Making the Japanese.Shakuhachi Flute 


Ken LaCosse The shakuhachi is a deceptively simple 
Japanese bamboo flute. With only five finger holes and 
a sharp, angled blowing edge, it is capable of produc- 
ing both sounds of simplicity and vast complexity. Its 
efficient design provides a player with a level of subtle 
tone control found in no other flute. By adjusting the 
blowing angle or by partially covering the finger holes, 
its basic pentatonic scale can be expanded to include 
slides, halftones, quarter tones as well as subtle micro- 
tones. Historically, the shakuhachi has a connection to 
Zen Buddhism. In its religious context, it is played not 
for entertainment, but as a way of Blowing Zen. 


The deceptive simplicity of the shakuhachi can also be 
found in the experience of constructing one. In it’s most 
basic form, the shakuhachi can be made in minutes. In 
it’s most complex form, it can take months or years 
of diligent labor before a flute is considered finished. 
Regardless of approach, shakuhachi making can be 
used as a tool to practice the appreciation and wonder 
of paradox in all things. 


This flutemaking guide attempts to explain a basic ap- 
proach to shakuhachi construction. In this approach, the 
emphasis is on the bamboo and working with what each 
particular piece has to offer. This method is ideal for 
beginners because it is concerned with the shakuhachi 
in its unadorned form. Extra tedious steps, or within 
this mindset, ‘trappings’ of construction, such as the 
blowing edge inlay, lacquer application and middle 
joint construction, are not addressed. Although basic, it 
is not necessarilly a crude method. Many experienced 
makers find endless complexity and challenge within 
this approach. 


History 


There are various possibilities as to the origin of the 
shakuhachi. One explanation is that an ancient six hole 
version migrated from China to Japan along with the 
introduction of Buddhism during the Nara period (680- 
794 A.D.). Another explanation is that an 


ancestor of the shakuhachi called a hitoyogiri was first 
played by Japanese begger monks about the 9th-11th 
century. 


In the 17th century, the shakuhachi was played by 
wandering priests called komuso (priests of empty 
nothing) who wore large baskets over their heads to 
symbolize their otherworldliness. Komuso membership 
greatly increased during the political upheavals of this 
time. Some were attracted by the free and easy role of 
the traveling komuso monk. Others were drawn by its 
developing Zen theology and its utilization of music 
as a means to enlightenment. The movement gradually 
developed into a recognized sect of Zen Buddhism. The 
popular legend of the komuso is that they were granted 
exclusive rights to play the shakuhachi if they acted as 
secret informers for the government. They are also said 
to have originated the use of the dense root section in 
their flutes as a means of self defense. 


Priests of Empty Nothing 


Ken LaCosse, of San Francisco, makes Mujitsu 
Shakuhachi for students, teachers and professional 
musicians throughout the world. Visit Mujitsu 
Shakuhachi at: mujitsu.com 


Shakuhachi Construction 
Tools and Materials List 


There are many specialized tools available for shaku- 
hachi construction. They do make most of the steps 
efficient. However, a quality shakuhachi is mainly a 
product of patience, attention and subtle adjustments. 
Often, simple tools found at any hardware store are 
sufficient. Here is a list of the basics: 


Hack Saw 

Japanese bamboo saw (optional) 
Exacto Blades 

Flat file- medium (at least 1” diameter) 
Round file- coarse (1/4 to 1/2 inch diameter) 
Drill (power or hand) 

3/8” Forstner drill bit 

Long 3/8 inch wood drill bit 
Sandpaper- (coarse to fine) 

Measuring Tape (metric) 

Wood dowels (1/4-1/2 inch diameter) 
Steel wool (extra fine) 

Electronic tuner 

Bamboo! 


Shakuhachi making is a humbling experience. At the 
heart of this experience is bamboo. I continue to learn 
the same lesson from bamboo. Work against it and it 
always wins. Work with it and it just might reveal some- 
thing. Each piece of bamboo has a unique voice. It is 
important to listen for it, recognize it, then help it along 
in the direction of its own sound. Shakuhachi making is 
difficult when we try to force a predetermined voice into 
the bamboo. The best flutes are effortless and appear as 
a result of a good relationship between the maker and 
the bamboo. With this in mind, let’s begin. 


Bamboo Selection 


A traditional shakuhachi is made from the root section of 
Japanese medake (phyllostachys bambusoides) bamboo. 
Only a small number of culms in a grove will exhibit 
all the characteristics considered essential for a quality 
shakuhachi. Color, node placement, diameter, feel and 
density are all important considerations. These charac- 
teristics, along with the labor of harvesting, preparing 
and curing the bamboo, contribute to its high cost. For 
the novice maker, it may be practical to buy inexpensive 
non-root bamboo. Mistakes are inevitable and 


it’s easier to make them on low cost bamboo. Plant nurs- 
eries often carry culms of inexpensive, cured bamboo 
which can make surprisingly fine shakuhachi. Search 
for culms that are cut as low to the ground as possible. 
The nodes are closer together and the bamboo is thicker 
at this end. Also, the bore is naturally tapered at this end 
and resembles the optimum shape for good sound. 


Opening the Bore 


Cut your bamboo to size using the diagram as a guide. 
Drill through all the solid nodes with a 3/8” long drill 
bit. The nodes can then be filed slightly with a coarse 
round file. At this point, do not grind the nodes flush to 
the bore. These can be adjusted after the holes are drilled 
to fine tune the sound quality. Grind open the blowing 
edge end node to 2cm. 


Cutting the Blowing Edge 


With the bore still in an unfinished state, it’s time to cut 
the blowing edge. Starting from the bottom end, draw 
a center line along the length of the bamboo to act as a 
guide for finger hole and blowing edge alignment. With 
a hacksaw, cut the blowing edge on a node and file it 
smooth. File the chin rest area back at a slight angle and 
round its back edge to make if more comfortable. The 
blowing edge should be sharp and match the dimensions 
in the diagram. Test blow and make necessary adyjust- 
ments until it plays with comfort and relative ease. Sand 
the filed areas to your liking. 


Additional Bore Work 


If the flute plays its one low note exceptionally well, 
leave the bore as is and move on to drilling the finger 
holes. If you are not satisfied with the sound, some 
secondary bore work will be needed. Slowly grind 
the nodes singly or in combinations and test blow fre- 
quently. It is important to work slowly and to listen. If 
you overgrind it is more complicated to add back to the 
bore. The idea is to get the bore close to where it needs 
to be before drilling the fingerholes. Then, final bore 
adjustments can be made. 


Hint: Ifthe bore of your flute is tapered like the diagram 
(which is ideal) you may need to grind the bottom 9cm 
open slightly to improve the tone. If the bore is cylindri- 
cal, no grinding is needed at the bottom. 


Shakuhachi Measurements 


All measurements will vary from flute to flute. 
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the following formula: 


Hole to hole distance = Flute Length (divided by 10) 
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‘Smallest Bore blow, then enlarge the hole until the tone is raised to its proper pitch. 

a. | pe Conically widening the hole wall as it approaches the bore will improve 

2 the higher octave tone. Slightly bevel the top edge of the hole. This will 

[ 2 me make it easier to play notes which require partial hole covering. Repeat 
SI o these steps for the remaining holes. Keep in mind that each hole drilled 
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a 1/4” drill bit blank. Used with a drill, the latter works very well for 
finish sanding the holes. Refer to the hole measurement diagrams for 
hole placement. If the length of your flute is not 54.5cm, you can use 


Bottom end to hole #1 = 12.1 x Flute length (divided by 54.5) 


Hole #4 to #5 distance = 3.6 x Flute Length (divided by 54.5) 


Mark the holes on the flute and begin by drilling hole number 1. Test 


pitch. This tuning method is tricky at first, but after a few attempts you 


get the feel of the degree of compensation needed. 


If you are happy with the sound of your flute, there is no more work to 
be done. It’s finished! It may be all that you want and need in a flute. It 
may also inspire you to make another, or experiment with other sizes. 
If you are inspired to continue making flutes, you may eventually be 
drawn to enter the soul of the shakuhachi; the bore. 


Critical Points along the Shakuhachi Bore 
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Fine Tuning the Bore 


Fine tuning the bore is the main challenge in con- 
structing a quality shakuhachi. It is a combination 
of mathematics, luck, educated guess, intuition, 
patience and perseverance. 


This process is, essentially, adding and/or prefer- 
ably removing space along various areas of the 
bore until all the tones play well. The actual space 
along the bore that will need to be removed or 
added will most likely be minute, but nonethe- 
less, critical to the potential sound quality of the 
instrument. 


Each note has corresponding ‘critical points’ along 
the bore which can be adjusted to affect the tone. 
For the low octave notes, these points are found 
at the 1/2 point between the blowing edge and 
the open hole of the note being played (1/4 & 3/4 
points for second octave), as well as directly under 
the open hole. If a particular note is not playing 
well, it can be corrected by adding or removing 
space at one or more of these areas. To check if 
space needs to be added, fold up a small piece of 
wet newspaper (approximately | 1/2” by 1/2”) 
and apply it to the 1/2 point in the bore. Play the 
flute to check for tone improvement. (A long split 
bamboo stick with foam rubber tied to the end 
works well to slide the newspaper to the desired 
spots.) If it improves the tone, the newspaper can 
be removed and the area can be built up with a dab 
of glue and sawdust or paste resin. If there is no 
tone improvement, try adding newspaper to the 
other critical points. Then try adding in different 
combinations, then at every centimeter along the 
bore. You can also experiment with smaller or 
larger pieces. If there is no improvement after 
exhausting all the possibilities, you will need to 
remove space at one or more of the critical points. 
Various tools will work to remove space. You can 
wrap a thin strip of coarse sandpaper around the 
end of a dowel or weld a 1/2” section of a bastard 
file to a metal rod. A dremel sanding drum bit 
on the end of a long rod also works well. If the 
tone improves after grinding one or more critical 
areas, stop and move on to the next note that needs 
improvement. If there is still no improvement 
or the tone sounds worse, the areas will need to 
be refilled. It is also possible that a combination 
of adding and removing will be needed. This is 
where experience helps. A good rule of thumb is 
to exhaust every possible simple solution before 
attempting the complicated combinations. Alter- 
ing the critical points for one tone can also affect 
the other notes as well so it is important to work 
slowly to get a feel of what is happening to the 
flute on a whole. 


It takes patience and experience to develop 
a mental map of the shakuhachi bore using this 
fine tuning method. It may be helpful to work a 
little every day or two to slowly get to know the 
peculiarities of each flute. Each is unique, requir- 
ing an approach which is beyond pure mechanics. 
The shakuhachi is much more than physics. Listen 
to the bamboo. 
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Japanese bamboo flute. With only five finger holes and 
a sharp, angled blowing edge, it is capable of produc- 
ing both sounds of simplicity and vast complexity. Its 
efficient design provides a player with a level of subtle 
tone control found in no other flute. By adjusting the 
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found in the experience of constructing one. In it’s most 
basic form, the shakuhachi can be made in minutes. In 
it’s most complex form, it can take months or years 
of diligent labor before a flute is considered finished. 
Regardless of approach, shakuhachi making can be 
used as a tool to practice the appreciation and wonder 
of paradox in all things. 


This flutemaking guide attempts to explain a basic ap- 
proach to shakuhachi construction. In this approach, the 
emphasis is on the bamboo and working with what each 
particular piece has to offer. This method is ideal for 
beginners because it is concerned with the shakuhachi 
in its unadorned form. Extra tedious steps, or within 
this mindset, ‘trappings’ of construction, such as the 
blowing edge inlay, lacquer application and middle 
joint construction, are not addressed. Although basic, it 
is not necessarilly a crude method. Many experienced 
makers find endless complexity and challenge within 
this approach. 


History 


There are various possibilities as to the origin of the 
shakuhachi. One explanation is that an ancient six hole 
version migrated from China to Japan along with the 
introduction of Buddhism during the Nara period (680- 
794 A.D.). Another explanation is that an 


ancestor of the shakuhachi called a hitoyogiri was first 
played by Japanese begger monks about the 9th-11th 
century. 


In the 17th century, the shakuhachi was played by 
wandering priests called komuso (priests of empty 
nothing) who wore large baskets over their heads to 
symbolize their otherworldliness. Komuso membership 
greatly increased during the political upheavals of this 
time. Some were attracted by the free and easy role of 
the traveling komuso monk. Others were drawn by its 
developing Zen theology and its utilization of music 
as a means to enlightenment. The movement gradually 
developed into a recognized sect of Zen Buddhism. The 
popular legend of the komuso is that they were granted 
exclusive rights to play the shakuhachi if they acted as 
secret informers for the government. They are also said 
to have originated the use of the dense root section in 
their flutes as a means of self defense. 


Priests of Empty Nothing 
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musicians throughout the world. Visit Mujitsu 
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Shakuhachi Construction 
Tools and Materials List 


There are many specialized tools available for shaku- 
hachi construction. They do make most of the steps 
efficient. However, a quality shakuhachi is mainly a 
product of patience, attention and subtle adjustments. 
Often, simple tools found at any hardware store are 
sufficient. Here is a list of the basics: 


Hack Saw 

Japanese bamboo saw (optional) 
Exacto Blades 

Flat file- medium (at least 1” diameter) 
Round file- coarse (1/4 to 1/2 inch diameter) 
Drill (power or hand) 

3/8” Forstner drill bit 

Long 3/8 inch wood drill bit 
Sandpaper- (coarse to fine) 

Measuring Tape (metric) 

Wood dowels (1/4-1/2 inch diameter) 
Steel wool (extra fine) 

Electronic tuner 

Bamboo! 


Shakuhachi making is a humbling experience. At the 
heart of this experience is bamboo. I continue to learn 
the same lesson from bamboo. Work against it and it 
always wins. Work with it and it just might reveal some- 
thing. Each piece of bamboo has a unique voice. It is 
important to listen for it, recognize it, then help it along 
in the direction of its own sound. Shakuhachi making is 
difficult when we try to force a predetermined voice into 
the bamboo. The best flutes are effortless and appear as 
a result of a good relationship between the maker and 
the bamboo. With this in mind, let’s begin. 


Bamboo Selection 


A traditional shakuhachi is made from the root section of 
Japanese medake (phyllostachys bambusoides) bamboo. 
Only a small number of culms in a grove will exhibit 
all the characteristics considered essential for a quality 
shakuhachi. Color, node placement, diameter, feel and 
density are all important considerations. These charac- 
teristics, along with the labor of harvesting, preparing 
and curing the bamboo, contribute to its high cost. For 
the novice maker, it may be practical to buy inexpensive 
non-root bamboo. Mistakes are inevitable and 


it’s easier to make them on low cost bamboo. Plant nurs- 
eries often carry culms of inexpensive, cured bamboo 
which can make surprisingly fine shakuhachi. Search 
for culms that are cut as low to the ground as possible. 
The nodes are closer together and the bamboo is thicker 
at this end. Also, the bore is naturally tapered at this end 
and resembles the optimum shape for good sound. 


Opening the Bore 


Cut your bamboo to size using the diagram as a guide. 
Drill through all the solid nodes with a 3/8” long drill 
bit. The nodes can then be filed slightly with a coarse 
round file. At this point, do not grind the nodes flush to 
the bore. These can be adjusted after the holes are drilled 
to fine tune the sound quality. Grind open the blowing 
edge end node to 2cm. 


Cutting the Blowing Edge 


With the bore still in an unfinished state, it’s time to cut 
the blowing edge. Starting from the bottom end, draw 
a center line along the length of the bamboo to act as a 
guide for finger hole and blowing edge alignment. With 
a hacksaw, cut the blowing edge on a node and file it 
smooth. File the chin rest area back at a slight angle and 
round its back edge to make if more comfortable. The 
blowing edge should be sharp and match the dimensions 
in the diagram. Test blow and make necessary adyjust- 
ments until it plays with comfort and relative ease. Sand 
the filed areas to your liking. 


Additional Bore Work 


If the flute plays its one low note exceptionally well, 
leave the bore as is and move on to drilling the finger 
holes. If you are not satisfied with the sound, some 
secondary bore work will be needed. Slowly grind 
the nodes singly or in combinations and test blow fre- 
quently. It is important to work slowly and to listen. If 
you overgrind it is more complicated to add back to the 
bore. The idea is to get the bore close to where it needs 
to be before drilling the fingerholes. Then, final bore 
adjustments can be made. 


Hint: Ifthe bore of your flute is tapered like the diagram 
(which is ideal) you may need to grind the bottom 9cm 
open slightly to improve the tone. If the bore is cylindri- 
cal, no grinding is needed at the bottom. 


Shakuhachi Measurements 


All measurements will vary from flute to flute. 
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the following formula: 


Hole to hole distance = Flute Length (divided by 10) 
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a 1/4” drill bit blank. Used with a drill, the latter works very well for 
finish sanding the holes. Refer to the hole measurement diagrams for 
hole placement. If the length of your flute is not 54.5cm, you can use 


Bottom end to hole #1 = 12.1 x Flute length (divided by 54.5) 


Hole #4 to #5 distance = 3.6 x Flute Length (divided by 54.5) 


Mark the holes on the flute and begin by drilling hole number 1. Test 


pitch. This tuning method is tricky at first, but after a few attempts you 


get the feel of the degree of compensation needed. 


If you are happy with the sound of your flute, there is no more work to 
be done. It’s finished! It may be all that you want and need in a flute. It 
may also inspire you to make another, or experiment with other sizes. 
If you are inspired to continue making flutes, you may eventually be 
drawn to enter the soul of the shakuhachi; the bore. 
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Fine Tuning the Bore 


Fine tuning the bore is the main challenge in con- 
structing a quality shakuhachi. It is a combination 
of mathematics, luck, educated guess, intuition, 
patience and perseverance. 


This process is, essentially, adding and/or prefer- 
ably removing space along various areas of the 
bore until all the tones play well. The actual space 
along the bore that will need to be removed or 
added will most likely be minute, but nonethe- 
less, critical to the potential sound quality of the 
instrument. 


Each note has corresponding ‘critical points’ along 
the bore which can be adjusted to affect the tone. 
For the low octave notes, these points are found 
at the 1/2 point between the blowing edge and 
the open hole of the note being played (1/4 & 3/4 
points for second octave), as well as directly under 
the open hole. If a particular note is not playing 
well, it can be corrected by adding or removing 
space at one or more of these areas. To check if 
space needs to be added, fold up a small piece of 
wet newspaper (approximately | 1/2” by 1/2”) 
and apply it to the 1/2 point in the bore. Play the 
flute to check for tone improvement. (A long split 
bamboo stick with foam rubber tied to the end 
works well to slide the newspaper to the desired 
spots.) If it improves the tone, the newspaper can 
be removed and the area can be built up with a dab 
of glue and sawdust or paste resin. If there is no 
tone improvement, try adding newspaper to the 
other critical points. Then try adding in different 
combinations, then at every centimeter along the 
bore. You can also experiment with smaller or 
larger pieces. If there is no improvement after 
exhausting all the possibilities, you will need to 
remove space at one or more of the critical points. 
Various tools will work to remove space. You can 
wrap a thin strip of coarse sandpaper around the 
end of a dowel or weld a 1/2” section of a bastard 
file to a metal rod. A dremel sanding drum bit 
on the end of a long rod also works well. If the 
tone improves after grinding one or more critical 
areas, stop and move on to the next note that needs 
improvement. If there is still no improvement 
or the tone sounds worse, the areas will need to 
be refilled. It is also possible that a combination 
of adding and removing will be needed. This is 
where experience helps. A good rule of thumb is 
to exhaust every possible simple solution before 
attempting the complicated combinations. Alter- 
ing the critical points for one tone can also affect 
the other notes as well so it is important to work 
slowly to get a feel of what is happening to the 
flute on a whole. 


It takes patience and experience to develop 
a mental map of the shakuhachi bore using this 
fine tuning method. It may be helpful to work a 
little every day or two to slowly get to know the 
peculiarities of each flute. Each is unique, requir- 
ing an approach which is beyond pure mechanics. 
The shakuhachi is much more than physics. Listen 
to the bamboo. 
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Let's Make the Shakuhachi 
by] ohn Kaizan Neptune 


“Woody Hands” 1993-December Issue 


This article is an abridgment from the Japanese 
magazine “Woody Hands” on John Neptune's 
shakuhachi making. Most of the tools being 
introduced and used are available from At a 
Wwww.mejiro-japan.com. 

The original text was in Japanese. 


Translated by Mejiro Co., Ltd. 
**V ery special thanks to Chris-san for proofreading 

& giving me advise on this document.-Saori** ; 
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List of Tools 


[ Items with product numbers 
can be purchased from www.mejiro-japan.com] 


1.Stencil (A0096, 2300 yen) 

2.Measure 

3.NT dresser (A0045, 1000 yen) 

4.Adhesive paper (A0432--A0437, 420 yen--480 yen) 
attached to a round stick 

5.Ruler 

6.Pencil 

7.Scale (Rectangular equilateral triangle) 

8.Dresser 

9.Stabber (A9007, 1400 yen) 

10&11 Small Knives (A0013, 2415 yen) 

12.Gari-bou (A0054--A0057, 8500 yen-2000 yen) 

& Utaguchi Hanmaru Rasp (A0166, 5400 yen) 
13.Atsuhira Thick Rasp (A0042, 6930 yen) 
14.Ring auger (Diameter 15mm/A0033, 1700 yen) 
15.Professional Saw S (A0033, 7000 yen) 
16.Round Lacquer Brush M (A0326, 2000 yen) 
17.Abrasive Compound (A0452, 5000 yen) 
18.Water Resistant Sandpaper 
19.Tonoko Powder (A0300, 1000 yen) 
20.Sand Paper (A0432--A0437, 420 yen--480 yen) 
21.Acryric Plate (A0176 or A0177, 2400 yen) 
22.Hanbishi Rasp or Hanmaru Rasp (A0160 or A0166, 5400--5720 yen) 
23.824. Urushi Lacquers (A0301, 2300 yen) 
25.Urushi Spatula (A0318, 1000 yen) & Glass plate 
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The ground work for making the shakuhachi is the fushinuki (removing the inner nodes). 


Using a ring auger, gari-bou, and saw, you will remove the 7 nodes. 


It takes a lot more strength than it seems, so you need to be careful when using a ring auger. 


1 


Using a stainless steel or 
plastic ruler, mark a line 
on the front of the 
bamboo. ‘The finger holes 
will be opened on this 


line, so please be careful. 
The bottom of the bamboo is called the 


kanjiri. A shakuhachi normally has 7 


nodes, so the extra nodes are to be cut off. 


3 
File the bottom with a rasp. Do so until 


the surface becomes smooth. The next node should 4 Us pAibameiant dipiee) 
sing a saw, cut the wéaguchi (mouthpiece 


remain, so be careful not to file too much. 


line. 


5 
The upper side is thicker than the lower side. 


This extra width is crucial in making the utaguchi. 


6 Hold the bamboo with the left hand and remove 
the bottom node with a small knife or drill. 
The diameter should be approx. 20-21mm. 


Upper nodes should remain. 
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Stabilize the bamboo with a vise. Use a ring auger to remove 
nodes. Be careful with the bamboo’ s shape, as it is generally 
curved. 


8 
In order to take off the node at the center, 


Parts where the drill and ring auger cannot reach you might want to use a gari-bou with the 


are removed with a gari-bou. Remove the bamboo 


. curved rod as shown. 
dust constantly while you work. 


(2) Utaguchi Making Pt.1 


10 
Draw a straight line horizontally Cut diagonally according to File the surface. 
across the top. the line as shown. 


File with sandpaper on a 


: ae Measure the diameter. 
PS OH paIcotne NOE: It should be approx. 20-21mm. round-edged piece of wood 


to make a nice arc. 
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16 Draw a line as shown with 17 File the utaguchi with 18 Check the top side after filing. 
a triangle ruler. This is for an utaguchi rasp. It is cut precisely according 
an acrylic plate to be inserted later. to the marking. 


GB) Utaguchi Making Pt.2 The utaguchi shown here is caled Kinko style. 
Tozan style looks like a half-moon shape. 


19 20 
Cut the acrylic plate. Attach the insert with 
_ There should be no gap glue. 
between the bamboo Super glue is preferred. 
and the insert plate. 
21 22 
Cut off the extra acrylic Finish the inside edge 


with a saw. Do so only with the hanmaru 


after the plate is fully ( half-circle’ ) rasp. 
attached. 
23 94 

_ Finish the utaguchi by This is the Kinko 


shading: Donet eke utaguchi. Other styles 
are called Tozan and 
off too much of the 
Myoan. 


a An utaguchi line maker 


from Mejiro is useful. 
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4 Opening finger holes 


Finger hole locations are crucial in shakuhachi making. 
Though there are slight variations, the diameters are mostly between 


9.5mm to 11mm. You will need small adjustments with a small knife. 


25 


Mark the hole locations onto 


the front line drawn in step 1. 


26 Cover the marked holes with your fingers. 


Sometimes your finger is more comfortable when 
the hole is slightly offset from the straight line, 


especially on longer instruments. 


Mark the center of each finger hole circle 
with an awl. This becomes the target to drill. 


2 
8 In order to open holes precisely and vertically, 


use a vice to stabilize the bamboo. 
Using an electric drill on a stand is 


highly recommended. 


Make detailed adjustments 


with a small knife. 
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Tuning is only possible for those who can play the shakuhachi. 


The following is a simple outline of the tuning process. 


30 
You will need a bowl of water and several pieces of 
newspaper (2cmx2cm). By using a long stick or chopstick, you 
will place the wet newspaper pieces on the interior wall. 


*Before using the actual lacquers or epoxy, take 
several wet pieces of newspaper and apply them to the 
interior walls. By doing so, you will know where to 
add some epoxy,* if necessary, for accurate tuning. 
Repeat this process every time you check the tuning, 
building up the interior of the bore as necessary in 
order to achieve the correct tuning. 


31 

On a wooden plate, mix the tonoko powder: 4 parts powder to 
1 part water. Then add sejime urushi to the kneaded powder. 
Do it quickly as urushi gets hard fairly quickly once exposed 


to air. 


33 
To dry off urushi, it takes 2-3 days in 


Place the urushi mixture made above inside 
the shakuhachi. Generally, put a small amount 


. oo. summer, 5-7 days in winter. When it is 
near the mouthpiece and spread it with a flat . y 


iaibaneedk completely dry, grind with the gari-bou. 


After it is fully dried, you will need to firm the lacquered part 
by applying sejime urushi. This is called “Jigatame.” 
Depending on the tuning outcome, you should repeat the 


process in steps 31 to 34. 
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Finish up 


You are about to finish a shakuhachi. 


Polishing the Aanjiri (bell) with extra-care and make a beautiful shakuhachi. 


36 
Place the un-dried shakuhachi into a closed Use water-resistant sand paper. 
container for drying. ‘The container needs a 


Add water to prevent dust. 
high level of humidity(50%--60%), so it is 


Protect the other shakuhachi parts with tape. 
better to also place a wet towel inside, 


not touching the shakuhachi. 


37 38 


Use particle size #120 to #1500 sand paper, Wipe off any water left after step 37. 
starting from the low number (coarse) to Add some oil or Mirror compoundand 
high number (fine). Sand it approx. 320 times. polish the kanjiri again. 


Be careful not to scratch the surface. 


*V ery special thanks to Chris-san for proofreading & giving me advise on this document-Saori 
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SHAKUHACHI FACT SHEET 


The shakuhachi is a Japanese bamboo flute, still used today by Buddhist Zen monks 
as a meditation tool. Also popular in the past with samurai warriors, its eerie sound 
is heard in Japanese folk and classical music. The sound of the shakuhachi is 
quintessentially Japanese — it is one of those instruments (like the bagpipes maybe) 
which have a strong emotional link with national identity. 


The shakuhachi is a heavier, thicker instrument than the Chinese flute from which it 
originally evolved. With a hefty bamboo root left intact at the foot, it has even been 
used as a weapon of self-defence by Buddhist monks performing for alms in the 
street. The mouthpiece is a wide, crescent-shaped notch — this very open design 
works together with the five large finger holes and the wide, lacquered bore to 
produce the shakuhachi’s characteristic ethereal tone and gusts of breath. 
Traditionally the player aims at the sound of the wind blowing through a decaying 
bamboo grove. 


Clive Bell studied the shakuhachi in Tokyo with the respected performer and 
composer Kohachiro Miyata. 
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(SHAKUHACHI FACT SHEET continued) 


The standard size is called 1.8 (“one point eight”). The name “shakuhachi” is a description of the 
length: one shaku and eight sun. There are several other sizes for playing in different keys. 

The lowest note on the standard shakuhachi is D next to middle C. 

The range is two and a half octaves. 


Not all the notes are equal. The scale made by opening one hole at a time is: D FG A C. The 
remaining notes are made by half-holing, and may sound weaker. The difference in tone colour 
between the notes is one of the points of interest in the traditional music. 


Two pentatonic scales used in Japanese music are: DF G A C, and D E flat G A B flat. 

Notes are not tongued, but articulated by fingering, as with traditional Irish flute. Phrases tend to 
be ornamented in ways that are learned orally from a teacher. The shakuhachi has its own notation 
system based on “kana” syllables. Each note is represented by a syllable, something like the 
Western doh-re-mi system. Koto and shamisen have different notation systems. 


Types of traditional music that include shakuhachi: 

1. Honkyoku - traditional solo pieces, associated with Zen Buddhism. Their origins are shrouded 
in the mists of antiquity, but they were collected and transcribed in the 19" century. 

2. Minyo — folk music. the flute shadows highly ornamented singing. 

3. Sankyoku — classical chamber music for shakuhachi, koto (zither) and shamisen (lute). Mainly 
from the Edo period (1615-1868), before Japan had contact with the West. 


Some thoughts on writing for shakuhachi: 

The Western flute is a highly evolved machine, with plenty of keys, designed to enable nimble 
movement in any key, and chromatic acrobatics. The shakuhachi has no keys, and different 
priorities. Rapid, chromatic movement is very difficult, and not every note has the same timbre or 
dynamic strength. However the shakuhachi does some things well that are tricky on the Western 
flute: glissandi, including glissando on a tremolo; breath sound, and breathy attacks; development 
of timbre and dynamic within one note. The complex virtuosity of some types of contemporary 
music, where the extreme difficulty of performance seems to be part of the point, is not necessarily 
appropriate on this instrument (though I suppose Frank Denyer and Yoshikazu Iwamoto might 
disagree). Finally, one way to make a shakuhachi player struggle and curse is to give him or her 
music that would sound far better on a flute. 


More information: 

Japanese Music And Musical Instruments, book by William Malm, published by Tuttle 1959. 
http://www.shakuhachi.com/ Monty Levenson’s site. 
http://www.shakuhachisociety.eu/index.html European Shakuhachi Society. 
http://groups.yahoo.com/group/Euroshak/ list started by Kiku Day, UK-oriented. 
http://www.meyjiro-japan.com/ Japanese website, with English section, based in Mejiro, Tokyo. 
Instruments, sheet music, CDs. I bought a shakuhachi at this Tokyo shop in 2003. 


CLIVE BELL 
clive.bell @tesco.net 
www.clivebell.co.uk 
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Chapter 1 


Being in Sound 


Reflections on Recording while Practising Aikido and 
Shakuhachi 


Tamara Kohn and Richard Chenhall 


I become in the sensation and something happens through the sensation, one through the 
other, one in the other. 


—Deleuze, Francis Bacon: ‘The Logic of Sensation 


his chapter examines both a methodological conundrum and an auto-eth- 

nographic analysis of how one’s position within and beyond the production 
of sound and movement affects one’s experience. We draw from our own sonic 
field research in Japan with aikido and shakuhachi practitioners, examining some 
of the methodological and theoretical implications of how bodily practice within 
both of these different sonic contexts affects sensory awareness. These are com- 
pared with a different modality of recorded sound that is captured electronically 
and reflected upon by people who were, or were not, involved in the production 
of the sound. Finally, we begin to provide a relational framework for understand- 
ing how bodily ‘being in sound’ contributes to a multisensory! and dynamic 
process of self-production. 

The research that informs this chapter arises from a project that sought 
to examine sound production and reception in Japan. Through ethnographic 
research, we examined the positions (and in some cases the ‘role’) of sound in 
three domains: space and place; physical and artistic practice; health and therapy. 
This meant spending time sensorily traversing and, in some cases, engaging with 
others in streets, train stations, workplaces and places of leisure and healing. The 
everydayness of these locations was important as we planned to document and 
analyse sound as part of the experience of everyday life in Japan, including the 
uncertainties associated with the position of sonic practice in relation to people’s 
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senses of emotional and physical well-being. The project aimed to answer these 
questions: 


1. How are people’s daily lives structured by sound in urban Japan and, in 
turn, how is human agency manifested in sonic practice? 

2. How have people’s understandings of sounds and silences in their daily lives 
changed over time, especially given their recognition of sonic environments 
as important communicative sources of information? 

3. How do sonic practices in Japan affect people’s senses of emotional and 
physical well-being? 


We contend that the meaning of sound is never to be found solely in 
production, transmission and reception. Rather, weaving insight from work in 
linguistic anthropology (Bauman and Briggs 1992; Gal 2003; Silverstein 2003) 
into work on the senses (Classen 1993; Howes 1991, 2003), we seek to explain 
how sound, both produced and received, is positioned within sociality. Meaning 
is the product of interaction in social context; we must not presume that the 
perceptions of sound are experienced the same way for all people, even those who 
share linguistic, cultural or spatial attributes. In fact, it is the differences that arise 
between descriptions of experience that can afford the most nuance and depth of 
understanding about the social fabrics that bind sonic producers, managers and 
listeners together. 

One small part of this project has involved the development of a digital 
sound repository, called Sonic Japan, to store information on a range of urban 
sounds that people encounter and contribute to as they navigate various public 
and semi-public environments in their everyday life, moving in and through 
train stations, shopping centres, fish markets, restaurants, sports halls, parks and 
so forth. The sounds recorded and stored there range from the bodily noises of 
slurping noodles to electronic noises, and from temple bells and tourist chatter to 
directional instructions or political messages projected from loudspeakers. 

In this chapter, we reflect on two soundscapes that are produced in the con- 
text of bodily training in Japan — one is a d6j6 (training place) where the martial 
art of aikido is practised and the other is a site for learning to play the shakuhachi, 
the Japanese bamboo flute. What joins these two examples together is that the 
sets of audio recordings that were made in these spaces were produced while we 
were ourselves practising — when we were physically engaged with others in the 
activities that produced the sounds. When we returned to Melbourne, weeks 
after recording the sounds, we posted clips we selected from the recordings on 
our new sound repository along with photos and short descriptions that provided 
a modicum of cultural, historical and situational information. As one might 
expect, when we created the repository we were struck by the differences between 
our corporeal memory of actively being in sound as opposed to passively listening 
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to sound. The recordings, we felt, were ironically both richer and poorer for their 
disentanglement from the ‘noise’ of the other bodily senses, thoughts, feelings 
and emotions that actively making the sounds involved. We want, however, not 
just to observe these differences here, but to figure out a way to account for them, 
to begin to identify a vocabulary to interrogate their significances and to be able 
to include what we learn in our ethnographic sensory toolkit. 

Anthropologists are now very interested in sonic studies (as this volume 
demonstrates) but we are still struggling to find ways to capture the nuances, 
both in terms of describing different qualities of sound and in terms of recogniz- 
ing the very different levels of experience that our own bodies in practice and 
those of our informants encounter. Interesting ways of thinking through these 
experiential nuances have been developed in other disciplines such as music stud- 
ies, art, geography, physiology and philosophy. The relational aspects of being in 
sound, for example, whether it is between a body and its instrument or between 
a body and other bodies and material surroundings, has been a productive space 
to explore in music, dance, art theory and human geography. Terms such as 
‘sounding’ (Brown 2006), ‘proprioception’ (Montero 2006), ‘haptic sensation’ 
(Rebelo 2006) and ‘kinaesonics’ (Wilson-Bokowiec and Bokowiec 2006) have 
been adopted and adapted in various cases to help explain this relationship. 
Such terms have been embedded within creative projects including soundscapes, 
soundwalks and sound art/installations. 

Finding a paucity of studies focusing on sound in anthropology, Samuels 
and colleagues have argued that anthropology’s “entwinement with histories of 
technology, aesthetics, and mediation has led it to a critique of representation in 
the visual field while largely neglecting issues of sound, recording and listening’ 
(2010: 339). They go on to suggest that “ethnographers could bring aural sensi- 
bilities to the worlds inhabited by the people with whom they work and consider 
those sounded worlds as more than performance genres to be extracted from their 
contexts’ (ibid.). 

But ‘aural sensibility’ can refer to many things. It includes what Schafer 
named the ‘soundscape’: a total acoustic environment that encompasses audible 
sounds as well as a sense of history and cultural context (1977). It also speaks to 
what Feld referred to as ‘acoustemology’ — attending to people’s “sonic way of 
knowing and being in the world’ (see Feld and Brenneis 2004: 462). Additionally, 
the aurally sensitive ethnographer needs to develop what Clifford has called ‘the 
ethnographic ear’ (1986: 12). But where is the ethnographer’s own experience of 
a sonic environment that they too become a part of, placed against the mission to 
attend to others’ experiences? 

We would suggest that there is a clear sense of purpose to more effectively 
share ‘other’ people’s experiences in most sonic/sensory ethnography. Such per- 
spectives offer a view that emphasizes the relational aspect of sonic practices. This 
takes into account a Bakhtinian view of the dialogical nature of the relationship 
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between different communicative events, where ‘meaning making’ emerges from 
the messy interactions between sonic events and human experience (Bakhtin 
1982). Feld engages with the dialogic in his approach to auditing and editing 
(1987) with his recordings of the sounds of voices and activities in the rainfor- 
est amongst the Bosavi (2000) and the Kaluli of Papua New Guinea (see Feld 
1990; Feld and Brenneis 2004). Feld played back recorded sounds to participants 
in order to elicit their own understanding of how they listened and how they 
understood sounds in the forest. This was then elaborated upon through ethno- 
graphic texts to build a picture of their sonic environs and experience. In the very 
different Western urban context of New York City, Andrew Irving’s sensory eth- 
nographic work (2013) has involved gathering sound recordings of participants 
walking and talking as they traverse particular urban built environments (e.g., 
sound over bridges, which often seem to evoke associations and emotions). The 
work moves beyond the playing of everyday sounds of social and environmental 
interaction (as in Feld’s work) into a space of participant verbal reflection in 
order to bring the other’s meaningful experiences triggered through contact with 
meaningful environments closer to the outside observer/listener (and ethnogra- 
pher). Sarah Pink celebrates the way in which ethnographers such as Irving har- 
ness movement as a significant source of understanding in sensory work (2015: 
134). However, the bodily movement is of the other and the experience of being 
in the movement is primarily a recorded representation of the other’s experience. 

And yet, sounded worlds in the making are potentially perceived not just 
through the ears of the ethnographer and not just by considering, after the fact, 
what sounds signal or mean to individuals in different social, cultural and histori- 
cal contexts. Aural sensibility in ethnography needs to go further to understand 
how sounded worlds are perceived through the body as a whole and in relation to 
other bodies and objects. It follows that the only way to approach the full bodili- 
ness of sound is through awareness of what making sounds entails through one’s 
own sonic practice and reflection upon that practice, alongside the aural traces of 
the total sonic environment in which such practice occurs. How this “embodied 
sounding’ is then communicated through discursive text, field recordings and so 
on is a further challenge in the communication of knowledge and experience of 
being in sound. 

Sounded worlds in the making is something musicologists have tried to 
understand in terms of the way in which performance has the potential to dissolve 
the distinction between the subject and object. ‘In playing music, the object really 
is within the control of the subject, because perception and action — held apart for 
listeners in concert culture — are in dynamic relation with one another’ (Clarke 
2005: 150-51).° What that dynamism does to the experience of the sound itself 
and the implications that this has for thinking about the multiple ways that people 
hear (and attribute meaning to) different things within one sounded environment 
can only be understood through an embodied and reflexive ear. 
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The empirical examples we introduce in the next sections based on our own 
participation within aikido and shakuhachi practice environments in Japan will 
allow us to think about how a ‘sounded anthropology’ (Samuels et al. 2010) 
can consider and compare awarenesses to sounds as they are produced as well 
as to the ‘cleaner’, recorded sounds extracted from the messy conditions of their 
making. We want to think about what practical methodological issues we need 
to be ‘attuned’ to here (no pun intended). We also want to theoretically inter- 
rogate the relational aspects of sonic production, to consider how ‘being in’ (the 
production of sound) also entails ‘being with’4 (other bodies and objects). The 
first example in the next section takes us to a place of disciplined and rigorous 
bodily training where vibrations and sounds of movement and interaction are 
distinctive (to the trained ear) but not necessarily consciously attended to. 


Sounds from an Aikido Mat 


Aikido is a Japanese martial art that is practised in a training hall or other space 
called a dojo. A number of different recording clips taken in and around differ- 
ent déjds in Japan can be found and played at our online repository. The brief 
introduction to the history and form of practice that is offered later in this section 
makes some reference to one of these clips recorded in Tokyo, entitled ‘Hombu 
Aikido Dojo with Doshu’.» When this recording was played to an Australian 
work colleague without any contextualizing hints or explanations, he listened 
carefully and said: ‘popcorn noise’. He chose to use the word ‘noise’ rather than 
‘sound’ —a description that often serves to separate the unknown from the known 
audible worlds (see Attali 1985). For any listener, however, who has experience 
with the martial art of aikido, the known, familiar sound of training in the record- 
ing may powerfully evoke emotions and memories and practical knowledge, and 
attending (as ethnographers) to that evoked and reflective experience shared by 
the other could, in itself, be interesting for a study of the sound’s socio-cultural 
life. If we added to the disembodied recording a picture or two and a descriptive 
text, then anyone (within or outside of the aikido community) could get a closer 
understanding of the ‘soundscape’. We would suggest, however, that this may 
still not be enough. 

We want to consider how sonic ethnography both is and is not served by 
attempts to collect, share and represent sonic moments in any kind of recorded 
medium (and in this case we are critically referring to our own sonic repository). 
Before explaining any limitations, it is important to note that recordings of the 
sonic world are extremely useful for more than just producing an archive. We 
would not have invested so much time in the development of the sound reposi- 
tory if we did not believe this. Recordings (nowadays made digitally) may be of 
educational and historical benefit by salvaging contemporary sounds for a future 
that might sound quite different. They may be used as objects for cultural illus- 
tration; they may be compared to sounds ‘captured’ in other places or recorded 
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at other times. They bring a textual description of a soundscape to sounded life. 
But they also, we believe, in providing an object we then label ‘the sound of X’, 
presume a representative completeness of sorts that we must, as ethnographers, 
be wary of. Not only do different déjds (made up of different teachers, styles, 
students etc.) sound quite different from one another,° but also different teachers 
within the same dojé will evoke a different soundscape. But what this chapter is 
concerned with is how the soundscape experienced within the movement itself 
includes sensory elements that are often indistinguishable from the sound but 
obviously absent in the recordings consumed later. It is necessary to provide the 
reader with both a contextual narrative and then autoethnographic reflections on 
training — on being in sound — to explain this more fully. 

Hombu d6j¢ is the world headquarters of the International Aikido Federation, 
located in a residential area in Shinjuku, Tokyo. Aikido was founded by Morihei 
Ueshiba (1883-1969), known as ‘O Sensei’ (Great Teacher) to his students, and 
combined his knowledge of judo, sword and spear work and hard jajutsu practice 
with principles of Shinto and Zen Buddhism. The name aikido can be translated 
as the way of harmony of spirit, from ai (harmony), Ai (spirit) and dé (way or 
path). As a ‘modern manifestation of the Japanese martial arts (4udo)’ (Ueshiba 
1984: 14), aikido is a defensive practice where students learn to ‘blend’ with and 
then deflect or neutralize the energy of an attack. In this practice, emphasis is put 
on upon the correct ‘feeling’ of contact in the technique rather than on visual 
‘correctness’ of the form (Kohn 2008: 101). This is achieved through a commit- 
ment to regular, even daily (for many), practice over many, many years — through 
a pattern of observation and mimesis of a teacher’s training and the absorp- 
tion through all the senses of form and contact through training with others. 
Elsewhere, Kohn has analysed the ways in which notions of ‘discipline’ in the 
creation and celebration of the self emerge from the study of such a “disciplined 
leisure’ craft (see 2007, 2008). Furthermore: 


[OJ]nce embodied, the tacitly ‘known’ physical and ‘unknown’ ‘spiri- 
tual’ and/or aesthetic elements in training can be understood as intrinsic 
parts of one state of being. This state of being in practice is a state of 
working towards what Zukav referred to as a state of enlightenment, or 
what Japanese martial artists call mushin or ‘no mind’, or towards what 
Bateson (following Huxley and Whitman) called a state of grace. (Idem 
2011: 46-47) 


Aikido practice is always paired with partners alternating their role as either 
tori (the one practising the aikido defensive techniques) or uke (the partner who 
receives the throw through rolling and/or breaking their fall). The predominant 
‘popcorn ’-like sounds audible in the Hombu recordings are the sounds of ukemi 
— the sounds wke makes in contact with the mat for falling and rolling safely. To 
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enter Hombu ddjé, remove one’s shoes near the door, don practice clothes’ in a 
changing room and then enter the matted space, kneel and bow at its edge and 
stretch quietly to get ready before the class begins, is to leave the rest of the world 
(of work in the city, commuting, home life) behind and to dedicate one’s body 
and mind to the intensity of training. 

As such, the déjé is understood as a special space that feels different. One 
senior teacher at Hombu spoke about the special atmosphere — the special quality 
of ‘air’ — that a teacher strives to produce on the training mat with students. This 
air, he suggested, is invisible but found also in nature: the air you might find in a 
church or temple. The sound of training, then, is a product of movement and can 
be felt in the air of the déj6. The senses work together through movement and are 
thus often indistinguishable on the mat — ‘feeling’ air, therefore, is understood to 
be part and parcel of the sounding of the training space. 

In the Hombu recording, the chief instructor, Ueshiba Mitsuteru, the grand- 
son of the founder (and known as the Déshi), is in the midst of teaching his 
regular 6.30am class. He begins the class with rituals of bowing; next he leads 
students in a series of stretching exercises. Then students rush to the edges of the 
mat to watch him demonstrate a basic aikido technique with one of his uchideshi 
(live-in students) for a few throws. The students then pair off to practise what they 
have absorbed from the demonstration. Shortly after participating in this training 
session, Kohn reflected in writing on her sensory memories from that class: 


‘The partner who bowed to me on that morning was a young, fit uchideshi. 
His pace felt too fast for my ageing, stiff body at first; I could hear and 
feel my heart beating deep in my chest and my breath clutching for suste- 
nance in order to get up and go again after each throw. I felt the energy of 
contact with my partner; I felt the power of his throw vibrate through my 
body. I then heard my own slapping of the mat only as part and parcel of 
the repetitive feel of the mat’s sting on my palm and forearm. Frequently 
I heard sounds that helped me sense the potentially dangerous proximity 
of other bodies whirling and rolling around me in a very limited train- 
ing space (due to the large number of practitioners that day). The sound 
became one entangled part of my zanshin (martial awareness), honed after 
more than twenty years of practising. This awareness is framed in martial 
discourse as ‘ten-direction eyes’, but it is just as much about hearing as 
it is about seeing. It relies on proprioception — the awareness of one’s 
own body in space, as well as a felt awareness of other bodies in one’s 
immediate space. It is relationally meaningful. Being in this sound as it is 
sounding is about feeling through the eyes, ears and fingers. Being in this 
sound as a practitioner is to attend to the sounds that are related to one’s 
own and to others’ bodies moving in space. The recording was made by 
our research assistant who sat with the audio-recorder just off the mat. To 
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listen later, from a safer, less dynamic space and to hear the recorded per- 
cussive, ‘popcorn-like’ sound of mat slapping seemed both totally familiar 
but also totally bereft of the feeling and aurality of being in the sound 
when training. And yet, despite the disembeddedness, an aikido teacher 
who listened to the recording with me also picked up subtle nuances 
in the sounds that my ear had ignored in training — the crispness and 
urgency of the ukemi sounds spoke to him of an accomplished level of 
training — a very different quality to a beginners’ class or to the sound of 
ukemi in his dojo in Australia. As for me, I was genuinely surprised to hear 
sounds of chatter and laughter from some of the old, senior men who 
train in one corner of the Déshii’s class every morning. That wasn’t meant 
to be there — no students are meant to talk while training in Hombu 
senior classes — one learns by seeing and feeling and through years of 
repetitive bodily practice. But the recorder didn’t lie — the talking did 
take place, but it was not in the sounded space of my training — it didn’t 
imprint itself on my aural consciousness — during that class. 


What is clear from this excerpt of notes and reflections is that every ‘hearing’ 
is partial and shaped on the mat by circumstance, by necessity, by the body’s 
total sensory awareness of itself in relation to others, as well as by expectation. It 
is also clear that thinking about different ways of engaging with sound is poten- 
tially fruitful in considering how to add sonic experience(s) to our ethnographic 
toolkit. The philosopher Jean-Luc Nancy, in his treatise on listening, draws on 
the distinction in the French language between ‘listening’ (écouter) and ‘hear- 
ing’ (entendre), suggesting that the latter term encompasses both hearing and 
‘understanding’ (2007). He challenges philosophy to rethink the act of listening 
(to music) without necessitating a search for understanding. He asks: can senses 
merely resound without meaning? If the answer is yes, then perhaps the differ- 
ent actors in the above déjé recording scenario can be considered with some 
reference to the different possibilities that being with/near or being in training- 
sound affords. To ‘listen’ with all one’s being, according to Nancy, is to bypass 
the search for meaning and allow for bodily senses to resound (ibid.). Kohn’s 
reflections from the aikido mat suggest that through the contact with a partner 
and the sensation of falling and rolling and feeling other bodies’ proximity, she 
is listening in this resounding way. To listen fully in that moment is to absorb 
a throw and feel the concomitant sensual resonances of movement and contact 
with things and other people. 

The attention to a recording after the event, however, is where people with 
differently educated ears struggle for meaning. Is it popcorn noise? ‘I ear pop- 
corn’, says the outsider to the practice, while a teacher, perhaps, who has embod- 
ied many years of aikido training and teaching, /ears something much closer to 
the mark, filtered through many memories of being in that sound. He knows 
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instantly the sounds of ukemi and then listens for meaningful nuances that tell 
him something about the intensity and the style and the quality of that training. 
It is only the actor within the sound that is truly free from the search for meaning 
in those moments because of the complexity of the sensory realm: the relations of 
sight, touch/vibration and sound — the as-it-is-ness of their training. 

It is relevant here to note that sounds in aikido practice are produced from 
the exertions of the body interacting in space and are unremarkable (that is, 
not usually worth talking about) until they are remarkable (until they stand out 
somehow — e.g., sound wrong, sound inattentive, sound chatty, sound uncon- 
nected). The sound is never perceived as a product or object of practice, but a 
consequence of it. The mat is slapped to break a fall; the breath is heavy to fuel 
the body. The sounds emerge from these activities and a well-trained teacher can 
include sound in her sensory understanding of how people are training, but it is 
not understood as a product or object in itself and most beginners will not make 
note of the sounded nature of training. Some other practices, however, reverse 
the order — the body must train itself to produce the right sort of sound. Sound 
is one purposeful product (even if it is never a finite product) — it is what people 
outside of the training remark on and what the beginner hopes to produce. The 
next section introduces the second of our sonic practice environments to offer a 
different empirical, reflexive example for this chapter. 


Sounds from a Shakuhachi Lesson 


The shakuhachi is a Japanese end-blown flute made from bamboo. The shaku- 
hachi became popular in Japan during the seventeenth century when it was 
associated with a Buddhist sect called the Fuke-shi, although the shakuhachi 
has a much longer history in Japan stretching back to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century (see Lee 1992; Linder 2012). This sect replaced sutra chanting with sui 
zen (blowing zen on the shakuhachi) and the sect went on to attract samurai who 
became itinerant preachers known as the komusé (priests of emptiness). Wearing 
large baskets over their heads (tengai) to symbolize their detachment from the 
world, the aim of the komusé was to obtain enlightenment through a single tone, 
ichi on jobutsu (Deeg 2007: 30). While the komusd have all but disappeared, 
what remains of their sonic practice is an ensemble of traditional pieces called 
honkyoku (original pieces). 

Gaining the right pitch in shakuhachi is very difficult, given that this is deter- 
mined by embouchure and the angle of the player’s airstream for which there are 
no preset positions. Learning pitch is a matter of remembering the sound of the 
correct pitch, which is reinforced by the individual reproducing his or her own 
specific bodily positions to achieve the same pitch consistently. The way in which 
a player holds and adjusts their body in order to play the shakuhachi is vital to 
the production of sounds that are then judged in terms of their sonic quality 
by a teacher. Body skills in shakuhachi playing include awareness of breath and 
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diaphragm control, embouchure and inner-mouth position, in addition to more 
technical features related to finger and head positions. ‘This all requires frequent 
practice so that the body unconsciously remembers all of the different bodily 
adjustments that fit together to produce the ‘right’ sound. Drawing on Merleau- 
Ponty, various scholars have pointed out the embodied nature of music learning, 
with Alerby and Ferm stating that to ‘acquire and incorporate the structures of 
music, we have to experience them with our body’ (2005: 181). The embodiment 
of shakuhachi sound production is a key concept reinforced through the methods 
of teaching. However, among the traditional komusé players of the Fuke-sha 
during the Edo era (1603-1867, a period of relative internal peace, political 
stability and economic growth in Japan that saw the crystallization of workman- 
ship associated with the traditional arts), it was not production of sound that was 
necessarily the focus: it was the awareness of the body during its production that 
could lead to enlightenment. 

In the digital repository is a sound file of Richard Chenhall and his teacher 
playing the fundamental note on the shakuhachi, called RO in Japanese notation.® 
They are just playing one note repeatedly but in playing that one note he is trying 
to learn the teacher’s tone by listening and imitating his teacher’s bodily move- 
ments. There are but a few verbal explanations; demonstration is the main form of 
communication. In Japan, when learning the shakuhachi there is often very little 
verbal communication. A student arrives to a lesson and there are other students 
present, all of whom hear each other’s lesson. Some kind of warm-up activity may 
be shared by the teacher and students. In this particular shakuhachi school, RO is 
played by both teacher and student and this might be followed by some comment 
by the teacher. The verbal comment may be a simple statement asking the student 
to play ‘more’, implying the teacher wants to hear a louder, fuller-sounding tone, 
or if the student is experiencing problems in sound production, the teacher may 
offer some technical advice. This is followed by the student playing the piece they 
are currently learning. The teacher and student then play the piece together. The 
teacher may make some comments but these comments are, again, often general 
ones about the overall ‘feeling’ of the piece. Specific technical difficulties may be 
addressed; however, the transmission of knowledge is through being attentive not 
only to the sound but also how that sound is produced and embodied. Linder 
(2012: 259) refers to this as ‘audial instruction’, rather than ‘verbal instruction’, in 
his study of shakuhachi tradition and transmission. 

Attempts to imitate a teacher’s sound and imagine the total bodily practice 
in playing the shakuhachi creates an experience of being both inside and outside 
of the production of sound. Shortly after the time of recording, Chenhall recalled 
in writing his thoughts and feelings: 


I was overly conscious of my teacher’s very loud and proficient sound 
that overwhelmed my own; I could feel the vibration from his flute 
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resonating around the room. I can feel my own flute vibrating and incor- 
porating the sound of my teacher’s flute. In the recording, this presence 
is not captured in the same way that I felt it. We can hear two flutes; one 
is louder than the other but the vibrational resonance, as I experienced it, 
is lost in the recording. While making the recording, I become conscious 
of my own sound when I make a mistake and it jars against the sound 
my teacher makes. Other times, I am caught up in the movement and 
rhythm of the sound production. At times it feels like I am not con- 
nected to the sound production at all and in that moment I lose focus 
and make a mistake; I am brought back to the struggles in my own body 
about forming the sound. It’s difficult to hear this in the recording, even 
for me when listening to this later. I hear some technical mistakes, but 
not the internal struggles I was experiencing. A passive listener would be 
more likely to focus on the tone and melody rather than the relational 
qualities of the two players. 


As stated earlier, in Chenhall’s experience of learning the traditional hon- 
kyoku repertoire, his teacher would often comment on the ‘feeling’ of the sounds 
produced. This feeling is connected to ‘understanding’. However, understanding 
a piece does not necessarily mean that a student becomes competent in the tech- 
nical aspects of playing a specific honkyoku. In learning the traditional honkyoku 
repertoire, Chenhall may learn an individual piece for up to two or three months 
and for longer pieces the time required to memorize and perform the piece to 
a teacher’s satisfaction may be longer. At each lesson, Chenhall reflected on his 
progress and whether he would be allowed to move to a new piece. Similar to the 
fieldnote excerpt above, in the following extract Chenhall notes the experience of 
being both in and out of the sound he is producing, but here this is connected by 
his teacher to a sense of understanding the feeling of the piece: 


I am walking to my teacher’s house and whilst walking I am rehearsing 
the piece I am to play to him in my mind. Each phrase courses through 
my body as I walk, my head moves as if I am playing an invisible shaku- 
hachi. I can hear the sounds in my head as my body moves, uncon- 
sciously reflecting the internal voicing of the sounds. Have I memorized 
the piece correctly? Will my embouchure and embodiment required to 
produce the sounds come together correctly in the act of performance? 
Have | internalized the piece? At the lesson, I play the piece. I feel that 
the ‘T that is producing the sound is slightly outside myself, observing 
the body that is making the sounds. I am only made aware of myself 
when I make a mistake, a note is off pitch, a phrase is rushed, a sound is 
lost. My body stumbles, my consciousness refocuses on my body and its 
failure to produce the correct sound. In that shifting of awareness I lose 
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some connection to the sound that I held previously. Rather than the 
perception of being moved along by the sound I am now struggling to 
move it forward. After I have finished, my teacher encouragingly states: 
‘Very good, very good but ... but ... you have not quite understood the 
piece, I did not feel it. One more week, I think’. 


The teacher here may well be referring to his student’s ability to either 
express or give meaning to the performance of a specific piece. Expression has 
been variously defined; for example, Newcomb states that “expressiveness results 
from the metaphorical resonances or analogies that a viewer-listener-reader finds 
between properties that an object possesses and properties of experience outside 
the object itself (1980: 625). Expression is, then, a result of the intrinsic proper- 
ties of music but also of the metaphorical resonances these properties have for the 
listener. With titles such as Yamagoe (crossing a mountain) and Daha (pounding 
waves), each honkyoku piece carries with it a specific story that has some expres- 
sive value. Yamagoe, a composition from the Kyushu region, literally refers to 
going over a mountain, but in Japanese this title is interpreted as overcoming dif- 
ficult obstacles. This in turn has been related to the discovery of the self-limiting 
idea of life and death in Zen Buddhist philosophies, experienced through over- 
coming severe obstacles in life (International Shakuhachi Society 2016a). Daha, 
often translated as ‘breaking of the waves’, represents self-discipline and the will 
to break all ties to terrestrial life to attain enlightenment (idem 2016b). There is 
a large body of literature about the expressive aspects of music around the world 
(see for example Kivy 1980; Newcomb 1980). Kivy sees music as expressive of 
emotional life because it bears structural resemblances to emotional life. Others, 
such as Howard (1971), have objected to this ‘isomorphic’ theory of music and 
emotion, arguing that just because one thing is identified as similar to another 
does not mean that one is a sign of the other. Newcomb summarizes these vari- 
ous arguments in his article ‘Sound and Feeling’ and emphasizes that music has 
specific expressive resonances founded upon its musical properties, but these 
resonances are interpersonal and part of a ‘shared enterprise that is culture, as a 
way of transmitting, changing and adding layers’ (1980: 638). 

Referring back to the above descriptions of ‘listening’ to the sounds of aikido, 
a trained shakuhachi player listens to the music in a different way to a novice, 
informed by the layers of understanding embodied through sustained, commit- 
ted practice. Listening to a recording of sounds of practice with a well-trained 
ear affords nuanced interpretations. However, listening with one’s training/ 
playing body in the production of sounded movement and music reaches beyond 
interpretation towards a multisensorial as-it-is-ness, as illustrated through both 
examples we have offered in this chapter. Chenhall’s recounting of the sensation 
of being ‘outside’ of the music demonstrates Nancy’s (2007) mode of ‘listening’ 
with all one’s being, rather than simply ‘hearing’ the technicalities required in 
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the body to produce the sound. In putting to one side the search for meaning 
through hearing music, the act of listening creates the very ‘feeling’ or ‘under- 
standing’ that the shakuhachi teacher refers to in his comments to his student. 
And the committed practitioner sees how such bodily training contributes to 
the development of one’s personhood — one’s growing sense of self and other in 
the cosmos more generally. For the shakuhachi player, at least in principle, this 
training is directed towards capturing the essence of the original honkyoku pieces 
by the Zen Buddhist monks, in order to achieve enlightenment through the one 
or eternal sound. 


Reflections 


So, what is the sound of shakuhachi? Is it the sound captured in a recording? Is it 
the vibrational aesthetic felt by the player, or the feelings evoked in the listener? 
Is it in our analytic reflections on all of these things? Similarly, we can ask: what is 
the sound of aikido training at Hombu dojo? The popping sound of the mat slap- 
ping? The sensations of sound in a training body? The reflections on the various 
associations that the sounds may evoke in many who listen to the recording over 
the years? Or all of these? If part of our aim (as sonic ethnographers) is to share 
the embodied experience of being in sound, what is the best way to represent 
this? What are the relations between player and instrument, player and teacher, 
player and environment that inform various qualities of sound? How can we 
capture and share those multivocal qualities of sound that are holistically embed- 
ded in the sensuous, vibrating body in motion? How can we better consider how 
auditory knowledge is variously expressed by practitioners and by listeners with a 
range of practical knowledge and with different sensitivities? 

In posing these questions at the last hurdle, we are not expecting to find (nor 
offer) simple answers. Gerschon (2013: 259) argues that ‘representing sounds 
sonically’ gives the producers of sound an important voice, allowing the listener 
to experience an affective quality of the sound and helping to retain information, 
such as tone and tenor, that would be lost when translated to text. However, 
what we have found is that we must not be fooled into thinking that our sounded 
recorded data is a total reality. Like texts, a recording is one possible represen- 
tation, around which an interpretative act is framed. Jonathan Sterne argues 
that a sounded ethnography embraces ‘sonic imaginations [that are] necessarily 
plural, recursive, reflexive, driven to represent, refigure and redescribe’ (2012: 5, 
cited in Gerschon 2013: 259). We extend this to our own work to say that the 
multivocality of sounded data is an important addition to the repertoire of our 
sounded ethnographic methods. Our two examples highlight how involvement 
in the production of sound may be relationally and physically felt and listened 
to differently in situ than it is when extracted from a site and heard apart from 
the multiple sensations that produced it. Involvement in this production extends 
beyond experience and reportage as it embraces the practitioner and affects her 
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sense of being. To be in sound is, as the quote by Deleuze reminded us at the start 
(Deleuze 2005 [1981]: 31), to become through the sounded practice. 

‘The two examples of sonic practice in this chapter illustrate how learning to 
‘be and become in sound’ is a key tool for ethnographers who are also practitio- 
ners — listening through the ears and pores is part of our habitus, as part of our 
training, as part of our sense of being in and feeling vibration and movement 
in the sounding space. It requires deeply holistic “somatic modes of attention’ 
(Csordas 1993: 138), as well as a fair amount of individual sensory ‘inattention’ 
to some details in the sonic environment. Because sounds are embodied, both in 
their production and in their perception, they allow for the creation of a shared, 
collaborative intimacy between humans and places. This intimacy can be force- 
ful when the slap of a mat reverberates around the fallen we or it can be gentle, 
seductive even, when the sounds of shakuhachi float through the air — when 
teacher and student’s melodies intertwine with ‘vibrational affect’ (see Gerschon 
2013). Being in sound affords a bodily awareness to an often-jumbled totality of 
sensations. If we can increasingly recognize these nuances in our own practices 
then we should at least have a better sense of what is required to interrogate other 
people’s bodily and sonic experiences. 
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Notes 


1. See also Chapter 10 in this volume on the ‘multisensual’ in Ambonwari emic expressions of 
song-dance experience. 

2. http://sonicjapan.clab.org.au. Accessed 9 April 2016. 

Note that all italics within quotes in this chapter appear in the original source. 

4, See phenomenological discourse on different states of (social) being, especially Nancy 
(2000) on the fundamental state of ‘being with’. 

5. https://soundcloud.com/sonicjapan/hombu-aikido-dojo-with-doshu. Accessed 9 April 
2016. 

6. For example, the recordings made at Hombu déjé in Tokyo and those made at Iwama 
dojo in Ibaraki Prefecture contain very different sounds representing somewhat different 
styles, different instructors and different practice cultures around vocalization (or not). At 
Iwama, practitioners vocalize with a sound called a kiai, that comes from their centre/belly 
or hara upon contact (e.g., gripping or striking) or when throwing a partner. These usually 
begin with a vowel sound as in ‘eeeeup!’ or ‘aiiuuup!’, etc. At Hombu, in contrast, students 
attempt to train ‘silently’ even if they are still engaging their centre and extending their ki 
(life energy) in the movement. 


>» 


7. These clothes include the white robe (keiko gi), a white or black belt depending upon rank, 
and, for yudansha (students with black belts), hakama (pleated and long skirt-like trousers 
in black or dark blue cloth). 


8. https://soundcloud.com/sonicjapan/shakuhachi-lesson. Accessed 9 April 2016. 
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An Analysis of Form: 
The Concept of kata 
in Japanese Traditional Music 


Gunnar Jinmei Linder 


Abstract: In this article | attempt 
a partly new way of analysing the 
clusters of sound that constitute 
the building blocks — kata — of the 
fundamental repertoire of the Japa- 
nese bamboo flute shakuhachi. 
These kata can be perceived as 
structural entities of the music, but 
some Japanese scholars regard 
them as intangible prescriptive enti- 
ties that are implicit in... any of the 
traditional art forms that exist (or 
have existed) in Japan. | challenge 
the notion that these kata should be 
seen as motifs, and suggest a new 
terminology that | find appropriate 
for describing the musical events Keywords: kata, form, phrase, Ja- 
that occur in the sound clusters. panese music, shakuhachi, tradition 


Comment on Japanese names and words: 
Japanese names are given as they are used in 
Japan, with family name first. Long vowels are 
indicated with a macron, except in the case of 
words for which there exist conventional spellings 
in English, for example, Tokyo instead of Toky6. 
Japanese words are italicized, except for the names 
of instruments, for example shakuhachi, shamisen, 
and koto. 
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Introduction 


Background 

The shakuhachi (J\/\, see Plate 1) is a vertical end-blown bamboo flute, possibly with 
roots in the ney, an ancient flute made of reed. The ney is a commonly used instrument 
in Central Asia, and it has a history that goes back to the third millennium BCE.’ The 
ney is probably related to the Chinese xiao.” In Tang dynasty China (618-907) the most 
commonly used flute was the chiba, the Chinese reading of the characters )\/\, and the 
supposed ancestor of the Japanese shakuhachi.? The name of the instrument refers to 
its standard length: shaku (chi in Chinese) is a mensural unit of length, and hachi (ba in 
Chinese) means ‘eight,’ referring to 8 units of length sun, which is a tenth of a shaku; 
the standard length is thus one shaku and eight (hachi) sun,* which in today's measures 
is approximately 54.5 centimetres. This corresponds to a tuning in D. Even though the 
name asserts a length of 1 shaku 8 sun, the shakuhachi is available in various lengths, 
from 1 shaku 3 sun up to 3 shaku or longer, each with a different pitch and timbre. The 
pitch changes half a step with each sun, up to approximately 2 shaku 2 sun, but the 
actual length for any given pitch may vary also depending on the thickness of the bore 
and other aspects.°® 

The shakuhachi has a long history in Japan; it is historically proven that it came to Japan 
in the eighth century by way of the Korean kingdom Paekche.® Some later sources indicate 
that it may have entered the country already in the sixth century, but the chiba seems to 
have been revived from an older instrument in the early Tang dynasty China, probably 
around the 630s. In Japan the shakuhachi was used at the court, as an instrument in the 
court music ensemble for around 150 years, but even after that it seems to having been 
played — typically — by male members of the court. In medieval times it may also have 
been used by mendicant monks, but this cannot be substantiated until the early sixteenth 
century. It was employed in music forms preceding the No theatre, but it was not included 
in the ensemble of this stage art. In 1512 the shakuhachi is mentioned in a treatise on 
court music, some 700 years after it was abolished from the court music ensemble. In 


1 Oxford Music Online, at http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com/: ney, March 1, 2011. 


2 In Japanese sho, xiao (3), or ddshd, dongxiao ({filiff), not to be confused with the mouth organ sho (ZE). It 
is believed that the xiao came from the west to China as a reed flute. NIPPONICA: sho, March 21, 2011. 


3 Oxford Music Online, at http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com/: xiao, March 1, 2011. 


4 The text Shichiku shoshin-shd indicates that the hachi could be either sun (t) or the shorter measure bu 
(33), where 1 sun is equivalent to 10 bu. (Nakamura, Shichiku shoshin-shd (1664), 1974, 4). 

5 Regarding the making of the shakuhachi, | have consulted a recorded conversation with the shakuhachi 
maker Nomura Godo in 1986, and a personal communication with the American shakuhachi maker Monty 
Levenson, on September 19, 2011. Please refer to Monty Levenson’s site for further information about the 
relation between pitch and length: http://www.shakuhachi.com/Y-ShakuhachiPitchChart.html. 


6 A kingdom from 18 BCE to 660 BCE; J: Kudara. ( WA). 
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this treatise, the author claims that the shakuhachi should not be 
regarded as a popular music instrument, but rather as a court music 
instrument.’ The shakuhachi is, however, most widely known as 
an instrument used by a certain group of Zen monks, who were 
officially acknowledged as such in the late seventeenth century. 
The present study examines the repertoire that began to develop by 
the hands of these monks — the so-called komus6 — and attempts 
a new approach to the analysis of phrases in this music. 

The music for the shakuhachi can be divided in two major 
groups: the true or fundamental repertoire that developed during 
the Edo period (1603-1867), so-called honkyoku, and other ‘outer’ 
styles of music, so-called gaikyoku. The ‘outer’ repertoire comprises 
a vast array of music, from the chamber music of the Edo period 
(commonly referred to as sankyoku, but a more precise term would 
be jiuta-sokyoku), to modern compositions and ensembles with 
instruments from other music cultures. In this article, however, | will 
concentrate on the fundamental repertoire, the honkyoku, since it 
is a repertoire of mainly solo music for the instrument.® 

Today there are a number of lineages or schools of shakuhachi 
playing, most of which began to develop as formalized styles during 
the late nineteenth century. The oldest extant of these styles is the 
Kinko-ryu, where the word ryd, literally meaning ‘stream’ or ‘flow,’ 
stands for a certain line or lineage. This style developed after the 
first Kurosawa Kinko (1710-1771), and its repertoire was canonized 
in the early nineteenth century.® 


Plate 1: 
The shakuhachi 
used by the author 


? Toyohara Sumiaki, Taigen-sho PAF (1512), Chapter 5, Shakuhachi. Kamisangé, “Shakuhachi-gaku no 
ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 72. 


8 The honkyoku consists of a specific set of pieces, strictly defined within each lineage or even sub-lineage. 
In the case of gaikyoku, on the other hand, the definition is broader. Among practitioners of pre-Meiji-period 
music it is normally defined as the repertoire of chamber music, originally composed for vocals and the string 
instruments koto and shamisen. For practitioners of new or contemporary music it is often defined as ‘that 
which is not honkyoku.’ The term sankyoku refers to a performance practice including three instruments 
(koto, shamisen, shakuhachi or the bowed instrument kokyd), and the term jiuta-sokyoku (haa HH) refers to 
the lead instrument of the performed pieces: local songs of the Kansai area accompanied by the shamisen 
as the lead instrument (jiuta) and pieces where the koto is the lead instrument (sdkyoku). 


9 See Linder, Deconstructing Tradition in Japanese Music, Chapter 8, 2012. 
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Aim and Limitations of the Present Study 

There are several sub-lineages even within the Kinko-ryu. In the present study | analyse 
the style of Yamaguchi Gord (1933-99), with whom | studied from 1985. The honkyoku 
notation that he used is the so-called Miura notation, written in 1928-29 by Miura Kindo 
(1875-1940), a student of Araki Kodo II (1823-1908), the leader of the Kinko-ryi as it 
passed over from the feudal society of the Edo period to the ‘modern’ times of the Meiji 
period (1868-1912). During this transition the position of the shakuhachi in society changed 
from that of religious implement to its (re-)acknowledgement as the musical instrument it 
had been at least until the late seventeenth century. 

Japanese researchers indicate that the smallest melodic units of honkyoku are musical 
motifs, ideally played in one breath. In my PhD thesis | challenged this understanding of 
the honkyoku repertoire, at least in the interpretation of Yamaguchi Goro, and here | further 
expound my perception of motifs and phrases in this musical genre.'° 

In this article | firstly suggest a structural approach in analyses of the constitutive parts 
of the sound clusters that are the building blocks of the music, and secondly | suggest 
an aesthetic approach when analysing larger sections of the pieces, in contrast to the 
musicological analyses of tetrachords and nuclear tones as are perhaps more common 
amongst Japanese scholars. 


The Notion of Form (kata), and its Relation to Motif and Phrase 

Nishiyama Matsunosuke, an important historian of Edo-period culture, expounds in 
detail his notion of prescriptive forms as the very basis for traditional arts. He holds that 
the Way of Art, geido, is something that differentiates Japanese traditional art forms from 
those in all other countries or cultural areas. 

The prescriptive elements of an art form are presumed to be contained in a number 
of stylized forms, kata, which are what a student will learn. The kata prescribe the bodily 
movements inherent in the art. Nishiyama argues that kata, the prescriptive forms, exist as 
intangible forms but not as physical patterns. He argues that kata can be seen in Zeami’s 
notions of various levels of mastery of the No art: they constitute a certain principle of 
action, which each individual has to find for him- or herself.'' By repeating the kata, one 
has to discover one’s own principle of action, in accordance with the kata.'? This would, 
of course, imply that one’s own principle of action is not by necessity exactly the action 
prescribed by the kata, but rather an action that is to a certain degree in accordance with 
the kata, yet at the same time not inconsistent with one’s own natural way of acting out 


10 |bid., Chapters 8 and 9. 


11 Nishiyama enumerates the terms an’i (Zé{iZ), ran’i (f#d/\Z), and shigoku no kyo (EKKO), which according 
to him are the quintessence of mastery of the No art. (Geid6d to dentd, 1984, 46). 


12 Nishiyama, Geid6 to dentd, 1984, 46. 
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the kata. | believe that this idea is crucial for a more open or varied perception of phrases 
or motifs in honkyoku. | return to this issue in the analyses below. 

To learn the forms of an art is, however, not the only thing that is required. Nishiyama 
holds that within the kata there is also kokoro, i.e., ‘heart,’ ‘spirituality’ or ‘mindfulness,’ 
which makes the kata come alive, in order to become great art: “[T]he kata actually 
contains also kokoro at its depth. If one really masters the kata, the kokoro, together with 
the kata, will be in one’s own bodily possession.”'? Nishiyama does not specify how and 
when the spirituality or artfulness, kokoro, of the art develops, and | assume that it would 
be a question of sensitivity and aptitude for the art, and much less of the ability to learn 
the patterns that are prescribed. Nishiyama holds that one of the advantages with kata 
is that, by learning the intangible patterns, anyone will be able to bring forth a minimum 
requirement of a fair reproduction of the piece, play, or whatever art form it is. Nishiyama 
discusses the notion of kata in relation to No, but he concludes that irrespective of the 
Way of Art — the ge/dé — in question, the principle is exactly the same even if there are 
differences in regard to names and ways of doing it." 

The well-known musicologist Kikkawa Eishi holds that the system of kata is a unique 
feature of Japanese arts, but his notion of kata differs from Nishiyama’s: Kikkawa views 
kata as a structural element, which has kept the form of the music and other kinds of art 
intact. Tsukitani Tsuneko, another musicologist and an outstanding scholar of shakuhachi, 
also uses the term kata in her analyses of shakuhachi honkyoku, and in Tsukitani’s writing 
the term seems to denote structural patterns that coincide with motifs. | believe there 
are strong similarities in the way Kikkawa and Tsukitani employ this term in relation to 
the structure of a piece. Kikkawa, however, places emphasis on kata as an unchanging 
element, whereas Tsukitani’s conception of kata does not seem to go beyond the factual 
existence of patterns in the notated score. 

Tsukitani discusses kata on the level of motifs, as well as representative kata for 
a complete piece. She holds that the formation of motifs is related to how these phrases 
are performed, in terms of rhythm, tempo, and dynamics, i.e., in my understanding on a level 
of what we may refer to as ‘sound phrases.’'® The canonization of the repertoire within 
the various sub-divisions of schools that began to develop from the 1870s included major 
changes in how the pieces were performed. On the other hand, the structural elements 
of the pieces, in the way that they were notated, are not prescriptive per se; the structure 
indicates identity, but a discrete realization of a piece is part of an enactment of that piece, 
and as such, it is dependent on the surrounding context. 


18 Ibid. (€O (HY) EVI BOA, RISCOMIC Md) BERETS, Ar MY SIEVE DICT AV 
IE PR TEM CE BIC, HE KOTHATSE LICR, ). 


14 |bid., 47. 
15 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyd, 2000, 145. 
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Kikkawa gives a large number of examples of kata in Japanese music, ranging from 
court music and No to the popular art forms of the Edo period, for example, the music in 
Kabuki and the puppet theatre.'® Since the present study is centred around the instrumental 
shakuhachi music, | omit his discussion of order of performance in No, the vocal parts 
of recitation in No, the order in which music and dancers appear in the court music, and 
so on. In direct relation to music, Kikkawa asserts that there are identifiable kata in the 
melody lines of the song and the instruments. For example, in the epic genre gidayu-bushi, 
there are forty to fifty different kinds of kata. From this limited number the composer would 
“select and arrange the kata” so that they blend musically with the instruments and the 
vocal lines. The performer should attempt to merge him- or herself with the kata, and 
“what should be respected is not the outer form, but the spirit of the kata.”"” Even if this 
statement sounds similar to the word kokoro used by Nishiyama (see above), Kikkawa’s 
generic discussion of kata relates to the research on shakuhachi music conducted by 
Tsukitani Tsuneko. 

Tsukitani uses the term onku to denote what she considers to be the smallest melodic 
unit. She differentiates between these onku and the larger units gakku. The latter is 
a common musical term in Japanese, denoting a musical phrase. A gakku can consist of 
one or several onku, where each onku is ideally performed in one breath.'® In her analyses, 
Tsukitani at times implicitly uses the notion of ‘form’ or ‘pattern,’ and also at times talks 
about kata. For example, she states that: 


In Kinko-ryd ... the number of different individual sounds and variation of pitches within a mo- 
tif is small. Occasionally there are sound patterns that contain a greater number of individu- 
al sounds, but even in these cases the sound patterns are divided in performance into several 
[smaller units] (by adding breathing spells), and the whole piece will sound as a succession of 
motifs of equally long duration.'® 


Additionally, she refers to patterns at the end of pieces, in which case she also uses 
the word kata.?° It seems as if she envisages units, sound patterns, that are larger than 
motifs (onku), but smaller than phrases (gakku), although sometimes it seems that the 
terms ‘sound patterns’ and ‘motifs’ are used more or less synonymously. 


16 Kikkawa, Nihon ongaku no seikaku, 1980, 155-160. 
17 Ibid., 167. (COMO BARE ALI / BINS lL, HOMME CLR <, UO HHHTRD CH). 
18 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 128. (onku TJ / gakku 38“). 


19 |bid., 133. Emphasis added. rad CL ... FUAD FAST MOME DAU, HCE C<K SAD GK 
ZERO TD HITCH, CIBILV COANE ALT CARS HO LO) WIZE SMSO, SHARIN IO 
BIR AOL HC AZ,y ). 

20 E.g., Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyé, 2000, 135. 
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Based on my own learning process and practical performance experience | have come 
to believe that it would be musically interesting to define explicitly ‘intermediate size units’ 
in the music, units that are smaller than Tsukitani’s ‘motifs.’ | believe that these smaller 
units are an important aspect when analysing the transmission of the honkyoku tradition, 
and that furthermore they make an important contribution to the understanding of the 
music. | also believe that ‘motif’ is a somewhat misleading concept since it has a more 
rigid definition in Western (art) music, and | am not convinced that this term is directly 
applicable to the honkyoku. What Tsukitani refers to as onku (motifs) are complete sets 
of sounds. The word on refers to a ‘sound,’ and ku refers to a ‘phrase’ or a ‘clause,’ and 
| would prefer to refer to these onku as ‘sound phrases’ or simply ‘phrases.’ In traditional 
music the word fushi is commonly used to refer to a complete set of sounds, and | find 
this to be an alternative term. 

Tsukitani’s thorough and comprehensive research indicates the existence of a limited 
number of ‘sound phrases.’ Analysing thirteen of the thirty-six Kinko-ryu honkyoku, Tsukitani 
found a total of 1,078 sound phrases, consisting of 356 different kinds. That means that, 
on the average, one in every third phrase was of the same kind. The number is greater 
than the forty to fifty kata to which Kikkawa referred as being used in gidayu-bushi, but 
the idea of arranging a number of fixed forms in a certain order is the same.?! 

Kikkawa and Tsukitani seem to regard kata as structural and tangible elements that 
constitute the building blocks of an art form, and here | firstly and primarily regard kata 
as structures in music. The music is created by arranging a limited number of kata in 
a certain order. The order in which the kata unfold is of course the structure of the music, 
giving a certain piece a context-independent existence. However, a certain form should 
be performed in the way that the transmitter/teacher prescribes. If we assume that the 
word kata has a definable meaning, and if we regard — as does Nishiyama — the kata as 
intangible entities that implicitly contain certain prescriptive elements, then the structural 
elements — such as onku in Tsukitani’s terminology — are not kata.” 

The following section is an attempt to analyse the actual sonic and notation material, 
to see if we can reach such a conclusion. Conversely, if Tsukitani’s onku are synonymous 
with kata, then there seems to be no room for the prescriptive elements that Nishiyama 
perceives as being implicit in the kata. 


21 |bid., 188-134. Because of the relatively limited number of kinds of sound phrases, it is almost impossible 
to ascertain, simply through hearing, what piece, or what part of a given piece, is being performed at any 
given moment, something that Tsukitani also concludes. | believe that this is also a reason why the pieces 
tend to be long: it takes time to create the right atmosphere of the piece with the relatively limited number of 
building blocks. 


22 For a thorough discussion of the process of transmission, see Linder, Deconstructing Tradition jin 
Japanese Music, Chapter 8, 2012. 
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Analysis 


About the Study 

The main audial materials used in the following analyses of sound clusters are listed 
below. The material consists of three different recordings of Yamaguchi Goro performing 
the piece “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” the first piece in the Miura notation and the 
first piece normally taught within the Kinko lineage. As an addition to these three recordings 
| have also utilized a recording in which Yamaguchi is singing the notation in the typical style 
of shakuhachi solfeggio (shdfu). To illustrate certain points | have also used parts of other 
pieces; these cases are explicitly indicated. All recordings are by Yamaguchi Goro except 
for one in which | compare him with his father and teacher Yamaguchi Shiro (Figure 14). 

The shakuhachi covers three tonal registers (octaves). On a standard 
shakuhachi (D), one can actually produce a Db and a C below that by lowering 
the chin. The open hole notes are: D, F, G, A, and C. With half-holing and 
by varying the embouchure and chin-position it is possible to create half 
tones and microtones. These half tones and microtones become breathier 
and have a more rough texture than the open-hole tones. The third register is 
not complete: Db, D, Eb, E, G. With certain techniques it is also possible to create an F. 

The quoted parts of the recordings are supported with the Miura notation, and a tran- 
scription into Western staff notation. The structural sounds, the notated tones, are indicated 
by white notes, and any tone or tonal interval before, after, or between the structural sounds 
are indicated by black notes. Duration is important to the understanding of the division of 
sound clusters; the staff notation is therefore written graphically, in order to indicate more 
accurately the actual time intervals. The latter are measured with the software GarageBand 
'08 (4.1.2). The transcriptions of the shakuhachi notation into staff notation were done by 
one of my shakuhachi students, composer Kristofer Svensson, using the software Sibelius 
6.2. Half-tones ought to be notated as flats, partly due to the quality of the tone and partly 
due to the fact that they are notated as ‘lowered’ tones in the shakuhachi notation, but 
when there is a glissando (e.g., from Db to D), the Db is notated as C# in order to provide 
a better graphical representation of the sound. All measurements and transcriptions were 
carried out in June 2013. 


Recording 1 Colombia Records, 1975 

Recording 2. Undated radio broadcast 

Recording 3 Victor Japan, 1992 

Recording 4 — shakuhachi solfeggio, Victor Japan, 1992. 
Shakuhachi played by Takemura Komei. 
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Phrases, Patterns, and Forms First structure sound (tsu). 


1. What is a Phrase? ~ \ 
| will commence this discussion Left-side beat-mark. 
a 
4 


by giving an example of how the 
sound clusters | analyse are built. To 
begin with | will assume that each Second structure sound (ro). 
‘package’ of sounds can be referred 
to as a ‘phrase,’ such as the one in 


Tone-bending ornament. 


Figure 1 (a), as already mentioned “ew Right-side beat-mark. 
above. For those who are not familiar Type of repetition (nayashi). 
with shakuhachi notation | have added 
some comments indicating how this 
phrase is constructed.?° ; “  Right-side beat-mark. 
; : baad Figure 1 (a): Kinko- 
Firstly, the shakuhachi notation is ryii notation, based 
rudimentary; it constitutes a simplified on the Miura notation. “Nw Right-side beat-mark. 


representation of the basic structure Calligraphy by Sato 
Ryoko in Linder, 


of the piece, for example, the two kKinko-ryi Shakuhachi d Phrase-ending ornament. 
syllabic characters pronounced tsu —_ Honkyoku, p. 223. 


(Eb) and ro (D) in the example to the 
right.2* Secondly, apart from this basic structure, notated with the syllabic characters, 
repetitions are marked with auxiliary symbols, for example, a tone-bending repetition 
(nayashi) as in the example (the wave-like symbol). Thirdly, the Miura notation is one of 
the more detailed, and some ornaments are notated, such as passing microtonal ornaments 
and phrase ending ornaments: here we have a tone-bending ornament between the two 
structural tones, and a tone-bending ornament at the end of the phrase. These ornaments 
are not always played by Yamaguchi as they are written; at times they may be excluded, or 
exchanged for other ornaments. Even if there is no ornamental mark, Yamaguchi would, at 
times, add an ornament. Fourthly, the rhythm is notated with dots on the right and left side 
of the vertically written notation, and the time elapses from side to side, like a pendulum. 
In this example, the phrase begins on the left side, where the tone with the fingering 
for a lowered tsu is played. The tone is held, while adding a pitch-altering ornament, until 
one reaches the right side. On the right side the tone with the fingering ro is played. Each 
right-left or left-right move represents half a beat. 


23 For a more complete discussion of various techniques used in shakuhachi playing, see Linder, Notes on 
Kinko-ryd Shakuhachi Honkyoku, 2011. 


24 This tsu represents an F on a standard-length shakuhachi, but by default this fingering is played 5b, which 
is referred to as meri (lowered). There is a symbol to indicate a lowered pitch (2), but this is often omitted as 
is the case here. 
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The next symbol represents a type of repetition called nayashi, where the pitch is 
lowered half a step on the left side beat mark, and then the pitch is returned in a glissando. 

In the example there is no mark on the left side after the second right-side mark, which 
is positioned immediately to the right of the nayashi repetition. In such cases a virtual 
left-side mark is imagined, the pendulum swings to the left side and then flows back to 
the right side. 

The phrase ends on the left side, after the third and last right-side beat mark. A phrase 
ending ornament is notated, indicating a bending of the tone: the pitch is dropped and 
the tone is cut off. 

The first tone is articulated with a finger attack. A breath is taken before the nayashi 
repetition, but the phrase obviously continues and ends with a typical ornament where 
the pitch is dropped. 

Assuming that each beat has an even time value, the phrase would look something 
like this in Western notation: 


= 24 


¢ 
i iiell cd. te 


oO te 
a 


Figure 1 (b): Western notation, based on the Miura notation. 


In actual realizations of this phrase the situation is, however, quite different. Figures 2-4 
show three different performance enactments at different stages in the development of 
Yamaguchi Gord's art, and Figure 5 displays an enactment for transmission purposes. 


Left side (tsu) Right side (ro) Breath Repetition begins Phrase ends 
— SE Se 


aa Cd ew oon won 


aa ete 


Figure 2: Analysis of the example phrase. “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” Recording 3. 


The first half beat, from the left side to the right side, is four and a half seconds long. 
The second half beat, from the first right-side beat mark to the unmarked left side (the 
virtual left-side beat mark), has a duration of five and a half seconds. There he takes 
a breath for two and a half seconds, and begins from the unmarked left side to the end 
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of the phrase. The phrase ends on the left side, after the last right-side beat mark. The 
whole phrase contains ten half-beat counts, and is twenty-two and a half seconds long. 
In an older recording, Recording 1 (Figure 3), the same phrase looks like this: 


Left side (tsu) Right side (ro) Breath Repetition begins Phrase ends 
——o te —=oi 7 
00:00 10 00:15 


Hifumi Hachigaeshi 14 


Figure 3: Analysis of the example phrase performed. “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” Recording 1. 


As we can see here, the time interval is similar, but the whole phrase is four seconds 
shorter. On the other hand, the total time is slightly more than twenty-four seconds in the 
radio broadcast, Recording 2 (Figure 4). 


Left side (tsu) Right side (ro) Breath Repetition begins Phrase ends 
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¥=_— c= —— — 


Hifumi Hachigaeshi 2.8 


Figure 4: Analysis of the example phrase performed. “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” Recording 2. 


Finally, the recording from the “lesson” where Yamaguchi is singing the notation: 


Left side (tsu) Right side (ro) Breath Repetition begins Phrase ends 
SS . —— 
00:00 00:05 00:10 00:15 


02 Keiko 1 1.8 


Figure 5: Analysis of the example phrase taught. “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” Recording 4. 
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The breath is circa one second, which is remarkably short compared to the performance 
enactments in Figures 2-4, but the total length is similar to Figure 3. Figures 2 and 4 are 
similar, and both are longer (22-24 seconds) compared to Figures 3 and 5 (18-19 seconds). 

The phrases that appear in this piece are approximately between eight and up to 
thirteen or fourteen seconds long if there is no breath prescribed within the phrase. In 
the example we have just seen, and generally in the style of Yamaguchi, there is normally 
a breath before a nayashi repetition, except in a few pieces with a more accentuated 
rhythm and faster tempo. Other phrases contain breathing intervals as a formalized pattern. 
Phrases that include a breath — or in more rare cases two or more — tend to be around 
twenty seconds or longer. The point | wish to make here is that the length of the sound 
clusters, the subtle and detailed ornamentations, their marked beginnings and ends, all 
make such ‘clusters’ eligible to be called phrases rather than motifs. Before proceeding 
to the integral parts of these phrases | will present two more examples in Figures 6 and 7 
below, one shorter and one longer phrase. 


2 bam? “be —— 
Es 
al 03:20 03:25 
4 l ee ee ee eee ! a ee ee ee ee 
y 


Figure 6: Example of a short phrase. “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” Recording 3. 


This phrase consists of two structural sounds, as in the first examples (Figures 2-5) 
above. The phrase is articulated with a strong and rather long grace note (Bb) and an 
attack before reaching the C. 

The grace note comes from below, but the attack adds almost like a grace note above 
the C.?° A portamento-like slide is added, aiming towards D before reaching the Ab. 
This final tone is first lowered and then returned to its original pitch. Even if this phrase 
is shorter, less than half the length of the above examples, it is complete in itself with 
a distinct beginning and an obvious end. 

Let us now examine the longer phrase, which measures some thirty seconds. It contains 
a series of nayashi-like repetitions, and therefore includes breathing intervals. 


25 The attack is generated by quickly opening and closing the rear hole, which creates a very short un- 
notated D. 
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st hr ek Varta PE fal et Br eA ern a Ol scoot ae Ol bs co ee I 
Figure 7: Example of a long phrase. “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” ~ 
Recording 3. 0 —yJ 

— hf 

This whole phrase circles around the C, with a short drop to an } 4 
Ab, and then the gradually quicker glissandos between Bb and C. ~ % 
Since the phrase is in the low register, following on from two subtle Z 
phrases from Eb — D, and Eb — G, the beginning is not strongly A 
accentuated, and it ends with a long and soft slide up towards a D. 37 5 

The examples above indicate that the sound clusters that are / 
building blocks in the music are complete packages of sound — + 


/ 
iT) 
“phrase-like” of their own accord — and | think it is possible here to je 
draw a preliminary conclusion that these clusters could be under- $ 
stood as musical phrases. Whether they also may be regarded as + 
kata — in one way or another — is yet to be investigated. bz 

2. What Makes Up a Phrase? 

The similarities that we find in all the recordings relate to how the ornamental techniques 
are used. The phrase in Figure 1 begins with an attack. Between the initial tsu (Eb) and 
the following ro (D) there is a meri-komi, consisting of a sudden drop in the pitch and 
a gradual return before moving to the ro. These aspects of meri-komi, the quick drop 
and the slow return, are characteristic elements of this technique, which functions as 
a passing-note-ornament. There is an attack when arriving on the ro, and the phrase ends 
with an ori-keshi, a quick drop of the pitch, following which the tone is cut off. 

This phrase is normally performed in the same way whenever and wherever it appears 
in a piece. Sometimes, however, it may happen that the attack on the initial structural 
note is left out. The attack on the second structural note may be stronger or weaker. The 
microtonal meri-komi ornament between these two structural notes is always present, but 
with subtle variations in pitch, and the ‘return’ to the original pitch may be slightly longer 
or shorter.?° 


26 The terms ‘narrow’ (semai) and ‘wide’ (hiro/) are applied, for example, to the tsu no meri (Eb) to indicate 
slightly lower or higher pitch. 
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We may now examine a similar phrase, such as the one in Figure 8: 


00" 10" 20" 


OO 


Figure 8: Example from the piece “Taki-otoshi no Kyoku.” 


The circled part is the same as in Figure 1, but here the phrase 
continues. What should be noted, however, is that the attack on the 


initial structural note, the microtonal ornament, and the attack on the 

second structural note are the same or very similar. Again, it would 2 
be possible to leave out an attack, but the microtonal meri-komi w~ 
ornament between the first two structural notes will not be omitted. 

Therefore, | find this ornament to be a recurring pattern, whereas the is 
attacks are more left to the will of the performer. The timing and the o 


execution of a pattern may vary to some degree, but the pattern itself 

is always there, normally as part of the ornamentation of the phrase. Figure 9 shows an 
example of a standard phrase that can be executed in different ways. In Figures 9 (a) — (d) 
| give examples of four different patterns used together with the same structural notes, and 
| would regard them as four differently patterned executions of one and the same phrase. 


J 


Figure 9: Example from “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe,” Recording 3. NI 
~ 
As an example of how these patterns can be interpreted in different 
ways, below | explain four possible ways of actual performance of the é ~ 
phrase in Figure 9. oO 
Figure 9 (a) 


The tsu (Eb) is held for a longer period. A deep and extended microtonal meri-komi 
ornament is added between the tsu (Eb) and the re (G). This pattern creates a heavy 
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atmosphere; there is plenty of time to reflect over the initial Eb, and the intermittent F 
may be shorter or longer in order to impart a weaker or stronger sense of anticipation of 
the G. The tempo is slower over the whole phrase, and a slightly longer breath is taken 
before the nayashi repetition. 


Figure 9 (b) 


The tsu (Eb) is held for a shorter period.. A shallow and swift microtonal meri-komi 
ornament is added between the tsu (Eb) and the re (G). This pattern also allows for 
reflection on the initial Eb, but it creates a less heavy sensation. The intermittent F is not 
sustained for too long, since that would hinder the forwards movement, towards the G. 


Figure 9 (c) 


The tsu (Eb) is held for a longer period.. There is no microtonal meri-komi ornament 
added between the tsu (Eb) and the re (G). This pattern creates a strong feeling, but 
without the meri-komi there is no sense of stopping or reflecting; with a strong attack 
on the intermittent F, it creates a sense of a dynamic forward movement, towards the G. 


Figure 9 (d) 


The tsu (Eb) is held for a shorter period. There is no microtonal meri-komi ornament 
added between the tsu (Eb) and the re (G). This pattern is the lightest of the four. A less 
accentuated attack on the intermittent F compared to pattern 9 (c) imparts an energetic 
and light, almost cheerful, touch. 

Figure 10 is an example of how the different patterns described in Figures 9 (a) — (d) 
can be used in combination. This section is from the piece “Kyusht Reibo.” Personally, 
| would here use the patterns 9 (a), 9 (b), and 9 (d) for the tonal interval Eb — G. The last 
phrase is the same as in Figure 1 (apart from the extra repetition after the nayashi), and 
has the function of concluding this set of phrases. The transcription is from Yamaguchi 
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Gord (Victor, 1999), and he is using the patterns | suggest, but with a less deep drop of 
the Eb pitch in 9 (a). All in all, a soft and gentle transition is enacted through the first two 
phrases, becoming slightly more vivid in the third phrase where the whole passage peaks 
on the Ab. The entire section finally reaches its conclusion in the last phrase (Eb — D). 
The duration is almost fifty seconds. 


00" 


— o 


Figure 10: Example from “Kyisht Reibo.” Yamaguchi Gord, Victor Japan, 1999. 


From this | believe we can reach a preliminary conclusion that patterns constitute 
a formalized application of ornamental techniques, and as such they are prescriptive in 
character. However, patterns are applications of technique, which means that they are not 
discrete units. We can analyse a technique, for example meri-komi, and state that meri- 
komi means that you abruptly drop the pitch approximately half a step, and then gradually 
return the pitch to what it originally was. As a performance technique it is a discrete entity. 
However, in actual performance enactments the patterns need something to be applied 
to, namely a phrase. A phrase is made up of one or more structural notes, which makes 
it a structural entity and as such it has an outer form. 
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To recapitulate the notions of kata among the Japanese scholars mentioned in the 
introduction: My understanding is that they have quite different definitions of the word kata. 
Tsukitani looks at motifs and counts them as they appear in the notation. Kikkawa also 
counts kata, but he also admonishes us to respect the spirit of the kata, not their outer 
form. At the same time he finds kata to be the unchanging element of Japanese-made 
traditional art forms. Finally, Nishiyama views kata as intangible prescriptive entities that 
lead us to the correct bodily movements, and as such, it is they that constitute art, and 
not the physical objects that are the result of these movements. 

If we transfer these ideas to my preliminary discussion above about what phrases and 
patterns are, | believe we can reach a more final statement: Patterns are formalized ways 
of applying certain performance techniques to existent phrases, which are structures with 
an objectively definable outer form, consisting of one or more structural notes. Patterns 
therefore constitute kata in Nishiyama’s and maybe also partly Kikkawa’s apprehension, 
and phrases constitute kata in the way | believe that Tsukitani uses the word. The notion 
of kata seems to dissolve into two essentially disparate meanings. 


3. Phrases as Patterns 
In rare cases it seems that phrases can appear as patterns within longer phrases. | will 
give one example, in Figure 11, the four opening phrases of “Kyushu Reibo.” 


ace. 


—— oo bate re * |b 2 | = abe <2 ————"* 


be be = 


00 00 00:05 00:10 00:15 00-20 00-25 00:30 oss 
bag ik a a r pessatprereissst risa rsss tps risrss tess srrsr tris iirsi tries 


Figure 11: Example from “KyGshi Reibo.” Yamaguchi Goro, Victor Japan, 1999. 


The first phrase, which consists of the structural notes Bb and C, is played for eleven 
and a half seconds. The second phrase, which consists of the same notes but with 
a slightly varied timing, is played for six and a half seconds. Then the third phrase consists 
of the same tonal material, repeated five times with a gradually increasing tempo and 
a ritardando on the final note. Finally the same phrase is played once more, similar to the 
first phrase, but this time for approximately ten seconds. | think it is fair to say that the 
third phrase consists of a repeated pattern, which in itself appears as phrases 1, 2, and 
4, with slightly varied timing and intonation. It is rare that a phrase appears as a pattern 
within a larger phrase, but the same thing occurs, for example, in the opening of the piece 
“Shizu no Kyoku,” nevertheless with different tonal material: C —- Ab - G. 
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4. Phrases and Larger Sections 

Tsukitani’s analyses of larger section — phrases (gakku) in her terminology — are based 
on the relation between “nuclear tones” located a fourth apart (Figure 12). It is not within 
the scope of this article to explain her classification, and | will suggest a different approach 
to analyses of larger sections in honkyoku. 


Figure 12: The miyako-bushi scale with tetra-chords. 


As in many other of the Japanese traditional music genres aspects of intonation, 
dynamics, tension, and tone-colour are central to an understanding of the music. Figure 
13 is an example from “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe.” | use my own understanding 
of the word ‘phrase’ in the following discussion. The section consists of four phrases. 


Phrase 1 Phrase 2 Phrase 3 Phrase 4 


x cm 
—— o—* 2-3 bac bom—— ae'g) tbo "oa ge *sgo- 5 — 


Figure 13: Section from “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe.” Recording 3. 


The entire section is almost forty-eight seconds long, and it constitutes an excerpt 
with an obvious beginning and a soothing end. It comes after a two minute long section 
almost entirely in the low register, and with its dynamic opening it signals something new. 
The piece “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe” is two pieces joined together (“Hi-fu-mi- 
cho” and “Hachi-gaeshi”), and this section constitutes the opening of “Hachi-gaeshi.” 
The section that follows directly after it consists of one phrase — in my definition of 
the word — consisting of Eb and D in the third octave, and that phrase is followed by 
a section that is almost identical to the section in Figure 13, except for the articulation 
of the initial C. 

Phrase 1 is intonated with a very powerful attack on the Bb, which then slides up 
to a C. Phrase 2 aims higher, and moves from the C up to a D in the third octave after 
a longer trill. The first two phrases thus exhibit a strong upward movement. The third 
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phrase begins the downward movement, going from a dynamic C down to an Ab, which 
has a coarser texture than the crisp and clear tones of the two first phrases. This phrase 
fades out slowly, but the same pitch is taken up in the next phrase, in which the rough 
texture of the tone is kept intact. The Ab of the final phrase is followed by a G, which 
fades out in a way that is similar to the previous phrase, but with a slightly rising pitch at 
the end, as a recollection of the previous tone. The G is here played with a fingering that 
requires a lowered chin-position, resulting in a breathier sound (u meri). 

Another example of analysis of a larger section is that in Figure 10 above. The section 
that precedes the example is played in the low register, and consists of a number of 
phrases with subtle changes in tone colour and texture. Its ending phrase is the same 
as that of the example, in the low-keyed voice of the tones Eb — D. The three phrases 
that follow all describe an Eb — G pattern, which creates a sense of upward and forward 
movement. The section proceeds from stronger and slower to lighter and (slightly) faster, 
ending with the concluding Eb — D pattern again. Each of the three Eb — G phrases 
begins with a rougher texture (Eb) and goes to more clarity (G), since the half-holing that 
is required for the Eb — by its very nature — results in a sound that lacks in clearness, 
with a rather rough edge. The G is here played with an open-hole fingering (re), different 
from the G (u meri) mentioned above, resulting in a more clear tone. The Ab is also on 
the coarse side, but less so with the fingering used here (chi no meri); there is another 
fingering that will give a more subdued sound (u). In the third of the four phrases, a breath 
is taken before the final G, which means that the sound of Ab fades out before a rather 
powerful G, played with an F as a grace note. The texture of each phrase in this section 
thus moves from rough to more clear, from quiet to loud, and the three-fold repetition of 
the Eb — G pattern enhances a sense of moving or starting up. 

The sections described here are what Tsukitani refers to as ‘phrases,’ but to me these 
larger sections sound more like statements, or episodes; sections with a beginning and 
an end, stories told in approximately 60 seconds. 


5. Patterns and Idioms 

Finally, yet one more aspect of the phrases needs to be addressed. The examples 
shown in Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 are different (re-)occurrences of the same phrase in the 
same piece. The timing is slightly different, the dynamics alter, and the attacks may be 
weaker or stronger. All these aspects are what | prefer to call idiomatic expressions or 
idiosyncrasies of the individual performer in different iterations of the material. Tsukitani 
asserts that anybody who listens can hear the phrases — Tsukitani’s ‘motifs’ — divided 
by breathing spells, and anyone can rely on the breathing marks in the notation to divide 
the melody, but these breathing marks are not absolute, and this creates problems when 
analysing honkyoku. 
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She states: 


... [Differences between lineages have existed from the past, but you can find differences also 
within a lineage, and even the same person may play differently in different concerts, so these 
divisions [between phrases] are absolutely nothing that is firmly fixed.?” 


This possibility of differentiation is what | would include in the idiomatic or idiosyncratic 
aspects of patterns, phrases, and episodes. It is also where | believe that changes in the 
tradition occur, changes that eventually may be subsumed under the prescriptive elements 
of the art form, but these elements of performance on an individual level are not what 
a receiver of the tradition necessarily has to, or even is able to, adapt to; however much 
| would like to sound exactly as my own teacher, it is virtually impossible to be a perfect 
copy. Maybe it is not even something to strive for. A copy will always be a copy, and the 
possibility of hearing something that is not always the same is what gives life to the music.”8 

As an example of how a change may occur | will give an example from the piece 
“Yagure no Kyoku” (Figure 14 a-c). The shakuhachi notation of the opening two phrases avy. 


of the piece is shown to the right, and Figure 14 (a) shows this phrase “as it is written” > 
in the Miura notation, including Western rhythm indication. ° 
’ 
’ Ws 


Figure 14 (a): The first two phrases of “Yagure no Kyoku.” 


Figure 14 (b) is a transcription of a performance by Yamaguchi Shird, the father 
and teacher of Yamaguchi Goro, whose interpretation of the same section is shown in 
Figure 14 (c). 


Phrase 1 (F) Phrase 1 (Eb) Phrase 2 (Eb) Phrase 2 (G) 


Figure 14 (b): The first two phrases of “Yagure no Kyoku” performed by Yamaguchi Shird. Unknown date. 


27 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyd, 2000, 146. 


28 This opens up for the question of what “the piece” actually is; if a performance is a representation of 
an objectively existing entity, or if it is a presentation of something. It is beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss that issue further, but | touch upon the problem with the ontological status of pieces in my PhD thesis. 
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The main difference between father and son lies in their respective ways of interpreting 
the first phrase. Yamaguchi Shiro takes the F up to a G, which is not even notated as an 
ornament. Yamaguchi Goro, on the other hand, uses a rather unusual downward glissando 
(suri-sage) when moving from F to Eb. 


Phrase 1 (F — Eb) Phrase 2 (Eb > G) 


—<———= —= — SE 


Figure 14 (c): The first two phrases of “Yugure no Kyoku” performed by Yamaguchi Goré. Victor Japan, 1999. 


The difference in the first phrase is remarkable. Here Yamaguchi Goro extends the 
glissando to more than five seconds, with a heavy vibrato added that ceases as he reaches 
the Eb. The phrase ends with a prolonged meri-komi that concludes with a portamento-like 
slide upwards. The timing of the drop and return of the pitch is also quite different in 
these two enactments. 

One could argue that the instruments have changed to facilitate the subtle ornaments 
and extended tone in the Yamaguchi Goro recording, but the instrument he was using was 
made by Yamaguchi Shiro. It seems likely that Yamaguchi Gord's way of playing these two 
phrases was more a matter of taste. An older undated recording exhibits the same patterns. 

These patterns are the way Yamaguchi Goro would teach as being correct, and this 
is what | learned. He himself must have learned the way his father played, so somewhere 
along the line he made the changes that now have become the ‘standard’ way of play- 
ing. This is indicative of the presence of something we could call ‘idiosyncrasies.’ An 
idiosyncrasy may become the hallmark of a performer, and from this a set of idiomatic 
expressions develops. The idiomatic expressions then become part of the patterns used 
in various phrases, and eventually a new kata appears. 


Concluding Discussion 

The aim of this article has been to suggest ways of analysing, perceiving, hearing, 
thinking about, and talking about the pieces performed in the shakuhachi honkyoku tradi- 
tion. | have used only one of many extant lineages, one that is known as a refined, highly 
formalized and heavily ornamented style, but which in my opinion is one of the most abstract 
and dry interpretations of honkyoku. Regardless of its dryness, as with any musical genre, 
an analysis is not merely a matter of structure, and not merely about the content that we 
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experience as listeners, but a mixture of the two. | believe, therefore, that a full analysis in 
fact requires a deeper understanding of the cultural context, the background of a piece, 
the performer of a piece, as well as of the piece’s sonic aspects. 

The structural analyses conducted by Tsukitani are extremely thorough, but in my 
opinion not fully in accordance with the musical content. This does of course not mean that 
Tsukitani did not have the necessary knowledge of the contextual and cultural background. 
On the contrary, she was one of the most knowledgeable scholars of shakuhachi. 

It is nonetheless my belief (and understanding) that the musical motifs that she regards 
as the smallest melodic units can and should be further analysed. Smaller parts of the 
same units — what | refer to as patterns and idioms — are also important in a more organic 
understanding of the music. They carry musical relevance. Furthermore, in my understand- 
ing of the music, each of Tsukitani’s motifs are more complete ‘statements’ than the word 
‘motif’ suggests; they are of such length that | find the word ‘phrase’ to be more suitable. 

| believe there is a need for a terminology that better reflects the complex structure of 
phrases in shakuhachi honkyoku, and by using the Japanese language as the fundament for 
the terms required | will suggest a set of words that can be used to indicate the different 
elements of the music that | have discussed above. 

The Japanese word ku (J) means a ‘phrase,’ a ‘clause,’ or an ‘expression’ consisting 
of two words or more. In that respect onku (#/J) would translate as ‘sound phrase’ 
as mentioned above in the Introduction. The word fushi (Bi) is already commonly used 
in traditional music — mainly vocal music — with the meaning ‘melody,’ but it roughly 
corresponds in length to the motifs in Tsukitani’s nomenclature, i.e. a part that is sung or 
played in one breath, and | find this to be an alternative term in Japanese. 

The patterns that | discuss above in the Analysis section describe almost graphically the 
outer shapes of the sounds; glissandos up or down, a type of portamento of sliding tones, 
sudden drops, and so on, and as such the words for ‘sound’ (oto ##) and ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ 
or ‘pattern’ (katachi J) seem most appropriate, thus onke/ (#74) for ‘sound patterns.’ 

The idiomatic expressions are more problematic in Japanese. An interesting term would 
be kuse-ne or heki-on (Ji##), which directly translates as ‘habitual sound.’ The idiomatic 
expressions are so typical for the individual performer that it in many cases is possible 
to tell with which teacher a certain performer is affiliated, thanks to the idioms of the 
performance. These idioms constitute “the way” the performer/transmitter ‘speaks’; they 
are almost archetypical for a lineage or a sub-lineage, and could therefore be regarded 
as a ‘mode of expression’ or kank6 hydgen hoshiki ((B{t#REL 7s). 

| tend to believe that the larger sections of a honkyoku, which | have referred to as 
‘episodes’ above, are more complete musical statements. Sometimes whole sections 
are repeated within a piece, and sometimes they appear only once, but they feel akin to 
‘themes.’ The Japanese word that comes to my mind is gakus6 (3848), which consists of 
the words for ‘music’ (gaku) and ‘thought,’ or ‘idea’ (sO): thus, ‘a musical thought.’ 
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Finally, we have the performance techniques needed to produce the idioms, patterns, 
and phrases, which are something | have not discussed to a great extent in this article. 
The term is not a crucial aspect in the analysis of structures, but the common designation 
that comes to mind is gik6é (4224), where gi (4%) stands for technique, and k6 (£4) relates 
to the dexterity of applying the techniques. The word giko translates as ‘art’ or ‘skill,’ but 
also ‘technique’ in the execution of art. Such performance techniques contain, of course, 
prescriptive elements, and to master them is a requirement in order to be able to express 
anything more than individual sounds. 


List of suggested nomenclature for structural analyses of shakuhachi honkyoku: 


Linder Tsukitani 
Smaller | Individual Sounds oto Individual Sounds | oto 
kata Performance Techniques | gik6, yubi-zukai, etc. 
i Idiomatic Expressions kank6é hydgen hdshiki 
jets Patterns onkei 
es Phrases onku, fushi Motifs onku, onkei 
sec Episodes gakuso Phrases gakku 


As indicated in the left column, both patterns and phrases may be regarded as contain- 
ing prescriptive elements. The word kata is ambiguous, as indicated in the above analysis, 
and if any similar word should be applied to the non-prescriptive, purely structural elements, 
| believe that katachi, another word for ‘form’ denoting an outer shape, is more appropriate. 

The ideas presented in this article are, of course, capable of further elaboration and 
development. | trust, nevertheless, that they provide a consistent basis for the analysis of 
honkyoku, and possibly for other genres of Japanese music as well. 
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Abstract 


The shakuhachi and the tin whistle are two aerophones which have developed independently in cultures 
at the opposite ends of Eurasia but which share certain characteristics such as being end-blown flutes pre- 
dominantly associated with the traditional music of their respective countries, have long historical associa- 
tions within their cultures, and have both become increasingly popular instruments worldwide in the last 
several decades. Both flutes come from musical traditions where they are played solo as well as together 
with stringed instruments, and a flute in the key of D is the one most commonly used in both cultures. 
Both come from countries where music traditions have often been handed down within particular families 
and share similar playing techniques. In recent years longer flutes of both varieties have been increasingly 
used. In addition to similarities, differences in areas such as embouchure, flute materials, music genres and 
the contexts for traditional music in each culture make for an interesting contrast between the two instru- 


ments. 


Keywords: hitoyogiri, miyogiri, shakuhachi, tin whistle, penny whistle, flageolet 


Introduction 


The tin whistle and the shakuhachi are two flutes 
that have developed independently of each other at the 
opposite ends of Eurasia. Today the tin whistle is pre- 
dominantly associated with the music of Ireland and the 
shakuhachi with that of Japan. Initially one might ask if 
there is any basis for comparison of the two flutes as the 
instruments come from societies that are quite distant 
from each other in terms of culture and geography. At 
the least one can say that the tin whistle and the shaku- 
hachi are both end-blown aerophones (flutes) strongly 
associated with the traditional music of their respective 
island cultures and that they have become increasingly 
popular instruments worldwide over the last several 
decades. 

Though both instruments are most often identified 
with the traditional music of their respective cultures 
they are also played in other contexts. Both flutes have a 
tradition of being played solo and together with stringed 
instruments: the shakuhachi with koto and shamisen, and 
the tin whistle with fiddle and harp. The standard length 
and most commonly played instrument in both cultures 
is in the key of D (the note sounded with all the flute 
holes covered), but both flutes have been and are cur- 
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rently being made in keys other than the standard one, 
with longer flutes of both instruments being made and 
played more frequently in recent years. Both flutes have 
origins outside of their current cultures, with the shaku- 
hachi originally coming from China, and prototypes of 
the tin whistle coming from the European continent and 
England. In addition to similarities, there are also sig- 
nificant differences between the two flutes, the musical 
genres they are used for and the contexts in which they 
are played as one might expect considering their different 
historical and cultural contexts. 


1. The physical instruments 


The name for the Japanese vertical bamboo flute, 
“shakuhachi,” refers to an Edo period (1600-1868) unit 
of measurement called shaku, divisible into 10 sun and 
as the term hachi in Japanese means “eight,” shakuhachi 
refers to the standard length of the instrument, about 54.5 
centimeters. In its original form the shakuhachi was a 
six hole vertical air reed flute which made its way from 
China to Japan in the 8" century along with other instru- 
ments which became part of the Japanese court orchestra. 
According to music scholar William T. Malm, gagaku, 
the style of music associated with the early shakuhachi in 
Japan, was the “earliest significant instrumental form” in 
Japanese music (William T. Malm, p. 102, 2000) 

The shakuhachi has throughout its long history 
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largely been a vertically held notched flute constructed of 
bamboo though in the Shosoin, the Imperial repository in 
Nara, there are eight 8" century gagaku shakuhachi, three 
of which are made of jade, stone, and ivory, and which 
bear artificial nodes carved where bamboo nodes would 
normally be found. These flutes, which were gifts from 
China, are from about 34-44 centimeters in length and are 
straight flutes with three bamboo (or carved) nodes; they 
all have six finger holes; five in the front and one at the 
back. 

The shakuhachi most often played today is referred 
to in an academic context as the Fuke shakuhachi, after 
the name of the Zen sect that played it in the Edo Period; 
it has only five finger holes with the four holes in the 
front separated from each other by about a tenth of the 
total length of the flute and a thumb hole at the back of 
the flute at a distance slightly higher up the flute than the 
uppermost front hole. Today’s shakuhachi is made of 
a thicker bamboo and has a larger internal and external 
diameter than the “archaic” shakuhachi of the 8" century; 
it is also characterized by its flared root-end, which is 
sometimes given a slight upward curve (Fig 1). The Fuke 
shakuhachi has three central nodes that correspond to 
those of the 8" century flutes but also one at the utaguchi 
(mouthpiece) and several at the bottom end of the flute 
(seven is the aesthetic standard). Today most shakuhachi 
are hand crafted from bamboo but there are machine pro- 
duced wooden flutes and inexpensive plastic flutes made 
to look like bamboo. 


Fig. 1. Fuke shakuhachi with flared root ends. Notice 
the red or black lacquer interiors of the flutes. 


Ireland’s tin whistle’s name comes from the mate- 
rial it was originally made from though that is often a 
misnomer nowadays as many ‘tin’ whistles are vertical 
flutes made of cylindrical brass tubing with a molded 
plastic mouthpiece. The conical tin sheet metal flute with 
a wooden stop is the second most widely used variant of 
the whistle, with six holes, usually in slightly different 
sizes, all cut through the thin metal at the front of the 
flute. There are also whistles of other material such as 


nickel silver, aluminum, wood or plastic (see photo 2). 
Like the original shakuhachi, the tin whistle is a verti- 
cally held flute with six holes but of a shorter length of 
about 30 cm; the tinwhistle is also referred to by other 
names such as penny whistle and feadan (Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2. Tin whistles. The top tin whistle is a conical 
flute with a wooden stop (not visible), while the 
other two have plastic mouthpieces. The flute 
in the middle is cylindrical. 


2. The history of the two flutes 


Players of the cuisle or pipe, thought to be a possible 
progenitor of the modern tin whistle or penny whistle, are 
mentioned in Irish literature as being present at various 
festivities including events at the King of Ireland’s court. 
The scribes of the late 14 century Yellow Book of Lecan 
drew a sketch of the imagined royal banqueting hall of 
Tara which included cuislinnaigh (pipers) seated next to 
schoolteachers, both granted the shin portions of a pig. 
In the same sketch, players of the cruit (harp) were given 
the shoulder portions of the animal, a sign of higher 
status (Ann Buckley, p. 751, 2005). Players of flutes are 
portrayed in Irish literature as providers of entertainment 
who often played together with string players. Ireland 
had an established reputation for instrumental music in 
the Middle Ages and several writers claimed that they 
were taken from Ireland to Wales for the express purpose 
of training Welsh musicians; this appears to be corrobo- 
rated by foreign enthusiasts of Irish music such as the 
Welsh-Norman visitor Giraldus Cambrensis who noted 
the cultural relationship between the two regions in the 
12" century (Buckley, p. 759). At the same time period 
in Japan members of noble families as well as wandering 
beggar priests were playing instruments that were pro- 
genitors of today’s shakuhachi. 

The Irish Gaelic terms “cuisle” and “feadan” refer 
to a “pipe” or “ tube,” and early flutes were created by 
boring out the stalks of plants such as cane or elder so the 
Irish vertical flute like the shakuhachi may have started 
out as a flute cut from a plant growing in the wild. There 
was also the Gaelic term “‘cuisach,” for a flute made from 
reeds or cornstalks (Gray Larsen, 2004, p. 59). Though 
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the cuisle is commonly referred to in Ireland’s early 
literature there is little solid evidence available to deter- 
mine whether it was a straight pipe similar in shape to 
the tin whistles of today, a kind of bagpipe, or a combi- 
nation of those two varieties of flute (Sean Duffy, 2004, 
p. 347) though there are medieval ceremonial crosses 
which appear to show musicians playing single and triple 
pipe instruments. In addition to being the name for a 
flute, the Gaelic term feadan was also used to describe 
a whistling sound. Bone whistles made from the wing 
bones of swans and other large birds have been found 
in archeological excavation in Ireland, principally from 
excavations of 12" century Norman ruins in Dublin, 
pointing perhaps to a Viking origin for some of the early 
Irish flutes (Fig. 3). According to Ann Buckley, some of 
these flutes were probably duct or fipple flutes, operating 
on the same principle as today’s tin whistle (Buckley, p. 
775). Duct flutes have a mouthpiece with a duct or air 
passage that serves to guide one’s breath to the instru- 
ment’s voicing edge, thus making them far easier to play 
than a notched flute such as the shakuhachi where one 
must direct one’s airstream over a sharp edge. 


Fig.3. Bone flute from excavation of 12" century 
Norman ruins. In The National Museum of 
Ireland (sketch by Luca Ribble). 


Though flutes, pipes, or whistles of various sorts 
were played in Ireland in medieval times there is no 
unbroken tradition of one or more flutes which we can 
clearly trace from those times to the present day. In con- 
trast, the shakuhachi is an instrument that can be traced 
back to the 8" century when it was part of the gagaku 
orchestra that performed at Japan’s Imperial Court. By 
the mid-tenth century the shakuhachi had vanished from 
the gagaku orchestra but it is mentioned in various texts 
as still being played by members of various noble fami- 
lies in Japan (Chamber Music for Syakuhati, by Simura 
Satosi, p. 701). By the 13 century, however, it had 
become an instrument used for genres such as dengaku 
and sarugaku (early Japanese theatre) and was being 
played by other classes in society such as blind beggar 
priests called mekura hoshi; it is thought that they may 
have performed solo pieces on the shakuhachi before nar- 


rating war tales accompanied by the biwa, or Japanese 
four string lute. At the same time in Ireland bards or 
keepers of tradition narrated historical tales accompanied 
by a harp, the brass wire strings of which the musicans 
played with their long fingernails. Pipers also played at 
festivities, perhaps at many of the same occasions the 
harpers performed for but it seems that the players of the 
two instruments had a different status in society, with 
harp players being much more venerated. 

The Taigen Sho, a musical encyclopedia of the 
early 16 century, written by the musician Toyohara no 
Muneaki (1450-1524) in 1512 notes that shakuhachi of 
various lengths were played in the 16 century and con- 
tains the first graphic representation we have of five hole 
bamboo flutes, instruments pictured as being made from 
pieces of bamboo with a single joint; in later years these 
flutes made from a single bamboo joint would be referred 
to as hitoyogiri, literally “single section cut,” and were 
about 1.1 shaku in length (about 34 cm) with smaller 
holes than the shakuhachi of today (Yuko Kamisango, p. 
89, 1988). There was also a flute called the miyogiri, for 
the three nodes (miyo) of bamboo that composed it and 
which was perhaps closer in form to that of the modern 
shakuhachi. In the mid-16"™ century, the hitoyogiri and 
miyogiri were both played by beggar priests called 
komoso (from komo — “ straw mat,” and so —- “monk’’), 
named for the straw mats they carried as their bedding, 
as well as by various wanderers referred to by names 
such as boronji or boroboro (Tsuneko Tsukitani, 2008, p. 
151). Komoso in paintings or drawings from this period 
are shown with long hair and wearing straw mats around 
their waists. 

The player of Irish whistles or flutes was also com- 
monly a member of the more destitute classes of society 
and with regard to other musicians and entertainers, his 
status was low (Duffy, p. 347). A much higher status 
seems to have been reserved for players of the harp until 
the 17" century and then for players of the bellows-blown 
uillean pipes, an Irish form of the bagpipe which took 
their present form in the late 18™ century, and were origi- 
nally known as “union pipes.” One of the various histor- 
ical names for the tin whistle, the “penny whistle,” seems 
to have entered the historical record from the streets of 
Dublin in the 16" century as an instrument favored by 
vagabonds and beggars. 


3. The history of names for the instruments 


The name ‘shakuhachi’ can be traced back to its 
ancient Chinese equivalent “chiba,” a Chinese term for 
the instrument which also refers to its length. The term 
“tin whistle” is much more recent, perhaps dating back 
to the first half of the 19™ century but possibly earlier. In 
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19th century Ireland, the tinker, or person who worked 
with metal-ware and sold and mended pots, pans, and 
kettles, was held in low repute, and the use of the term 
‘tinker’ was synonymous with “gypsy” (Oxford English 
Dictionary, Volume XI, p. 54, 1970). The tinker may 
have played a role in disseminating music as he or she 
traveled throughout the country and perhaps the name “tin 
whistle” developed out of this context. At certain times 
in history both shakuhachi and tin whistle were played by 
classes that were considered to be at the bottom of society 
with the difference that that some of the Japanese words 
for shakuhachi player such as komoso had religious con- 
notations as well as denoting mendicancy. 

In the Edo Period, the shakuhachi underwent further 
modification, becoming a thicker walled instrument with 
a larger diameter and a curved root end that became 
associated with the samurai class, and it is theorized 
that members of that class may have altered the form of 
the the flute and changed the term komoso (“straw mat 
monk”) to komuso (“monk of emptiness’) in order to 
distance themselves from the earlier komoso, the beggar 
priests or ‘straw mat” monks. This new shakuhachi, 
played by the Fuke sect of wandering Zen monks, was 
limited to members of the samurai class, and is the instru- 
ment most players of shakuhachi perform on today. 


4. The further evolution of the flutes 


From the Meiji Period on, in addition to its being 
constructed from the thicker walled bamboo called 
madake which had been adopted back in the Edo Period, 
the shakuhachi was often given a smooth inside coating 
composed of polishing powder and urushi (lacquer), in 
order to give it a more accurate pitch and a louder tone 
for playing ensemble along with the Japanese stringed 
instruments the koto and shamisen. This lacquer mix- 
ture, referred to in Japanese as ji, hardens and affects the 
vibration of the air column in the flute. Generally red 
or black urushi (lacquer) is inserted in several layers to 
create a narrower bore midway down the flute which then 
widens out further down (Tokumaru Yoshihiko, p. 71, 
1994). Shakuhachi constructed without this inner coating 
are called ji nashi flutes, which in recent years have again 
become popular for playing the honkyoku_-- literally 
“original music,” the repertoire of komuso pieces dating 
from the Edo Period. 

According to shakuhachi master Yokoyama 
Katsuya, the best shakuhachi for the Japanese clas- 
sical repertoire of honkyoku is a shakuhachi that keeps 
the bamboo nodes and is “cut out of a larger piece (of 
bamboo) with the mouthpiece just a simple slash across 
the bamboo at an angle, and the insides just hollowed 
out” (Yoshihiko, p. 71). Today the majority of flutes 


made are still jiari flutes. It is thought that making flutes 
with ji began sometime around the beginning of the Meiji 
Period and later became a standard practice; it is not 
exactly clear who began the practice of using ji in shaku- 
hachi but it seems likely that several members of the 
Araki lineage of the Kinko school of shakuhachi players 
were the first to seriously work with it in shakuhachi con- 
struction, in particular the maker and player Araki Kodo 
Il (1879-1935) (Senryu, 2009) (Fig 4). The “notch” of 
the modern shakuhachi is fairly wide and shallow and 
the thin blowing edges of the instruments have been rein- 
forced since the 17 century with the insertion of a thin 
piece of water buffalo horn or deer antler in one of sev- 
eral shapes into the utaguchi (mouthpiece) of the flute: 
trapezoidal for the Kinko guild and crescent shaped for 
the Tozan school of shakuhachi playing (Fig. 5). Since 
the Meiji Period, the majority of shakuhachi have been 
two piece flutes connected by a middle joint piece though 
in recent years there has been something of an increase in 
demand for pre-Meiji style one piece flutes referred to as 
nobekan. Today’s shakuhachi has a pitch range of about 
two and a half octaves, with some virtuoso players able 
to reach the remaining notes in the third octave. 


Fig. 4. A bamboo flute made by Araki Kodo III (used 
by permission of Justin Senryu). 


Fig. 5. The shakuhachi on the left has a Tozan school 
crescent shaped utaguchi (mouthpiece) insert 
while the one on the right has a Kinko style 
trapezoidal insert. 


The Irish tin whistle as we know it today is either 
conical or cylindrical in shape with a plastic fipple 
mouthpiece (nowadays often detachable) or a wooden or 
ceramic stop inserted into the wider end of a conical flute 
to make the mouthpiece, and has a pitch range of two 
octaves. Fipples were at one time made of lead but are 
now usually plastic. 

The tin whistle appears to have had its most recent 
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origins in the French flageolet, a small vertically held 
wind instrument of the 17" century, having a mouthpiece 
at one end, four holes in front and two on the back; it 
reached its height of popularity during the Renaissance 
and Baroque periods and later was revived in the late 
1700s and early 1800s, when it was often used for 
playing quadrilles, or French dances that were popular 
during the reign of Napoleon I (the recorder, an instru- 
ment with origins in northern Italy in the 14 century, 
gradually took the place of the flageolet as the amateur 
musician’s favorite instrument). It is thought that the 
curious arrangement of the holes, with two in back arose 
in connection with the small size of the flageolet, as six 
holes in the front would have been too close together to 
play comfortably. In France in the 17 century the fla- 
geolet was an amateur player’s instrument. 

The first known tunebook for the instrument was 
published in England around 1661 and titled Thomas 
Greeting’s Pleasant Companion for the Flageolet, which 
gave popular tunes in a tablature of six lines and symbols 
(Denis Arnold, ed., 1983, p.684) The flageolet was made 
of wood turned on a lathe (in the latter quarter of the 20" 
century many beginning shakuhachi players in Japan 
started out on lathe-turned wooden shakuhachi) and fla- 
geolets ranged in size from about 12.5-35 centimeters. At 
the beginning of the 19" century, William Bainbridge of 
London began making ‘English’ flageolets, different from 
the French flutes in having six holes in front and one in 
back. Flageolets were also made in Dublin and Limerick 
by the early 1800s (Grey Larsen, p. 59). 

Later in the century, the Clarke whistle, a flute per- 
haps based on a flageolet prototype but with six holes 
in front and no thumb hole was developed in England 
in 1843 by Robert Clarke and made of sheet tin rolled 
around a mandrel. It was later exported to Ireland and 
from the middle of the 19" century on, various sorts of tin 
whistles were manufactured in Ireland. Considering that 
the flageolet is an ancestor of the tin whistle, and that it 
was often used in playing Baroque music, it is interesting 
that in the latter part of the 20" century a baroque flute 
maker (Rod Cameron) and a shakuhachi maker (Monty 
Levenson, a well known shakuhachi maker outside of 
Japan), worked together to develop a laser tracker device 
which was used in producing precision mandrels for their 
shakuhachi and baroque flutes, in order to accurately 
reproduce the bore dimensions of historical flutes. 


5. The music played on the tin whistle and the 
shakuhachi 


As was mentioned earlier, in both Irish and Japanese 
music traditions today the most commonly used flute is 
in the key of D, though the base note of the tin whistle in 


D is an octave above that of the 1.8 length shakuhachi. 
As the number of holes on the two flutes and the place- 
ment of the holes differs, the pentatonic scale used by the 
shakuhachi is D, F, G, A, C, and the other most common 
tetrachord used in playing the traditional music of the 
flute is the miyako bushi (scale), consisting of D, E flat, 
G, A, B flat while two pentatonic modes common in Irish 
music are the Jonian— D, E, F#, A, B and the Dorian — D, 
E, G, A, B. Though the base notes of both flutes are the 
same, the scales most commonly relied on are quite dif- 
ferent. 

In addition to being identified with Irish traditional 
music, the tin whistle is also played in Scottish and 
English folk music, folk rock, and is the lead instru- 
ment for a jazz inflected South African music genre 
called kwela, while the shakuhachi in recent decades has 
been featured in genres such as jazz, rock, “New Age,” 
ambient music and a large number of Hollywood sound- 
tracks. The tin whistle is more of a ubiquitous instrument 
than the shakuhachi due in part no doubt to its inexpen- 
siveness, the Irish diaspora, and the worldwide popularity 
of Irish music; the intensive craftsmanship necessary to 
produce a shakuhachi and the scarcity of madake bamboo 
outside of East Asia makes the shakuhachi less readily 
available, but the Japanese bamboo flute seems to be used 
in a wider variety of musical contexts than the tin whistle 
perhaps due to its lower pitch and difference in embou- 
chure, which allows for greater expressivity on the part of 
the player. The tin whistle seems more well suited how- 
ever for the fast paced dance tunes such as jigs or reels 
featured in Irish music as least with regard to the standard 
shakuhachi, and in Japan the transverse flute (fue) or shi- 
nobue is much more commonly used for Japanese dance 
and festival music than the shakuhachi. 

The primary physical difference between the two 
flutes besides that of material and the number of finger 
holes is that the shakuhachi’s blowing edge is cut diago- 
nally outwards and away from the player and to make a 
sound the player needs to blow across its bevelled edge 
whereas the tin whistle makes use of a fipple or plug at 
the mouth of the metal tube, which serves as a conduit for 
the player’s air stream. 

Today the tin whistle is the most common instru- 
ment featured in Irish traditional music. Though the koto 
is the most commonly played traditional instrument in 
Japan -- in the 1990s there were over 200,000 registered 
koto players in Japan compared with about 40,000 shaku- 
hachi players, the shakuhachi is by far the most common 
traditional Japanese instrument played outside the 
country, due in part to the instrument’s ready portability 
and the growing availability of instruments and shaku- 
hachi instructors outside of Japan (Elizabeth Falconer, 
1990). As for other reasons for the shakuhachi’s growing 
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popularity outside of Japan, musicologist Jay Keister 
points to the Western identification of the shakuhachi 
with Zen Buddhism, noting that the persistence of the 
spiritual identity of the shakuhachi “has contributed to 
the internationalization of the instrument in the 20" cen- 
tury and its relative independence from the protective 
and controlling culture of the traditional Japanese music 
world.” (Jay Keister, p. 100, 2004). Today one can take 
shakuhachi lessons with master teachers in various cities 
in the United States attend shakuhachi summer schools 
in Colorado or in several nations in Europe, and even 
complete advanced university degrees in shakuhachi in 
Australia. 


6. The increasing popularity of plastic models 


Mass production of the tin whistle in the 19% century 
made it cheap and readily accessible and while the shaku- 
hachi is still largely made by hand in a labor intensive 
process, there are plastic models such as the yuu flute, an 
ABS plastic flute developed by Nagase Kenji which has 
become popular with beginning players -- and even those 
more advanced --around the world in the last decade, 
as it has the approximate shape, weight, and sound of a 
bamboo flute along with a low price-tag. One can also 
purchase tin whistles made of ABS plastic; Susato penny 
whistles are two- piece plastic flutes which are pitch 
adjustable. Plastic whistles are not only played by begin- 
ners; Irish tin whistle maestro Sean Ryan often plays in 
formal and informal contexts on a plastic whistle. While 
bamboo flutes remain quite expensive, going for $1000 
or more, with high quality flutes usually selling for twice 
or three times that amount, the yuu plastic model can be 
purchased for less than one hundred dollars. 

Although most shakuhachi are made of bamboo, 
there are areas of the world such as Australia where 
makers use other materials; flute maker David Brown 
specializes in hardwood flutes due in part perhaps to the 
dryness of the climate and the lack of madake, the type 
of bamboo used to make shakuhachi in Japan. Some of 
the shakuhachi sold by Mr. Brown have a connection 
with the tin whistle as they come with interchangable 
shakuhachi and tin whistle type mouthpieces. On another 
Internet site one can buy the yuu ABS plastic shakuha- 
chis with a fipple type attachment so that one can make a 
sound and work on the fingerings before having to worry 
with the traditional shakuhachi embouchure, which has 
a reputation for giving difficulties to beginning players 
— who sometimes have difficulty getting a sound out of 
the flute -- as opposed to a fipple style mouthpiece where 
the player’s airstream is easily guided through a fixed 
channel to create a sound. 


7. Metal shakuhachi and low whistles 


There was once a serious attempt to make a shaku- 
hachi out of metal, though not of tin. In 1920s Japan 
inventor Okura Kishichiro (1882-1963) created a metal 
vertical flute named the Okuraulo which combined the 
shakuhachi’s mouthpiece with the key mechanisms of 
the modern Boehm silver flute (developed in the mid-19" 
century); luckily, perhaps for the future of the traditional 
shakuhachi, this invention did not catch on, in part, per- 
haps, because of the high cost of the instrument. 

Interestingly, the Boehm flutes did not made 
headway in Ireland in the early years following their 
invention (1847); rather, Irish musicians took up tradi- 
tional simple system wooden horizontal flutes which had 
been developed in France in the late 17" century at a 
time when classical musicians on the European continent 
were discarding them in favor of the Boehm flute. The 
simple system cross-blown flutes used the same finger- 
ings and playing techniques as those used in playing the 
tin whistle, and both instruments were used in playing the 
Irish traditional music of the late 19" century, though the 
use of the tin whistle in Irish traditional music is thought 
to have begun prior to the adoption of the horizontal 
simple system flute. The simple system wood flute is 
often referred to by Gaelic speakers as the fheadog mhor, 
or big whistle; its price range is quite similar to that of 
shakuhachi, with antique flutes going for over $5000 
(Brad Hurley, 2004, p. 22) 

While today the standard tin whistle has six holes 
and the shakuhachi has five, in the 1920’s in Japan, there 
were attempts to vary the number of holes in the Japanese 
flute; seven and nine holed shakuhachi were experi- 
mented with and though the nine holed shakuhachi did 
not survive the test of time, the seven holed vertical flute 
remains popular in some shakuhachi circles and is the 
flute of choice for a number of performers who primarily 
play modern pieces. There are also players who bore an 
extra small hole near the area of the middle joint of the 
flute and so play a six hole shakuhachi in order to play 
modern pieces with more ease. 

In regard to the traditionally inexpensive tin whistle, 
there are now makers producing considerably more 
expensive brass, silver, and wooden whistles. Both 
shakuhachi and tin whistle are played in various lengths 
(standard shakuhachi usually can be found in lengths 
ranging from 1.6 to 2.4 shaku) and in recent years longer 
shakuhachi, referred to as ‘chokan’, are being favored, 
especially outside of Japan. A new variation of shaku- 
hachi called taimu has been developed by shakuhachi 
maker Ken LaCosse and, player and collector of Edo 
Period shakuhachi Brian Ritchie in San Francisco, a 
wide bore flute made in lengths from 2.0 —2.8 or longer 
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and advertised as having a “foghorn” sound;” perhaps 
not a description one would have heard in old Edo but 
the flutes are modeled to a degree on longer Edo Period 
shakuhachi (LaCosse, 2009). 

The popularity of longer tin whistles is also gaining 
in Irish traditional music; these flutes are usually referred 
to as low whistles. The use of the low whistle in the 
modern era dates back to the late 1960s when English 
whistle maker Bernard Overton made a 60 centimeter 
flute for an Irish whistler and flute player named Finbar 
Furey who was in desperate need of a flute to replace one 
in need of repair (apparently a bansuri, hence the need 
for a longer length flute, which leads to speculation on 
the use on the bansuri in playing Irish music - outside the 
scope of this paper except to note that new instruments or 
new traditions of playing may come from such forays). 
Now over twenty varieties of low whistle are manufac- 
tured and they are played in places as far from Ireland as 
the island of Shikoku, Japan (Phil Brown, 2007). In the 
last several decades the music of both shakuhachi and 
tin whistle has continued to gain in popularity in coun- 
tries other than the home countries of both flutes and the 
number of players utilizing longer instruments from both 
traditions — the chokan (shakuhachi longer than about a 
2.1) and the low whistles -- has steadily increased. 


8. The transmission of the music 


Regarding the music which is played on shaku- 
hachi and Irish tin whistle, both instruments come from 
an oral/aural tradition where beginners may find it dif- 
ficult to learn the flute tunes from a book and play them 
in an authentic manner. The solo honkyoku (literally 
‘original music’) pieces played on the shakuhachi today 
were passed down orally among wandering Zen monks 
for hundreds of years while Irish tunes were also passed 
down from skilled exponents to aspiring players. Today 
in Japan learning shakuhachi often still involves direct 
transmission of the music from a teacher to a student, 
in many cases where the teacher and a student sit oppo- 
site each other while playing. The flute student learns 
aspects of flute playing such as proper breathing and 
phrasing, articulation, and correct pitch and tone quality 
by observing and playing pieces together with the sensei 
(teacher). Initially pieces are sung and the rhythm of the 
pieces beaten out by hand before they are played on the 
flute. 

In Irish traditional music once pieces are mastered 
whistle players sometimes introduce variation into their 
“airs” (vocal melodies encompassing a wide range: 
often Gaelic tunes in AABA form). Sometimes the 
instrumental pieces are patterned in imitation of the more 
orate styles of singing. In a 1997 interview well known 


Irish simple system flute player Matt Malloy said “You 
have to put your own particular stamp on it,“ a sentiment 
echoed by some shakuhachi masters when they are dis- 
cussing honkyoku, or the traditional wandering monks’ 
pieces (Mat Malloy, 1997). 

There are shakuhachi masters who emphasize per- 
forming without notation; reknowned shakuhachi master 
Yokoyama Katsuya stresses the importance of memo- 
rizing the traditional komuso pieces and playing them 
without notation in order to truly know them. In the 
beginning, however, members of Yokoyama Katsuya’s 
shakuhachi school start out reading a modified katakana 
Other shaku- 
hachi schools such as the main branches of the Kinko 


script tablature while learning the pieces. 


ryu (style) and Tozan ryu generally continue to rely on 
written scores though eventually the script may become 
just an aid to memory. Masters of Japanese honkyoku 
emphasize the importance of making a honkyoku piece 
one’s own through varying the ornamentation while 
keeping to the original spirit of the piece 

The oldest record we have of shakuhachi notation 
is hitoyogiri notation for a work called Tanteki Hidenfu 
(1608) which uses syllabic katakana characters such as 
ya, ta, ho, and ro to represent fingerings (Tsukitani, p. 
164) while today’s most common shakuhachi tablatures 
(for Tozan and Kinko) utilize a modified katakana script 
first devised by komuso Kurosawa Kinko in the 18™ cen- 
tury with characters for sounds such as ro, tsu, re, chi, hi, 
and ri (Fig. 5). In shakuhachi music there are techniques 
used which are not expressed in the music notation but 
which have to be learned in person from the shakuhachi 
sensei (teacher). Traditional players of Irish music some- 
times make use of simplified notation, in numeric or 
alphabetic script, when first learning pieces but abandon 
these when playing in front of an audience. 
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Bough: Celtic Airs for Shakuhachi ; the Kinko 
tablature is on the right (used by permission of 
author Larry Tyrell. Copyright, Moonbridge) 
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9. Similarities and differences in playing tech- 
niques 


Both Japanese and Irish flute traditions make use 
of similar techniques such as trills, half holing, glis- 
sando, and a kind of portamento ornamentation, which in 
shakuhachi playing is referred to as suriage — sliding up 
to the next semitone, or surisage — sliding down to the 
note below. In Irish whistle playing there are techniques 
such as tonguing, used occasionally for emphasis, and 
rolls --where one plays a group of three descending grace 
notes, the second of which equals the pitch of the main 
note -- which are used in traditional Irish music but which 
are used rarely or not at all in Japanese traditional music 
though they are sometimes utilized in more modern styles 
or pieces, and shakuhachi techniques such as muraiki 
--expelling the air in an explosive charge through the 
flute, which are not possible on the tin whistle due to the 
difference in embouchure. Hurley says about Irish orna- 
mentation that “ornaments should be played so quickly 
that listeners don’t hear the note, but rather the articula- 
tion effect “ (Hurley, p. 23) and one could make a similar 
statement about shakuhachi ornaments; players generally 
don’t linger on them. Hurley also notes that many Irish 
flutists use glottal stops more frequently than tonguing. 
In playing traditional shakuhachi music tonguing is never 
used but either the tongue or glottis is used in a tremolo 
effect technique called tamane. 

One technique which is unique to the playing of the 
five hole shakuhachi and which is a major part of much 
of traditional shakuhachi playing is called meri, and 
involves the lowering of the pitch of the instrument as 
much as a minor third through a combination of partial 
holing and/or lowering of the chin. Notes played in meri 
tend to be quieter than the kari notes (natural or sharp 
notes; those played without lowering the chin) and the 
differences in tone color resulting from meri or kari and 
other techniques such as using alternate fingerings for 
certain pitches forms an important part of the shakuhachi 
aesthetic. In tin whistle playing there is partial holing 
but there is little changing of the angle at which the air 
stream is generated through head movement. 

The folk styles in Ireland demand an abundance of 
grace notes and vibrato made by shaking fingers over the 
open holes of the flute and shakuhachi playing also has 
these characteristics though the shakuhachi player usually 
produces various types of vibrato through chin or head 
movements, such as yoko yuri — moving the chin from 
side to side, tate yuri — moving the head up and down, or 
mawashi yuri — moving the head in a circular movement. 


10. Music traditions in which the flutes are 
played 


Both flutes are used in solo as well as ensemble 
music in their respective traditions, with the tin whistle 
and the “big whistle” (the horizontal simple system flute) 
being used to play slow, melodic airs originally taken 
from songs but now played as instrumentals while the 
shakuhachi is used for playing the solo honkyoku, liter- 
ally ‘original’ music which are meditative solo pieces, 
often with titles related to the natural world — “The Call 
of the Wild Deer,” Falling Leaves,” “The Nesting of the 
Cranes” - which were played by wandering Zen monks 
doing takuhatsu (begging for alms) in Edo Period Japan. 

Irish traditional music contains love songs, lulla- 
bies, humorous songs, religious songs, drinking songs, 
songs of parting, and ancient laments and heroic lays, 
the latter often sung in Gaelic. Larry Tyrrell, a profes- 
sional shakuhachi player in the state of Oregon, has put 
together a book of Irish airs (vocal melodies) written out 
in the katakana script notation used for shakuhachi, and 
refers to the airs as “Irish honkyoku,” Some ornamenta- 
tion techniques characteristic of Irish tin whistle such as 
rolls can be readily played on shakuhachi. The ”slow 
airs” were taken from songs and are played mainly for 
listening but the more prevalent dance tunes for song 
forms such as jigs or reels played at fast tempos are not 
as readily played on the standard five hole shakuhachi as 
they are on Irish instruments such as the feadan or the 
fheadog mhor (“big whistle’). 

Other traditional Japanese music genres where 
shakuhachi are played are gaikyoku, also called sankyoku 
(music for three instruments), which is ensemble music 
for koto, shamisen, and shakuhachi, and minyo, literally 
‘folk music.’ The gaikyoku or “outside pieces” were/are 
songs originally composed for koto or shamisen, some 
dating back to the Edo Period, where the bamboo flute 
plays a melismatic version of the koto or shamisen part 
in ensemble with the koto and/or sangen (shamisen) and 
voice. There are various divisions of gaikyoku from the 
koten or Edo Period “classical” pieces to the shinkyoku 
pieces of the early 20" century to the gendai hokagu or 
post World War II pieces which often use techniques 
from Western music. 

The shakuhachi is used in minyo, literally “folksong,” 
a term which entered Japanese vocabulary in the late 19" 
century and which Asano Kenji has defined as “songs 
which were originally born naturally within local folk 
communities and, while being transmitted aurally, reflect 
naively the sentiments of daily life (David W. Hughes, 
2008, 283).” Minyo usually refers to songs that originated 
in rural Japan and were written by anonymous nonprofes- 
sional musicians. Types of minyo include work songs 
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-- rice planting songs, logging songs, net-casting songs, 
packhorsemen’s songs, sake-making songs, and others, 
songs associated with religious festivals or celebrations 
including dance songs for obon (midsummer festival) 
and kagura (Shinto shrine related festivities), lullabies, 
and children’s songs. The shakuhachi is not used for all 
types of minyo, and is probably played more for standard- 
ized versions of work songs than the other categories, 
which are usually accompanied by transverse flutes, if 
accompanied by flutes at all. In minyo the shakuhachi 
follows the vocal line and also plays interludes and this 
form of shakuhachi playing is probably the closest to 
the role of the tin whistle in Irish traditional music as 
the melody the tin whistle plays in traditional contexts 
is usually the equivalent of or a variation on the tune 
being played by the other instruments in an Irish music 
ensemble. 

In the majority of Irish traditional music pieces the 
whistle plays the same melody as instruments such as 
harp, horizontal simple-system wood flute, uillean pipes, 
fiddle, and concertina, though in recent years harmony 
and percussion have been added with instruments such 
as guitars, bodhran (a single-headed frame drum played 
with a short stick), and bouzouki. Additional percus- 
sion is sometimes played on spoons or bones. There are 
minyo tunes played on shakuhachi with taiko (Japanese 
drum) accompaniment in addition to ensemble pieces 
with shamisen and koto, though taiko are played more 
often with shinobue or takebue (transverse folk flutes). 
The addition of the bodhran to the Irish musical ensemble 
is also a relatively new development, with the frame 
drum becoming widely used for accompanying other 
Irish instruments from the 1950’s (Stanley Sadie, ed., p. 
565, 2001). Both shakuhachi and tin whistle are played 
along with traditional folk music in their respective coun- 
tries, but whereas in Ireland the folk tunes are the main 
repertoire for the tin whistle, in Japan minyo is just one 
of several distinct genres where shakuhachi is commonly 
used 

While many of the most popular Japanese minyo 
come from work songs related to themes such as agricul- 
ture or fishing (and the lyrics in sankyoku pieces often 
have references to the seasons, birds, flowers, or specific 
places), Irish traditional music in comparison seems to 
have relatively few work related tunes but often has his- 
torical references to battles or famous personages and 
events (themes perhaps more in common with the nar- 
rative traditions of the Japanese biwa, or short necked 
lute). An air named “Callino” in a lute book from the last 
quarter of the 16" century is the earliest notation we have 
of an Irish melody (Stanley Sadie, ed., p. 561). Centuries 
old religious laments and Norman dance songs have both 
left traces in Irish music but the traditional music played 


in Ireland today largely dates back to the 17" through 19" 
centuries, and includes songs both in Irish Gaelic and in 
English, with dance forms such as the reel and hornpipe 
having been introduced from England several centuries 
ago. Many instrumental airs played on tin whistle today 
were often originally played on the uillean pipes in the 
early 19" century just as the role of the shakuhachi in the 
chamber music of the late 19" century had originally been 
filled by another instrument, the three stringed bowed 
kokyu (a long necked lute) before it was largely replaced 
by the shakuhachi after the demise of the Fuke sect and 
the consequent secularization of the bamboo flute. 

There are pieces in the Japanese tradition, both 
honkyoku and ensemble pieces for koto, shamisen, and 
shakuhach such as Rokudan no Shirabe (“Investigation in 
Six Sections’) that date back to the 17" century, and most 
of the honkyoku played today were collected and written 
down in the late 18" century, so the pieces commonly 
played in both traditions date from a similar time frame. 
One key difference between the type of pieces played 
in both traditions is that the honkyoku pieces are unique 
in being solo instrumental pieces unconnected to a song 
tradition, whereas the Irish melodies played on the tin 
whistle are pieces which come from Irish and British airs 
and dance tunes, some of which have come from songs 
which were originally sung sean nos (with no instru- 
mental accompaniment). There are Irish flute instrumen- 
tals that originated from solo singing, but no tradition of 
Irish flute instrumental pieces which developed indepen- 
dently of song. 

In connection with the Fuke sect of Zen Buddhism, 
the shakuhachi was once considered to be a hoki, or reli- 
gious instrument, rather than a gakki, or musical instru- 
ment, though that status was largely lost at the end of the 
Meiji Period while the tin whistle has always been used 
as a purely musical instrument, without any religious con- 
notations, though some Irish traditional music has or has 
had religious significance (laments) or supernatural and 
mythic overtones. Both traditions attribute early pieces to 
legendary origins, with some of the old Irish Gaelic tunes 
being attributed to fairies, from whom the Irish musicians 
allegedly stole tunes. Several of the earliest Japanese 
honkyoku pieces, “Mukaiji” (“Flute on the Misty Sea’), 
and “Koku” (“Flute in the Empty Sky”) were said to have 
been first heard in a flute player’s dream. 


11. Handing down the music in both traditions 


Despite the differences in music styles traditional 
music in both Ireland and Japan has often been preserved 
and handed down to succeeding generations through a 
kind of guild system that has often been associated with 
particular families. In Japan following the banning of 
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the Zen Fuke sect in 1871, various schools of shakuhachi 
playing developed which continue to pass down their own 
particular techniques and pieces. In shakuhachi playing 
and in other traditional arts in Japan the importance of 
lineage is emphasized and in some cases particular fami- 
lies have kept the traditions going for centuries. In medi- 
eval Ireland this was also the case; “the professions of the 
lawyers, musicians and healers were kept within certain 
families and passed from one generation to another” 
states medieval scholar Michael Richter in regard to 
15" century Ireland (Michael Richter, 1988, p. 185). In 
medieval Ireland as far back as the 12 century various 
families were considered masters of music, and even in 
regard to more recent times Irish flute Matt Malloy player 
says of his childhood in the 1950s that families that were 
interested in the traditional music “associated with fami- 
lies that were of a like mind.” (Matt Molloy, 1997) 

In the often family run iemoto (“headmaster”) sys- 
tems in Japan today one generally learns the shakuhachi 
pieces by imitating one’s teacher as closely as possible 
and in Ireland today there is also the idea of letting “the 
tradition sing through you rather than originality” and 
the idea of keeping personal emotion to a minimum, 
(Terry Eagleton, 1999, p. 125), a sentiment which would 
probably be echoed by many Japanese traditional music 
schools. 


12. Performance and place in both cultures 


In both Ireland and Japan today, traditional music is 
largely the music of non-professionals who often receive 
some of their training from professional players. In Japan 
the iemoto of each school of shakuhachi and often his 
top students are professional players who head a pyramid 
style hierarchical organization composed mainly of ama- 
teurs. In Ireland the playing of traditional music has been 
more informal in context though since the 1950s compe- 
titions and a focus on group instrumental playing have 
been strongly emphasized originally under the sponsor- 
ship of the musicians’ organizations such as Comhaltas 
Ceoltori Eireann. In the mid-20" century competitions 
increased the interest in traditional music among young 
people and players of various traditional instruments 
including the tin whistle began to gather in so-called 
pub sessions combining music and socializing, a tradi- 
tion that continues to this day. Concerning the places 
where traditional music of both cultures is performed, 
Irish performers on tin whistle can be often seen playing 
in the context of a pub whereas shakuhachi players in 
Japan are more often seen in a concert or community hall 
setting though there are exceptions on both sides -- with 
noted Irish flutist James Galway being known to play tin 
whistle in a formal concert context. 


Though minyo bars where folk shakuhachi tunes 
may still be heard still exist in certain areas of Japan, in 
the last decade or so the number of minyo players and 
supporters seems to have declined rather precipitously; 
there are far more young Japanese devotees of Western 
style folk songs playing guitar or harmonica but infre- 
quent mixing of the two “folk” genres, though there 
is at least one well known minyo musician, Ito Takio, 
who mixes minyo with Western instruments. Another 
exception is Kochi prefecture’s Yosakoi festival, where 
the minyo tune yosakoi bushi is appropriated into rock, 
jazz, samba and various other styles of music during the 
dancing days of the annual summer festival, In Japan 
traditional music performances tend to be very organized, 
with even the minyo groups maintaining a strict standard- 
ization of songs; in regard to the Japanese classical music 
genres of honkyoku and gaikyoku the various shakuhachi 
guilds hold annual recitals in prefectures throughout the 
country, and there are now several annual traditional 
music competitions for younger shakuhachi players in 
both Kanto and Kyushu. 

Generally speaking, there have been changes in 
Irish traditional music from a focus on unaccompanied 
singing, informal solo instrumental music, and imperma- 
nent groups of two or three musicians before WWII to 
more specialized performances of larger groups of instru- 
ment players in venues open to the public; from pubs and 
informal sessions to more organized performances and 
more competitive music festivals, largely due to the influ- 
ence of classically trained composer Sean O Riada who 
orchestrated new traditional instrument combinations and 
musical arrangements in the 1960s. 

A considerable difference between the two worlds 
of Irish and Japanese traditional music is that from sev- 
eral decades ago Irish traditional music became the most 
popular form of entertainment for foreign tourists visiting 
the country, with the result that Irish traditional music 
is probably more under the sway of commercial forces 
than traditional music in Japan. Though there may be 
more conflicts over intellectual property rights in Ireland 
in the relationship between traditional music and corpo- 
rate sponsorship there are continuing commitments to 
tradition as well as to innovation in both countries. In 
the 1990s there was a further increase in young peoples’ 
participation in Irish traditional music activities in music 
sessions, summer schools and study programs at high 
schools and universities ( Gearoid O h’Allmhurain, p. 
182, 2004) Irish traditional music groups such as the 
Chieftans, originally affiliated with Sean O Riada, and 
groups with a stronger rock or jazz orientation such as 
Planxty or Clannad have helped place Irish traditional 
music in a similar position to other music genres in the 
world of popular entertainment. 
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Though there has been some new interest in tradi- 
tional instruments in Japan with the recent popularity of 
artists such as the shamisen playing Yoshida brothers 
and the continuing interest in taiko groups such as Kodo 
(though taiko group drumming is actually quite a new 
tradition in Japan, having started in the 1950s) there has 
not been a comparable revitalization of traditional music 
in Japan over the last several decades despite a recent 
change in governmental policy regarding Japanese tra- 
ditional music. Beginning in April 2002, a change in 
the status of traditional music in the country has been in 
effect with an educational policy that has required that all 
junior-high school students to spend some time learning 
a traditional Japanese musical instrument; however, as 
in many cases there are no qualified instructors avail- 
able at the schools and little or no funding to hire outside 
instructors, it is questionable as to whether this “redis- 
covery” of Japanese music will have a significant effect 
on the music being played or listened to in Japan. Most 
Japanese associate Japanese traditional music with the 
new year or special festivity days; familiarity with tradi- 
tional music in everyday life has been lost among many 
or most segments of society in contrast to Ireland, though 
perhaps it was never as familiar to the average Japanese 
in comparison to Ireland where traditional music seems 
to be much more frequently encountered in daily life. In 
Japanese society traditional music remains largely the 
province of specialized groups. 


13. Different perceptions of the two instruments 


There are also differences in perceptions of the two 
instruments, with the shakuhachi having a reputation in 
Japan as quite a difficult instrument to play - a famous 
saying associated with this is “kubi furi san nen,” or, “it 
takes three years to learn to shake your head” — while the 
tin whistle, according to Grey Larsen, was until recently 
viewed as an introductory instrument for pipers just 
beginning to play or a musical instrument more suitable 
for children until the Irish traditional music revival of 
the 1960s and 1970s when the musical expressiveness 
and innovative playing of skilled tin whistlers was given 
more recognition (Larsen, p. 60). While the difficulty of 
the shakuhachi has probably been exaggerated, possibly 
even by shakuhachi players themselves, the tin whistle, 
though it may look like a toy, is not something that one 
just picks up and plays proficiently without the requisite 
hours of effective practice. Both traditions have a long 
history of playing solo pieces, and though the type of 
pieces played by tin whistle and shakuhachi are often 
quite different there are pieces such as slow Irish airs and 
Japanese minyo tunes which can be comfortably played 
on both instruments. 


14. Summary 


In summary, both tin whistle and shakuhachi are 
end-blown flutes with long, colorful histories in their 
respective cultures, traditions of playing solo and with 
string instruments, and both utilize some similar tech- 
niques such as finger slides from one note to the next, 
trills, and vibrato. A key difference between the music 
played on the two instruments is that Irish flute music 
comes from a sung tradition as does the shakuhachi 
music of minyo, but the oldest repertoire of the shaku- 
hachi (honkyoku) comes from a strictly instrumental 
tradition associated with a Zen sect of Buddhism that had 
no connection with song (though some claim an indirect 
influence of shomyo, or Buddhist chant, on honkyoku; 
Sawada Atsuko, 20001, p. 617). 

Exponents of Irish traditional music and some mas- 
ters of shakuhachi emphasize the importance of internal- 
izing the pieces by memorizing them though this seems 
to be practiced more consistently by Irish pipers who 
along with other Irish musicians do not use written nota- 
tion when playing in front of an audience. This may be 
related to the fact that many Irish pieces have a clearly 
defined melodic structure, often repeated in an AABB 
pattern while Japanese honkyoku can be more free form 
and quite lengthy (anywhere from five to thirty minutes) 
and many sankyoku and honkyoku follow the Japanese 
aesthetic of zyo ha kyu, (introduction, development and 
then a faster tempo rush to the end of the piece) in a 
completely linear structure: sankyoku pieces can also be 
quite long, to more than twenty minutes for some pieces, 
and as they put more emphasis on rhythm than melody 
they may sound rather unmelodic to an ear accustomed 
to Western music; these factors don’t seem to prevent a 
large number of Japanese koto players from memorizing 
the pieces but shakuhachi players in Japan generally rely 
on written notation. 

Flute players in both Ireland and Japan have both 
at times been concerned with collecting and preserving 
their pieces. Traditional musicians have traveled their 
respective countries collecting music pieces from various 
regions. In regard to the shakuhachi Kurosawa Kinko is 
perhaps most well known for this; Kinko was an 18™ cen- 
tury komuso who wandered Japan collecting honkyoku 
from the various Fuke sect temples and rewriting many of 
the pieces; today his collection of 36 honkyoku form the 
core of the Kinko shakuhachi guild’s honkyoku tradition. 
The oldest existing manuscript collection of Irish tunes 
also dates from the latter half of the 18" century. 

Looking at more recent times, in the middle of the 
last century one of the most prolific collectors and dis- 
persers of Irish music, a master piper named Seamus 
Ennis, went all around the west of Ireland by bicycle, 
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equipped with only a pen, a bag of music sheets, and a 
tin whistle to write down tunes, which he was able to 
do on first hearing; he used a tin whistle to verify all his 
transcriptions), and after a five year stint under the Irish 
Folklore Commission, had collected over 2000 pieces, 
more than any predecessors in his field (O h’ Allmhurain, 
p. 139, 2005). In more recent years in Japan master 
shakuhachi players such as Akikazu Nakamura have trav- 
eled south to Kyushu and north to Tohoku to collect and 
learn honkyoku from those areas. 

In Japan even rural prefectures such as Kochi have 
their monthly meeting of players of Irish music at an 
Irish pub and while the number of shakuhachi players 
appears to be in stasis in Japan the number of shaku- 
hachi players and makers in a number of other countries 
has been increasing due to the increased availability of 
instruments, teachers, workshops and other educational 
opportunities, and to the development in recent years of 
Internet forums and other shakuhachi related groups out- 
side of Japan, such as the European Shakuhachi Society, 
created in 2006. Let us hope that the traditional music of 
both cultures continues to thrive. 
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First Comments about learning the Shakuhachi 


There is a significant challenge to the new shakuhachi player especially if you are teaching yourself; 
there are what seem to be many contradicting bits of information. 


e To start with the flutes themselves can have different names depending on their type. 

e =Shakuhachi notation read top down from right to left, the new player has to become 
comfortable with this. 

e Then an even bigger one is styles on notation. Western staff notation is very consistent whereas 
shakuhachi notations can one of several styles. 


e Then even down the individual characters for the note, there can be differences. 


And there another very big change from western to shakuhachi notation; the western notation 
represents a specific pitch, shakuhachi notation represents a fingering pattern. The notation for all 5 
holes closed on the flute is called ROW? and whenever a shakuhachi player see’s Ro they close all five 
holes. With this in mind, longer flutes will create a different pitch note when playing Ro than a smaller 
one. 


All shakuhachi notes have names and a unique symbol, each representing a different fingering. | did not 
say “different pitch” for several reasons; first the long/short flute thing, secondly different fingerings can 
make the same pitch but have a different feel or tone color. Two notes that produce a D pitch ona 
standard 1.8 shakuhachi one may be clear and bright the other may be breathy and rough. Then 
depending on what teacher your teacher had... etc... etc... they may have chosen to finger the exact 
same note differently. 


If all of this seems a bit frustrating, just wait till you try and play more and more and these contradicting 
bits of information keep popping up! 


It’s my hope that The Phoenix AZ Shakuhachi Friends can inspire and help you start your shakuhachi 
journey. | highly recommend if you enjoy playing the shakuhachi and want to continue that you find a 
professional teacher. Unfortunately here is the Phoenix area are not much on the way of teachers. 
There are some teachers that will instruct you from across the internet. If you’d like a recommendation 
on a teacher please ask the group. 
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So what is a Shakuhachi? 
The name shakuhachi means "1.8 shaku", referring to its size. It is a compound of two words: 


e =Shaku (FR) is an archaic unit of measurement equal to 30.3 centimeters (0.994 English foot) and 


subdivided in ten subunits. 
e =Hhachi (/\) means "eight", here eight sun, or tenths of a shaku. 


Thus, "shaku-hachi" means "one shaku eight sun" (almost 55 centimeters or about 21.5 inches), the 
standard length of a shakuhachi. Other shakuhachi vary in length from about 1.3 shaku up to 3.3 shaku. 
Although the sizes differ, all are still referred to generically as "shakuhachi". 


Shakuhachi Flute Parts 
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What's Inside a Shakuhachi? 

Jiari - shakuhachi that are most often made in two pieces having a center joint and display an inside that 
is heavily altered with paste and urushi to form a more uniform inner bore. Jiari can also describe any 
shakuhachi that has a completely fabricated inner bore that leaves little to none of the original bamboo 
bore uncovered. Such flutes can use plastic, plasters, and anything that will adhere to the bamboo and 
allow the maker to sculpt the interior. 


Jinashi - the opposite of jiari, jinashi shakuhachi range from all natural to more refined, however, the 
main characteristic of any jinashi is that most of the natural bamboo bore geometry is left intact. A 
jinashi can be tuned by making subtrations from the bamboo bore or by adding material at key points 
along the bore. Jinashi can also have urushi lacquer applied to the inner bore. 


History of flute 
According to one theory, origin of the family of end blown reed flutes of which shakuhachi is a part, has 
been traced back as far as ancient Egypt and is presumed to have migrated through India and China 
before entering Japan in the latter half of the Seventh Century. Its popularity, however, was short-lived 
and it wasn't until the Thirteenth Century that it was revived by the Fuke sect of Buddhism which sought 
to replace sutra chanting with sui zen or "blowing zen." Not until the Edo Period (1603-1867) did this 
instrument reach its final and most decisive phase of development. During this era, marked by the 
disintegration of feudal Japan, the shakuhachi was favored by swelling numbers of uprooted samurai 
warriors (ronin) who joined the ranks of itinerant preachers known as komuso ("Priests of Emptiness 
and Nothingness"). The komuso wore large baskets (tengai) over their heads to symbolize their 
detachment from the world. Violent clan struggles which marked the late Sixteenth Century forced 
some of the komuso to organize themselves into a society for self- 
protection. Members of the Fukeshu sought to deceive the shogun -- 
Japan's supreme warlord -- with forged documents giving them exclusive 
rights to play the shakuhachi and to solicit alms with it. In return for this 
privilege they agreed to spy on the activities of other ronin. Legend has it 
that these komuso, forbidden to carry their revered swords, redesigned 
the shakuhachi from the root of the bamboo making it longer and stouter 
for use as a club as well as an instrument for spiritual attainment. 


Shakuhachi Schools 
TWO SCHOOLS OF SHAKUHACHI: KINKO and TOZAN 


Kinko-Ryu 

Kurosawa Kinko (1710-1771) , founder of the Kinko style of shakuhachi, 
was a komuso monk born into a samurai family. He was responsible for 
taking the honkyoku of the past, which was concerned mainly with 
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meditation, and adding a higher degree of musicality to it. He travelled all over Japan and collected 33 
honkyoku pieces, which now make up the core of the Kinko style of shakuhachi. He also improved the 
instrument, perhaps improving the bore structure to access certain tones easier. It wasn't until the 
second generation of the Kinko family that the delineation of a Kinko style was recognized since there 
were no styles of shakuhachi during his time. 


During the Meiji restoration (1871) the sect of shakuhachi monks (Fuke-shu) was banned by the 
government. It's use as a ritual tool was outlawed, but musically, it was enjoying great popularity among 
the secular classes, being used in ensemble with koto and shamisen (sankyoku). However, the 
shakuhachi was in serious threat of becoming obsolete, so the two men responsible for taking 
shakuhachi into the modern world were, Yoshida Itcho and Araki Kodo of the Kinko style. They 
persuaded the government to let anyone play shakuhachi as a musical instrument, thus making it 
accessible to everyone. It was through their efforts that the musical popularity of the shakuhachi spread 
after it was outlawed as a religious tool. One of Araki Kodo's most significant accomplishments was the 
development of a system of notation for the music of the shakuhachi utilizing the katagana script, which 
is read vetically (up to down, and right to left). Also, a system of dots and lines was created to indicate 
rhythm and tempo when gaikyoku (outside pieces) were played. Three generations later, the disciple of 
Kodo Il, Junsuke Kawase | (1870-1957) improved on the the notation even more making it easier to read 
and more accessible to the public. He organized the Chikuyu Sha shakuhahchi organization which 
became the largest organization within the Kinko style and has membership throughout the country and 
the world. It is his music which became the standard for all Kinko players. 


Tozan 

Nakao Tozan (1876-1956), founder of the Tozan style of shakuhachi, was born in Osaka. He came from a 
musical family, his mother being a daughter of a famous shamisen master, Terauchi Daikengyo of Kyoto. 
He learned how to play shamisen as a child and learned how to play shakuhachi on his own. When he 
was in his late teens he joined the Myoan Society of shakuhachi monks and developed technique with 
them. In his early 20's he opened up his first shakuhachi studio in Osaka. This was the beginning of the 
Tozan style. In 1904 he began composing pieces for the shakuhachi which later became the honkyoku of 
the Tozan style. He was very knowlegeable about western music, creating new performance and 
teaching methods, and revising the music for shakuhachi. Consequently, he was very successful at 
popularizing the shakuhachi, attracting a large following, especially among the youth of Kansai. He 
moved the Tokyo in 1922 and collaborated with the famous koto composer, Miyagi Michiyo; but Kansai 
still remains the center of the Tozan school. 


Comparison between Kinko and Tozan styles 

Unlike the Tozan School, the Kinko style has no central organization. This has allowed the Kinko style to 
enjoy more diversification and freedom of expression. Students of the Kinko style who were proficient 
enough usually broke off and formed their own sects and created their own gaikyoku and notation styles 
(but was usually based on the original script of Araki Kodo |). Both styles however emphasize musicality 
rather than suizen (blowing meditation). Both place high emphasis on gaikyoku training, especially 
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playing with an ensemble of jiuta shamisen and Ikuta style koto. Furthermore, both styles have always 
had a positive attitude towards new music and are active in the contemporary music scene. 


Shakuhachi music genres 

It is important to realize that all types of shakuhachi music have influenced one another. The shakuhachi 
is tuned to the minor pentatonic scale or "blues" scale which the Japanese call "Yosempo". They 
consider the minor pentatonic scale to be more "upbeat", however, most shakuhachi music is played 
with deep note bending/flattening called "meri" to achieve the "Insempo" scale which is considered 


dramatic or mysterious. 


@ Modern AKA gendai-kyoku and shin-kyoku - (gendai=modern shin=new and kyoku=music) 
gendai-kyoku includes playing with non-Japanese instruments, "Western" scales, and doing 
cover songs. Shin-kyoku is playing new music in an old way. 

e = Honkyoku -(Hon="original/self") fairly free rhythm having pauses where no sound is made 
except that of inhalation and often having natural or spiritual themes. Honkyoku are often 
played in the darker Insempo scale making use of deep meri notes by lowering the head and or 
shading finger holes. 

e Ensemble Sankyoku -(San="three(3)") shakuhachi, koto and shamisen with strict rhythm. Most 
always Insempo or dark with melancholy or dramatic themes. 


e Folk Minyo -(minyo, uta, bushi, buri, all="song", "folk song", "country songs", "songs of the 
common working class people") can be played solo or with any combination of vocals, 


shamisen, and drums. Almost strictly Yosempo scale or "happy" upbeat music. 


Blowing your first note! 


To blow your first note; stand in front of a mirror so you can see exactly what your embrasure looks like. 


You bottom lips need to seal up most of the 
mouthpiece. If air can escape at around the 
mouthpiece you’ll really have a problem trying to get a 
note. 


With your head basically in an upright normal position; 
the backside of the mouthpiece should be resting on 
your chin. The angle of the flute in relationship to a 
centerline down through your body is very roughly 45 


degrees. 
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The opening between your lips should be no more then the size of 
an almond sliver. The opening should be centered on the cut 
beveled edge of the mouthpiece (utaguchi). 


Make a 'puh' sound as air gently escapes between your puckered 
lips. Your lower lips should be basically soft and your upper lip will 
have a tension in it as it holds the shape of your embouchure. 


Your stream of air should be shaped like you were trying to gently 


blow out a candle or trying to make a sound plowing across a beer 
bottle. Only about half of your air will be going into the bore of the flute. The rest of your air will be 
going over the outside (over top of) of the utaguchi. 


It can take a good amount of time just to get your first tones. Concentrate on the feel and look of your 
embouchure. You may get light headed at first while trying to blow the shakuhachi. This is often because 
you embouchure is too big. You’re expending a lot of air that is not being used to make sound. 


Here’s are a couple examples or what an embouchure should look like. 
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Basic Notes and Reading the Notation 


The Basic Notes: RO ” TSU 7? ,RE~ , CHI : , RI ? ; 


The finger holes are numbered on the fingering chart in Japanese from one to five, starting from 
the bottom (root end) of the shakuhachi. 


Octave Register Indications 


Ryo is the lower register and looks like a Zand Kan is the upper octave looking like a stick with a crossed 


box on top. 


Meri-Kari (A.K.A. flats and sharps) 


Meri and Kari are traditional blowing techniques used to manipulate the pitches to play shakuhachi 
music. We also use it to get notes into proper pitch while playing. All shakuhachi need embouchure 
adjustments to some degree to be able to play in very good tuning. They do not play in tune 
automatically like a recorder, but some better than others. Getting a handle on these two very 
important blowing techniques early on will enable the beginner to learn shakuhachi music quicker since 
the traditional music incorporates lots of “in-between” notes that Western ears are not used to. 


MERI TECHNIQUE 


Much of the shakuhachi’s Japanese feel is done with deep note bending/flattening called "meri". 


Meri notes are the lowered pitches achieved in several ways: by slightly dropping the chin inwards 
towards your neck, so your air-stream changes direction, and/or by partially covering a lower hole. The 
flute stays at the same position and angle. Try blowing an even tone then slowly tilt your chin inwards. 
The pitch will slide down. Some notes (tsu meri) require blowing quite softly to get the correct meri 
pitch. Generally speaking, meri notes are played softly. However, with experience, players can develop 
their meri technique to play either softly or relatively loudly depending upon the musical application. 


There is a certain tonal color or timbre associated with these meri notes that forms a significant part of 
the sound picture of the shakuhachi. The variations arising from playing notes in a meri position lend 
character to the aural palette. 


Tsu meri is well worth spending time exploring. It is pitched between E flat and D (in most shakuhachi 
traditions, and on a 1.8 length), and requires careful fingering on the lowest hole (1). Most of that hole 
will be covered. Blow softly to get the correct pitch. The chin will have to be pulled inwards quite 
significantly. It is useful to be able to 'roll' your finger over hole one to adjust the tsu-meri pitch. If you 
move the finger rather than roll it, you are less likely to nail the correct pitch consistently. Pitch accuracy 
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in the meri notes comes from a combination of aural experience and tactile memory of how the fingers 
are covering the holes. 'Softly' means different things to different people. Blow tsu meri as though you 
are faintly ruffling the wings of a butterfly. Over time you'll discover that tsu meri, like any note on the 


flute, has a surprising range of tonal possibilities, including being able to go quite loud! 


KARI TECHNIQUE 
The opposite of meri, kari technique intends to raise pitch. Either push your chin out (thus opening up 
the mouthpiece and changing the direction of airflow) or rock your head sideways, blowing to the side 


of the sharp edge of the utaguchi: achieves the same result. 
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Tempo Notation 


Y2~+ 


<€ This shows RO through RI as whole notes. 


i « 
i 
nN. 


Here’s a mix of the tempo marks out together > 


* 
*N 
® 
<€ This show each note played as % beat. 
. 
~ 
= 
‘ 
* 
<Each of the notes is played as % beat. 
= 
=> 
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Beginner Shakuhachi Practice 


Your shakuhachi practice should be based on a progressive learning approach. 


Basic mechanics 
a. Posture 
b. Holding the shakuhachi 
c. Simple note production 
i. Check list for making your first sounds 
1. Tongue flat and the tip toughing around the top of the lower teeth. 
2. Make the opening of your mouth small. The opening should be about 
the width of the flute’s utaguchi (the beveled blowing edge) or smaller. 
3. Do not blow too hard, softer; relax your arms, back, neck, throat, jaw, 
chin, cheeks and lips. 
4. Usea mirror to check the shape of your mouth and the mouthpiece 
position. 
5. Check your lips; they should be lightly wet. 
Before you blow, take a deep breath and hold it for a moment to check 
items 1 through 5. Then blow and repeat. For your very first note try 


a 
blowing RE . This note seems to be easier for most people in the 
beginning. 


Using the fingering charts try to make all of the basic notes. 
\ ine \ 
d. Reminder the basic notes are: RO TSU ? , RE , CHI z ,RI ) 
e. Inthe beginning as you’re trying to make the notes from time to time go back to the 
check list above and re-ground yourself. 
f. As you find you’ve got a note that’s not coming out right, give that note some extra 
focus. 


Practice your basic notes in a song. 
g. Agood basic song for this is HHINOMARU or The Flag Song. 


h. 


Figure 1 HINOMARU or The Flag Song 


Internet Resources 


Phoenix AZ Shakuhachi Friends Blog http://phoenixazshakuhachi.blogspot.com/ 
European Shakuhachi Society Forum http://www.shakuhachiforum.eu/index.php 
Monty H. Levenson Shakuhachi Maker http://www.shakuhachi.com/ 

The Shakuhachi Yuu Flute http://www.shakuhachiyuu.com/ 
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Some good initial info on this page including finger charts: http://www.japanshakuhachi.com/gettingstarted.html 
Also, from http://www.kotodama.net/shakuhachi/tips.html 
On Breathing 


In order to breathe out into the shakuhachi, you first have to take a breath in. How you breathe in affects how you breathe 
out. We often hear that abdominal breathing is good, but it is more complicated than that. [Translator's note: Abdominal 
breathing is when you breathe such that your abdomen/stomach area expands on the in-breath, whereas chest breathing is 
where your lungs/chest expand on the in-breath. Try placing a hand on your tummy to see which you are doing. If your 
hand bulges outward when you breathe in, you are breathing abdominally; if it draws in closer to your body on the in- 
breath, you are chest breathing. Abdominal breathing elicits a relaxation response too, by the way.] The difference between 
abdominal or chest breathing is in how your lungs expand and contract. In abdominal breathing, your lungs expand 
vertically as your diaphragm draws them downward. In chest breathing, your lungs expand in/out--they open up like French 
doors when you breathe in. 


The crucial difference here is how much control you have during out-breaths. The fact is that you have much more control 
over out-breaths in abdominal breathing because you have more muscles in that area to control the action. This means that 
abdominal breathing gives more control for long, soft notes, or sudden loud ones. 


So, the question becomes: How do you get better at abdominal breathing? I mentioned above that more muscles are 
involved in abdominal breathing. That means that making it slightly more difficult to take an in-breath encourages 
abdominal breathing. For example, try breathing in with your mouth wide open, then through your nose. You are likely to 
find that you naturally do chest 

breathing in the first instance and abdominal breathing in the second. 


There are many reasons why you should not breathe in through your mouth playing shakuhachi: losing your optimal angle 
or drying out your mouth are just two of these. Now we can add making it more likely to chest breathe to the list. This is 
why you should breathe through your nose. However, sometimes breathing in through your nose can take too much time. 
So, one technique I use is to begin breathing in through my nose (abdominally), then continue and finish the breath through 
my mouth. It is an interesting phenomenon that even if you switch mid-breath from your nose to your mouth, it will stay an 
abdominal breath. Try it yourself, such as in your daily Ro practice. It won't come immediately, but eventually you will 
find yourself breathing both abdominally and quickly if you start the in-breathe from your nose and then continue it through 
your mouth. 


On Breathing, Pt. II 


In last month's tip, I talked about abdominal breathing and the benefits of starting breaths through the nose and continuing 
through the mouth. However, I received many emails opposing this advice, saying that "you should breathe in through the 
mouth" or that "breathing through the nose takes too much time". So, I decided to do some research on the Internet. 


Practically everybody for every instrument advises abdominal breathing. However, there is much less consensus on exactly 
where to breath in from. I found people advising such diverse things as "breathe through your mouth, except in special 
circumstances", "breathe through your mouth as far as you can, then even more through your nose", "breathe through your 
nose as though you were smelling a flower", etc., etc. There were so many disparate opinions, it seems the only thing that is 
agreed upon is that it's hard to breathe through your nose if it's completely stuffed up! 


However, it seems that most people use their noses for in-breaths. Even those who say they breathe in through their mouths 
talk about difficulty when their nose is stuffed, which to me indicates that they are actually using their nose. 


However, what is important is that you be able to breathe in quickly, quietly, and in large volumes. Any method that enables 


this is fine. Try different ways of abdominal breathing through your nose until you hit upon the way that's most natural and 
efficient for you. 


A Breath "Nozzle" 


I have long suggested that people blow ten minutes of Otsu-no-Ro per day to develop good sound and good tone. I have also 
suggested that increasing the volume of the inside of your mouth can help you gain a smoother sound. Everybody possesses 
different images of what they are doing when they blow on the shakuhachi, so I have used many such images to describe 
suggestions of what to do. Here is one that I think works particularly well. Obviously, your breath must pass through your 
lips to get to the flute. However, you might have difficulties if you think of your lips as the place where the breath leaves 
your body. Instead, try thinking of the breath leaving your body from a place much further back in your mouth. Try 
imagining the "nozzle" where your breath leaves your body as lying somewhere farther back in your mouth. If you think 
this way, the extra tension you may be holding in your lips will disappear, and your tone will become smoother. Thus, my 
advice is to blow from further back from a "nozzle" inside 

your mouth rather from your lips. Try it and see how it works. 


Breath Control 


In my 2/99 column, I talked about playing very quite notes, and how there was great musical value in playing very small, 
quiet notes. This time, I would like to talk about something related from the point of view of breath control. I often ask 
beginners to play quiet notes for me. One thing that is very interesting is that the length of the notes they play is the same 
for small notes as for louder notes (and, since they are beginners, there is not much difference in volume between their loud 
and soft notes). This is because they don't have very good control of how their breath leaves their lips, and, like air leaving a 
balloon, it all goes out at once. 


What is required is breath control. The most basic form of breath control is not letting out any breath at all. For instance, 
when blowing long tones of Ro, people often start blowing out immediately after they have taken an in-breath. This is one 
chance for exercising breath control they are wasting. Here is my advice. After you take your in-breath, pause very briefly 
before letting it out. And, when you do begin to breath out, begin the out-breath very slowly and gradually. Practice making 
the beginning of the out-breath ever more slow and ever more gradual. This will help you make great strides in controlling 
your breathing. Large, short bursts of breath and sound are very important, but so are long, subtle pianissimo's that seem to 
vanish into nothing. 


Blowing High Ro 


I hear from lots of players that they don't have a lot of success with blowing Ro. The fact is, it's hard to get the sound you 
want. I'd say there is no one at all who could get a sound they'd be satisfied with 100 times out of 100 tries. Indeed, if there 
were someone who did, that would simply mean that they aren't trying to improve. At any level you play at, you should 
always be striving to improve. This means it's natural not to be satisfied with your sound. How, then, do you get this better 
sound? If you can't get a good Ro until you are fully warmed up, then that's possibly a sign that you have too much tension 
in and around your mouth. In other words, you are using so much muscle to blow at full power that the muscles around your 
mouth need to warm up before they are up to the task. This way of blowing tires you out quickly. 


Try to relax as much as possible, so that you will be able to play for longer stretches. To do this, increase the inner volume 
of your mouth. Some images you can try for this are blowing with your mouth shaped like you are taking an inbreath, or 
like you are trying to suppress a yawn. 


Something similar can be said for those who have trouble with the higher octave. One way to produce a high octave note is 
to increase the speed of the air coming out of your mouth. If you do this by tightening up the muscles around your mouth to 
decrease the size of your lip opening (particularly the vertical space between your lips), you will end up with a lot of white 
noise in your sound. To get a smoother sound, try using the image of "blowing lots of air farther, just like trying to blow out 
a candle beyond arm's reach. It's also effective to try blowing notes as softly as you can in the high octave. One important 
part of the practice of blowing Ro is learning how to relax your mouth. 


Blow Through The Note 


The way a note ends can determine the impact of the whole note. If the note should end with a nice long, clean taper, but at 
the end volume, pitch, or color drops off or changes abruptly, then it can ruin the whole thing. Ending notes smoothly 
without ruining their beauty is one of the most important aspects of playing shakuhachi, and unquestionably one of the 
hardest. I once heard a karate expert talk about how he broke wooden bats on his shin. The secret, he said, was to imagine 


that the bat was farther away than it actually was. The reason is that it's a fundamental human instinct to slow down right 
before reaching the bat, and you can only break the bat by keeping maximum speed and kicking through the bat. 
Professionals in sports like tennis and golf say the exact same thing: hit through the ball. 


Therefore, when playing, imagine or pretend that the end of the note is beyond where you actually need it to be. This will 
dramatically increase the stability and effect of the end of your notes. In other words: blow through the note. 


More on Blowing Ro 


It has now been one year since I began this Shakuhachi Tips column. I hope it is helpful to at least some people. For this 
month's tip, I would like to return to the basics and talk about blowing Ro again. Is there anybody out there who has blown 
Ro every day for 10 minutes for this past year? It sounds easy, but is very hard in practice to accomplish over time, which is 
why Watazumi said that "Whoever blows Ro 10 minutes a day can become a master." I think many people find it difficult 
to continue this practice because they see it as merely practicing Ro, which would indeed be boring. Instead, how fruitful it 
will be depends on how honestly you can observe yourself and how inventive and creative you can be in your investigation 
of your own playing. 


Here are some things to question yourself about: 


* Where is your mouth too tense? 

* How is the breath stream hitting the blowing edge? 

* Why don't your notes start out the way they should? 

* Why don't your notes end the way they should? 

* Why can't you play with enough volume? 

* What happens when you shift the flute just slightly off kilter on purpose? 

* How long can you play one extended note (softly OK)? 

* Can you use up all your breath in 3 seconds? How about 2? 

* Looking at the mirror, do your arms or hands have excess tension in them? 

* How is your posture? 

* How does your individual flute's pitch change as it gets warmed up? 

* How does this differ in summer and winter? 

* How can you get the tone color of Katsuya Yokoyama? How about Goro Yamaguchi? 
* It's easy to get a good Ro when you're warmed up, but how do you get one first time you blow through the flute? 


There's way too much to do in a mere 10 minutes! By investigating your own playing relentlessly, and by using creativity 
and ingenuity, you can become your own best teacher. I heard that a world-famous baseball team in Cuba is forbidden from 
practicing when the coach isn't there, because repeating bad habits will cause them to become ingrained and incurable. 
Shakuhahci is the same way, but it is impossible to have someone looking over our shoulder all the time. Instead, we must 
become our own most stern teacher. Are we always playing our best? How can we play better? It is this attitude that 
blowing Ro cultivates. Never think of it as just practicing a single note. 


Mouth Shape 


How much thought have you given to the space between your lips when you blow, the part where the air stream comes out? 
Do you experience any of the following? 


1. Otsu turns to kan (higher octave) in the middle of playing. 

2. You still have breath, but the note dies suddenly. 

3. You have a difficult time with meris. 

4. You have a difficult time making good yuri (vibrato). 

5. Your tone color is "hard" with no expansiveness in your tone. 


The cause for these problems can be with the shape of the space between your lips, which can cause the point of sound 
production to be small. It's important to make this point as large as possible. When the point of sound production is too 
small, even a slight variation in your blowing can cause you to miss it. This can cause 1-2 above. You change the angle of 
blowing when playing meri or yuri, which can cause you to slide off the sound producing point if it's 

too small. This can cause 3-4 above. Also, overtones (notes above a perfect fifth higher than the note you're playing, or 
overtones of the higher octaves) can become "hard" (5 above). 


Some absolute beginners are told to pull their lips strongly to the side to get a note. This can indeed help focus the air to get 
a note, but it results in a very small point of sound production, causing the five problems above. Remember, it's important to 
make the "sweet spot" of sound production as large as possible to get a good, robust sound. 


This kind of instruction is always included at Shakuhachi Kenshu-Kan master classes. Since everybody blows a different 
way, I can't describe concrete ways to get a larger sweet spot here without leading to misunderstanding. This needs to be 
done by a qualified teacher. 


MISC STUFF FROM THE SHAK LIST: 


Embouchure tips: 
1) Jaw drops down and a bit forward till teeth are in line. This changes the inner shape and helps open mouth cavity and 
throat. 


2) Open mouth and throat cavity equally all around: top of mouth, bottom pocket behind lower teeth and back of throat. 
Keep the pressure equal from your lips to your diaphram. Don't focus on one part more than the others. Think 
WAAAAAAH. Or AAAAH to fully open inside like when the doctor says "say AAAAAH". Tongue is also pulled down 
and back. Mouth cavity expands like a Tiger claw opening. Keep trying to open inside even more than you think possible. 
Feels like blowing from deep inside throat, not from lips. 

3) Don't stretch lips too wide to the sides. Mainly let the inside shape determine how lips will form. Think of embouchure as 
the expanded shape of the inside not shape of lips. Many students spend years playing just from the lips and don't get a full 
rich sound. Play from deep inside yourself. 


4) Use a very open and relaxed embouchure for note beginnings, with softer playing; use more pressure and smaller opening 
for power. Can also reverse this process. If embouchure is big "Blow Slow" so don't run out of air. 


5) Try to get full ringing sound esp. on RO without blowing hard, but by opening fully and adjusting to get that ring, willing 
it to ring. 


6. Firm diaphragm esp. important for strong low RO. 

Blowing tips: 

1) Always sing internally what you are playing, whether scales, runs or melodies. 

2) Hear the sound you want and will it into being. 

*This is what I'm into. If you have been experimenting along the same, or different lines let me know. Like to hear what 


others are doing. I feel if you don't have a good sound, what's the point. If you can't make one note sound good, why play a 
hundred. 


http://www.h3.dion.ne.jp/~take23/eindex.htm 
(Pasted in from the above site) 


It is said that all things are made up of five elements: 
Earth, Water, Fire, Wind and Space. 


The shakuhachi too has five holes, and each hole has a sound, making up five 
sounds. The sounds that the shakuhachi makes are ephemeral and hardly remain in 


one's memory. In order to visualize the five sounds, compare them to the five elements respectively, that is, 


Earth --- (RO) 


Water --- (TSU)? 

Fire --- (RE) 

Wind --- (DHI) 

Space --- (RI) or (HA) 


Though each person may have different ideas and concepts about these five 
elements, try to relate them to the sounds. Then come the control of breath and the tranquility of mind. Ask yourself, 


Does (RO) have the sublimity of earth? 
Does (TSU) have the flow of water? 
Does (RE) have the warmth of fire? 
Does (CHI) have the freshness of wind? 
Does (RI) have the infinity of space? 


Seek the sound which is evoked from within ... improved, polished and 
developed inside yourself. The shakuhachi demands of you your candid self~thus, put your whole being into the 
shakuhachi. Exhale once and expire. There is no second chance in life. Each exhalation must be pure. 


Breathing: When approaching shakuhachi, one good way is to visualize a balloon expanding within the diaphragm. You 
should rarely blow outward to release the air. Rather, consider the lips/embouchure as a valve restricting the flow as you let 
the balloon deflate... the air will naturally release, and that is a type of stream the blowing edge prefers. There are 
exceptions, of course, but that's a good rule. 


For many shakuhachi notes, "meri's" especially, visualize the air coming from the back of the throat, not the lips. That 
smoothes things out. 


Never grip the shakuhachi tightly, with the flat part of the thumb up. Let it rest on the side of your thumb, which helps in a 
more gentile, relaxed resting of the bamboo in the hands. It should also just be comfortably and lightly touching the chin. 
You'll get to know where each flute likes to sit, vertically... 1.e., how far up or down, relative to the lips. The tone and 
response will dictate that. 


The mouth cavity should be like you are saying "Haaaaa" (and "Ho" on some notes) when releasing the air. The tounge will 
mostly need to be depressed to created the most hollow cavity possible. For certain breathy effects, the back of the tounge 
is lifted slightly. 


For many lower octave (otsu) notes, and most 2nd octave (kan) notes, you will find that targeting the blowing edge a 
fraction to the right (or left) of center produces better response, but this is not a hard rule. Each instrument will dictate the 
"sweet spot" for each note. 


From an article on Shakuhachi Breathing : 


Breathing is the process of moving air into and out of the lungs. 
Thinking of the chest cavity as a cylinder, one can increase its 
volume by one of three means: 


1. Extending the diaphragmatic floor of the cylinder downward 
2. Expanding the walls outward 
3. Moving the top of the cylinder upward. 


These three types of breathing are termed: 


¢Diaphragmatic 
«Thoracic 
eClavicular 


In the first your belly expands, the second your chest expands and 
the third raises your shoulders. Infants and small children use their 
diaphragms exclusively for breathing. Chest breathing cannot 
occur until considerably after birth, not until the bony chest 
matures. Diaphragmatic breathing fills the lower part of the lungs. 
Chest breathing fills the middle and upper portions. During normal 
activity clavicular breathing only comes into play when the body’s 
oxygen demands are very great or one is agitated. 


Once the lungs are filled to their capacity, how are they emptied? 
What results in exhalation? Relaxation! Everyone has had the 
experience of sighing, or letting a deep breath out in a completely 
relaxed passive motion. In normal breathing no muscles 
contract to push the air out. It is as if the lungs themselves are 
pulling the diaphragm up and chest wall in. This is in fact, what 
happens. The lungs are elastic, and they shrink back to their 


original size once the forces which expanded them are released-- 
much as a balloon shrinks back to its normal size once the end is 
untied. In forced exhalation, the stomach muscles contract to force 
the diaphragm upward as it relaxes. 


To get this breathing thing down, think of an imaginary ball about 
the size of a coconut in your midsection. All you're doing when 
breathing diaphragmatically is moving this ball. If you need, place 
your hand on your stomach, pretending you have the ball in your 
hand, then press it in and up--then let 1t come down and out. 
Congratulations! You've just mastered a year of Prana yoga. 


Usually when someone is asked to take a deep breath they will 
raise their shoulders slightly, indicating clavicular breathing 
which, paradoxically, is the shallowest form. To experience this 
take a deep breath now. If your shoulders don't rise slightly then 
take several breaths in very rapid secession and you'll notice your 
shoulders moving. 


The three zones of breathing: 
eUpper 

eMiddle 

lower. 


And there are natural sounds which coincide with these zones. 
Correctly pronounced the mantra Om moves through the zones-- 
that's it's purpose. AAAAUUUUMMMM. Another way to learn 
and appreciate this is by using distinct sounds. For our purposes 
we'll use the sounds of four different exclamations. 


Ee as in free --When one is very thrilled or frightened. 
Ah or Aw --When one is surprised or startled. 


Oo as in broom --When one is suitably impressed. 
Oh --When one is engaged in acceptance. 


The sound Ee is the highest (Clavicular breathing), Ah or Aw-- 
mid-range (Thoracic breathing) and Oo and Oh --the bottom 
(Diaphragmatic breathing). With these three it is possible to make 
up a breathing-language which can have startling physiological 
effects. There is a direct link between vowel sounds, breathing 
and physiological states--thus the whole subject of mantas. 


For example: 


«Oo Aw (Homa) Moves from Lower to Mid breathing. 

¢Oo Ah Ee (Huame) Moves from Lower to Mid to Upper 
breathing. 

eKe Oh Ah (Eoma) Moves from Upper to Mid to Lower breathing. 


These and any number of other breathing-language words 
(mantras) can be created and used to direct and modify breathing, 
thus physiological states. Adding a consonant (H, for example) to 
the beginning of words makes them smoother to remember and 
pronounce. As does the Mm or Nn sound at the end. The core of 
many mantra systems, for example, is Oo and Ah. However, 
pronouncing OoAh is a little clumsy and disjointed. Making it Hh 
Oo Nn Ah creates a flow and a memorable word--Huna. It could 
be Buna, Cuna, Buma, Cuma, etc. Saying (and/or thinking) the 
word HUNA moves one's physiology from lower to mid 
breathing. Chanting Om (Ah Oo Mm) is to repeatedly invoke 
the sound equivalent of shifting from mid to lower breathing. 
The warrior mantra (who-ahh, as heard in the Marines for 
example) shifts from lower to mid breathing. 


Exercise |: 


Practice each breathing zone until you have them well 
differentiated. Use of the seed sounds will speed up this process. 
Since the lungs are under both involuntary and voluntary 
control you have a way to consciously teach the non-conscious. 
Get a good kinesthetic, auditory and visual sense of each type of 
breathing and your resultant physiology. Which zone someone 
uses while breathing (and/or the vowels they tend to emphasize) 
tells you what their emotional (physiological) state is. 


Exercise 2: 


Develop a set of breathing-language words for your own use. 
They will serve as meta-anchors--directing your physiology in the 
direction you desire. When used quietly or sub-vocally your 
'breath' words can automatically shift your breathing hence your 
physiology hence your mood and resoucefulness. You can now 
create your very own 'power' words! 


Now let's directly explore the subject of breathing with the 
intention of playing woodwinds. First off, most people's voluntary 
and involuntary breathing focusses on the abdominal muscles-- 
that's the thing we've got to change. Most people's breathing 
focusses on the OUT breath instead of the IN breath. As noted 
earlier, by and large, the OUT breath takes care of itself. For the 
flute player, the whole trick to proper breathing centers entirely on 
the IN breath. It's all about the diaphragm (which is a muscle). So 
breathing is muscular--flute breathing is about switching from 


abdominal to diaphragm. Forget the abdominal muscles, they 
should remained relaxed during flute play. When people get tense 


one of the first muscle groups to tighten is the abdominal. Relax 
the belly! 


So what's the deal with the diaphragm? As seen in the graphic 
below, diaphragmatic breathing is just about contracting and 
relaxing this single muscle. It's a muscle sheet which lies beneath 
and supports the lungs. In its relaxed state the diaphragm arches 
upward forming a semi-dome. Remember again, the OUT breath 
takes care of itself, naturally. It's the IN breath which requires 
attention. This is when the diaphragm constricts. It's length 
shortens and as a consequence the lungs fill. When the diaphragm 
constricts the volume of the lungs increases. It's counter-intuitive, 
but that's the way it works. In the schematic below, blue signifies 
lung cavity and red is intestinal cavity. 


There are a couple of good ways to get in touch with your 
diaphragm and strengthen it. The first, is to lift weights. 
Remember that set of weights you got for your New Year's 
resolution, the one in the garage? Well, round up some of the flat 
weights (or something like them), lie flat on your back and pile up 
a stack on your belly. Now push them upward, as far as you can, 
full extension. A-one and a-two .... Now notice something and go 
over it until it sticks in your brain. You pushed the weights upward 
by taking an IN breath. You pushed the weights upward by 
contracting your diaphragm. There's no other way to do it. An 
IN breath pushed the weights upward. Even if you think you know 
how breathing works actually do this exercise, actually lie down 


and pump some iron on your belly. Doing this single exercise for 
less than a minute will clear up any misconception you have about 
breathing. If you want to strengthen your diaphragm then pump 
some belly iron on a daily basis. Keep increasing the load. 


Let's be doubly clear. You lifted the weights by contracting your 
diaphragm and that muscle alone. Constricting your abdominals 
will interfer with lifting the weights. Go over it until it's really 
clear--the learning part of this exercise is kind of like learning to 
ride a bike, do it until you 'get' it. 


The second exercise is a little stranger. Go to the hardware store 
and get 5-6 feet of clear, flexible tubing, somewhere around 1/4" 
ID. Place a bowl of water on the floor. With an IN breath draw 
water up the tubing as far as you can. You should be able to do at 
least 3 feet, call it a meter. Practice until you can draw water at 
least 4 feet (1.22m). This exercise is a very good way to measure 
the strength of your diaphragm. A standing column of water 
generates about 1/2 psi per foot, so 4 feet is equivilant to about 2 
psi. Your diaphragm should have a rating of 2 psi (or higher) to 
handle the shakuhachi with ease. The strength training? Draw a 
column of water 4 feet or more, maybe 50 times a day. In a certain 


sense this is the perferred exercise: less equipment and measurable 
feetback. 


Let's do a little math. 2 psi, that's two pounds per square inch. So a 
square of about 7.07 inches on your belly would be around 50 
square inches, at 2 pounds each means you should be able to belly 
press 100 pounds without much difficulty. Or to make it simple, 
place a thick book on the floor, lie on it belly down and press 
yourself --same difference. 


To play a shakahachi well you'll need to be able to breathe well. If 
you'll give as much attention to your breath as you do to your 
shak, things will improve rapidly. So, if you want to be a power 
breather you'll need to focus only on the IN breath and give your 
diaphragm some strength training. The diaphragm is a muscle like 
any other and will respond to resistance training. 


The other part of flute breathing? Relax the belly--it'll do its thing 
naturally. 


Todos los derechos de este documento son propiedad de Horacio Curti 


Shakuhachi, its cultural context and traditional music 
Conference 


The Shakuhachi is a Japanese bamboo vertical flute with only 5 holes. A simple structure instrument, 
that posses a very rich variety of tone colors, sound qualities, and timbres. 


It is commonly accepted that it entered J apan from China as part of the Gagaku music orchestra 
around the VII century. It was later excluded from this form of music and no register is kept until 
around the XIII century, when it was adopted by a group of Zen Buddhist monks, as part of their 
religious meditation practice. In this context the instrument was not a musical one but a religious tool. 
With time this meditations were recovered as musical pieces and formed the group of music now 
known as Koten Honkyoku. 


Besides Honkyoku, the instrument takes part on different traditional J apanese repertoires such as 
Sankyoku or Minyo. 


Characteristics of the conference 


The duration may vary depending on the possibilities. In no case should be less than 90 minutes, with 
a ideal time of 120 minutes. 


The structure is based on three different elements oriented to generate a clear and interesting event: 
music, words and images. The explanations intend to be clear and simple, more as way of giving a 
context to the hearing experience than to illustrate academically, not explaining music but giving 
elements to get closer to it. The images helps to imagine and make closer unknown instruments and 
situations. The recorded and live examples work as the central part of the experience. 


Origin of the proposal 


The present proposal is based on the conferences given on the subject musicas tradicionales del 
mundo | (traditional world music’s |) at the Escola Superior de Musica de Catalunya (Superior 
Catalonian Music School), Barcelona, Spain, on May and October 2002. The subject is common to all 
the students of the Institution and is a general introduction to the theme. This conference was 
conceived as a very brief introduction to the subject and the elements related to the instrument and 
the music with which is associated in the J apanese traditional culture. Special emphasis was put on 
the way this music is perceived and valuated on the traditional J apanese environment. 


The duration of the class was of 90 minutes. On each occasion the themes discussed were directly 
related to the interests expressed by the students present that day. These conferences - 
collaborations, originated a posterior extracurrricular curse of 10 hours dedicated to a practical - 
theoretical introduction to the instrument, that was successfully realized on four different 150 minutes 
sessions on November 2002, at the same institution. 


Elements considered on the presentation 


- This list works only as a guide of what Can but not necessarily Will be discussed - 
Historic context 


The Instrument 

Buddhism / Zen and relations to art 

Other J apanese instruments 

The Honkyoku Music 

Other Japanese musical forms 

Trasmition of the music 

My experience as a western student in J apan 
Notation. Characteristics and functions. 
References 


Elements required 
e Audio equipment with CD player 
e Computer with CD-ROM 
e Projector for the CD-ROM images 


Horacio Curti 
Shakuhachi player & teacher 


Shakuhachi and Live Electronics - workshops 
Two levels of participation in the workshops are possible: 


1) Listener. 
Listener-participants are welcome to sit in on all sessions, without any special requirements. This 
level is a kind of gathering of ideas, without putting them into practice directly in the workshops. 


2) Performer. 

Performer-participants will actively take part in exercises and music-making with shakuhachi and 
live electronics (computer-based). To do this, any level of shakuhachi playing beyond "just starting" 
is acceptable, but there are certain requirements concerning the technology. 

a) The workshops will be based around the (free and totally legal) programme Pure Data (PD). 
Active participants will need their own laptops, ideally with PD installed and checked before the 
workshops. 

b) PD can be found here: 

http://msp.ucsd.edu/software.htm| 

We will be using the "vanilla" distribution - the simplest form, without operating system-specific 
extras. The version at the time of writing is 0.46.7. This or any later version is acceptable. Please 
download PD "vanilla"; | do _not_ recommend downloading PD-extended, as this has compatibility 
issues with some computers, and is no longer actively supported. 


c) PD exists in builds for Windows, MacOS x, and Linux. | will bring installer USB sticks with me for 
all systems, but (I reiterate) it will be better to have PD installed and working on your computer 
before the workshops start. Although | have had no problems, some users report that PD can be 
tricky to get operating on some computers, so please don't leave installing it until the day before 
the workshop. 

d) To make use of PD with the shakuhachi, the laptop will need a way of connecting a microphone, 
and getting an audio signal out to a set of loudspeakers or mixing console. The minimum 
requirement would be an external microphone input (often present as a small socket on the front or 
side of a laptop), and a headphone output. If these are working (e.g. with a sound recording 
programme), then it should be possible to work with PD. 

A better level of sound quality can be achieved with an external audio interface (USB, FireWire 
etc.), so if you have some kind of small external interface, please bring it as well. 

e) The minimum requirement for a microphone is that it can be connected to the computer or 
interface (i.e. it has the right connectors - minijack in the minimal system using the computer's 
built-in connectors), and that it can be attached to the shakuhachi. For professional microphones, 
the sky is the limit. (If you're feeling like spending a lot of money, a good choice is the series of 
miniature microphones by danish pro audio - dpa.) If your budget is tight, a workable microphone is 
a small, lapel-style microphone available cheaply from most electronics stores, or a small stereo 
microphone such as often used to be supplied with portable cassette recorders. These can also 
often be found in electronics shops. If you are buying a microphone, be careful about its power 
requirements. Many small microphones need power from the device into which they are being 
plugged, and your computer must supply this. (Many laptops can do this, but often the option must 
be turned on in a control panel somewhere.) Also, be aware that a cheap microphone is adequate 
for learning about PD and experimenting. For serious performing, something better is needed. 

f) | will provide velcro strips for attaching simple, small microphones to the shakuhachi. 

g) Once you have PD installed and a microphone connected, there is a test routine in PD (in the 
"Media" menu in the MacOSX version) which will tell you if you really are getting something from 
the microphone, and which gives you a test tone to check whether it can output an audio signal 
correctly. 

h) For you to practice and experiment without your electronics disturbing other people, a set of 
headphones (or bud-style earphones) is recommended. Cheap ones will be adequate, but more 
expensive ones give better sound quality. 

i) Teaching material (.pdf- or PD-files) will be provided in Prague from USB stick as required. 


PD is a very powerful yet inexpensive (= free) way of working with live electronics as a 
performance tool. | look forward to exploring it with you. 


Additional information: shakuhachi and live electronics using iPad 


If sufficient participants are interested, the final session of Jim Franklin's classes on shakuhachi 
and live electronics will be devoted to using the shakuhachi with the iPad instead of laptop. While 
there are numerous apps available which can be used to apply specific forms of processing to the 
shakuhachi, it is also possible to programme on the iPad similar forms of processing to those using 
PD (Pure Data) on the laptop, as explored in the previous sessions. This will be examined in the 
final class. 


Participants wishing to learn about using the iPad like this must be familiar with the concepts 
underlying PD; participation in the entire course is thus required. 


To use the iPad in this way, participants require the following apps: 

- Audulus (audio processing environment for iPad) 

- Audiobus (inter-application audio routing system for iPad) 

Unfortunately, these are not free, unlike PD. For simple usage, however, one only requires the 
inexpensive basic versions; no in-app purchases are required. Participants who wish to work with 
an iPad in the final class should purchase and install the apps from the AppStore prior to the class. 


Participants intending to use the iPad will also require an iPad-compatible microphone and/or 
audio interface, such as those made by iRig, Focusrite and various other companies. 


Jim Franklin 


Nyokai-An Dojo 
Shakuhachi fingering chart (Kinko notation) 


This document is intended to satisfy two basic needs. 


First, the BASIC NOTES section offers beginners a simple, clear guide to the common 
non-meri notes without any extraneous information. 


Then, the more thorough charts that follow present a full range of common fingerings and 
notations with some additional explanations, starting from the lowest note and extending 
up into the third octave. 


What I have left out: 


I have restricted myself to common Kinko notations — I have not incorporated any 
specially modified characters used in particular schools. I have also left out the often 
confusing “slash” notation for meris and chu meris. 


I do not include any of the notations used in special techniques such as “ka ra” or “ko-ro- 
ko-ro.” 


I do not differentiate, graphically, among different amounts of partial hole covering on 
meri notes. This will vary from flute to flute and school to school, so I have opted to use 
one symbol — a hole half covered — for all situations. 


Shakuhachi is a microtonal instrument, meaning that the traditional music often calls for 
pitches that fall in between those we commonly use in Western music. I have left out 
explanations of the actual sounded pitches, choosing simply to indicate the rough 
approximations in Western “ABC” notation. A more precise chart would require 
explanations such as “Tsu meri is often played at least 20 cents flatter than a Western E- 
flat’ etc. etc. As actual pitches vary hugely from school to school and player to player, I 
have only occasionally used a minus sign (-) to indicate a usually flatter-than-Western 
pitch. 


For more instructional material, or to take shakuhachi lessons, please see 
http://nyokai.com 


BASIC NOTES 


folk 


O0e®e 


OCOe®@ 


@O00 


@@00 


@@@0 


(otsu, low) 


F 


O OO0® 
O OCOe® 


Henle 


@® 000® 
@ 00e@8@ 


Cc 


WY @ @000 < 


\@ e@@000 


-\ @ @@@02 


Tle ee60ees 


HA 
(kan, high) 


(More complete chart starts on the next page.) 


General note on meri notation: 

In some scores, a meri is indicated by a small slash mark crossing the basic character. Often this slash is 
used to indicate a full meri, whereas at other times it is used to indicate a chu meri as distinguished from a 
full meri. Because this form of notation is inherently unclear, I have chosen to avoid it in the following 
charts. 


T have used down arrows to indicate the approximate degree of lowering using the head, with three arrows 
indicating the most meri position and one arrow indicating the least. 


A minus sign (-) after a Western pitch equivalent indicates that the note is usually played slightly flatter. 


I. Lowest octave 


ro meri ro chu meri ro 


Eo: ie Lee 
° ° ° 
e @ @ 
6 @ @ 
Wy i) 


NOTES: 
1. Some schools consider C# a ro meri and C a ro dai meri (X 2 ). 
2. In many schools, ro often repeats using the second hole (from the bottom of the 
flute); in some schools it repeats more customarily using the bottom hole. 


tsu dai meri tsu meri tsu chu meri tsu 


1) x @ | x @ yy) Hf e@ @ 7 ® 
@ e e@ @ @ 
@ @ e@ @ ® 
& e e@ @ @ 
eS eS © © O 
ie Ny | 
D D#-/Eb- E F 
NOTES: 


1. Tsu chu meri may also be played with both the bottom hole shaded a bit and the 
head lowered. 
2. All tsu customarily repeat with the second hole. 


re meri re chu meri re 


L2 Lie 


— 0000 @ 
—oov60ee @ 
—O0o0e®8@ 
—O0ee@ @ 
0008 @ 


es] 
(9) 


F#/Gb 


NOTES: 
1. Rarely, some schools consider re meri to be F# rather than F. 
2. Partially covering the bottom hole on a re meri makes it easy to descend to tsu chu 
meri, a common pattern. 
3. Re notes may repeat with hole 4, 3, 2, or even 1 depending on the context. If no 
hole is indicated, 3 is most common in honkyoku. 


u meri u chi chi dai kari 
x ee @ ee @ S F * Ss 
Y e@e @ y ee @ Z @ e 
oa ics, © © ¢ O O 
@@ © @@ © oO S 
O@oO O@°O Co i) 
EY LSS UE 
G G#-/Ab- A A#/Bb 
NOTES: 


1. Occasionally a chi meri may occur in the lower octave (instead of u). This would 
simply be played like the third listed fingering for u. 

2. On some flutes, especially antiques, it may be possible and even desirable to play 
chi dai kari (A#) simply by fingering a regular chi and lifting the head up from 
neutral kari position. 

3. U and chi customarily repeat with hole 4. 


ri meri ri chu meri ri 


I) x = )% e 1) e 
=) © a) 
O O © 
6 @ @ 
@ @ @ 
ut { 
A#/Bb B (S 
NOTES: 


1. Some schools of honkyoku, while using essentially Kinko-based notation, follow 
the Tozan usage of ha (7) instead of ri (Y ). This is very common! 
2. Rinotes generally repeat with hole 5. 


i meri or go ho hi meri i chu meri or go no hi chu meri i or go no hi 


ee ra] 
4x O' 4% 4 
or ea x . ; or kx oe 6 oe ea @ 
e @ e°e ee 
Wet (Nae 
c C#/D> D 
NOTES: 
1. Though this is technically a low octave note, the hi character is often used in this 
context. 


2. Some notation uses i meri, instead of I chu meri, for an approximate C# pitch. 
3. These notes are usually repeated with the thumb, by quickly hitting the hole. 


Before moving on to the second octave, there are a few low octave straggler fingerings to 
cover: 


ni shi go no ha 
é 


a 


This is usually seen as a grace note played before a second-octave 
ro, as in the common pattern known as “ha ro.” In a few honkyoku 
it appears on its own. 


. Repeats with third hole. 
Ss 
@ 
c 
This appears on its own in some honkyoku and gaikyoku, notably 
go no ha followed by a ri meri. 
uN @ Generally repeats with fourth hole or third hole. 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
D 
Ps This substitute for second octave ro has a much airier sound. 
ee 
O 
) 
@ 
& 
D 


II. Second octave 


ro meri ro chu meri ro 


m2 ¢ ote oe 
@ 3 ° 
@ @ @ 
e e S 
WW m 
C C#/Db D 


NOTES: 
1. Some schools consider C# a ro meri and C a ro dai meri (X 2 ). 
2. In many schools, ro often repeats using the second hole (from the bottom of the 
flute); in some schools it repeats more customarily using the bottom hole. 


tsu dai meri tsu meri tsu chu meri tsu 


») x e De: @ vy 3 e@ @ yi @ 
Cd] e e@@ @ 
@ 8 ee @ 
@  ) e@ @ @ 
S oe) eo a O 
LW Ll { 
D D#-/Eb- E F 


NOTES: 
1. Tsu chu meri may also be played with both the bottom hole shaded a bit and the 
head lowered. 
2. In many schools, tsu meri is lower than a Western D#. 


3. A D#/Eb pitch may also be played as a ro kari (7 7) with only holes 4 and 5 


open and head raised high. This results in a fuller louder sound than tsu meri. 
4. All tsu customarily repeat with the second hole. 


re meri re chu meri re 


Le liee ie 


— 0000 @ 
—0o00o60e6¢ @ 
0008 @ 


Lew) 
Le 9| 
= 
a 
G 


NOTES: 
4. Rarely, some schools consider re meri to be F# rather than F. 
5. Partially covering the bottom hole on a re meri makes it easy to descend to tsu chu 
meri, a common pattern. 
6. Re notes may repeat with hole 4, 3, 2, or even | depending on the context. If no 
hole is indicated, 3 is most common in honkyoku. 


ichi san no u chi meri chi chi dai kari 
= © @ e e @ 
yi ae i Fh 
e e e oie! 
O e O oe 
e O O @ © 
O O O e @® 
Wt W eal 
G G#-/Ab- A A#/Bb 


NOTES: 

1. In some schools, an ichi san no u is called aru (JV). This should not be confused 
with the use of ru in Kinko notation to mean “hit the first hole.” 

2. On some flutes, especially antiques, it may be possible and even desirable to play 
chi dai kari (A#) simply by fingering a regular chi and lifting the head up from 
neutral kari position. 

3. Chi customarily repeats with hole 4. 


san no u hi meri hi chu meri hi 


5 ®@ Kk x ee a e@ @ bk e@ @ 
e & © ©] © Ore 
O OS Ome e) Se) 
. eo ae @ 0 
e ee ee ee 
We yal 
A#/Bb A#/Bb B Cc 
NOTES: 
1. Hi in all its forms generally repeats with the thumb. 
i meri or go ho hi meri ichu meri or go no hi chu meri i or go no hi 
a ) a @& 0) a 
Ae ee A § 4 
or ix . = | . = or Kx m4 ° * ea e 
eeee eeee ee 
AW he. bath: 
C C2/Db D 


NOTES: 
1. Some schools use i meri rather than i chu meri for an approximate C#. 
2. Regular non-meri go no hi (i) generally repeats with the thumb; meri uses the 
thumb if it is not partially covered. If the thumb hole is partially covered, in some 
pieces go no hi meri and go no hi chu meri may repeat with a push of the breath. 


Ill. Third octave 


go no ha yon gonoha or a 
yx ING 
or 7 or ig 


@ee0e@ © 
eecoee D 


NOTES: 
1. Head position (degree of meri) varies quite a bit from flute to flute. 
2. Both notes often repeat with the third hole. 


ni shi go no ha san no ha yon no ha 


J\@ © ys INS 
O 
@ 
O 


® 
O 
O 
Ld ® 


—- @@08@ © 


D#/Eb D#/E> E 


NOTES: 
3. Head position (degree of meri) varies quite a bit from flute to flute. 
4. Both Eb notes often repeat with the third hole; san no ha sometimes repeats with 
the second or fourth; yon no ha often repeats with the fourth. 


10 


And now, the rest of the most common dai kan notes. 


K 
A 
tsu tsu/re meri re chi meri chi hi meri 
\) @ \) @ L ee F xe Se td bk x O 
@ @ e@-e © O e 
@ @ ee @ @ & 
@ @ ene) Oo @ @ 
© O One® O @ O 
t 
F F4/G) G G#/Ab A Ag/Bb 
NOTES: 
1. The dai kan characters sometimes appear to the right of the note. 


2 
3. 


Fingerings may vary considerably from flute to flute. 

Note that on the alternate fingering for re, the fourth hole is partially uncovered 
from the top rather than the bottom. 

Tsu repeats with the second hole and re repeats with the fourth, third, second, or 
even first. If unmarked in honkyoku, use third hole for re repeat. 

No standard repeat fingerings on highest few notes. 
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Summary 

The Japanese longitudinal bamboo flute, shakuhachi, has only five tone holes. Cross fingerings are 
thus very important to play it. Conventionally, cross fingerings are considered to yield pitch 
flattening because tone hole(s) below the top open tone hole are closed and the resulting pressure 
recovery, which gives a longer end correction, is brought about. Conversely, cross fingerings in 
the shakuhachi produce pitch sharpening in many cases, particularly in the second register. This 
pitch sharpening by cross fingerings is called intonation anomaly, whose phenomena are measured 
and analyzed. In general, cross fingerings yield inharmonic spectra of the input admittance. 
However, the input admittance spectra on cross fingerings are significantly affected by the lower 
bore below the top open tone hole. Therefore, it is essential to identify and discriminate the 
spectra between the upper and lower bores. This bore-mode spectrum identification is effectively 
carried out by measuring or calculating the pressure standing-wave patterns along the whole bore. 
A spectrum switching between the upper and lower bores is a clue to cause the intonation anomaly. 
This is illustrated by considering stepwise shifts of tone holes while keeping the hole-to-hole 
distance and by comparing the resulting changes in input admittance spectra. When the spectrum 
switching occurs, a docking of the upper and lower bores makes up a higher resonance mode 
throughout the whole bore and then leads the intonation anomaly. 


PACS no. 43.75.Qr, 43.75.Ef, 43.20.Ks 
1. Introduction are successively opened from the bottom, the 
shakuhachi of one shaku and eight sun (about 54 
G — A-—C — D. Cross 


Cross fingerings in woodwind instruments are very 
significant in musical expressions created by 
instrument players [1]. Tonal pitch, volume, and 
timbre are appreciably changed by cross (or fork) 
fingerings from those given by normal fingerings 
made of a lattice of open tone holes. However, as 
modern Western instruments have many tone holes 


(the number of tone holes in modern clarinet, oboe, 


and flute is about 24, 23, and 13, respectively), the 
attraction of cross fingerings seems to be getting 
lost. As the result, good opportunities to explore 
the acoustics of cross fingerings in woodwind 
instruments have almost missed out unfortunately. 
Our conventional understandings on the acoustics 
of cross fingerings are based on Benade’s and 
Nederveen’s textbooks [2, 3], and developed by 
Wolfe and Smith [4]. 


On the other hand, Japanese longitudinal bamboo 
flute, shakuhachi has only five tone holes (four on 
the front and one on the rear). This means the 
decisive importance of cross fingerings in playing 
the shakuhachi. See Ref. [5] for a concise 
explanation of this instrument. When tone holes 


(c) European Acoustics Association 


cm) long gives D — F 
fingerings are used for A°, B’, etc. 


By the way, a Japanese physicist Torahiko Terada 
(1878-1935) first carried out an accurate measure- 
ment of the intonation of the shakuhachi [6]. He 
carefully measured pitch frequencies in the first 
and second registers for 32 fingerings, and paid his 
attention to the octave balance. If his intonation 
table is extensively examined, it is known that 
there are many cases where cross fingerings cause 
pitch sharpening instead of pitch flattening. The 
pitch sharpening due to cross fingerings is the 
reverse of our conventional understanding. There- 
fore, it may be called intonation anomaly in the 
present paper. 


This intonation anomaly is found in the recorder 
and the baroque flute, too. A familiar example in 
the alto recorder is D%s, which is played with the 
cross fingering (geeoeeec) in the third register 
(symbol @ indicates the thumb hole that is slightly 
opened). An example in the baroque flute is for the 
A*; with the fingering (eeceee) in the second 
register, in which three holes are closed below the 
one opened for sounding the As. 


The aim of this paper is to explore the mechanism 
how the intonation anomaly occurs or does not 
occur by cross fingering in the shakuhachi. The 
situation where the intonation anomaly occurs is 
first described by measuring the blown frequencies. 
Although the internal standing-wave patterns when 
the shakuhachi was externally driven by a loud- 
speaker and an exponential horn were measured by 
using a long probe tube [7], the result is not 
reported here for page limitation. Instead, 
numerical calculations of the input admittance and 
the standing-wave patterns are performed to 
confirm the measurement results. Moreover, the 
dependence of the intonation anomaly on the tone- 
hole position is discussed. The associated spectrum 
(or mode) switching on the cross fingering is 
generalized as the non-adiabatic transition (the 
Landau-Zener effect) in physics and chemistry. 


2. Intonation anomalies in play 


In this paper fingerings A, B, and C where the top 
open hole is the third and fingerings D, E, F, and G 
where the top open hole is the fifth are considered 
(see Fig. 1). Fingerings A, B, and C are called Chi, 
Wul3, and Wu3 in Japanese notation, respectively. 
Also, fingerings D, E, F, and G are called Ha, Ha4, 
Ha245, and Ha5, respectively. It should be noted 
that the third and fifth tone holes are almost in 
symmetrical position about the bore middle: The 
length from the embouchure to the fifth hole is 
mostly the same as that from the bore bottom to 
the third hole (about 22 cm when the total bore 
length is about 54 cm). Therefore, the upper bore 
(from the embouchure to the third hole) in 
fingering C has the same length (about 32 cm) as 
the lower bore (from the bore bottom to the fifth 
hole) in fingering G. Also, fingerings B and F are 
opposite each other in relation of tone-hole 
opening and closing. 


Long tones of a note were played (without 
changing the angle between the player’s head and 
the instrument) about 10 times and recorded with a 
linear PCM recorder (Sony PCM-D50). Stable 
waveforms were analyzed with FFT software, and 
the most frequently appeared frequency was 
selected as the playing frequency. Table 1 
summarizes the measurement result of the playing 
frequencies when the fingerings shown in Fig. 1 
were used. The underlined frequencies denote the 
intonation anomaly due to cross fingerings. 
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Fingerings with Fingerings with 


open 3rd tone hole 


open Sth tone hole 


Figure |. Fingerings A to G of the shakuhachi. 


Table 1. Playing frequencies of fingerings A to G. The 
underlined frequencies denote the intonation anomaly. 


Fingering Resonance mode (Register) 
Name Ist 2nd 3rd Ath 
A (Chi) 444Hz 898Hz 1322 Hz 1903 Hz 
(Ag) (As) (Es) (A*s) 
B(Wul3) 433Hz 853Hz 1475 Hz 1856 Hz 
CW) (A’s) (Gs) (A*s) 
C (Wu) 426Hz 920Hz 1273 Hz 1834 Hz 
(A’,) — (A%s)— (B%)— (As) 
1472 Hz 
(Gs) 
D(Ha)  587Hz 1170Hz — — 
(Ds) (Ds) (As) 
E (Ha4) 569 Hz 1318 Hz 1928 Hz — 
(D's) (Es) — (Bo) 
F (Ha245) 591 Hz 1244Hz 1852 Hz — 
(Ds) (D*s) (A*) 
G(Ha5) 600Hz 1207Hz 1828Hz — 
(Ds) (Ds) (A*) 


The intonation anomaly was observed in the third 
register as well as in the second register when 
cross fingering C was used. However, at the same 
time fingering C gave a flat third register tone 
(E’,) and the intonation anomaly yielded G°, 
instead of E%,. Intonation anomaly A"; in the 
second register on fingering C may be the same 
type as an example in the baroque flute. Cross 
fingering B gave the intonation anomaly in the 
third register, while it gave normal pitch-lowering 
in the second register. The result on the first 
register of fingerings A, B, and C well reflected 
conventional understanding of cross fingerings. In 
the fourth register, normal fingering A gave A%, 
and cross fingerings B and C gave same A*, with 
lower frequencies. 


On fingerings D to G more anomalies were 
observed. The intonation anomaly occurred even 
in the first register, although it was very weak and 
gave tones of Ds. The second register brought 
intonation anomaly to all cross fingerings E, F, and 
G with difference in degree. It was difficult to play 
the third register on fingering D. However, it may 
be assumed that the third register on normal 
fingering D produces Ag of about 1760 Hz (this is 
the case as shown in Ref. [7]). Therefore, A”, in 
the third register on cross fingerings F and G may 
be considered as the intonation anomaly (tone Be 
on fingering E is related with another third mode 
around 1950 Hz on fingering D, and the Bg is not 
an anomaly. See Ref. [7]). Interestingly enough, 
the frequency (1852 Hz) of this A”, in the third 
register on fingering F was very close to that (1856 
Hz) in the fourth register on fingering B, and the 
same relation held between fingerings G (1828 Hz) 
and C (1834 Hz). Such an interrelation mainly 
comes from the specific positions of the third and 
fifth tone holes as explained in Sec. 1. 


3. Numerical calculations of input admit- 
tances and standing-wave patterns 


The external drive of the instrument tends to bring 
the modes which violate the resonance conditions. 
Numerical calculation of the input admittance can 
help discriminate such violating modes from the 
not-violating (satisfying) modes. Moreover, inter- 
nal pressure distributions (standing-wave patterns) 
along the bore are essential to discriminate the 
modes of the upper bore from those of the lower 
bore. This discrimination (mode identification) is 
almost impossible only by the limited information 
of the input admittances. 


3.1. Bore model and calculation method 


The inner bore of the shakuhachi used for the 
standing-wave measurement is modeled as a tube 
consisting of ten cylindrical elements, two diver- 
gent conical elements, and two convergent conical 
elements (see Table 2) based on the image from 
the CT scan. The calculation starts with the length 
correction 4g due to the acoustic radiation at the 
open end (radius ao) of the bore and works up the 
air column toward the embouchure. The end 
correction 4p at the embouchure hole is incorpo- 
rated in the 14th cylindrical element with bore 
diameter 2a = 20.3 mm. The length 4; of this 14th 
element is determined as the first mode frequency 
fi given by numerical calculation is matched to that 
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Table 2. Shakuhachi bore and tone-hole geometries. 


Positionx 2a _ Bore/Tone hole (inner dia., length) 


0mm 17.8 mm Ist element (divergent conical) 


60 15.6 2nd element (cylindrical) 
119 15.6 Ist tone hole (10 mm, 7.7 mm) 
119 16.2 3rd element (cylindrical) 
171 16.2 2nd tone hole (10 mm, 7.2 mm) 
171 16.2 4th element (convergent conical) 
200 17.0 5th element (cylindrical) 
220 17.0 3rd tone hole (9.8 mm, 7.4 mm) 
220 17.0 6th element (cylindrical) 
284 17.0 4th tone hole (10 mm, 7.0 mm) 
284 17.0 7th element (cylindrical) 
320 17.0 5th tone hole (10 mm, 9.4 mm) 
320 17.6 8th element (cylindrical) 
350 17.6 
350 18.4 9th element (cylindrical) 
390 18.4 
390 18.8 10th element (cylindrical) 
430 18.8 11th element (divergent conical) 
460 18.0 12th element (cylindrical) 
490 18.0 13th element (convergent conical) 
540 20.3 14th element (cylindrical) 
540+4_ 20.3 (end correction at the embouchure) 


given by the standing-wave measurement. Also, 
the tone-hole central positions and geometries are 
indicated in Table 2. 


The transmission matrix (TM) method has been 
applied to woodwind instrument bores with tone 
holes for calculating the input impedance or 
admittance. A tone-hole matrix is inserted between 
the transmission matrices relating the acoustic 
pressures and the acoustic volume velocities above 
and below the tone hole [8-10]. Moreover, if the 
radiated pressure is adequately assumed, the 
relative distribution of the internal acoustic 
pressure can be calculated by taking the 
calculation step as short as about 5 mm [11, 12]. 


3.2. Results on input admittances 


The absolute magnitude of the input admittance 
|Yin| on fingerings D, E, F, and G are shown in Fig. 
2. In general, cross fingerings change the input 
admittance spectra (almost harmonic) of normal 
fingerings to inharmonic. This is due to acoustic 
characteristics below the top open tone hole. 


Even in normal fingering D, two resonant modes 
of the lower bore f’, (1084 Hz) and f’2,. (1354 Hz) 
appear in the input admittance spectra as shown in 
Fig. 2 (a). In addition, a small peak /5. (1884 Hz) 
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appears above the third mode of the upper bore. (c), and (d) on cross fingerings E, F, and G. 
Such identification is carried out by comparing Interestingly, spectra of the lower and upper bores 
with the standing-wave patterns measured or appear one after the other (f"), fi, f’2, fo, f’3, and fs) 
calculated. This situation is the same in Figs. 2 (b), _in Fig. 2 (d) on cross fingering G. 
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Figure 2. Calculated input admittances (fingerings D-G). Figure 3. Standing-wave patterns (fingerings A-C). 


3.3. Results on standing-wave patterns 


The calculation results on internal standing-wave 
patterns show a very good agreement with the 
measurement results on fingerings A to G [7, 12]. 
In this subsection, results on fingerings A to C are 
just displayed in Fig. 3. 


As shown in Fig. 3 (a) on the first mode, the pres- 
sure recovery along the lower bore below the open 
third tone hole becomes stronger as the second and 
first tone holes are closed in succession on 
fingerings B and C. Also, a weak discontinuity of 
the pressure magnitude is seen at the closed tone 
hole. On the other hand, fingering C produces a 
very deep trough near the closed second tone hole 
as shown in Fig. 3 (b) on the second mode. At this 
time the third mode is formed along the whole bore 
and the intonation anomaly is caused. It may be 
then understood that the lower bore is strongly 
docking with the upper bore instead of being 
separated at the top open tone hole. 


Although the third modes form the fourth modes 
along the whole bore as shown in Fig. 3 (c), into- 
nation anomaly does not occur. In this case all 
patterns indicate the appreciable discontinuity 
(phase change) at the top open tone hole. However, 
cross fingerings B and C easily yields the higher 
third mode f31, as shown in Fig. 3 (d) (cf. Table 1). 
This mode forms fifth mode along the whole bore 
and the intonation anomaly occurs. Both patterns 
display the continuity (no phase change) at the top 
open tone hole. The docking between the upper and 
lower bores is then much stronger than that in the 
second mode on fingering C. This is probably 
because the open third tone hole does not function 
as an open tone hole when the resonance frequency 
is higher than a kind of cutoff frequency [2, 4, 5] 
defined by a lattice of open tone holes. 


4. Dependence of intonation anomaly on 
tone-hole position 


4.1 Overall tone-hole shift 


The correlation between the tone-hole position and 
the resulting intonation anomaly is discussed by 
considering effects of overall tone-hole shift (while 
keeping the hole-to-hole distances unchanged). 
Figure 4 (a) displays the frequency change of the 
second mode when fingerings D, F, and G are used. 
Positions of all tone holes are shifted upward and 
downward in steps of 5 mm. The original position 
of the fifth tone hole is indicated by the dashed line. 


It should be noted that a large (discontinuous) 
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Figure 4. Dependence of intonation anomaly on overall 
tone-hole shift in the shakuhachi. (a): 2nd mode fre- 
quencies on fingerings D, F, and G. (b): changes in input 
admittance spectra on fingering G. Spectrum switches 
are indicated by arrows. 


change in the resonance frequency is followed by 
the switching between the modes of the upper and 
lower bores. For example, on fingering G the locus 
of f5 switches to f’, at x = 255 mm and to f’; at x = 
190 mm. This mode switching is confirmed by 
checking the internal standing-wave patterns 
involved (not shown here). The mode switching 
observed in Fig. 4 (a) is seen as the spectrum 
switching in the input admittance spectra shown in 
Fig. 4 (b). This spectrum switching on fingering G 
occurs in the first and third modes as well as in the 
second mode. The spectrum order in the original 
tone-hole configuration (x = 220 mm) is f’), fi, f2, 
ft» f'3, and f. However, when all tone holes are 
shifted by 50 mm toward the bore end (x = 270 
mm), this order is switched to fi, f’1, fi, f’2, fh, and 
f’3. At this configuration the second mode on cross 
fingering G does not bring about the intonation 
anomaly as known from Fig. 4 (a). 


4.2 Non-adiabatic transition in physics 


Very interestingly, the spectrum switching demon- 
strated in Fig. 4 seems to be an example of the non- 
adiabatic transition at the crossing of the energy 
level in quantum mechanical systems [13]. A con- 
ceptual sketch is depicted in Fig. 5. The abscissa x 
denotes the parameter controlling an interaction 
between two energy states, e. g. molecular configu 


Energy (Frequency «) 


Controlling parameter x 


Figure 5. A sketch of the diabatic transition [13-15]. 


ration in chemical reactions. The ordinate denotes 
the energy of the two-level system. The dashed lines 
indicate the unperturbed energies wm, and @ in 
frequency units, while the solid lines indicate the 
perturbed energies wa and wg, where the de- 
generacy at the crossing is broken by an interaction 
which couples the levels. 


The avoided crossing region is passed by staying 
on the same branch when an adiabatic transition 
takes place. However, a non-adiabatic (diabatic) 
transition yields the jump to another branch across 
the avoided crossing as shown by the arrow in Fig. 
5. The transition probability is given by the famous 
Landau-Zener formula in quantum mechanics. Fig. 
4 (a) (e. g. the green line of fingering G) clearly 
demonstrates the jump on the diabatic transition. 
The embouchure-to-fifth tone hole distance x is 
now interpreted as the parameter controlling the 
interaction between the upper and lower bores. 
The spectrum switching on the cross fingering 
revealed in Fig. 4 reflects the diabatic transition. 


5. Conclusions 


The acoustics of cross fingerings has been ex- 
plored in the shakuhachi. A particular interest is 
focused on the intonation anomaly in the second 
and third registers. The switching of the input 
admittance spectra between an upper-bore mode 
and a lower-bore mode is observed when the 
associated tone hole positions are varied while 
keeping the hole-to-hole distances unchanged. 


This spectrum switching causes the intonation 
anomaly by cross fingerings as shown in Fig. 4. 
Also, when the intonation anomaly occurs, a 
docking between the upper and lower bores is 
established as if the top open tone hole does not 
exist. As the result, a higher mode is formed along 
the whole bore as illustrated in Fig. 3. Such a 
strong bore docking is never expected for usual 


| Ay 
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cross fingerings. The spectrum switching due to 
cross fingering in the shakuhachi is a good 
example of the diabatic transition widely observed 
in quantum and classical physics and theorized as 
the Landau-Zener-Stueckelberg formula in 1932. 
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Abstract: Acoustical differences between normal and cross fingerings of the shakuhachi with five 
tone holes are investigated on the basis of the pressure standing wave along the bore and the input 
admittance. Cross fingerings in the shakuhachi often yield pitch sharpening in the second register, 
which is contrary to our conventional understanding of pitch flattening by cross fingerings and is called 
intonation anomaly. It is essential to identify and discriminate the input admittance spectra between 
the upper and lower bores on the basis of the standing-wave patterns. Spectrum (or mode) switching 
between both types of bores is a clue to the cause of the intonation anomaly. This is illustrated by 
considering stepwise shifts of tone holes while keeping the hole-to-hole distances fixed and by 
comparing the resulting switches in input admittance spectra. When spectrum switching occurs, 
docking of the upper and lower bores makes up a higher resonance mode throughout the whole bore 
and then leads to the intonation anomaly. This spectrum switching on the cross fingering is generalized 
as the diabatic transition (the Landau—Zener effect) in physics. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Cross fingerings in woodwind instruments are very 
significant in musical expressions created by instrument 
players [1]. Tonal pitch, volume, and timbre are appreci- 
ably changed by cross (or fork) fingerings from those given 
by normal fingerings made of a lattice of open tone holes. 
However, as modern Western instruments have many tone 
holes (whose numbers in the modern clarinet, oboe, and 
flute are 24, 23, and 13, respectively), the attraction of 
cross fingerings is beginning to be lost. As a result, good 
opportunities to explore the acoustics of cross fingerings 
in woodwind instruments have unfortunately almost been 
missed. Our conventional understanding of the acoustics of 
cross fingerings is based on Benade’s and Nederveen’s 
textbooks [2,3] and on the work of Wolfe and Smith [4]. 

On the other hand, the Japanese longitudinal bamboo 
flute, shakuhachi, has only five tone holes (four on the front 
and one on the back). This means a decisive importance of 
cross fingerings in the playing of the shakuhachi. See 
Ref. [5] for a concise explanation of this instrument. When 
tone holes are successively opened from the bottom, D—F— 
G-A-C-D tones are emitted from a shakuhachi one shaku 
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and eight sun (about 54cm) long. Cross fingerings are used 
for A>, B®, etc. 

A Japanese physicist, Torahiko Terada (1878-1935), 
first carried out an accurate measurement of the intonation 
of the shakuhachi [6]. He carefully measured pitch 
frequencies in the first and second registers for 32 
fingerings, and directed attention to the octave balance. If 
his intonation table is extensively examined, it is known 
that there are many cases where cross fingerings cause 
pitch sharpening instead of pitch flattening. Unfortunately, 
his shakuhachi research ended with the measurement. The 
pitch sharpening due to cross fingerings is the reverse of 
our conventional understanding above [2-4]. Therefore, it 
may be called an intonation anomaly in the present paper. 

Nederveen [3] briefly considered this pitch sharpening 
due to cross fingering in the second register on an old- 
model flute for A*; with the fingering (eeceee), in which 
three holes were closed below the one opened for sounding 
the As. He also mentioned that a similar phenomenon 
could be observed on a modern Boehm flute. However, 
such a phenomenon in modern flutes has never been treated 
in scientific publications [5]. He explained this intonation 
anomaly by calculating the input admittance of a model 
tube (see Fig. A6.3 in Ref. [3]). Another familiar example 
of the intonation anomaly is D*¢ on an alto recorder, which 
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Fig. 1 Fingerings A to G of the shakuhachi treated in 
this paper. 


is played with the cross fingering (Geeceeec) in the second 
register (symbol ¢ indicates the thumb hole that is slightly 
opened). 

The aim of this study is to explore the mechanism of 
how the intonation anomaly occurs or does not occur upon 
cross fingering in the shakuhachi. An experimental ap- 
proach of measuring the internal standing-wave patterns 
along the bore is introduced. However, prior to that 
measurement, the situations where the intonation anomaly 
occurs should be first described by measuring the blown 
frequencies, as presented in Sect. 2. Our measurement of 
the pressure standing waves is described in Sect. 3. Next, 
numerical calculations of the input admittance and the 
standing-wave patterns are given in Sect. 4 to confirm the 
experimental results. Moreover, the dependence of the 
intonation anomaly on the tone-hole position is briefly 
discussed in Sect. 5. Finally, the conclusions are given in 
Sect. 6. 


2. INTONATION ANOMALIES APPEARING 
AT FREQUENCIES PLAYED 


Fingerings A, B, and C, where the top open hole is the 
third, and fingerings D, E, F, and G, where the top open 
hole is the fifth, are considered (see Fig. 1). Fingerings A, 
B, and C are called Chi, Wu/3, and Wu3 in Japanese 
notation, respectively. Also, fingerings D, E, F, and G are 
called Ha, Ha4, Ha245, and Ha5, respectively. Note that 
the third and fifth tone holes are almost in symmetrical 
positions about the bore middle. The length from the 
embouchure to the fifth hole is mostly the same as that 
from the bore bottom to the third hole (about 22cm when 
the total bore length is about 54cm). Therefore, the upper 
bore (from the embouchure to the third hole) in fingering C 
has the same length (about 32 cm) as the lower bore (from 
the bore bottom to the fifth hole) in fingering G. Also, 
fingerings B and F are opposite each other in terms of open 
and closed tone holes. 


Table 1 Playing frequencies of fingerings A to G. The 
underlined frequencies denote intonation anomalies. 


Fingering Resonance mode (Register) 
ae Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
A (Chi) 444 Hz 898 Hz 1,322 Hz 1,903 Hz 
(Ag) (As) (Eo) (A*s) 
B (Wul3) 433 Hz 853 Hz 1,475 Hz 1,856 Hz 
(AP4) (A®s) (G6) (A*s) 
C (Wu3) 426 Hz 920 Hz 1,273 Hz 1,834 Hz 
(AP4) (A*s) (E°6) (A*e) 
1,472 Hz 
(G6) 
D (Aa) 587 Hz 1,170 Hz — _ 
(Ds) (Do) (Ao) 
E (Ha4) 569 Hz 1,318 Hz 1,928 Hz — 
(D?s) (Es) (Be) 
F (Ha245) 591 Hz 1,244 Hz 1,852 Hz — 
(Ds) (D*s) (A*6) 
G (Ha5) 600 Hz 1,207 Hz 1,828 Hz — 
(Ds) (Do) (A*6) 


The shakuhachi used for measurement in a Japanese- 
style room (at about 23°C) was manufactured by one of the 
master makers, Ranpo Yokoyama (1911-1988), and was 
played by the first author. The tonal pitch is usually 
adjusted by changing the angle between the player’s head 
and the instrument. However, such pitch adjustment was 
not used and normal angle was kept in our measurement. 

Long tones of a note were played about 10 times and 
recorded with a linear PCM recorder (Sony PCM-DS50). 
Stable waveforms with a duration of about 1s were 
analyzed with FFT software, and the most frequently 
appearing frequency was selected as the playing frequency. 
Table 1 summarizes the measured playing frequencies 
when the fingerings shown in Fig. | were used. The 
underlined frequencies denote the intonation anomaly due 
to cross fingerings. 

The intonation anomaly was observed in the third 
register as well as in the second register when cross 
fingering C was used. However, at the same time, fingering 
C gave a flat third register tone (E°s) and the intonation 
anomaly yielded G°, instead of E*¢. Cross fingering B gave 
the intonation anomaly in the third register, while it gave 
normal pitch lowering in the second register. The result 
on the first register of fingerings A, B, and C well reflected 
the conventional understanding of cross fingerings. In the 
fourth register, normal fingering A gave A*. and cross 
fingerings B and C gave the same A*, with lower 
frequencies. On fingerings D to G, more anomalies were 
observed. The intonation anomaly occurred even in the first 
register, although it was very weak and gave tones of Ds. 
The second register brought various degrees of intonation 
anomaly to all cross fingerings E, F, and G. It was difficult 
to play the third register on fingering D. However, it may 
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Fig. 2 Block diagram for measuring the pressure stand- 
ing waves along the air column of the shakuhachi. 


be assumed that the third register on normal fingering D 
produces Ag of about 1,760 Hz (this is the case shown in 
Ref. [7]). Therefore, A*s in the third register on cross 
fingerings F and G may be considered as the intonation 
anomaly (tone Bg on fingering E is related with another 
third mode at around 1950 Hz on fingering D, and the Bg is 
not an anomaly) (see Ref. [7] and Sect. 3.2). Interestingly, 
the frequency (1,852Hz) of this A*s in the third register 
on fingering F was very close to that (1,856Hz) in the 
fourth register on fingering B, and the same relation held 
between fingerings G (1,828 Hz) and C (1,834 Hz). Such an 
interrelation mainly comes from the specific positions of 
the third and fifth tone holes as explained in Sect. 2. 


3. MEASUREMENT OF INTERNAL 
STANDING-WAVE PATTERNS 


3.1. Setup 

A system for measuring the pressure standing waves in 
the same shakuhachi as used in the playing frequency 
measurement is sketched in Fig. 2. The shakuhachi was 
resonated by an external driver consisting of a loudspeaker 
and an exponential horn that was designed to have its 
cutoff frequency at about 200Hz. The horn output end 
with an inner diameter of 16mm and an outer diameter of 
22mm was placed in front of the instrument bore bottom 
(17.8 mm in inner diameter) with a clearance of over twice 
the end correction. A sinusoidal signal with a resonance 
frequency was produced by a function generator (NF 
Electronic Instruments 1930 Wide Function Synthesizer) 
and amplified by an audio amplifier (Sansui AU- 
aSO7MRV). Resonance frequencies of a fingering were 
measured prior to the standing-wave measurement. The 
acoustic pressure in the bore was detected by a probe 
microphone (Briiel & Kjer type 4182) connected to an 
amplifier (B&K type 2609). The probe tube had a length of 
570mm. It was made of a commercial SUS304 seamless 
tube (Kuroiwa Stainless Co., G-16; inner diameter of 
1.25mm and outer diameter of 1.61 mm). This long tube 
was fitted to a B&K probe tube with a length of 50 mm and 
an outer diameter of 1.24 mm. 

Although the shakuhachi bore is usually bent below the 
first tone hole, that of this instrument is almost straight. 
Therefore, the long probe tube above was easily applied to 
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the measurement. The embouchure hole was almost 
stopped by inserting a urethane board (10mm thick), 
leaving a small opening near the embouchure edge to 
mimic the actual playing situation. A tiny hole was opened 
at the center of this board and the probe tube was 
introduced into the bore. The acoustic pressure of the 
standing wave was measured in steps of 10mm from the 
embouchure end (x = 0cm) to the position (x = 55cm) 
10mm from the bore bottom (x = 54cm). When closing 
a tone hole, a sheet of rubber with appropriate hardness 
and thickness covered the hole and then it was secured 
by winding vinyl plastic tape around the instrument outer 
surface. 

A brief check of the receiving level of our long probe 
tube was carried out at x = 3cm in the bore by comparing 
with the level of a normal B&K probe tube of 50 mm. The 
receiving level was decreased by about 2, 4, 6, and 8 dB at 
400, 1,000, 1,400, and 2,000 Hz, respectively. The addi- 
tional attenuation when using our probe tube was not so 
strong, and then this probe tube was successfully applied 
to measure the standing-wave patterns at room temperature 
of 26.7—27.0°C. The room for the measurement was treated 
to reduce reverberation and noise. 


3.2. Results for Fingerings D, E, F, and G 

Let us first consider (and define) the resonances 
produced by a bore with a single open tone hole (cf. 
fingerings C and G in Fig. 1) before describing the results. 
The open tone hole partly divides the bore into two, the 
upper and lower bores, each of which has an open end and 
an open tone hole. These bores may be regarded as passive 
resonance systems, and may produce the upper-bore and 
lower-bore resonance modes, respectively. Moreover, as 
the frequency is greatly increased (above the cutoff 
frequency defined in Sect. 3.4), the internal acoustic 
pressure cannot move the mass at the open tone hole [4]. 
In this situation, the tone hole virtually operates as a closed 
one, and whole-bore resonances are produced. Hence, 
three kinds of resonances can be produced by a bore with 
a single open tone hole. Each of these resonances can form 
the pressure nodes (or minima) near both open ends, just 
as seen in a simple open pipe [2-5]. It should also be noted 
that the driving mechanism controls which resonances 
are actually produced. Table 1 gives the upper-bore and 
whole-bore resonances when the shakuhachi is blown at the 
top end. In the context of intonation anomaly, the three 
types of resonances above will be discussed below. 

Measurement results are shown in Fig. 3 on fingerings 
D, E, F, and G. The left and right columns indicate the 
upper-bore and lower-bore resonance modes, respectively. 
The whole-bore modes are drawn in panels of the upper- 
bore modes. The influence of the external drive used in our 
measurement should be considered, as explained below. 
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Fig. 3 Standing-wave patterns on fingerings D to G. The measured acoustic pressure p(x) is normalized by the acoustic 
pressure po at the fifth tone-hole position. Left and right columns represent the upper-bore and lower-bore resonance 
modes, respectively. The solid and dashed lines represent the modes numerically calculated and not numerically 


calculated, respectively. 
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The upper-bore modes (and their frequencies) are denoted 
as fi, f2,..., and the lower-bore modes (and their frequen- 
cies) are denoted as fj, fj,... by using the prime (it is 
assumed that f, ~ nf, and f’ ~ nf; for n = 1, 2, and 3). 
Also, subscripts such as “+,” “++,” and “12” are used to 
discriminate multiple modes in the same mode, such as f3 
and f34 (f3+ > f3), and to classify the intermediate mode, 
such as f;,, as briefly explained below. Moreover, solid 
and dashed lines indicate the modes that are numerically 
calculated and are not numerically calculated, respectively 
(cf. Sect. 4). 

Modes fi, fo, fs, and fs, are shown in Fig. 3(a) on 
normal fingering D. Modes f; (591 Hz) and fo (1,185 Hz) 
do not show their nodes below the open Sth tone hole due 
to the external drive near the bore bottom but show 
decreasing amplitudes there. Therefore, the resonance 
condition is considered to be satisfied there. Modes f; 
(1,759 Hz) and f3, (1,947 Hz) indicate larger amplitudes in 
the lower bore and mode f/f; shows an antinode below the 
open 5th tone hole. However, these modes tend to form the 
nodes near the bore top and bottom. Therefore, modes f; 
and f3, are regarded as the whole-bore resonance modes. 

On the other hand, f, f{,, 6,,, and f3 are shown in 
Fig. 3(b). These modes have higher amplitudes in the 
lower bore. However, f{ (536Hz) and f{, (888 Hz) show 
increasing amplitudes (toward the upper bore) at the open 
5th hole, and violate the resonance condition there (mode 
fiz Shows the standing-wave pattern and the frequency 
value intermediate between f{ and f3). Mode f; (1,598 Hz) 
shows the pressure maximum near the bore bottom, and 
violates the resonance condition there as well. Only f5,, 
(1,416 Hz), which is much higher than f; (not measured) 
and sufficiently lower than f}, satisfies the resonance 
conditions at the open Sth hole and at bore bottom. 

Since cross fingering E closes the 4th tone hole, the 
internal pressure takes the maximum near this tone hole, as 
shown in Figs. 3(c) and 3(d). As a result, the nodes or local 
minima (kinks) are formed near the open Sth tone hole, and 
the resonance condition is satisfied there for all modes 
drawn in Figs. 3(c) and 3(d). Additionally, the upper-bore 
modes satisfy the resonance condition at the embouchure 
end, and the lower-bore modes satisfy it at the bore bottom. 
Therefore, all modes measured on fingering E are calcu- 
lated as input admittance peaks [see Fig. 4(b)]. Note that 
cross fingering E cannot produce the 3rd mode (f3 ¥ 3/f;) 
of the upper bore. This is because, in the 3rd mode, the 
pressure must be made minimum near the 4th tone hole, 
as shown in Figs. 3(e) and 3(g). Cross fingering E then 
gives f;, (1,951 Hz), which is considerably higher than 
fs of cross fingerings F and G at 1,860 and 1,846 Hz, 
respectively. The upper-bore 2nd mode f (1,316 Hz) gives 
the intonation anomaly (cf. Table 1). Although mode /3, 
(1,951 Hz) may be considered as a whole-bore mode, 
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a local pressure maximum was measured near the bore 
bottom. 

Cross fingering F makes reasonable standing-wave 
patterns of modes f; (602Hz), fo (1,259Hz), and fs 
(1,860 Hz) along the upper bore, as shown in Fig. 3(e), 
with some distortions near the closed 3rd and open 2nd 
tone holes. These modes give intonation anomalies (cf. 
Table 1). Also, these modes seem to form the 2nd, 4th, and 
6th modes along the whole bore. Although the modes of 
the lower bore were measured at fj (552 Hz), f{, (826 Hz), 
f; (1,100Hz), and f{ (1,714Hz), the ff (552Hz) mode 
cannot be calculated because it violates the resonance 
condition at the open 5th tone hole [see Figs. 3(f) and 4(c)]. 

Cross fingering G yields beautiful patterns of modes fj 
(615 Hz), fo (1,234Hz), and f3 (1,846 Hz) along the upper 
bore, as shown in Fig. 3(g). These three modes give 
intonation anomalies (cf. Table 1) and form the 2nd, 4th, 
and 6th modes along the whole bore. However, mode 34 
(1,955 Hz), which is slightly higher than f3, (1,951 Hz) on 
cross fingering E, violates the resonance condition at the 
bore end. Also, the lower bore yields beautiful patterns of 
modes fj (454 Hz), f; (887 Hz), and f; (1,505 Hz) along the 
lower bore, as shown in Fig. 3(h), and these three modes 
form the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th modes along the whole bore. 
However, mode f;, (543Hz) violates the resonance 
conditions at the open Sth hole and bore bottom. 

As explained above, our measurement result in Fig. 3 
is consistent with the results in Table 1 obtained from 
playing the shakuhachi very well, in terms of the intonation 
anomaly. In addition, we may sum up the results as 
follows: 

(1) The intonation anomaly by cross fingerings occurs if 
the nth mode of the upper bore forms the (n+ n)th 
mode of the whole bore (the whole-bore modes are 
produced even below the cutoff frequency) and if 
normal fingering consisting of an open-tone-hole 
lattice forms the [n+ (n — 1)]st mode of the whole 
bore. This is exemplified by n = 2 on cross fingering 
E and n = 1, 2, and 3 on cross fingerings F and G. 

(2) The intonation anomaly at higher frequencies prob- 
ably occurs above the cutoff frequency (around 
1,300 Hz) of the open-tone-hole lattice (cf. Sect. 3.4). 
This is exemplified by n=3 (f; on fingerings F 
and G). 


3.3. Results for Fingerings A, B, and C 
Unfortunately, page limitation does not allow us to 
explain the results for fingerings A, B, and C in detail. See 
Ref. [7] for a more detailed explanation. The following 

may be stated by summing up the results: 

(1) The intonation anomaly due to cross fingerings occurs 
if the nth mode of the upper bore forms the [n+ 
(n — 1)]st mode of the whole bore. This is exemplified 
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by n=2 and 3 on cross fingering B [see fo 
(1,038 Hz) and 3,4 (1,485 Hz) in Ref. [7]] and n = 
2 on cross fingerings C [see fy (928 Hz) in Ref. [7]]. 
(2) However, the intonation anomaly does not occur 
even if the mth mode of the upper bore forms the 
[n+ (n — 2)]nd mode of the whole bore. This is 
exemplified by n = 3 and 4 on cross fingering B [see 
fs (1,301 Hz) and f4 (1,880 Hz) in Ref. [7]] and n = 3 
on cross fingering C [see f3 (1,293 Hz) in Ref. [7]]. 


3.4. Cutoff Frequency of an Open-Tone-Hole Lattice 
The cutoff frequency f, of an open-tone-hole lattice is 
defined as 


fe = 0.11e(b/a)(1/sl)'”, (1) 


where a denotes the bore radius, b the tone-hole radius, 
c the speed of sound in the bore, s half the hole-to-hole 
distance, and / the acoustical length of a tone hole [2,4,5]. 
If averaged values are used to these quantities of our 
shakuhachi [a=8.5mm, b=5mm, c= 346.5m/s at 
room temperature, s = 20mm, and / = 15.5 mm including 
open-end corrections at both ends (1.5b)], f¢ is given as 
1,270 Hz. 

However, it should be noted that f, of Eq. (1) is 
calculated under the assumption of an infinite bore length 
and equally spaced open tone holes [4]. Therefore, Eq. (1) 
may not be applied to cross fingerings. Nevertheless, f. of 
about 1,300 Hz serves to discriminate the modes reflected 
near the top open hole (mostly yielded below 1,300 Hz) 
from the modes penetrating it [cf. f; (1,759Hz) in 
Fig. 3(a), fs (1,846 Hz) in Fig. 3(g), etc.]. 


4. NUMERICAL CALCULATIONS 


The external drive of the instrument tends to cause the 
modes that violate the resonance conditions, as indicated 
in Fig. 3 by the dashed line. Numerical calculation of the 
input admittance can help discriminate such violating 
modes from the not-violating modes. Moreover, internal 
pressure distributions (standing-wave patterns) along the 
bore are essential to discriminate the modes of the upper 
bore from those of the lower bore. This discrimination 
(mode identification) is almost impossible using only the 
limited information of input admittances. 


4.1. Bore Model 

The inner bore of the shakuhachi used for the standing- 
wave measurement is modeled as a tube consisting of ten 
cylindrical elements, two divergent conical elements, and 
two convergent conical elements (see Table 2), based on 
the image from the CT scan. The slight bend near the bore 
bottom is neglected. Note that the position x along the bore 
axis is taken from the bore bottom to start with acoustic 
radiation at the open end (radius ag) of the bore and work 


up the air column toward the embouchure according to the 
transmission matrix (TM) method [8-13]. The 13th con- 
vergent conical element from the embouchure end (x = 
540mm) to the position x = 490mm is commonly seen 
in classical shakuhachis, although its length and conicity 
differ individually [14]. 

The end correction Ag at the embouchure hole is 
incorporated in the 14th cylindrical element with bore 
diameter 2a = 20.3mm. The length Ag is determined 
so that the first-mode frequency f; given by numerical 
calculation matches that given by the standing-wave 
measurement in the previous section. Also, the tone-hole 
central positions and geometries are indicated in Table 2. 
The estimated values of Ag were 37.1, 43.1, 33.9, 44.7, 
48.4, 35.5, and 41.6 mm on fingerings A to G, respectively. 
These Ag values appear reasonable in comparison with 
Ag = 42mm used for the design of the modern flute by 
T. Boehm, though these Ag values tend to lower higher 
modes [5]. 


4.2. Calculation Method Applied to Tone-Hole System 
The transmission matrix (TM) method, which has been 
developed and applied to various engineering problems 
such as acoustical filters and mufflers [15,16], is considered 
to be sufficiently established to apply to woodwind 
instrument bores with tone holes for calculating the input 
impedance or admittance [8—13,16]. Keefe’s method 
[5,8,9] defines a tone hole as a T-section network 
consisting of a series impedance Z, and a shunt impedance 
Z;. The TM method can estimate both the input admittance 
and the standing-wave pattern starting from the radiation 
impedance and moving up to the embouchure (by multi- 
plying the matrices corresponding to acoustical elements 
such as the bore and tone hole) [8-13]. For the detailed 
mathematical expressions in the TM method, readers are 
directed to Refs. [8—13,16] for the sake of page saving, 
except the following brief comments on related matters. 
If the bore bottom corresponds to the radiation end and 
there is no tone hole, p; at the input side of the first 
cylindrical element with length L; is given as [17,18] 


Pi = [cosh(yL}) + (Z./Zraa) sinh(yL)] Prada, (2) 


where P;aq denotes the pressure at the radiation end and 
Zraq the radiation impedance. The y (= a+ iw/c) is the 
complex propagation wave number, where the attenuation 
constant a includes the effects of visco-thermal losses at 
the bore boundary layer and is approximated as a = 
3 x 10-5f!/?/a (m~!) [5] (@ denotes the angular frequen- 
cy), and Z, is the characteristic impedance. For the 
calculation of Z, and Z,, newly improved equations given 
in Ref. [10] are used instead of conventional ones [5,8,9]. 

Equation (2) is the starting point of our calculation. 
Although Fletcher and Rossing [5] consider that the 
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Table 2 Bore and tone-hole geometries of the shakuhachi. 


Position x | Diameter 2a Bore/Tone hole (inner dia., length) 
0 (bottom) 17.8mm 1st element (divergent conical) 

60 mm 15.6 2nd element (cylindrical) 
119 15.6 1st tone hole (10mm, 7.7 mm) 
119 16.2 3rd element (cylindrical) 
171 16.2 2nd tone hole (10mm, 7.2 mm) 
171 16.2 4th element (convergent conical) 
200 17.0 5th element (cylindrical) 
220 17.0 3rd tone hole (9.8 mm, 7.4 mm) 
220 17.0 6th element (cylindrical) 
284 17.0 4th tone hole (10mm, 7.0mm) 
284 17.0 7th element (cylindrical) 
320 17.0 5th tone hole (10mm, 9.4mm) 
320 17.6 8th element (cylindrical) 
350 17.6 
350 18.4 9th element (cylindrical) 
390 18.4 
390 18.8 10th element (cylindrical) 
430 18.8 11th element (divergent conical) 
460 18.0 12th element (cylindrical) 
490 18.0 13th element (convergent conical) 
540 20.3 14th element (cylindrical) 
540+ Ag 20.3 (end correction at the embouchure) 


presence of the baffle has a relatively small effect (except 
kag K 1) on Z,aq, the fundamental frequency of musical 
instruments is usually in the range of kag < 1. Lefebvre 
and Scavone [10] proposed the radiation impedance of an 
unflanged tone hole at low frequencies. Their Eq. (10) is 
adapted to our case as follows: 


Zrad = Zel0.25(kao)” + ik(0.7ao)], (3) 


where their tone-hole end correction 0.61 is replaced by 
0.7ao assuming that the shakuhachi’s bore end made of the 
bamboo root operates as an intermediate baffle. 
Therefore, if Pyaq is adequately assumed, the relative 
distribution of the internal pressure can be calculated from 
Eq. (2). Similarly, the input admittance is calculated by 
multiplying the bore transmission matrices and the tone- 
hole matrices from the bottom to the embouchure end 
correction Ag [5,8-13,16,17]. Room temperature is as- 
sumed to be the average (26.9°C) in the measurement. 


4.3. Results of Input Admittances 

The absolute magnitudes of the input admittances |Yj\| 
on fingerings D, E, F, and G are shown in Fig. 4. In 
general, cross fingerings change the input admittance 
spectra (almost harmonic) of normal fingerings to inhar- 
monic. This is due to the acoustic characteristics below the 
top open tone hole. As a result, the upper-bore modes are 
mixed with the lower-bore modes, and spectrum identi- 
fication is required. Note that this spectrum identification 
is almost impossible without the knowledge of internal 
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standing-wave patterns given by the measurement describ- 
ed in the previous section or by the calculation. 

Even in normal fingering D, two small resonant modes 
of the lower bore f; (1,084 Hz) and f,,, (1,354 Hz) appear 
in the input admittance spectra, as shown in Fig. 4(a). In 
addition, a small peak /3, (1,884Hz) appears above /3 
(1,679 Hz) of the upper bore. Such identification is carried 
out through comparison with standing-wave patterns 
shown in Figs. 3(a) and 3(b). The situation is the same in 
Figs. 4(b), 4(c), and 4(d) for cross fingerings E, F, and G, 
respectively. Interestingly, spectra of the upper and lower 
bores appear one after the other in Fig. 4(d) for cross 
fingering G. 

Since we do not have enough page space to show the 
results for fingerings A, B, and C, see Refs. [13] and [18] 
for their input admittance spectra. 


4.4. Results of Internal Standing-Wave Patterns 

The calculation results on internal standing-wave 
patterns show very good agreement with the measurement 
results for fingerings A to G [18]. Of course, it is 
impossible to calculate the measured modes violating the 
resonance condition near the bore bottom (cf. the modes 
shown by the dashed line in Fig. 3). In this subsection, 
results for fingerings A to C (note that the embouchure end 
correction Ag was adjusted to yield the same resonance 
frequency as the measured frequency) are displayed for the 
respective mode to show the intonation anomaly from a 
different viewpoint. 

Figure 5(a) is on the first mode, where the pressure 
along the lower bore below the open 3rd tone hole becomes 
higher as the 2nd and Ist tone holes are closed in 
succession in fingerings B and C. Also, a weak kink of 
the pressure magnitude is seen at the open tone hole. These 
patterns well illustrate the typical effect of cross fingerings. 

On the other hand, fingering C produces a very deep 
trough near the closed 2nd tone hole, as shown in Fig. 5(b) 
for the 2nd mode. At this time, the 3rd mode is formed 
along the whole bore and the intonation anomaly is 
induced. It may then be understood that the lower bore is 
almost completely coupled (docked) with the upper bore 
instead of being separated at the top open tone hole, 
because the pattern only indicates a negligible kink (phase 
change) there. The whole-bore mode is thus formed. 

Although the 3rd modes form the 4th modes along the 
whole bore, as shown in Fig. 5(c), the intonation anomaly 
does not occur, as noted in the measurement result [cf. 
(2) in Sect. 3.3]. In this case, all patterns indicate an 
appreciable kink (phase change) at the top open tone hole. 
The bore docking mentioned above does not occur. 

However, cross fingerings B and C easily yield the 
higher 3rd mode 344, as shown in Fig. 5(d) (cf. Table 1). 
This mode forms the 5th mode along the whole bore and 
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Fig.6 Intonation anomaly appearing in a baroque flute 
model. (a) Input admittance spectra obtained when the 
right-hand tube length was varied stepwise. (b), (c), 
and (d) Standing-wave patterns for tube configurations 
C, D, and E, respectively. 


the intonation anomaly occurs. Both patterns display the 
continuity (no phase change) at the top open tone hole 
as well as the violence of the resonance condition (the 
pressure minimum) there. The docking between the upper 
and lower bores is then much stronger than that in the 
2nd mode on fingering C. This is probably because the 
open 3rd tone hole does not function as an open tone hole 
above f. or other mechanisms are involved. 


5. DEPENDENCE OF INTONATION 
ANOMALY ON TONE-HOLE POSITION 


5.1. Baroque Flute 

Our calculation method of the internal standing waves 
can be applied to Nederveen’s example of pitch sharpening 
by cross fingering [3] mentioned in Sect. 1. The result is 
illustrated in Fig. 6, where the absolute magnitude of the 
input admittance | Yjy| is calculated and plotted in Fig. 6(a). 
This |Yjn| is almost the same as that in his Fig. A6.3 [3] 
[we used 0.6lao here instead of 0.7a) in Eq. (3)]. His 
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compound tube consists of a left-hand tube with a length of 
379mm, an open hole with a radius of 9.5mm and an 
acoustical length of 22mm, and a right-hand tube whose 
length Le is increased stepwise, starting with 100mm 
(curve A) with steps of 25 mm (curves B, C, D) to the final 
length of 200mm (curve E). This final configuration that 
gives curve E is close to that of our fingering C. The plots 
are shifted vertically for better visibility. 

Considering only |Yjn|, Nederveen insisted that the 
third peak would finally yield the second mode resonance 
as the second peak moves to lower frequencies and 
diminishes in height, as displayed in Fig. 6(a). However, 
actually, the first mode fj of the right-hand tube cuts in 
between the first mode f; and the second mode fp of the 
left-hand tube, as shown by curves D and E in Fig. 6(a). 
This f; mode appears between the third mode f; and the 
fourth mode f4 in admittance curve A, and it moves down 
to lower frequencies, as indicated by arrows. It is 
impossible to judge this fj as an upper-bore (second) 
mode because the resonance condition for the upper-bore 
mode is violated at the open hole, as clearly shown in 
Fig. 6(b). In Figs. 6(b), 6(c), and 6(d), the standing-wave 
patterns respectively obtained from the admittance spectra 
of curves C, D, and E are plotted. The acoustic pressure 
p(x) along the tube is normalized by that at the open tone 
hole po. 

The f; mode has a frequency higher than that of the fh 
mode, as known from the shorter wavelength in Fig. 6(b). 
However, the f/ mode has a frequency lower than that of 
the f2 mode, as known from the longer wavelengths in 
Figs. 6(c) and 6(d). Therefore, the small second peak on 
curve E indicates not the second mode of the left-hand 
tube but the first mode of the right-hand tube. Similarly, 
the third peak on the curves does not always mean the 
third mode of the left-hand tube and is the third mode only 
on curve A. It changes to the first mode f; of the right- 
hand tube on curves B and C, and further changes to the 
second mode f; on curves D and E. The final third peak 
never corresponds to the third mode of the left-hand tube. 
Also, the second mode f; of the right-hand tube cuts in 
between /3 and f, of the left-hand tube, as shown in curves 
D and E of Fig. 6(a), and it is understood from Figs. 6(c) 
and 6(d). Note that the frequency of f} is almost twice 
that of f{ on curve E and the two modes have smaller 
amplitudes. 

It should be correctly regarded that docking between 
the left-hand and right-hand tubes is established without 
any appreciable phase change as if the open tone hole does 
not exist [compare smooth changes in f) at the tone hole in 
Figs. 6(c) and 6(d) with the kink there in Fig. 6(b)]. As a 
result, the 3rd mode is formed along the whole tube and the 
intonation anomaly occurs. It should be recognized that our 
correct identification of admittance peak spectra cannot be 
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Fig. 7 Dependence of the intonation anomaly on overall 
tone-hole shift in the shakuhachi. (a) 2nd mode 
frequencies on fingerings D (blue line), F (red line), 
and G (green line). (b) Changes in input admittance 
spectra on fingering G. Spectrum switches are indi- 
cated by arrows. 


accomplished without the knowledge of standing-wave 
patterns [19]. 


5.2. Overall Tone-Hole Shift in the Shakuhachi 

The correlation between the tone-hole position and the 
resulting intonation anomaly was previously briefly dis- 
cussed [7]. In this subsection, the effect of overall tone-hole 
shift (while keeping the hole-to-hole distances unchanged) 
is considered [19]. Figure 7(a) displays the frequency 
change of the 2nd mode when fingerings D, F, and G are 
used. The TM method is applied to the calculation. The 
positions of all tone holes are shifted upward and down- 
ward in steps of 5mm. The original position of the 5th 
tone hole is indicated by the dashed line at x = 220mm. 
The intonation anomaly observed at the original position is 
kept between x = 200 and 230 mm. 

Note that a large (almost discontinuous) change in 
resonance frequency is followed by switching between the 
modes of the upper and lower bores. For example, on 
fingering D, the locus of f switches to f} at x = 230mm 
and to f3, , at x = 200mm. On fingering G, the locus of f; 
switches to f; at x = 255mm and to f; at x = 190mm. 
These mode switches between the upper and lower bores 
are confirmed by checking the internal standing-wave 
patterns involved (not shown here), as inferred from Fig. 6. 


Energy (Frequency a) 


Controlling parameter x 


Fig. 8 Conceptual sketch of the non-adiabatic transition 
[20-22]. 


The mode switching observed in Fig. 7(a) is seen as the 
spectrum switching in the input admittance spectra shown 
in Fig. 7(b). This spectrum switching on fingering G occurs 
in the first and third modes as well as in the second mode. 
The spectrum order in the original tone-hole configuration 
(x = 220mm) is f;, fi. 5, fo, fy, and f3. However, when all 
tone holes are shifted by 50mm to the bore end (x = 270 
mm), this order is switched to fi, f{, fo, 6, fa, and ff. In 
this configuration, the 2nd mode on cross fingering G does 
not bring about the intonation anomaly, as known from 
Fig. 7(a). 

Cross fingerings F and G maintain the intonation 
anomaly given at the original tone-hole configuration in the 
range of about x = 220+ 20mm in a stable fashion, as 
shown in Fig. 7(a). Also, cross fingerings B and C maintain 
the intonation anomaly given at the original tone-hole 
configuration in a much wider range centered at x = 320 
mm [19]. Such a stable frequency characteristic of the 
intonation anomaly by cross fingering seems to be a merit 
of the tone-hole system of the shakuhachi because the 
intonation anomaly is inevitably necessary for actual 
playing of the shakuhachi. 


5.3. Non-Adiabatic Transition Phenomena in Physics 

Very interestingly, the spectrum (or mode) switching 
demonstrated in Figs. 6 and 7 seems to be an example of 
the non-adiabatic transition at the crossing of the energy 
level in quantum mechanical systems (see Fig. 8) [20]. 
This non-adiabatic transition is one of the fundamental 
mechanisms of the state or phase changes and is observed 
in various fields of physics and chemistry [20-22]. 

A conceptual sketch is depicted in Fig. 8. The abscissa 
x denotes the parameter controlling an interaction between 
two energy states, e.g., the molecular configuration in 
chemical reactions. The ordinate denotes the energy of the 
two-level system. The dashed lines indicate the unpertur- 
bed energies w; and w in frequency units, while the solid 
lines indicate the perturbed energies wa and wg, where the 
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degeneracy at the crossing is broken by an interaction that 
couples the levels. 

The avoided crossing region is passed by remaining on 
the same branch when an adiabatic transition takes place. 
However, a non-adiabatic (diabatic) transition yields a 
jump to another branch across the avoided crossing, as 
shown by the arrow in Fig. 8. The probability of this 
transition is given by the famous Landau—Zener formula 
[23,24] in quantum mechanics. 

Figure 7(a) (e.g., the green line of fingering G) clearly 
demonstrates the jump in the diabatic transition. The 
embouchure-to-fifth tone hole distance x is now interpreted 
as the parameter controlling the interaction between the 
upper and lower bores. The spectrum switching on the 
cross fingering revealed in Figs. 6 and 7 well reflects the 
diabatic transition. It is surprising that the cross fingering 
and the associated intonation anomaly in the shakuhachi, 
which are minor topics in musical acoustics, are charac- 
terized by the fundamental diabatic transition in quantum 
and classical physics. 

Very recently, Adachi [25] has proposed a simplified 
model to explain the mechanism of the intonation anomaly 
by considering Nederveen’s example discussed in Sect. 5.1. 
However, his model is restricted to the conventional 
adiabatic transition, such as that seen in two strings coupled 
with a bridge [5], and cannot be applied to the diabatic 
transition characterized by the jump from one branch to 
another. Also, as pointed out in Sect. 5.1, his 54 mode 
(higher than the /; mode at first) cannot be recognized as a 
second mode of the left-hand bore and this mode should be 
defined as fj, as illustrated in Fig. 6(b). A more relevant 
model should incorporate mode switches such as _ that 
observed between fy and f; (Fig. 6) and mode jumps such 
as those observed between f2 and f; and between f2 and f; 
(Fig. 7). The mode identification, which has been carried 
out very carefully in this paper, is essential for creating a 
theoretical model applicable to cross fingerings and the 
associated intonation anomaly in the near future. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


The acoustics of cross fingerings was explored in the 
shakuhachi through the measurement and calculation of 
pressure standing waves and the calculation of input 
admittances. Standing waves and input admittances were 
calculated by the transmission matrix method with the 
tone-hole matrix formulation. A particular interest was 
focused on the intonation anomaly due to cross fingerings 
in the second and third registers. The results of the 
measurement and calculation displayed good agreement 
concerning the acoustical characteristics of cross fingerings 
and their associated intonation anomalies. 

Since the cross fingering tends to divide the instrument 
bore (air column) into the upper and lower bores at the top 
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open tone hole, it was essential to discriminate the upper- 
bore resonances from the lower-bore resonances. Switching 
of the input admittance spectra between an upper-bore 
mode and a lower-bore mode was observed when the 
associated tone hole positions were varied while keeping 
the hole-to-hole distances fixed. 

The spectrum switching caused the intonation anomaly 
upon cross fingerings, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7. Also, 
when the intonation anomaly occurred, docking between 
the upper and lower bores was established as if the top 
open tone hole did not exist. As a result, a higher mode was 
formed along the whole bore, as illustrated in Figs. 3, 5, 
and 6. Such strong bore docking is never expected for usual 
cross fingerings. The spectrum switching is a good example 
of the diabatic transition widely seen in physics. 

Cross fingering yielded very complicated spectra of the 
input admittance, and it was difficult to correctly identify 
the upper-bore and lower-bore spectra without the know!l- 
edge of internal standing-wave patterns, the importance 
of which has not been fully discussed up to now in the 
framework of woodwind acoustics. 

Also, the cutoff frequency of the open-tone-hole lattice 
seemed to play a significant role in producing the intonation 
anomaly upon cross fingering, though it was difficult to 
exactly define the cutoff frequency of cross fingerings. 
Below the assumed cutoff frequency, the intonation 
anomaly was caused by the resonance in the lower bore, 
which produced a higher whole-bore resonance mode. 

Above the cutoff frequency, the top open tone hole did 
not function as an open tone hole, and the resonating 
pressure wave in the upper bore penetrated into the lower 
bore without significant reflection at the open tone hole. 
However, since this pressure wave was reflected at the bore 
bottom, a standing-wave pattern of a much higher whole- 
bore resonance mode was produced, as shown in Figs. 3 
and 5. Such a standing-wave pattern causes the intonation 
anomaly above the assumed cutoff frequency. 

It seems that the acoustics of cross fingerings has 
just come into new phase with the associated intonation 
anomaly in the shakuhachi. Relevant physical modeling of 
the spectral (or mode) switching that causes the intonation 
anomaly is expected in the near future. 
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The Shakuhachi 


History and Development 
by 
Yak6 Kamisang6 


Translated and adepted by 
Christopher Yomei Blasdel 


1. Types of Shakuhachi found in Japan 


It is not an understatement to say that the shakuhachi was transplanted into Japan. Like 
many a transplant, it flourished, withered, and then revived itself in an adapted form to 
become Japans' most representativeand, in some respects, most expressive flute. In order 
to survive, the shakuhachi underwent several transformations and applications — from use 
as a delicate, ethereal instrument in the gagaku orchestra to a heavy bamboo instrument 
carried by characters (rogues) more interested in its blunted nature than its musical 
heritage. Recent years have seen another important transformation as the shakuhachi 
slowloy works its way into Western musical conciousness and provides new musical 
stimuli. 

Generally speaking, changes in Japan's political or cultural historical periods brought 
about a new art of music from which would have been previously impossiible. The 
shakuhachi and ist music also changed according to the times and can be classified into 
five types, each corresponding to a certain Japanese cultural period or locale. 


a) Gagaku Shakuhachi — the first schakuhachi to arrive in japan, it had six holes and was a 
slender, highly refined forerunner of the later five-holed shakuhachi. This instrument was 
used in the early gagaku court orchestra. Several of these shakuhachi are preserved in 
excellent condition at the Shésé-In imperial repository in Nara. 


b) Tempuku — although not called ,shakuhachi* as such and having an entirely differently 
shaped mouthpiede, the tempuku is close enough in shape and hole configuration to be 
classified as a shakuhachi. Made from a thin, light piece of bamboo, the tempuku has five 
holes and flourished in the Satsuma area (present day Kagoshima Prefecture) around 
Japan's Middle Ages (12" - 15" centuries). At present there are only a few players in the 
Kagoshima area who maintain the tradition. 


c)Hitoyogiri Shakuhachi — also frequently referred to simply as the ,hitoyogiri*. The name 
apparentlyderives from the fact that the flute is constructed from a single node section (hito 
— one, yo — node, giri — cut) of the bamboo. Having five holes, there were hitoyogiri of 
varying length and pitch in use during the Muromachi period (1392 — 1568), but from the 
end of the 16" until the beginning of the 17" century, the hitoyogiri pitched at dshiki 
(around present day A4) was most prevalent. Midway into the 17" century, the hitoyogiri 
started to die out and, although an attempt at revival was made in the early 19" century, 
the hitoyogiri shakuhachi soon became extinct for all practical purposes. 


d)Fuke Shakuhachi — the immediate precursor of the present-day shakuhachi. During most 
of the Edo period, this shakuhachi remained the exclusive domain of the celebrated 
komus6 monks of the Fuke sect of Zen Buddhism and is often reffered to as the ,Komus6é 


Shakuhachi“. It was from this time that the heavy root end of the shakuhachi was utilized in 
making the instrument. Like the tempuku and hitoyogiri, the Fuke shakuhachi also had five 
holes. All shakuhachi types mentioned above except the gagaku shakuhachi are 
considered variants of the same basic prototype. 


e) Experimental 20°" Century Shakuhachi — shakuhachi produced as a result of 
experimentation in the early Showa Period (1925 — present). These include a seven- and 
nine-holed shakuhachi along with an invention called the Okaraulo, which was an attempt 
to combine the shakuhachi and the Western flute inoto one instrument. The extra holes or 
keys were added in order to faciliate playing chromatic half-tones. 


2. Ancient Shakuhachi 


Origin of the Shakuhachi in the Tang Dynasty 
The instrument known as the shakuhachi originated in China, around the beginning of the 


Tang period (early 7™ century, AD). One of the earliest references to the shakuhachi is a 
passage from the LU Cai Chuan (Chronical of LU Cai) found in the Tang Shd (Tang 
Documents: ,,LU Cai (in Japanese rosai) made 12 typs of shakuhachi, all differing in length 
and pitched to the 12 pitches“. LU C,'ai was a figure, who helped plan and participated in 
an major renovation of the Tang period music system in China between the years 627 and 
649. Prior to this renovation, China's vertical blown flutes were classified into two types, a 
long“ and a ,short* flute. The ,long* flute was prevalent and was made in 12 different sizes 
— one to match each tone of the traditional 12-tone key system used in ancient China. The 
»short* flute, however, was available only in a limited number of pitches. According to the 
Tang Documents, Li Cai improved upon the ,,short* flute by creating a full set of 12. The 
flute pitched to the huangzhéng (Japanese: késho) key ( although there is a disagreement 
among scholars, most concur that huangzhéng was approximately equal to the modern 
day pitch of D4) was one shaku and eight sun (shaku was the official unit of length used in 
ancient China and later in Japan — there were 10 sun in each shaku), or one shaku, hachi 
(eight) sun, therefore called ,shakuhachi*. 

The pipes used in ancient China to determine the pitches, called lu, were closed at the 
end, lika pan pipes. The pipe for the huangzhéng pitch was nine sun in length. Since 
vertical blown flutes lite the shakuhachi are open at both ends, it must be twice the length 
of the IU pitch pipe — one shaku eight sun (18 sun) — in order to sound the same pitch. 
Although the shaku was the official Chinese unit of measurement, the lenth of the shaku 
varied from each dynasty; therefore the shaku employed during the Tang dynasty, known 
as the ritsu-shaku, is not the same length of the shaku length used in Japan since the Edo 
period, called the kane-jaku. Of the eight shakuhachi preserved in the Shés6-In, the 
longest one is 43,7 cm, almost exactely the length of the Tang period shaku. 


The Gagaku Shakuhachi 
Japan was heavily influenced by the music, arts, religion, and language of the highly 


developed, international Tang culture. Gagaku was imported to Japan around the end of 
the 7 century and flourished. The Tang shakuhachi was one of the instruments in the 
gagaku ensemble, along with the rydteki traverse flute, the double-reed hichiriki, the shé 
hand-held bamboo mouth-organ, the biwa lute, koto zither, and various percussion 
instruments. After entering Japan, however, the shakuhachi slowly died out in China, while 
other vertical blown flutes took its place. During the Sung period (10" - 13" century), 
several vertical blown unrelated to the shakuhachi could be found, and the dong xiao, still 
in use today, dates from the Yuan period /13" - 14" centruies). But from th 10" century on, 
the instrument called ,shakuhachi“ could only be found in Japan. 

Several references to the gagku shakuhachi appear in important Japanese chronicles and 
documents dating from the 8" century. The Saidai-ji Shiry6 Zai (Saidai-ji Catalogue of 


Treasures), compiled in 780, lists eight shakuhachi — one of them made from bamboo — 
belonging to a set of Tang instruments. A directive issued in 804 from the Heian Council 
of State contains a provision (,Gagakury6 Gakushi no J6“) that there be a ,shakuhachi 
teacher“ among the 12 official T6gaku (gagaku) musicians. In another directive dated from 
848, there is a clause stating that the number of shakuhachi musicians should be returned 
from three to two. These references clearly indicate that the shakuhachi was employed in 
the gagku ensemble, at least until the mid-9"" century. 

The Shés6-In, a great repository built to house the treasures accumulated by Nara's 
influetial temple Tdédai-ji, was constructed around 756. Among the many priceless artifacts 
preserved in the Shés6-In are eight shakuhachi. Furthermore, five of these shakuhachi are 
mentioned in a document called Tddai-ji Kenmotsu Ché (Inventory of Donations: Tédai-ji — 
a listing of articles which the Empress Komy6 donated to Tédai-ji after the death of her 
husband, Emperor Shému). Of these five shakuhachi, four of them are noted to have been 
received from King Ui-Cha-Wang of the Paekche Dynasty (Korean peninsula, mid-7' 
century). The Shésd-In shakuhachi, preserved in excellent condition, are instruments 
which were playable and prbably actually used in gagaku at the time. Considering the fact 
that the shakuhachi died out in China, these specimes are indeed valuable. 

Of the eight shakuhachi, not all are bamboo. There are ones made from jade, stone, and 
ivory — although they all have bamboo nodes carved on them, suggesting that they were 
modeled after bamboo flutes. There are four lengths, pitched a half tone apart, and each 
has six holes which are similarly placed. 

Besides the eight Shés6-In shakuhachi, there is a shakuhachi from the same era owned 
by Héryd-ji Temple (the instrument is now on permanent display at the Tokyo National 
Museum). Legend has ist that this instrument was owned and played by Prince Shétoku 
(Shdtoku Taishi; 574-622 — a revered historical figure in Japan who was instrumental in 
the instignation of Buddhism as a state religion), but there is no empiricla proof to 
substantiate this. Likewise, the passage from the Kyéku Sh6 (see below) which states that 
Prince Shétoku performed the gagaku piece ,Somakusha* on the shakuhachi for a 
heavenly maiden who appeared and danced is questionable. 

Even though shakuhachi dating from the 7" and 8" century are preserved today, very little 
is known about the music actually performed on them. There are no extant manuscripts 
nor music which explains playing techniques. During the reign of Emperor Nimmy6 (mid- 
9" century), the Imperial Court music system underwent an extensive renovation. The 
imported music from China and the Korean peninsula was consolidated, scaled-down, and 
otherwise edjusted to conform to Japanese tastes and musical inclinations of the Imperial 
Court. As a result, various gagaku instruments, from China (for example the u, a large 
version of the shd, and the 6hichiriki, a bass hichiriki) fell into disuse. The shakuhachi is 
considered to have shared the same fate and seems to have disappeared around this 
time. 

Even though the shakuhachi was not active in gagaku from the 9" century until the end of 
the Heian period (12" century), there are a number of documents containing references to 
the instrument. 

The Kojidan (Discussion of Ancient Matters, 1215) and the Taigen Shé (a treatise on 
gagaku, 1215) both state that the priest Ennin (794-864) (who studied Buddhism in Tang 
China from 838 until 847 and was a responisble for introducing Tendai shémyé6 sutra 
chanting into Japan) played the shakuhachi in accompniment to the Amida Ky6 sutra 
chanting because the singing wasn't loud enough. It is difficult to verify this or to ascertain 
whether shakuhachi accompaniment in sutra chanting at this time was the normal course 
of events or an isolated example. If this passage is to be believed, it indicates that the 
shakuhachi was used in Buddhist ritual by a prestigious figure from a very early time. 

The Rydmei Shé (an extensive treatise on the gagaku rydteki flute and its music, 1133) 
mentions that a famous gagaku musician, Prince Sadayasu (son of Emperor Seiwa who 
reigned from 858 until 876), reconstructed the gagaku piece ,Oshékun* using shakuhachi 
notations as a guide. 


Another important reference to shakuhachi of this period can be found in The Tale of the 
Genji. Whereas the above references are factual and objective records of events or 
catalouges, The Tale of the Genji (compiled around the beginning of the 11" century) is 
literature, and therefore provides us with a more subjective view of the shakuhachi and 
other gagaku instruments of the time. In chapter 6, ,,. The Safflower“, there is mention of the 
»shakuhachi flute“. The instruments of gagku; ryuteki, hichiriki, biwa, koto and various 
percussion instruments create an important musical imagery throughout The Tale of the 
Genji. Inclusion of the ,shakuhachi“ indicates that in some way or other the shakuhachi 
could still be heard in the Imperial Court by the mid-10" century. 

At the end of the Heian period, the Emperor Go-Shirakawa held a new year's banquet at 
the Imperial Court (1158). The Imakagami (historical stories, 1170) states that at this 
banquet, the emperor ordered an attempt at reviving the shakuhachi, which hd been long 
in disuse. The Taigen Sh6é and Zoku Ky6ékun Shé also mention this incident. Also, the 
Shinzei Kogakuzu scroll painting, said to be drawn ba Fujiwara Michinori (?-1159), depicts 
lively scenes of musicians, including a shakuhachi player in a gagaku costume. This also 
indicates that the gagaku shakuhachi was in use up until the 12" century, but these are 
the last clear references to the shakuhachi being played as a gagaku instrument. 


3. The Shakuhachi of the Middle Ages 


Origins of the Shakuhachi as seen in the Taigen Sho 

In contrast to the shakuhachi used in gagaku, the shakuhachi of the Middle Ages was five- 
holed. As mentioned previousley, the tempuku, hitoyogiri, and the Fuke shakuhachi all 
descended from the five-holed shakuhachi which was a product of the Middle Ages. Only 
later did each instrument develop, through different circumstances and applications, into 
entirely different shakuhachi. 

Taking a look at writings dating back as far as the Kamakura Period (1185-1333), there is 
a reference in the Kyékun Shé ( a general, comprehensive gagaku treatise, 1233) which 
states that the shakuhachi was used by blind monks and srugaku actors (performers of 
popular drama which later developed into the noh theater). The 1385 Yoshino Shdi 
(Gleanings of Yoshino — a compilation of events relating to the Imperial Court which was 
briefly established in the Yoshino mountains by the Emperor Go-Daigo) mentions that 
Emperor Go-Daigo's son, Imperial Prince Kanenaga, was an accomplished shakuhachi 
player, and the Yamashina no Noritoki Ky6 Nikki (The Diary of Lord Ymashina no 
Noritoko) has an entry dated March 24, 1408 which says that the author heard the 
Emperor Go-Komatsu play the shakuhachi in accompaniment to sdéga (a kind of 
song/dance, usually with drum accompaniment, which was popular in the Imperial Court 
during the Middle Ages). The author of this diry writes about his experiences with the 
events and people surrounding him, therefore providing us with a honest account of life in 
the 15" century. Neither of these references, however, eplain what kind of shakuhachi was 
used. 

There is a chapter in the Taigen Shé, an important work of the Middle Ages, which hints at 
what kind of shakuhachi might have been used during this time. The Taigen Sho is an 
extensive musical treatise written 1512 by a leading musician of the time, Toyohara no 
Muneaki (1450-1524), and in the chapter entitled ,Shakuhachi“, there are diagrams of five 
shakuhachi pitched to hydjé (E*), sdj6 (G*), dshiki (A*), and banshiki (B*). The 
explanations which accompany these drawings read: ,,In the house of Toyohara, Kazuaki 
(the author's great-grandfather) excelled in the shakuhachi. He was a student of Toyohara 
no Atsuaki of the collateral family line, as was Zoami (15" century) the dengaku performer. 
Now, Now, there is no truth behind what dengaku players say when speaking of the 
shakuhachi being their own instrument...“ According to this passage, we can ascertain that 
the shakuhachi was played and enjoyed by gagaku musicians and dengaku performers 


around the 15"" century, even to the extent of disputing whose instrument it was! 

Since the particular type of shakuhachi was made from a single bamboo joint and had five 
holes, it was a hitoyogiri in the broad sense of the word. However, at this time, the term 
shitoyogiri* was not yet in use. Furthermore, there were at least five pitches of flutes in use 
at the time (the lowest being pitched at hydj6, E*), therefore these flutes are not to be 
confused with the hityogiri shakuhachi (always pitched at A‘*) often found in literature and 
references of later periods. Although the shakuhachi played by blind priests and beggars 
mentioned as early as the Kyéun Sh6 (1233) might have differed, we can ascertain at least 
that the shakuhachi mentioned above in the diary of Yamashina no Noritoku was veriy 
similar to the five-holed shakuhachi found in the Taigen Shé. 

One of the most important and colorful Middle Ages references to the shakuhachi can be 
found in the writings of the priest IkkyG. The time when Ikkyd lived (1394-1482) was a 
period when Zen, having been introduced from China, flourished in the capital of Kyoto, 
and culture and power in the capital centered arround five major Zen temples (this period 
is also known as the Gozan Bunka). For all the religious good and purity of Zen, there is 
no doubt that it was accompanied by much political intrigue and power plays. 

Ikkyd, on the other hand, spent much of his energytrying to awaken people from the 
delusion of worldly power and material goods and was often going against the grain of 
authority. His major legacy and teachings are a book of poems written in Chinese style, 
called the Ky6un Sha (Crazy Cloud Collection). Within this collection of poetry, there are 
several which mention or center around the shakuhachi. From this and other sources, it is 
certain that Ikkyd carried and played the instrument during his travels and teachings. 
There is even a piece played by Edo-period Fuke monks said to be handed down from 
Ikkyd, but there is no positive proof for this. 

Accounts dealing with Ikkyd's shakuhachi appear in several early Edo-period works (Ikkyd 
was somewhat of a folk hero by then). Although there are discrepamcies, basically these 
works relate two legends. The first relates that Ikkyd and a fellow monk, Ichiros6, lived 
away from the world in a hut in Uji, cut bamboo to make shakuhachi, and always played 
the instrument. The other legend says that a foreign monk named Réan lived in a hut 
called ,KyGean* and had a close relationship with Ikkyd. Having a fondness for the 
shakuhachi, called himself ,,FGketsu D6 Sha* (,,A Searcher in the Way of Wind and Holes‘), 
and was the first komus6. Both legends seem to be variations on a theme, and quite 
possibly Ichiros6 and Réan are the same person, but for this, too, there is no positive 
proof. 

The figure of Réan has also played a large part in legends concerning the origins of the 
hitoyogiri and the komus6 temples. One common legend says that the foreign monk Réan 
brought the hitoyogiri from overseas, and another legend has that Kyochiku Zenji (the 
founder of the temple Mydan-ji) was actually Roan. Both of these legends, however, date 
from a relative recent date and were prbably created for convenience rather than for 
historical accuracy (acommon occurence in the Edo period legends relating to the 
shakuhachi). The legend of Réan bringing the hitoyogiri to Japan from overseas was the 
basis for an attempt at a hitoyogiri revival in the early 19"" century by an Edo physician, 
Kamiya Juntei (see below). Unfortunately it seems that kamiya, hoping to make his revival 
efforts credible, put together several legends and stories to create the Roan legend. There 
is no real basis for its accemtance as fact for several reasons. First of all, although it is 
certain that both Roan and Ikkyd were shakuhachi players, the instrument they played was 
not limited to the hitoyogiri shakuhachi length pitched at A* which was so prevalent after 
the 16" century. Secondly, if a figure like Réan brought a new kind of flute from overseas, 
there would certainly be cross references to it appearing in literature or other records, but 
there is nothing at all. Since there had been a shakuhachi in Japan since the early ages, 
there is no plausible reason to believe that it was introduced anew by Roan. 

What was the relationship between Ikkyd of the 15" century and the Fuke sect of the 18" 
century? The shakuhachi which was used by Ikkyd was probably the same type found in 
the Taigen Sh6, and, although differing from the later hitoyogiri of Edo period Fuke 


shakuhachi, can be considered a kind of shakuhachi archetyp. It is entirely possible that 
Ikkyd had close relations with an associate named Ichiros6 or Réan, spending time 
together during meditations, pilgrimages, and while playing the shakuhachi. Furthermore, 
IkkyG was a member of the Rinzai sect, and the later Fuke sect was also affiliated with 
Rinzai. 

Rather than trying to establish any direct, verifiable connection between Ikkyd and the 
Fuke sect, however, it is more meaningful to examine the purpose and message in Ikkyt's 
shakuhachi and his philosophy of sound as a tool in the process of enlightenment and then 
compare his attitudes with the Fuke sect philosophy set forth in their official annals, the 
Kyotaku Denki Kokuji Kai (described below). Music and sound images pervade the Kyod 
Sho poetry, showing that IkkyG placed much importance on the role of sound in Zen. The 
Fuke monks also viewed shakuhachi playing as a discipline and the flute's tones as a 
medium for helping attain enlightenment. 

A shakuhachi preserved at Héshun-In, a small tmeple within the compounds of the great 
Kyoto temple Daitoku-ji, is said to be the one used by Ikkyd, but judging from its shape, 
wrappings, and pitch (A‘), it is probably an example of the hitoyogiri popular art a later 
period. 

Around the time of the Taigen Shé, another important work appeared. The Kangin Shd 
(1518) is a collection of poetry consisting of kouta: songs from the performing arts of the 
Middle Ages. The shakuhachi plays an important part in the imagery of these poems as 
well. In the preface, the editor says ,.The shakuhachi is my friend...“ The shakuhachi of the 
Kangin Shd does not have the religious connotations of Ikkyd's shakuhachi, but it does 
give us arare glimps into the poet's emotional lives: 


Dengaku 
| take out the shakuhachi from beneath my sleeve, 


to blow it while waiting and 

The wind through the pine - 
scatters flowers as though a dream 
How much longer will | have to play 
until my heart is quiet again? 


Kouta 

My shakuhachi is blameless yet 

| toss it at the pillow. 

It makes a sound katari as it hits the wood rim, 

Yet even the sound does not make it less lonely nor less sad 
to sleep alone. 


Kouta 

| blow you while | wait 

| blow you later in my disappointment too - 
Worthless Shakuhachi! 


The Rise of Mendicant Shakuhachi Players — the Komos6 


From around the beginning of the 17" century, the chakuhachi came into the possession 
of beggar monks, called komus6. Their name derives from komo, a simple, woven straw 
mat which these beggars wore on their backs to keep out rain and cold. These monks 
were also reffered to as boro, boroboro, boronji, bonji, and kanji, all words which have 
religious overtones yet convey the feelings of mendicancy and poverty. These beggar 
priests are mentioned as early as the 14""-century Tsurezure Gusa (Essays in Idleness), 
yet by the 15"" century the name komos6 was not common nor were the monks associated 
with playing the shakuhachi. However, by the mid-16" century, the association between 


the shakuhachi and the komos6 monks seems certain. In a collection of Waka poetry 
(Sanjaniban Shokunin Uta Awase — poetry contests which were regularly held among 
professional poets), there is an entry titled ,Komos6*. 


Amidst spring flowers who should care that the wind blows? 
It is not the wind, but the shakuhachi of the komo. 


The commentary which accompanies this poem explains that ,,the komos6 is absorbed in 
visiting the houses of both rich and poor, begging and playing shakuhachi — that is all they 
can do.“ 


Although originally the Chinese characters for komos6 were written with komo (straw mat) 
and s6 (monk) which, as mentioned, conveys a feeling of mendicancy and shabbiness, the 
title for the above poem is written with characters ko (emptiness), mo (illusion) and sé 
(monk), which conveys a more serious, religious feeling. Also, the use of the word 
,»absorbed“ (Japanese sammai, Sanskrit samadhi) in the commentary indicates that by this 
name the monks were not just Japanese Middle Ages' equivalents to wandering hippies, 
but were actually involved in Buddhist disciplines. Much more is this the case with the 
komus6 of the later Edo period, who were organized into a Buddhist Zen sect and hada 
network of temples across the country. The characters for komus6 are written 
appropriately with ko (emptiness), mu (nothingness) and s6 (monk). 

Although the Edo-period komusé6 used the root end Fuke shakuhachi, it is hard to 
determine exactly what kind of instrument the komos6 used. Judging from the fact that 
they were primarily individual wnadering beggars who played alone, their flutes were 
probably entirely handmade and non-standard, wiht little regards to length, pitch or shape. 
According to the Boro-no-Teché (Handbook of Boro Monks, 1618), their shakuhachi was 
five-holed and included three nodes of bamboo. In the Kanden K6hitsu written by Ban 
Kokei (1733-1806), there is a passage which reeds: ,Nowadays we call those who carry 
shakuhachi and beg for rice Komus6“, but in the Kanjinshé Uta Awase (poetry contest 
collection), they are termed komos6, and in paintings they are depicted with long hair, 
wearing straw mats tied to teir waists. 


As can be seen in the above drawing, the shakuhachi played by this komosé is certainly 
not a thin, hitoyogiri type of instrument. It seems that basically the hitoyogiri komos6é and 
komusé6 are all related. From this variety of shakuhachi, the komusé6 of the Fuke sect 
chose the heavier, longer shakuhachi as their instrument. 


The Tempuku — Fossil of the Ancient Shakuhachi 

Mention was made above about the tempuku, an ancient type of shakuhachi which still 
can be vound in the Satsuma (Kagoshima) area of Japan. There are no records or legends 
which clarify the origins of the tempuku of give any indications as th the name ten 
(heaven), puku or fuku (to blow), but examinations of its construction and shape indicates 
a Close relationship with the prototype shakuhachi of the Middle Ages. 


The instrument is made from a thin, rather flat piece of hotei chiku bamboo with three 
nodes,measuring about 26 cm in lenght. The tempuku is almost always made by the 
player himself, but interestingly the measurements don't follow any acoustical or 
determined finger widths, which means there is substantial variation amond individual 
instruments. The mouthpiece is cut inward, opposite to the shakuhachi but the same as 
the déng xiao Chinese vertical bamboo flute. Like the hitoyogiri, the tempuku is shorter 
than the Fuke shakuhachi and therefore produces a higher overall pitch, and the relative 
pitches of the tempuku holes differ from the Fuke shakuhachi, The position of the holes is 
also not determined by any acoustical consideration; rather, the circumference of the 
bamboo and node position determine hole placement. Although the placement of the holes 
and nodes is visually well balanced, not always is the flute tuned very well. 

The facts that the tempuku resembles the hitoyogiri and early shakuhachi, is made by the 
player himself, and doesn't follow any rational or acoustical designs indicates a very old 
origin. The five-holed shakuhachi of the early Middle Ages probably found its way into the 
conservative and insulated Satsuma region of KyGshd where it remained unchanged until 
the present day as a kind of shakuhachi fossil. 

The tempuku in Satsuma was played mostly by samurai, and is said to have enjoyed its 
peak of popularity in the last half of the 16" century. In Satsuma, there is a popular legend 
that tells of the retainer Kitahara Bizen no Kami who was captured by the Tokugawa 
generals during the great battle of Sekigahara (1600 — the battle which gave Tokugawa 
absolute rule over Japan and ushered in the Edo period). Before Kitahara was to be 
executed, he played the tempuku, mourning his life so beautiful on the flute that the 
Tokugawa generals were moved into sparing his life. 

The tempuku continued to be played into the Edo period and after the Meiji Restoration, 
but presently only a few people in Kagoshima maintain the tradition. 


Hitoyogiri - Shakuhachi Prototype of the Middle Ages 
There is a modicum of confusion surrounding the term ,hitoyogiri“. Various length of 


shakuhachi(as elaborated in the Taigen Shd) existed up until the end of the 16” century. 
At that time, the flute pitched at A* (dshiki) became the standard length for shakuhachi 
players. It was also at that time that the term ,,hitoyogiri* became prevalent. IN Japan, the 
term ,hitoyogiri* is often used to refer to all the shakuhachi flutes of the Middle Ages, 
regardless of pitch. Strictly speaking, however, ,hitoyogi* indicates only the A* shakuhachi 
of the mid-16" century on. 

Nonetheless, it is difficult to determine when the term ,,hitoyogiri* was first used and to 
what it actually referred. Although ,hitoyogiri* doesn't appear in the Taigen Sh6 (1215), 
Ikkyd cleverly makes a word play in one of his poems using ,,hito-yo“ to indicate both the 
shitoyogiri* and ,one night*: 


Although | thought the shakuhachi a friend just for one night, 
It has stayed my friend many nights until old age. 


A similar word play can be found in the Rydtatsu's collection of kouta: 


The tones of the shakuhachi ,hitoyogiri“ may satisfy for one night, 
But sleeping with you just one night is not enough. 


Although theses references indicate that hitoyogiri was a common term from the 15" and 
early 16" century, most pre-Edo references use only the term ,shakuhachi*, and the term 
,hitoyogiri shakuhachi* became popular only from the 17" century — probably because of 
the need to distinguish it from the Fuke shakuhachi. Afterwards, the A*-pitched hitoyogiri of 
the Edo was often referred to only as the ,shakuhachi“ - a term which seemed to include 
both the Fuke shakuhachi and the hitoyogiri. 

From the mid-16" century, there was quite a lot of interest in the hitoyogiri as a musical 


instrument, as evidenced by the large number of instruction and music books published at 
that time. A person called Sésa was the primary instigator in creating artistic interest in the 
hitoyogiri, and such Edo-period publications as the Shichiku Shoshin-shd (beginning 
Pieces for Strings and Bamboo), Déshé-Kyoku (Pieces for the Vertical Flute), and 
Ikanobori (another collection of hitoyogiri pieces) all attribute Sdsa as the source of their 
pieces and the founder of the hitoyogiri playing. However, there is nothig that tells us about 
S6sa as a person or when he lived. Although there are some minor discrepancies between 
these three works, they contain numerous mention of monks and warriors, hinting that 
S6sa was a recluse or a hermit. 

The personal history of S6sa may be unclear, but Omori S6kun (1570-1625, five 
generations down from Sésa) comes across as a very clear, important figure in these 
works. Sdkun was a descendant of Ohmori Hikoshichi — a retainer of the famous first 
Ashikaga Shégun Takauji (1305-1358) — and Sdkun himself had served as retainer to the 
great general Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582). After Nobunaga's death, Sé6kun became a 
recluse and devoted himself to study of the hitoyogiri, gaining fame both as a player and 
the second founder of hitoyogiri music (Sdésa being the first). 

Tanteki Hidenfu (Secret Pieces for the Short Vertical Flute) was written in 1608 by Sdékun 
and is probably the oldest extant collection of pieces for the hitoyogiri. The collection 
contains about 79 different very short solo instrumental pieces (called te, as opposed to 
kyoku which is the usual modern term for ,,piece“) with such titles as ,,Netori“, ,Shdte“, 
»Honte“ ,,Kochigo“, etc. The notation is written in the Japanese katakana syllabary. 
Although it is difficult to reconstruct in their entirety all fo these pieces, they seem to have a 
musical relationship with the later Fuke shakuhachi solo pieces. 

The efforts of S6kun, who was also the author of the Shakuachi Tekazu Mokuroku (1624), 
took the hitoyogiri out of the world of wandering beggar-priests and recluses into the 
general society where it was treated like a musical instrument. The number of musical 
works and treatises still extant from that period indicates that the hitoyogiri reached a fairly 
high level of popularity. 

Interestingly, the word ,hitoyogiri* never appears in the Tanteki Hidenfu. Except for the title 
,tanteki“- which literally means ,,short flute“ - the hitoygiri is referred to only as the 
,shakuhachi", the fingering charts given in this book are for the hitoyogiri pitched at A‘ 
(Oshiki), but references for fingerings on flutes of differing lengths (G’*, B*, D° and E°) are 
also provided. In comparison, the fingerings for the hitoyogiri contained in Shichiku 
Shéshin-shd and Ikanobori, published 50 years later, are only for the A* dshiki flute. This 
indicates that although the A‘ hityogiri was prominent during Sdkuns' time, there were still 
other lenghts of hitoyogiri being played, but half a century later all hitoyogiri music and 
references were limited to the instrument pitched at A’. 

In addition to the Sdékun school of hitoyogiri playing, there was a rival style called Seijitsu. 
This style, however, was overwhelmed by the Sdkun style and soon disappeared. 
Fostered by the relative artistic freedom of the early Edo period, the hitoyogiri flourished. 
Publicatgions containing music, musical instruction, songs, and fingerings such as the 
Dhichiku Shdéshin-shd (Beginning Pieces for Strings and Bamboo — 1664), Doshé Kyoku 
(Pieces for the Vertical Flute — 1669), and Ikanobori (collection of hitoyogiri pieces — first 
published in 1687 then later published in a larger work, Shichiku Taizen in 1699) were 
available to the general public. Some of these works included folk and dance songs, and 
much of the music consisted of ensemble pieces for koto, shamisen and hitoyogiri. At this 
time, there was already a differentiation made between hitoyogiri pieces played alone, 
called te (now called honkyoku) and pieces played in ensemble, rankyoku (now known as 
gaikyoku). There were also players who specialized in only te or only rankyoku. 

In spite of the hitoyogiri's widespread popularity in the early Edo period, by the middle of 
the 18" century interest in the instrument quickly waned, and by the early 19"" century the 
hitoyogiri tradition had all but died out. An Edo physician, Kamiya Juntei, attempted a 
hitoyogiri revival in the second and third decades of the 19" century. Kamiya seemed 
extremely commited to his revival. He changed the name of the hitoyogiri to kotake (,,ittle 


bamboo“) and, adding classical pieces together with about 30 of his own compositions, 
published Shichiku Kokin-shd and numerous other musical scores. Nonetheless, except 
for a handful of enthusiasts, his efforts failed in reviving the instrument, and by the end of 
the 19" century the hitoyogiri was finally extinct. 

The lenght of the A*-pitched hitoyogiri was 33,6 cm, or one shaku, one sun one bu (1 
shaku = 10 sun, 1 sun = 10 bu). Some people, like Kamiya, arbitrarily set the length at one 
shaku eight bu to try to maie it similar (at least numerically) to the shakuhachi's length of 
one shaku eight sun, but this was meaningless. 

The hitoyogiti's fingering resemble that of the Fuke and present-day shakuhachi, except 
the upper octave pitches on the hitoyogiri tend to become sharp. Fingering also tends to 
be haphazard and confusing, oftentimes with the same fingering syllabe signifying more 
than one pitch. The lower notes can be fingered the same as the lower notes of the 
present-day shakuhachi, but the fingering for the higher notes is quite different. The upper 
octave is also limited, the total range being only one actave and a fourth, compared with 
the 2.5 octaves of the modern shakuhachi. Half-holing — an indispensable technique on 
the modern shakuhachi — apparently was never used in the hitoyogiri pieces. Instead, 
cross-fingering techniques were used to play half tones and tones between the holes. 
Because of the hitoyogiri's small holes, however, half-holing is almost impossible. 
Furthermore, changing pitch through alteration of jaw angle, meri and kari is also difficult 
due to the small blowing hole. 

The hitoyogiri pitched at A‘ is most suited to play the Ritsu scale; D, E, G, A, B, which is 
probably one of the reasons it remained after the other lengths of hitoyogiri were no longer 
used. On the other hand, the Miyako Bushi flatted seconds scale, which was so important 
throughout the Edo period, was extremely difficult to play on the hitoyogiri. One of the 
reasons for the hitoyogiri's demise is precisely due to the fact that it couldn't handle the 
narrow half tones of the Miyako Bushi scale. General history books in Japan classify the 
hitoyogiri as an instrument of the early Edo period, but considering the fact that the 
hitoyogiri — through its musical limitation — wasn't suited to the Miyako Bushi scale, it 
should be more properly classified as the shakuhachi of the Middle Ages. 


4. The Edo Period Shakuhachi 
The 16" Century and its Impact on the Development of Japanese Music 


Looking at the 100 years between the mid-16" to the mid-17" centuries, we see that it is 
the age in which the Fuke shakuhachi was just beginning to emerge. It was also an 
important formative period for the various genres of performing arts which were to flourish 
in the Edo period up to the end of the 19"" century. 

For example, the most important development in that perios was the importation of the 
three-stringed shamisen from the Rydkyd Islands (Okinawa) around 1560. The shamisen 
quickly gained popularity, being widely used as the accompanying instrument for the jéruri 
narrative singing and story telling. Jéruri tied up with puppetry to create the bunraku 
tradition (1595), and again the shamisen played an important role. The shamisen also 
found its way into the kabuki dances which were begun by a female performer, Okuni of 
the Izumo area (early 16" century). The koto was also undergoing significant changes. 
The Tsukushi style of koto playing took the gagaku koto and began its popularization in the 
1580s. The composer Yatsuhashi Kengy6 (1614-1685) further popularized the koto 
through such masterpieces as ,,Rokudan no Shirabe“ and ,Midare“, and it was at that time 
that the koto geban to be played in ensemble with the shamisen. Even a cursory look at 
the musical developments during tese hundred years showas the dramatic changes and 
experimentations which were taking place, setting the stage for the musical culture of the 
Edo period. 

This was the environment which fostered the development of the Fuke shakuhachi, but 
this was also the period in which the Miyako Bushi scale began to permeate all aspects of 


popular music — a fact of far-reaching consequences. Yatsuhashi Kengy6 changed the 
Ritsu scale of the Tsukushi koto, which was a scale similar to the scale used in gagaku, to 
the Miyako Bushi scale which was better able to capture the popular sentiments of the 
time. All of the musical developmednts of the Edo period are colored by the emotional 
impact of the Miyako Bushi scale. The instruments most suited to this scale were the koto, 
the shamisen, and the Fuke shakuhachi but not the hitoyogiri. 

The differences between the Miyako Bushi and the Ritsu scale are shown in the following 
chart. Each scale consists of a set of two tetrachords (Miyako Bushi scale: D, E, G, A, B, 
D; Ritsu scale: D, E flat, G, A B flat, D) in which the outer notes are equivalent in relative 
pitch. The tonic note and the fourth interval of each tetrachord remains constant. What 
changes between the two scales and gives them their colorations is the interval between 
the first and second, and the fourth and fifth tone of the scales. The Miyako Bushi interval 
is a minor second (usually played even flatter), and the interval in the Ritsu scale is a 
major second. 


The Development of the Root-End Shakuhachi 
At this time, not only did the shakuhachi become larger in order to accomodate the Miyako 


Bushi scale, but the root end of the bamboo came to be used as the shakuhachi bell. Apart 
from whatever acoustical advantages there may have been for using the heavy root end, 
there was certainly the advantage of having an instrument which doubled as a bludgeon, 
at least for certain Edo period rouges and samurai who were not allowed to carry swords. 
The story of Karigane Bunshichi (taken from Katabisashi — 1853) exemplifies this colorful 
episode in the shakuhachi's history. 

Karigane Bunshichi was a rogue from Osaka who, excelling at the shakuhachi, taught all 
his gang how to play. Later, he left aside playing the shakuhachi and started to use it as a 
sword, changing the length to one shaku eight sun and adding several nodes and the root 
end of the bamboo. Records state that karigane was executed in 1703, so he must have 
been active around the end of the 17" century. It's difficult to believe that Karigane was the 
originator of the one shaku eight sun length shakuhachi, as the story suggests, but the fact 
that Karigane was able to use the instrument as a weapon indicates that it must have 
already been substantially heavier than the hitoyogiri. 

Stories of Edo period dandies and rouges playing the shakuhachi appear frequently in 
plays and novels. There was even a word fashioned for their kind of shakuhachi — kenka 
shakuhachi — which referred to the frequent quarrels in which these people engaged, 
without doubt using the shakuhachi to their tactical advantage. Considering the fact that 
the early Fuke shakuhachi had only three nodes and didn't utilize the root end (cf. the 
shakuhachi in the Boro-no Techo, and the shakuhachi depicted in the statue of Kyochiku 
Zenji, the founder of Kyoto's Myéan-ji Temple), it is entirely possible that tese rogues and 
dandies were responsible for creating the trademark of the present shakuhachi — it's 
blunted root bell. 

According to the Tsurezure Gusa, the Boro komos6 monks were debauched, merciless 
fighters, not caring whether they lived or died. Perhaps the Edo period rogues so given 
over the fighting with their instruments took hints from the earlier Komos6 who had similar 
natures. 


Development of the Shakuhachi as a Meditational/Religious Instrument 
Colorful episodes and stories not withstanding, during most of the Edo period the 


shakuhachi wasn't regarded as a musical instrument. The Katabisashi states: ,, The 
shakuhachi is used in fights wasn't a musical instrument, it is now used by monks as a 
religious tool...“ This appears to reflect the popular thinking of that time, that the 
shakuhachi was a monk's tool, or, in other words, a religious tool of the Fuke sect. 

The Fuke sect itself was quite an unusual religious group, and even today, its existence is 
still somewhat of a riddle. It is claimed that the sect's founder was the Zen master Fuke (in 
chinese, PO Hua) of China's Tang period, but Fuke didn't actually found this sect, and 


there is no trace of such a sect extisting in presently China. The Fuke sect was entirely a 
Japanese product. There is also the obvious inconsistenca of historical periods. Fuke lived 
in the 9" century — the Fuke sect was formally established in the 18" century. Even 
disregarding the historical inconsistencies, the lifestyle of the Fuke monks was also quite 
out of the ordinary. Fuke monks — in other words, komus6é monks — made a part of their 
discipline to beg while playing the shakuhachi on pilgrimages. Shakuhachi playing, 
however, was not just a way to beg for alms. The komusé6 ardently played the shakuhachi 
as a way toward enlightenment — in a style called suizen or ,blowing“ meditation — instead 
of zazen meditation, sutra chanting, or activities in which most Zen monks engaged. This 
was the reason why the shakuhachi was reffered to as a religious tool rather than as an 
instrument, and why the pieces they played weren't ,,music“ but ,,meditations*. 

One very unusual aspect about the Fuke sect is that they were granted a number of 
special privileges by the autocratic Edo central government, developing into a kind of 
extralegal sect. The Fuke sect was a place, free from interference from the authorities, 
where rénin masterless samurai could temporarily hide themselves and where warriors 
who had no recourse to the traditional schools could pursue their training. Because 
komus6 were allowed to freely embark on pilgrimages, they had free acess to all highways 
and checkpoints (in the Edo period, all central roads had frequent checkpoints which 
required official permission to pass), as well as free passage on the boats that plied the 
many rivers crossing highways. Furthermore, they wore a deep, woven reed hat (tengai) 
which assured their anonimity. Wherever they went, they were free from insults or 
interference by any person or local laws, and it was obligatory to offer alms to the 
komus6's begging. The shakuhachi itself was the exclusive property of the komus6 — no 
others were allowed to play it. Although these numerous special privileges didn't apply 
throughout the entire history of the Fuke sect, they are representative of how the Fuke sect 
fitted into the Edo society in general. The historical inconsistencies and problems of the 
sect are treated in detail in the following pages. 


Origins of the Fuke Sect — Fact and Fantasy 
The origins of the Fuke sect are set forth in its official document, the Kyotaku Denki, which 


is outlined below. 

In China, there was a monk of high learning called Fuke. He always walked around the city 
with a bell (taku) in his hand, ringing it while announcing ,,My6 t6 rai, my6 t6 da, an t6 rai, 
an t6 da, Shi hd hachi men rai, sen pé da, K6 kd rai, ren ga da* (,If attacked from the light, 
| will strike back in the light. If attacked from the dark, | will strike back in the dark. If 
attacked from all four quarters, | will strike back as a whirlwind. If attacked from emptiness, 
| will lash out like a flail*). A mand named Chéhaku (Zhang B6) heard this and yearned to 
be his disciple, but was turned away. As Chdohaku had a knack with flutes, he quickly 
fashioned a flute from a piece of bamboo and created a piece which imitated the sound of 
Fuke's bell ringing. Thereafter he played only this piece on the flute, and because the 
flute's sound imitated the ringing of a bell, he titled the piece ,Kyotaku* (,, The Bell which 
isn't“) and handed it down to his descendants. This flute came to be known as the 
shakuhachi in later times. 

Sixteen generations removed from Chéhaku there was a man, Chdsan (Zhan Can), who 
had already mastered this tradition while in his youth. Chésan went to study Zen Buddhism 
at the temple Gékoku-ji (HGguési) in the prefecture of Y6shd (Shi Zhéu). At the same time 
a Japanese priest called Gakushin was also studying at the same temple. They soon 
becam friends, and Gakushin — captivated by the wondrous sounds of Ch‘san's kyotaku 
flute song — requested that Chésan teach him the tradition. Gakushin returned to Japan in 
1254 where he went to Yura on the Kii peninsula (south of present-day Wakayama City) 
and founded the temple Shihé-ji (later to be known as Kékoku-ji Temple). There, Gakushin 
came to be known as a highly learned and respected priest, given the posthumous 
Buddhist name Hott6-kokushi (,,Light of Dharma onto the Country“). 

Within Gakushin's many disciples, there was one particularly devoted one, Kichiku 


(afterwards known as Kyochiku), to whom Gakushin handed down the kyotaku tradition. 
Besides Kichiku, there were four others (Kokusaku, Risei, H6fu and Sd6j6 — known as the 
»four devoted men“) who also were proficient on the flute. Kichiku, desiring to embark ona 
pilgrimage, set off for the province of Ise, arriving at the shrine of Kokuzu-d6 on the top of 
Mount Asamagatake (in present-day Mie prefecture). Drifting in and out of sleep while 
saying his prayers, he heard supremely wondrous sounds coming to him. Awakening, he 
tried to imitate these sounds on his flute, making two pieces, ,,Mukaiji* (,,Flute ond the 
Foggy Sea“) and ,Koka* (,,Flute in the Empty Sky“). Kichiku later changed his name to 
Kyochiku and called himself Rodan, living in Uji (near Kyoto). After his death Kyochiku's 
disciple Meif0 built the Kyoto temple Myéan-ji with Kyochiku as the founder. 

On the other hand, Ho6fu lived a while at Uji and propagated Fuke Zen. Later, he took three 
of his disciples (Kinsen, Kass6, and Hégi) on a pilgrimage on gthe eastern regions. Héfu 
died while they were in Kogane of Shimos Province (present-day Chiba prefecture), adn 
Kinsen built a temple there in his honour, called Rydsan Ichigetsu-ji. Another disciple, 
Kass6, built the temple Reihé-ji in Musashino province (now the western edge of Tokyo). 
Several generations down from Kyochiku is a descendant called Kyofd. At that time there 
was a general known as Kusunoki no Masakatsu, who was grandson to the minister of the 
southern court, Kusunoki no Masahige. Masakatsu fought valiantly for the southern court's 
cause (during Japan's age of two Imperial Courts, 1330's), but after the north and the 
south were united, he had no place to go. Leaving home, Masakatsu met Kyofi, who 
taught him the komusé traditions. Changing his name to kyomu, Masakatsu wandered the 
countryside with shakuhachi, tengai basket hat, robes, footwear, and other paraphenalia of 
a komus6 monk. If asked, during his wanderings, what his name was, all he would answer 
was ,, The monk (sé) Kyomu*. From this, people started to camm the Fuke monks ,,komus6“ 
(kyomu-s6*). 

The Kyotaku Denki Kokuji Kai was published in 1795 by Masayu Shébei of a Kyoto 
publishing house. Included in this document are histories of the temple Myéan-ji, Ichigetsu- 
ji, and Reihé-ji. The details of these histories are somewhat inconsistent with each other, 
but generally follow the story outlined above. 

However, there are a few glaring inconsistencies throughout the entire document. 
Although the next section will go into a detailed analysis of these incosistencies, a few 
facts concerning these temples and pieces should be clarified. 

First, the pieces ,Mukaiji* and ,Kokt* along with ,Kyorei“ are known as the ,, Three 
Classics“, and even today are considered the basic reprtory of classic shakuhachi playing 
in the Myéan and Kinko styles. Secondly, Myéan-ji, Ichigetsu-ji, and Reihé-ji were temples 
of the Fuke sect (komusé6 dera). Myéan-ji was the headquarter temple for the ,33 western 
provinces“, while Ichigetsu-ji and Reihd-ji (both in Edo, however, Reihd-ji was moved to 
Ome city west of Edo in the early 17" century) were the headquarter temples for the whole 
country, acting as the general representatives of the fuke sect to the Edo governing 
authorities. Although K6koku-ji Temple was founded by Hott6-kokushi, it did not belong to 
the fuke sect, but was a temple of the Mydéshin-ji faction of the Rinzai sect of Zen 
Buddhism. Nonetheless, Myéan-ji was considered a subsidiary temple of K6koku-ji. 


The Kyotaku Denki disproved; Nakatsuka Chikuzen's Historical View of the Kinko 
Shakuhachi 


Lack of any concrete proof substantiating the above-cited legends concerning the origins 
of the Fuke sect and komusé, plus many other inconsistencies, make the Kyotaku Denki 
difficult to accept as truth. 

Would it be possible for the shakuhachi to be transmitted 16 generations after Chéhaku 
and introducedto a foreign guest without there being mention somewhere? There is no 
written record of this in China. Even if Hott6-kokushi did bring the shakuhachi back to 
Japan and his disciples wandered around the countryside playing it, it is very likely that 
some kind of record would remain, but nothing in the Kamakura Period documents 
(corresponding to this time) mentions this incident. True, the tempuku flourished in an 


obscure corner of Kyushu, but it is highly unlikely that someone playing the shakuhachi 
around the vidinity of the capital city Kyoto would go unnoticed. Furthermore, if indeed 
Kusonoki no Masakatsu was the original kKomusé, then it means that the komus6é costume 
and paraphenalia — tengai basket hat, sashes, handwear, and footwear — would have been 
in use by the late 14" century, but there is nothing to substantiate that, either. In short, 
these legends cannot be verified through cross references. 

The Kyotaku Denki Kokuji Kai is the only published resource material on the origins of the 
fuke sect, and it is generally considered to be specious. The document consists of a 
manuscript (Kyotaku Denki) in Chines kanbun style by a priest called Tonwa, followed by a 
translation and commentary in Japanese (Kokuji Kai). However, nothing is really known 
about Tonwa except that he was a Zen priest during the Kan'ei Period (1624-1644). The 
original manuscript was said to have been in the possession of the Ano family, but there is 
no substantiating proof for this, either. 

In a picture scroll relating the origins of the temple Myéan-ji there is also mention of the 
Kyotaku Denki, but the date and origin of this scroll are unknown. Interestingly, the Kokuji 
Kai Japanese commentary was edited and published in 1795, a period when the Fuke sect 
was starting to experience difficulties and began losing some of the special porivileges 
granted to it by the Tokugawa government. This fact, plus the high degree of fantasy found 
within the legend itself, suggests, in all probability, that the Japanese commentary to the 
original legend was published at thes particular time with a definite purpose in mind — to 
dress up the old legend and provide the failing sect with a sense of legitimacy. 
Nonetheless, the prototype of this legend seems quite old. The famous shibboleth of the 
Chinese Zen master Fuke, ,My6 to rai, my6 to da...“ (originally from the 9""-century Rinzai 
Roku — The Teachings of Rinzai) can also be found in the aforementioned Boro-no Tech6é 
(1628), along with a passage which states ,Master Fuke was the founder of the komoso*. 
Likewise, the Shichiku Shoshin-shd (1664) makes mention of this legend: ,,Certainly, the 
origins of the Fuke shakuhachi are unclear, but although it is sait that Hott6 (Hott6-kokushi 
or Gakushin) of Yura was the founder of this Way, we find it hard to accept...“ The fact that 
this legend appears in these sources indicate that the kyotaku Denki was not entirely 
made up by Edo period Fuke monks. At least from around the end of the 16" century, 
when komosé were prevalent, Fuke was regarded by some as the founder of the fuke 
sect. Of course, the members of the Fuke sect took this legend for truth. Even today, many 
shakuhachi players involved in transmitting the Fuke shakuhachi pieces still strongly 
believe the Kyotaku Denki, and throughout the end of the Edo period and into the 20" 
century, this legend was taken as undisputable fact concerning the origins of the Fuke 
shakuhachi. 

Little research concerning the legend's objectivity and accuracy was undertaken until 
Nakatsuka Chikuzen, an avid shakuhachi player and scholar, undertook an extensive 
study of its origins. His findings were published between 1936 and 1939 under the title 
Kinko Ryd Shakuhachi Shikan (A Historical View of the Kinko Shakuhachi) in Sankyoku (a 
magazine, published from 1921 to 1944, devoted to the traditional music of shamisen, koto 
and shakuhachi). His original intent, stated in the preface, was to research with the 
assumption that the legend contained in the Kyotaku Denki was true, but in the process of 
his investigation, he had the opporunity to examine all of the archieves at myéan-ji, plus 
the material remaining at K6koku-ji which related to this legend. Slowly, doubts built up 
within him concerning its veracity. 

Briefly stated, Nakatsuka discovered, while persuing the Myéan-ji archieves, that records 
and events supposedly reaching far back — for example the temples' histories. Lineage of 
the priests, and posthulous teachings of various masters- were in fact fabricated at a later 
date. At K6koku-ji (My6éan-ji's mother temple), Nakatsuka delved into the dairies kept by 
Hott6-kokushi (Gakushin) during his studies in China and after he returned home, the 
correspondance which took place between the temples Kékoku-ji and Mydan-ji, and many 
other important documents. Nowhere in the diaries was there mention that Hott6-kokushi 
came into contact with te shakuhachi while in China or brought one back to Japan. The 


name ,,Kichiku“ appears nowhere, and the four disciples who supposedly returned to 
Japan with Hott6-kokushi were no more than mere men-servants. Because nothing could 
be found relating to the shakuhachi, Nakatsuka could not substantiate even le least part of 
the legend contained within the Kyotaku Denki. Putting together the various legends and 
stories found at Myéan-ji, Nakatsuka surmised that it only became a bonafide temple at 
the beginning of the Edo period (early 17" century). Before that it was no more than a 
stopping-off place for wandering komos6 monks — hardly in the same class as a temple. 
Furthermore, Nakatsuka discovered through letters remainig at K6koku-ji that Myéan-ji, by 
altering documents, had contrieved its relationship with K6ékoku-ji at a later date. During 
the course of his research, Nakatsuka changed his beliefs about the Kyotaku Denki and 
sat that it was based upon flimsy and specious legends, purposely falsified. From here, 
Nakatuska directed his attention to the reasons for this falsification and began research on 
the rise and fall of the Fuke sect during the Edo period. 

Before introducing the results of this research, however, it is necessary to examine the 
Fuke sect and its relationship with the Edo government, including the special privileges 
which the government granted this sect. 


Political Intrigue — The Fuke Sect and the Tokugawa Government 
The fact that a religious sect bases itself upon myth is in itself not such a major problem. 


But there were aspects of the Fuke sect which set it apart from the average religious sect. 
These were the various special privileges granted to the komusé monks who belonged to 
the Fuke sect. Official recognition and authorization of these privileges are clearly set out 
in a series of articles contained within a document, supposedly issued by the government, 
known as the Keiché Okite Gaki (Governmental Decree of the Keiché Years, 1596-1615). 
The Keiché Okite Gaki was dated the first month, 1614. Bearing the signature of Honda 
Uenosuke, Itakura Iganomori, and Honda Sadanomori, the decree was issued to the 
komus6 temples. Being the earliest decree issued by the Tokugawa government to the 
Fuke sect, it is said (at least by members of the Fuke sect) to have been written by the 
great Shégun Tokugawa leyasu himself. 

The legitimacy of this decree came into question as early as the end of the 17" century, 
when Arai Hakuseki (1657-1725) first expressed doubt. Afterwards, several officials of the 
Temple & Shrine Magistrate's Office began to hold similar misgivings. More recently, 
Kurihara Kéta in Shakuhachi Shik6 (1918, the first comprehensive shakuhachi history 
book), and Mikami Sanji both presented detailed research concluding that the Keiché 
Okite Gaki was not written in 1614, but was a falsified decree actually written around 1680. 
Of the many spurious aspects of this document, only a few of the more abvious ones will 
be given here. First of all, no record found within the Tokugawa government mentions 
anything about the issuance of this decree. On the contrary, it seems that the Fuke sect 
provided the Tokugawa government with a copy of the original decree that had been 
issued to them. When asked about the original decree (which would have borne the official 
government seal), the fuke sect answered that it had been lost in a temple fire. 
Furthermore, numerous copies are axtant, and each one is at slight variance with the 
other. Not only do they differ in obvious ways (they were all handwritten), but the number 
of provisions within the decree itself varies — there are copies with as few as eight 
provisions and copies vontaining as many 21 provisions. This fact in itself is enough to 
make someone doubt the veracity of the decree, but Nakatsuka, in Kinko Ryd Shakuhachi 
Shikan, undertook more detailed research based upon the assumptions of Kurihara and 
Mikami. 

Nakatsuka classified the various copies of the Keiché Okite Gaki into two types: ones 
containing comparatively few provisions and ones with numerous provisions. As each 
article enunciates a certain privilege to the Fuke sect, it stands to reason that the copies 
with a few number of provisions benefitted the Tokugawa government, while a greater 
number of provisions benefited the sect. The former contained provisions which 
designated the Fuke sect as an organization for the accomodation of masterless samurai, 


provided for limitations and policing of the komusé, and stipulated that the kKomus6é must 
act as spies fo the government, and other provisions which clearly gave the government 
the advantage. There wasn't even a stipulation that forbade non-komusé from playing the 
shakuhachi. On the other hand, copies of the decree containing many provisions clearly 
favored the Fuke sect: the shakuhachi was exclusive property of the komusd6, komus6é 
could wear deep basket hats (tengai) to hide their identity, Komus6 could not only travel 
freely throughout the country, but they were to be given free passage on boats and free 
admission to plays, they were not bound by local law, they could leave the sect at any 
time, etc. As provisions favoring the Fuke sect grew, the stipulations requiring komusé6 to 
act as special government police disappeared. In other words, the fact that there were two 
types of decrees indicates a power struggle took place between the Fuke sect and the 
Tokugawa government. These decrees were not the result of cooperative afforts by the 
Fuke sect and the Tokugawa government; rather, the sect would devise a decree and 
submit it to the government who would give its tacit approval, each time adding 
instructions in a separate decree which limited the privileges of the sect. It doesn't 
necessarily follow that decrees containing numerous provisions were issued at a time 
when the sect was powerful and vice versa. Decrees containing a large number of 
favorable provisions were more likely a form of protest by the Fuke sect during periods of 
crackdowns by the Tokugawa government. 

Spurious as these decrees may have been, there is no doubt that the government gave its 
tacit approval to many of the Fuke sect's activities, and that in itself was effective for 
cinvincing society at large. The average person's image of the komus6 and belief in the 
Fuke sect were based upon these decrees, and these perceptions have endured until 
recent times. 


Nakatsuka's Theories on the Rise of the Fuke Sect 

How then, did the Fuke sect actually come into being and develop? Again, we have no rely 
on the researchof Nakatsuka. Unfortunately, Nakatsuka became ill and died before he 
could finish the research begun in Kinko Ryu Shakuhachi Shikan, so it remains without 
general conclusions. However, by compiling the various bits of information found in each 
chapter and section, it is possible to ascertain the conclusion he was aiming for, although 
there are places lacking in coherency. Below is a general outline of Nakatsuka's theories 
on the Fuke sect. 

During the Middle Ages, there were figures like IkkyG and Réan who devoted themselves 
to the Zen meditative aspects of the shakuhachi and its sound along with fury, Bohemian 
figures and eccentric hermits who also involved themselves with the shakuhachi. But after 
the perios of intense civil wars (15""-16" century), ronin or masterless samurai began to 
swell the ranks of komus6. Tokugawa leyasu's victory at Sekigahara and his subsequent 
defeat of the Osaka-based Shégun Toyotomi Hideyori (1615) ushered in the Edo period 
but also created a surplus of rénin, who were a liability to the newly established 
government. The Tokugawa government tightened control and watched over these rénin, 
but they joined in with a major rebellion leb underground Christians at Shimabara Island 
(1637) and other rebellions, creating a major nuisance for the government. Tokugawa 
thightened vigilance over these rénin while at the same time clamping down on the 
Christians and extending authority through the Buddhist institutions. As a result of the 
threat to their existence, the komos6 banded together and formed a sect, which would 
provide somewhat of a haven. 

As previously mentioned, by the late Middle Ages there had already been an association 
of the Chinese Tang period Zen master Pu Hua (Fuke) with the shakuhachi, but it seems 
that the name ,komos6“ changed to ,komus6“ around the Keiché period (1596-1615). It is 
highly likely that the 14'"-century Zen priest Ikky made the original connection between 
the shakuhachi and Fuke (he was fond of both, and they are the subject of several of his 
poems). Réan was probably the first monk to make pilgrimages around the land while 
begging and playing the shakuhachi. Amond the wandering, homeless komos6 monks 


who went from place to place, there grew up a system of simple lodges along with a 
feeling of comradeship which likely grew into a kind of factionalism. The later r6nin who 
joined the rands of the komos6 skillfully used these existing conditions to create the Fuke 
sect. 

Changing their name form the ignominous ,komos6“ (,straw mat monks‘) to ,komus6“ 
(,monks of emptiness and nothingness“) which had a definite air of Zen mysticism, playing 
the shakuhachi as a type of Zen meditation, changing instruments from the light hitoyogiri 
to the heavy root-end shakuhachi (for purpose of self protection as well), etc. were all 
innovations which seemed widespread and contributed to the establishment and 
development of the Fuke sect. The new sect, however, did not develop out of a religious of 
musical necessity, but out of political need. Because of this, the problem of structural 
organization was important. In order to be able to call itself a bonafide religous sect, it was 
necessary to have a temple which acted as a centrad headquarters. The leaders chose 
the komosé lodge at shirakawa in Kyoto, calling it My6an-ji. But there was another 
problem. Due to the uprisings by Christians and other problems, the Tokugawa 
government forbade the establishment of any new temples. It was necessary, therefore, 
for Mydan-ji to create an association with an older, well established temple. After much 
contriving and plotting, they succeeded in makin Myéan-ji a subsidiary temple of K6koku-ji, 
and somehow or another won recognition by the government. In order to confer ,,historical 
accuracy“ to this relationship and general respectability to the Fuke sect, the Kyotaku 
Denki legend was cleverly put forth as a raison d'étre. 

Furthermore, the Keiché Okite Gaki decree was written to firm up the sect's political 
position and act as a shield, which it utilized to defend itself with the long list of special 
privileges. Written, as it supposedly was, by the almighty Tokugawa leyasu himself, the 
government could hardly question it. Problems like what to do when asked to show the 
original could be solved by saying it was destroyed in a temple fire. Of course the 
government questioned the legacy of this decree, but they also recognized a chance to 
turn the situation to its advatage. If it didn't recognize this legion of r6nin (who were 
possibly powerful enemies), it would be increasingly difficult to gauge where and in what 
form they might turn up again. Therefore the government decided to recognize the Fuke 
sect and use it for its own purposes. The first Keiché Okite Gaki decree was a product of 
this give and take between the government and the Fuke sect. Thes decree was not 
completely in the sect's favor, but the fact that the government didn't counter it with a more 
strict decree and appeared to accept all the sect's demands for special privileges shows 
cunning on its part. 

Leaving aside the question of special privileges, the bovernment requested that the Fuke 
sect move its headquarters from Kyoto's Mydan-ji to Edo, where it would be easier to keep 
watch on the rénin and employ them as secret police. As a result, the temples Ichigetsu-ji 
of the Shimésa Kogane area (present day Chiba Prefecture) and Reihé-ji in Western Edo 
were chosen as headquarters and both temples set up offices in cetral Edo. It is not clear 
why there were two headquarter temples, but it was probably due to the existence of 
different factions within the komos6 themselves. 

From then on the government, by issuing directives and inquiries to these two temples, 
could maintain control over all the komus6. The first such issuance occured in 1677, which 
is seen as the final proof that the Edo government recognized the existence of the Fuke 
sect. In other words, the fuke sect officialy started as a sect with special privileges 
probably sometime before this directive was issued. 


Komuso Sects and Komuso Temples 
At K6koku-ji, Nakatsuka examined the document called Boro-no-Tech6é. The author (name 


unknown) was a boro (another name for komos6) who wrote in a question-and-answer 
style explaining the ways of the komos6o. Dated 1628, it ends with the phrase: ,Master 
Fuke was the founder of the komus6 of which there are 16 sects“, and it lists the sects as 
the Yétaku sect, Gibun sect, Shirin sect, Impa sect, YOnan sect, Nogi sect, Chigo sect, 


Kogiku sect, Kinsen sect, Kass6 sect, Umeji sect, Kichiku sect, Nezasa sect, Fuchi sect, 
Tanjaku sect and the Sowa sect. When the Fuke sect was established there were also 16 
sub-sects, therefore it is likely that they came from these komos6 sects. There were also 
supposedly over 120 Fuke Temples in the beginning, but there is no record of their 
individual names. The early Fuke Temples were basically no more than lodges for the 
wandering monks, numerous and scattgered around the country. After the Fuke sect was 
officially established, the total number of temples decreased. This was because the sect's 
strenght diminished, but merely because some of these ,,temple-lodges* naturally fell into 
oblivion or were re-organized. Previously, the Komos6 ranks were made up of wandering 
beggars, itinerant musicians, and general riff-raff, but as a result of the establishment of 
the Fuke sect and a strict standard of disiples, memership became exclusive and was 
limited to those with samurai ranking. Those who didn't match the standards were weeded 
out. 

The Kyotaku Denki Kokuji Kai, although containing many mistakes and omissions, lists six 
sects and 55 temples. A scroll possessed by Myéan-ji (dated 1763) lists 11 sects and 72 
temples, while the Kinko Teché of Kurosawa Kinko (1710-1770) lists 64 temples. 
Nakatsuka Chikuzen compiled all the information regarding komus6 temples and came up 
with a lost of 77, which he sorted out according to the sects which were listened in the 
Myéan-ji scroll. This list includes all the temples which ever existed, not necessarila 
simultaneously. A partial listing of the temples, their sect affiliation, and location are as 
follows: 


Kinsen sect — 10 temples 

Kinrydzan Ichigetsu-ji - Kogane, Shimésa-no-Kuni (Chiba Prefecture) 
Seibokuzan Saik6-ji —- Kanagawa, Musahi-no-Kuni (Kanagawa Prefecture) 
Reitakuzan Fudai-ji— Hamamatsu, T6t6mi-no Kuni (Shizuoka Prefecture) 
Daigenzan Kdgetsu-ji - Yanagawa, Dhikugo-no-Kuni (Kyushu) 


Kinsen sect (affiliated with Saik6-ji) — 6 temples 
Hékeizan Kannen-ji — Shimésa-no-Kuni (Chiba Prefecture) 
Rydkeizan Tésh6-ji - Meguro, Musashino-no-Kuni (Tokyo) 


Kasso sect — 8 temples 

Kakureizan Reih6é-ji - Ome, Musashino-no-Kuni (Tokyo) Taikézan 
Anraku-ji - Meguro, Musashino-no-Kuni (Tokyo) Reizan 

Myéan-ji — Kai-no-Kuni (Yamanashi Prefecture) 


Kass6 sect (affiliated with anraku-ji) — three temples 
Kudokuzan Rydgen-ji — Oihira, Izu-no-Kuni (Shizuoka Prefecture) 


Kyochiku sect — 4 temples 
Kyoreizan Myéan-ji — Yamashiro-no-Kuni (Kyoto) Itché6ken — Hakata, Chikuzen-no-Kuni 
(Kyushu) 


Kichiku sect — 4 temples 
Shdh6ézan Myéan-ji — Nakanohara, Echigo-no-Kuni (Niigata Prefecture) 


Kogiku sect — 6 temples 
Shingetsu-ji — Hitachi-no-Kuni (lbaraki Prefecture) 


Kozasa sect - 1 temple 
Rikézan Reih6é-ji —- K6zuke-no-Kuni (Gumma Prefecture) 


Umeji sect — 14 temples 


Kong6ézan Jij6-ji - Takazaki, K6zuke-no-Kuni (Gumma Prefecture) 


Joshd Mito — 8 temples 
Kéyasan Eirin-ji — Hitachi-no-Kuni (lbaraki Prefecture) 


Oshu Dewa — 11 temples 

Futaiken — Masuda, Mutsu-no-Kuni (Sendai, Miyagi Prefecture) 
Chikurinzan Shéganken — Hanamaki, Mutsu-no-Kuni (Iwate Prefecture) 
Kogikuzan Renpdken — Fukushima, Mutsu-no-Kuni (Fukushima Preffecture) 
Garydken — Yamagata, Dewa-no-Kuni (Yamagata prefecture) 


The Fuke Sect's Suizen — Lifestyle ans Music of the Komus6o Monks 

After the Fuke sect was established, it developed a set of intrasect rules based on the 
government's directives. The first directive, issued in 1677, specified three points: the 
method of choosing the head priest for the main and subsidiary temples, the method for 
choosing applicants (checking the credentials of those who wished to become komus6), 
and how to deal with crime and rule-breaking within the sect. These three points became 
the basis for all the sect's rules and regulations. 

The entrance requirements became quite stringent. Komus6 applicants had to be samurai, 
requiring impeccable references and undergoing a thorough check. Then, after paying the 
required fee, the applicant had to swear his faithfullness at the grave of the founder before 
he was given the komus6's three tools and three seals. Those tools consisted of a 
shakuhachi, a tengai basket hat, and a kesa sash worn over the kimono. The three seals 
were identification papers which included a honsoku, a kai'in, and a tsdin. The honsoku 
was the komus6's licence, and therefore his most important document. Permission to enter 
the wect was called ,Conferment of the Honsoku*. The kai'in were personal identification 
papers, and the tsdin enabled the komus6 to travel freely about the country. 

The hierarchy of the temples consisted of the head priest, deputy to the head priest, office 
manager, monitor (who kept discipline among the ranks), master of ceremonies and his 
assistant, and the komus6 monks themselves. Daily activity centered around playing the 
shakuhachi. In the morning, the managing priest would play ,Kakuseirei*, an awakening 
piece which started the day. The monks would gather in front of the altar and perform the 
piece ,Chdéka* to gebin their daily sevices, followed by a Zen session. During the day the 
monks practiced shakuhachi, underwent training in the martial arts, and went begging. In 
the evening, they played the ritual piece ,Banka*“ before sitting Zen again. Esoteric 
practices at night included playing the pieces ,,Shin'ya“ and ,,Reibo*. In addition, each 
monk was required to go begging three days a month. During their medicant wandering, 
they played pieces such as ,,T6ri* (,,Passing“), ,Kadozuke“ (,,Street Corners“) and 
»Hashigaeshi“ (,,Returning the Begging-bowl*). When two komus6 met while begging, it 
was customary to play the pieces ,Yobi Take“ (,,Call of the Shakuhachi") or ,,Uke Take“ 
(,Answer of the Shakuhachi“). When on the road and wishing to stay in a komusé6 temple, 
they played ,,Hirakimon* od ,Monbiraki“ (,Open the Gate“) to gain entrance. Practice and 
etiquette differed from temple to temple but remained basically the same. 

Ritual pieces, and even the pieces which seemed like entertainment for the monks were 
part of Zen training called suizen. The word zazen, familiar in the West, refers to Zen 
meditation whie sitting (,,za“). ,Sui* means to play or create a sound on a wind instrument. 
Therefore, it was a ,blowing Zen“. Actually, suizen of the komus6 didn't remain all that 
aloof from the world of secular music. There was considereable contact between the two 
worlds which resulted in shakuhachi pieces being influenced by secular music. When this 
happened, komus6 usually rationalized it by renaming the piece with a Zen-sounding 
name or adding some Zen pilosophy to the playing instrudtions. 

As an instrument, the shakuhachi is well suited to Zen training. The long continuous tones 
require an unbroken concentration of mind and breath. The instrument is neither too loud 
no too soft — perfect for those wishing to walk the path of moderation. The soft tones are 


very rich, quieting, and can be minutely altered. Each player produces a different sound, 
which reflects the subtle variations between each individual. The simple instrument gives 
birth to tones which are rich and mystic. All these aspects of the shakuhachi lend itself to 
introspection, meditation, and spiritual discipline. It is not surprising indeed that siuzen was 
born aout of the shakuhachi. Even though the Edo period Fuke sect untertook 
questionable practices and contained its fair amount rogues, their practices and lifestyle 
was based on an honest and sincere disire for spiritual enlightenment. If the suizen idea 
was in its infancy during the times of the komos6, it reached refinement and idealization 
with the establishment of the Fuke sect. 

The pieces which the komus6 played, called honkyoku, were all born from this Zen spirit, 
and the musical characteristics of these pieces have their origins in suizen. As honkyoku 
are essentially solo pieces, the rhythm, phrasing, and musical arrangement are freely 
structured. Understanding the differences between indiviuals or schools deepens with 
practice of suizen. Even today, performers who play honkyoku maintain that these pieces 
should be freely interpreted by each individual. Although sometimes this is an excuse for 
sloppy playing, it also exhibits a Zen way of thought. 

Along with the change in organizational structur and daily life of the komus6, their morals 
and characters also changed, and the dubious image of the komos6 monks faded away. In 
the KiyGshéran (1830), the following can be found commenting on this change: ,, There's 
been a change in the attire of the komus6, and now it's very different from before. Around 
the J66 and Meireki periods (1650s), they had yar6 cuts ( a style with the top of the head 
shaven) with dishveled hair and wore the usual woven basket hat with a simple kimono. At 
the beginning of the Genroku period (1688-1703), they started to wear kesa sashes and 
the basket that was more open underneath. In the Kan'en period (1748-50), their kimono 
started to look like they do today (1830), with round stitched brocaded waist bands. The 
bottom of the basket hat was wide and had a small window. From the Meiwa period (1764- 
71), they began to carry a brocaded flute case at their hips, wear narrower basket hats, 
and look like dandies.“ The deep tengai basket hat which completely covers the head and 
hides the identitiy of the player actually wasn't used until much later. 


The Shakuhachi and Early Ensemble Playing by Laymen 
In spite of the Fuke sect's monopoly on the instrument, laymen played the shakuhachi and 


participated in ensemble music with the koto and the shamisen throughout the Edo period. 
Although officially against their rules, the fuke sect allowed this practice to continue to 
some extent. 

In the 1694 Honsoku Deshihe Méshi Watashi J6 (Decree to Bonafide Disciples) issued by 
the temple Mydéan-ji, one can already see a distinction between ,direct disciples of Myéan- 
ji“ and ,disciples residing in town", indicating that there were instruction centers in the town 
that were involved in issuing playing licenses. This decree also expressly forbade the 
playing of ,,disorderly pieces“ (meaning popular or common piedes) and ensemble playing 
with koto and shamisen. Inclusion of this admonishment indicates that the practice was 
probably widespread. 

In the stipulation forbidding the issuance of licenses to townspeople and farmers found in 
Mydan-ji's Thirty-one Precepts“, there is also a stipulation that reads:“For the time being — 
as long as it is not done from greed — it is meaningful to create a link between farners, 
townspeople, and this temple.“ This passage is significant in that it indicates the komus6é 
temples were willing to teach shakuhachi to laymen — for a fee, of course. 

Proof of the institutionalization of the practice of teaching laymen can be seen in the 
issuance of suichiku shakuhachi playing licenses bo Edo's Reihé-ji. Because bonafide 
komusé licenses couldn't be given to laymen, it was decided to provide them, out of 
convenience, with suichiku-me or professional names. In essence, they were like the 
komus6 honsoku license, but they provided a source of income for the temple, just as 
today the system of confering professional names to players of traditional Japanese music 
is a major source of income for the iemoto guild system. 
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In 1759, the Edo government ordered an investigation into Reihdé-ji's practice of conferring 
professional names on laymen, but the temple countered with the argument that, like 
names used by haiku poets, they were to be taken extremely lightly. But only Reihé-ji 
conferred these names; the other Edo komus6 temple, Ichigetsu-ji, did not. Jumping on 
this inconsistency, the government issued a very severe directive. It is not known if this 
cirective was taken seriously or not, but the increasing amount of shakhachi teaching to 
laymen laid the ground work for the later fuki awase sho public shakuhachi studios. 

The Gayd Manroku (1755) notes the following concerning ensemble playing during this 
time, although not in a very complimentary light: ,Nowadays there's something long and 
thick called the shakuhachi. It's used with the sangen (shamisen), and it can also play low 
sounds. As for the tone, it's vulgar.“ the painting known as Utakeizu (1782) depicts a koto, 
shamisen, and shakuhachi in ensemble on stage. 


Ensemble Players on Stage, Koto Shamisen, Shakuhachi (Utakeizu) 


In 1792, Reihé-ji and Ichigetsu-ji answered an inquiry sent by the government. Aooarently 
the government asked ,,Do you think it all right that you teach the shamisen and kokyd 
(bowed lute)?“ Couching their answer carefully, they replied that ,it really shouldn't be 
done, but it seems some who don't understand this are teaching privately, but as long as 
we don't hear directly about these activities, there's nothing we can do.“ In another inquiry 
sent by the government in 1847, asking if teaching popular shakuhachi and shamisen 
didn't hamper their activities as a religious sect, they answered, ,We are sincerely 
grievious for the trouble we are causing...“ 


Public Shakuhachi Studios and the Beginning of the Kinko Style 


Among the komus6 monks there were several who were skilled on the shakuhachi and to 
them fell the task of traning the younger disciples. This training was called fuki awase 
(,playing together“) and involved many of the elder monks. At first, teaching occured only 
within the confines of the temple, but as the Fuke sect's restrictions relaxed and the 
number of shakuhachi-playing laymen increased, public studios (fuki awase sho) sprang 
up in the cities and towns. Again, a look at the response given by the Fuke sect to a 
gvernment inquiry (1792) indicates how widespread this practice was. Listed were 19 
names of persons , living in Edo town houses and teaching the shakuhachi", including 
Kurosawa Kéhachi (son of Kurosawa Kinko, founder of the Kinko style — see below) who 
taught in his home and two other places, and Kéhachi's son, Masajiro (third-generation 
Kinko), who had his own studio. 

The situation in the Osaka/Kyoto area was similar. In 1852, Myéan-ji sent a notice to its 
representative (kenbun yaku) stationed in the provinces whose job it was to keep order 
within the komusé ranks. The content of this notice shows that these kenbun yaku were 
also involved in teaching the shakuhachi at fuki awase sho studios. The notice 
admonished ,to keep in mind that the fuki awase sho studio is an extension of the temple. 
Disorderly pieces other than the correct pieces for transmission are not to be taught. It (the 
fuki awase sho studio) should not be called shinanjo or keikoba (terms to indicate public 
koto or shamisen studios.“ 

The flourishing of the fuki awase sho studios, the conferment of professional names to 
laymen, and the increased amount of ensemble playing with koto and shamisen indicates 
that although officially the shakuhachi was exclusive property of the fuke sect, it was 
increasingly being developed as a musical instrument. Naturally, this development had an 
influence on the Fuke shakuhachi music itself. 

One of the first komus6 monks who worked to inspire the Fuke pieces with higher dgree of 
musicality was Kurosawa Kinko (1710-1770). Born into a samurai family in Kuroda, 
Kyushu, Kinko joined the fuke sect and was given the responibility to teach shakuhachi at 
both Edo fuke temples. He immersed himself into study of the shakuhachi while collecting 
and organizing Fuke pieces from temples around the country. He notated and arranged 
about 30 of these pieces and, adding the ,,Three Traditional Pieces“, ended up with a 
collection of 33 honkyoku. Although some sources suggest that it was Kurosawa's son 
who added the extra three, these 33 pieces from the basic repertory of the modern Kinko- 
style cooection of 36 honkyoku (three more pieces were added later). Kurosawa was also 
said to have improved on the instrument itself, the result of which is the modern 
shakuhachi. The use of tghe Kinko name in ascribing a style of shakuhachi playing didn't 
come into use until the second generation. During Kurosawa's time there was no need for 
such a delineation because there were no other styles, but during the time of Kinko II, one 
of Kurosawa's top disciples, Miyaji Ikkan, began his own style, calling it the Ikkan Style. To 
clarify the differences in these two styles, the temr ,Kinko Style“ geban to be used. The 
Kinko style was spassed down from father to son until the third generation, who, as 
mentioned, both had their own fuki awase sho teaching studios. 


The Demise of the Fuke Sect — Misuse and Forfeiture of its Special Privileges 
The various special privileges of the Fuke sect were not granted from the beginning, but 


came slowly about as a fait accompli. From the very beginning the Fuke sect provided the 
government with a means to keep check on loose rénin (masterless samurai) and use 
these rdnin as spies. Therefore, the government lent its tacit approval to the sect's 
demands for privileges. In order to assure continued protection and patronage by the 
government, it was imperative that hte Fuke sect keep its onw house in order. For this 
reason, during the first 80 years of the sect's existence, (up to the mid-18"" century), the 
Fuke sect and its komusé6 were woll ordered and probably caused a few problems with 
society at large. Nonetheless, there was always the danger of misuse of the sect's 
privileges. The case of conferring professional names to laymen is a good example of how 
discipline within the sect gradually became lax. However, that this name-selling was 


institutionalized and controlled still indicates a semblance of order and discipline. The rule 
excluding anyone except bonafide samurai from joining the Fuke sect slowly crumbled, 
and anyone — townsmen, farmers, etc. - who paid the right amount of money could join the 
ranks. This led to a further deterioration of rules and order within the sect. Soon there were 
»monks“ who had joined the sect only to enjoy its special privileges and beg for cash. As 
previoulsy explained, there were kenbun yaku or special komus6 whose job was to keep 
order within the ranks, but even they could not keep up with the increasing amounts of 
fakery and misuse of the privileges. 

In one sense, however, the deterioration of the Fuke sect was inevitable in this particular 
age. Within the sentiments of the general poplace at this time there brewed an atmosphere 
of laxness and disregard for rules. Over 100 years of peaceful, albeit ttotalitarian, rule by 
the Tokugawa clan created a sense of stagnation and the vigor and energy which 
premeated the mood of early Edo waned, in its place crept a corruptive idleness. The 
change in komus6 costume described earlier (for example, the use of a brocade flute bag 
and other ,dandy“ attributes), reflects this change in popular attitudes. 

Furthermore, in an age of peace and stability the komus6 were no longer valuable as spies 
and secret police“ for the government. This increase in the number of directives and 
inquiries sent to the Fuke sect by the government around the end of the 18" century 
indicates that the government was not willing to tolearte the sect's special privileges. With 
the general laxation of rules within the socielty, certainly the government considered the 
thorough decadence of the Fuke sect quite troublesome. A directive issued in 1774 notes 
that komus6 were extorting an threatening villagers, and it indicated that from hereon 
komus6 who engaged in illegal acts must be arrested. 

It is at this time that an attempt to resurrect the Fuke sect can be seen in the form of the 
Kyotaku Denki Kokuji Kai (1795). The appearance of the Deich6é Okite Gaki, which lists so 
many special privileges, also dates from around this time. Much later, in a 1841 report 
submitted to the governmental Council of Temples and Shrines, the Fuke sect assiduously 
defends the true nature of the Fuke sect, but by this time it was too late to stop the sect's 
demise. 

At last, in 1847, a governmental announcement was circulated which categorically denied 
the Fuke sect's special privileges. Outwardly, the announcement only prohibited extortion 
(by means of ,begging“) which was prevalent among komus6. The announcement stated 
that since the Fuke sect was supposedly a branch of the Rinzai Zen sect, its members 
should uphold the high ideal of Zen, which didn't include providing rénin samurai with 
hiding places. In addition, it was stressed that their begging practice should be conducted 
in the same humility as in other religious sects, etc. This announcement effectively 
negated all the special privileges contained in the Keiché Okite Gaki, and as a result, the 
influence and prestige of the sect quickly declined. 

The shock effect of the government's announcement to the Fuke sect cannot be 
underestimated. Within the Myéan-ji Temple's scroll can be seen a memo distributed to 
the komus6 which demanded self control on the part of its members — advice no doubt 
strongly colored by the government's announcement. In spite of this attempt at self control 
and revival, the Fuke sect never did regain strength but limped along until the Meiji 
Resoration, when both the Edo government and the Fuke sect met their final demise. 


Shakuhachi in the Late Edo Period — The Rise of Individual Schools 

Although the fuke group as a privileged sect was on its deathbed, the shakuhachi as a 
musical instrument was enjoying increasing popularity. Accomplished players were 
emerging from the komus6 temples and new styles of shakuhachi playing were springing 
up around the country, the most notable one being the Kinko style. 

As previoulsly described, the Kinko family teaching tradition continued from father to son 
until the third generation. Kinko III (1772-1816) had no son, so after his death his younger 
brother became the head of the line. However, the younger brother — being unskilled and 
unfit as a headmaster — gave up the shakuhachi, breaking the Kinko family line. Hisamatsu 


Fay6, a disciple of Kinko III, became the actual iemoto headmaster and conducted the 
teaching. Hisamatsu, a samurai in direct service to the government, wrote a revealing work 
concerning the shakuhachi called Hitori Mond6 (Solitary Dialogue). Hitori Mond6 continues 
to stress the Zen aspects of self discipline in shakuhachi playing, but rather than insisting — 
unlike the Fuke sect — that the shakuhachi is a ritual instrument (h6ki), he begins to stress 
that the shakuhachi is a musical instrument (gakki). The astistic direction of the Kinko style 
after the Meiji Restoration had its beginning in Hisamatsu's philosophy. After Hisamatsu's 
death, the Kinko style came under the guidance of Yoshida Itch6 (1812-1881) and Araki 
Kod6 (1832-1908). These two men wirnessed the Meiji Restoration with its subsequent 
outlawing of the Fuke sect and the growth of the Kinko style. 

The Ikkan style began with Miyagi Ikkan, a disciple of Kurosawa Kinko I. Ikkan's 
successorts were Ikeda Isshi, Yokota GoryO, Yamada Nyodé, and Toyoda Kod6, who was 
said to excel in the instrument. Araki Kod6 was also of this lineage and learned sankyoku 
ensemble pieces from Yokota nad honkyoku from Toyoda. After Toyoda's death, Araki 
took the Kod6 name form his teacher. Later, Araki studied under Hisamatsu. As a result, 
the Kinko style and Ikkan style merged together again, although many adherents to the 
Ikkan style remained into the Meiji Period. 

The Kinko and Ikkan styles constituted the two major styles of the late Edo period. 
However, most of the players were not professional komusé6 but high ranking samurai and 
servants who also practiced komus6 style disciplines. Players from both schools played 
ensemble pieces, which consisted chiefly of Edo period nagauta pieces. It wasn't until 
Araki's time that the shakuhachi was used extensively with the koto and shamisen in 
sankyoku pieces. 

In the Kansai (Osaka/Kyoto) area, Mydan-ji remained the center of shakuhachi activities. 
Unlike Edo, the Kansai area was slower to develop definite musical styles, and except for 
the time immediately preceding the Meiji Restoration, little is known about the activities of 
shakuhachi players in that area. Nonetheless, apart from players who concentrated on 
honkyoku within the temple, there were probably many who were playing ensemble pieces 
with shamisen and koto. 

Kyoto was the center for professional blind musicians who specialized in the jiuta style of 
singing with shamisen accompaniment. As jiuta developed, the shamisen accompaniment 
became more musically complex, with koto and kokyd (thress-stringed bowed lute) 
counterparts added later. It was a fertile area and time for interaction between shakuhachi 
and the stringed instruments. The Utakeizu relates that a well Known jiuta piece, ,Yashio 
Jishi* was , originally a shakuhachi piece Masajima Kengy6 (?-1780) arranged for kokyd 
and which became popular after Fujinaga Kengy6 (Masajima's teacher) arranged it for 
shamisen.* There are other pieces for the stringed instruments having similar names as 
shakuhachi pieces, including ,.Tsuru no Sugomori", ,Sakae Jishi“*, etc., which suggests a 
close relationship between the two genres. Within this atmosphere, the Séetsu style of 
shakuhachi developed. 

Thefounder, Kond6 Séetsu (1820-1860), was born in nagasaki. Very found of music as a 
child, he excelled in the charamela street vendor's flute and was nicknamed ,,Charamela 
Séetsu“. Soon he took the shakuhachi, becoming very proficient. As an adult, he moved to 
kyoto and went to Myéan-ji where he studied under the Supervisor Priest Ozaki Shinryd. 
Séetsu later rose to the position of Supervisor Priest and afterwards based himself in 
Osaka. He supposedly learned jiuta and koto pieces, but he was adopted into the family of 
the jiuta master Furukawa Kengy6 and notated jiuta and koto pieces in order to create 
shakuhachi parts for them. From this time on, the number of his students grew. Before 
Séetsu, there was an Osaka shakuhachi player named Kachiku, who also had several 
students. When Soetsu arrived on the scene, however, most of Kachiku's students 
decided they wanted to study with Sd6etsu. Kachiku himself finally went to learn from 
Séetsu, who by now had become an undisputed master of the instrument. His style, 
officially called ,Mydan Sdetsu Style“, included such persons as Majima Kaku6é, Tsukahara 
Gyokud6, and Kida Kakushd who became the pillars of the post-Meiji Restoration 


shakuhachi world in Osaka. The Sdéetsu style doesn't exist toda, but many of the Kansai 
shakuhachi players were strongly influenced by the Séetsu style. 

S6éetsu's teacher, Ozaki Shinryd (1817- 1889) was a master player at Myéan Temple 
before the Meiji Restoration. The style of shakuhachi playing shich concentrated on the 
Mydan-ji honkyoku was called Myéan Shimpé style. Because Séetsu, star pupil of this 
style, put his efforts into learning sankyoku ensemble pieces, the Shimpé6 style was 
continued by Katsuura Seizan (1856-1942). Seizan, who later became the Kyoto head of 
the My6an Society (the post-Fuke sect organization) and lived well into the 20" century, 
has been called ,,the last komus6“ and was the authority on the correct transmission of the 
Mydan Temple's honkyoku. His influence on present-day shakuhachi players of the Fuke 
style honkyoku is quite extensive. 

Although unrelated to Ozaki Shinryd, Katsuno Shinryd | (?-1861) also studied at Myéan-ji 
and maintained an extremely close relationship with Séetsu. Active in Kyoto, Katsuno 
developed the Shinryd style which has continued within one family until present times. 
The last priest of the komus6 temple Fudai-ken in Hamamatsu (Shizuoka Prefecture), 
Umeyama Tamadé, also became quite famous. His disciple, Kanetomo Seien (1818- 
1895), studied under Tsukahara Gyokud6 of the Sdetsu style. Later moving to Nagoya, 
Weien began the Seien style. His diciple, Suzuki K6d6, was the originator of the Myéan 
Taizan style of shakuhachi playing. 

Other parts of Japan also had their characteristic styles of shakuhachi playing. Hirosaki, in 
Japan's northern Tsuruga district, was home for a unique style known as Nezasa sect 
Kimpd style. Nezasa was one of the original 16 sub-sects of the Fuke sect whose founder, 
Hégi, was said to be a disciple of Héfu, who had been one of the original four disciples of 
Gakushin. Hégi was a student of Kinpo (founder of the ichigetsu-ji Temple) and Kassé 
(founder of the Reihé-ji Temple). The Nezasa sect temples were based in the Nagano 
aera and extended up to the northeastern provinces, but in later times theses temples 
came under the jurisdiction of Edo's Reihé-ji and the name ,,Nezasa*“ was lost. In the early 
19" century, Kurihara Kinpd from the temple Enho-ji of the nagano aera taught the Nezasa 
style playing to Yoshizaki Hachiyak6éd6 (?-1835). Yoshizaki transmitted this style to 
Hirosaki, his hometown. The nezasa style of playing is unique in that it utilizes a breath 
technique called komi — short bursts of breath which act as a kind of rough vibrato. This 
style has almost died out, but teachers can still be found in the Tokyo aera. 


5. The Modern Shakuhachi 


The Banning of the Fuke Sect and the Shakuhachi's Transition from a Ritual 
Instrument to a Musical Instrument 


In October of the fourth year after the Meiji Restoration (1871), the government officially 
banned the Fuke sect. Komus6 temples were shut down and the komus6 priests 
themselves were laicized. The following year begging was outlawed, and the performance 
of the shakuhachi as a hoki ritual tool — in other words the handing down of the Fuke 
pieces — neared extinction. Musically, however, the shakuhachi itself was enjoyeing 
increasing popularity. There were roaming shakuhachi players and musicians who 
accompanied folk songs, and many former komus6 were scattered around the country, 
actively involved in playing. It was unimaginable that the shakuhachi would die out. 
Nonetheless, the ban on begging with the shakuhachi undoubtedly presented a serious 
problem to the komus6 monks who had made that their living. The only road which 
remained for them was playing the shakuhachi as a musical instrument. 

The persons most successful at thie were Yoshida Itché and Araki Kod6 (mentioned 
previously) of the Kinko style. Defending the shakuhachi against suspicions and inquiries, 
Yoshida and Araki persuaded the government to allow the shakuhachi to be played as an 
instrument, thus making it available to anyone who wanted to play. 

This marked the beginning of the modern shakuhachi and its music. Presently there are 


two general streams of shakuhachi music. One stream, generally called the Mydan style, 
consists of those who concentrate on the honkyoku handed down from the Fuke sect and 
play the shakuhachi in the spirit of suizen meditation. The other stream, for example the 
Kinko and Tozan styles, concentrates on the musical aspects of the shakuhachi. 


Various Schools of My6an Shakuhachi and their Development 
Shakuhachi players associated with the temples Ichigetsu-ji and Reihé-ji in Tokyo 


continued the Kinko styles after the meiji Restoration, developing the musical possibilities 
of the instrument. Those who wanted to emphasize the suizen meditation tradition found 
themselves drawn to kyoto's Mydan-ji. The temple, like all komus6 temples, was 
disbanded, and the chief priest, Jisho Sakuhi (34" line) returned to secular life, calling 
himself Akekura Kakuhi and taking another profession. His departure from the temple left 
the suizen advocates nowhere to turn. 

When the Fuke sect was disbanded, Sakuhi presented some Mydan-ji artifacts to a 
sympathetic associate, Jikeirin Wa Shé, head priest of Zenkei-ji, a sub-temple within the 
compounds of Kyoto’s temple Téfuku-ji. The artifacts included the statue of Kyochiku 
(founder of the Fuke sect) and memorial stone tablets of the head and supervisor priests. 
Naturally, those who felt drawn to the suizen tradition followed these artifacts and gathered 
at Zenkei-in. 

In 1881, thanks to the combined efforts of several Buddhist sects, begging was once more 
allowed after a 10-year hiatus, and hopes rose in the kyoto area to reactivate the komusé 
tradition. At the same time, there was a fire at Téfuku-ji shich resulted in a widespread 
movement to rebuild the temple and its grounds. The komus6, thinking to take part in this 
movement by collecting funds through begging, applied to the government for permission. 
Permission was granted in 1883, and the Myéan Society was established at Zenkei-in, 
with Lord Kydjo Michitaka (who was in charge of rebuilding T6fuku-ji) as its chairman and 
Katsuura Seizan as the head of the Kyoto branch. The present day Mydan-ji grew out of 
the Mydan Society. 

Following the establishment of the Mydan Society, Kokoku-ji established the Fuke Society 
in 1888. Later, the temple Kokutai-ji established the Mydé On Society, and the temple 
My6k6-ji the Hott6 Society. Several other former komus6 temples around the country in 
some form or another were also preserving and rekindling the komusé tradition of suizen. 
These societies together acted as a cooperative association and decided upon rules for 
dress, distributed licenses and identification papers (like the three seals of the Fuke sect), 
and established rules and time schedules for begging. Unlike the Fuke sect, however, 
anyone could pay a set fee and receive a license. As a result, there grew a tendency 
among members to become ,,professional“ Komus6é beggars. Transmission of the music 
and development of an artistic style became secondary. 

Higuchi Taizan (1856-1914) of the Mydan Society reformed this situation. Taizan, born in 
Nagoya with the name Suzuki K6d6, first studied the Seien style and in 1890 came to 
Kyoto where he joined the Mydéan Society, becoming an instructor. He spent his efforts 
collecting and organizing pieces from the Myéan tradition and many other styles. His 
outstanding abilities as a player and his work in expanding the artistic width of the myéan 
Society revitalized the tradition, and he became the 35" successor in the mineage which 
had been broken when Kakuhi returned to secular life. He developed a style of shakuhachi 
playing called the Taizan sect of My6an Temple Lineage. His successorts were Kobayashi 
Shizan (36"), Tanikita Muchiku (37), Koizumi Shizan (38""), and the recent Fukumoto 
Kyoan (39""). 

In march, 1950, the Mydan Society was given permission to construct a temple, called the 
»-uke Sei Su Mydan-ji* which was to be built in the compounds of Zenkei'in in Tofuku-ji. In 
1952, various shakuhachi sects collaborated in creating a group to honos Kyochiku Zenji, 
the ,Kyochiku Zenji H6san Kai“, which met twice yearly, in the spring and fall, to offer 
honkyoku to the spirit of Kyochiku. Shakuhachi players from around the country continue 
to come every year, regardless of their affiliation, to participate in this ceremony. In 1966, a 


stone memorial commemorating the spirit of suizen was erected, and in 1969, the temple's 
main hall was completed, creating a new Myéan-ji which acts as a spiritual ,homeland for 
all shakuhachi players, regardless of sect or style affiliation. 
Although Taizan revitalized the my6éna Society, his efforts resulted in the introduction of 
many pieces from other styles into the Myéan style. Therefore, the pieces in today's 
Myéan repertory are not necessarily the same ones which had been handed down at the 
end of the Edo period. After Taizan, the nature of the Myéan style changed. Katsuura 
Seizan, who inherited the Myéan Shinpé style from Ozaki Shinryd, was at one time the 
head of the Kyoto branch of the Mydéan Society, but he left soon after Taizan's appearance 
on the scene. 
It was inevitable that shakuhachi plyers wishing to follow the suizen tradition had differing 
opinions and formed various styles. The end of the 19" century until present times saw the 
arrival af a number of such players, many of whom were centered around Tokyo. A partial 
listing of the more prominent players is as follows: 
nagano 

Hasegawa Tdgaku, Konashi Reisui and his students Uramoto Setché, all of whom were 

responsible for transmitting the pieces centered at Fudaiken Temple in Sendai. 

Jimbé Masanosuke of Renkéken Temple in Fukushima. 

Nyui Kenz6, Nagano Kyokd and Orito Jégetsu of Hirosaki's Nezasa Sect, and Nagano's 

student Jin Nydédé. 

Miyagawa Nydzan and Itch6 Fumon (later known as Watazumi D6, the founder of the 

Watazumi style) of Ttchéken Temple in hakata, and Nyézen's students Tani Kyéchiku 

and Takahashi Kazan. 

Kiyomizu Seizan from Itchéken Temple and Tsunoda Rogetsu from Kumamoto. Both 

studied under Taizan, and Seizan started the KyOshi Myéan sect, and Rogetsu the 

Mydan Rogetsu sect. 
One major problem in trying to trace the styles and lineages of the Mydan-style 
shakuhachi players lies in the fact that each one learned from a number of teachers and 
was influenced by several styles. An obvious example of this is Takahashi Kazan, a player 
active until his death in the late 1980s. Kazan not only studied under Miyagawa Nyézan, 
but also with Takase sukeharu, Kobayashi Ha6, Kojitomo Taré, Kobayashi shizan, Ozaki 
Meid6, and Katsuura Seizan. Kdzan also studied the classical pieces of the Kinpd style 
and other styles, mastering over 150 pieces in all. Jin Ny6d6 of the Kinpd style tried to 
learn all the extant pieces for the shakuhachi. He took the effort to travel around the 
country collecting music handed down from the various komus6 temples. He learnde the 
Mydéan Shimp6 style, the Taizan style, the Seien style, as well as the Kinko style, and he 
also composed and studied ensemble pieces, learning the koto and shamisen. 
Kazan and Ny6éd6 are representative of the Myéan players, therefore it is difficult to draw a 
distinct chart showing the relationship and lineages of the teachers and their students. The 
problem is compounded by the fact that oftentimes players who have learned several of 
the traditional pieces from various sources created a new style or sect. One could go so 
far to say that each individual player becomes a sect himself, and that the number of sects 
in Japan equals the number of players. This condition has come about due to the 
openness of the shakuhachi world since the Meiji Restoration. Unlike the elitist Fuke sect, 
there were no secreat or special societies and no ironclad rules to prevent a student from 
studying other styles or discovering his own musical expression. The Zen philosophy 
which allowed performers to interpret each honkyoku as they saw fit fostered individuality 
and kept students from being bound strictly to one style. 
Nonetheless, the players of the various My6éan styles, except for a few exceptions, played 
only the classical suizen-honkyoku pieces and had little interest in the other genres of 
shakuhachi music — a situation which tended toward musical stagnation. To them, the 
honkyoku was not a type of music to be played in public concerts. Although this 
supposedly kept their music ,,pure“, it did little to provide public exposure and support. 
After World War Il, however, these classical honkyoku were ,,rediscovered“, and gained 


attention from mocern composers, musicians, and musicologists, both from Japan and 
abroad. The influence of theses classical pieces on the modern shakuhachi world is quite 
extensive, with players from all styles absorbing and integrating these suizen honkyoku 
into their own performances. The Mydan-style players have been quietly learning and 
transmitting their pieces, providing a base from which the post-war shakuhachi world has 
received a tremendous inspiration. For this reason, these guardians of the suizen- 
honkyoku shakuhachi pieces have played a valuable role. 


The Kinko Style and its Emphasis on Musicality 
Yoshida Itché and Araki Kod6 succeeded in revitailzing the shakuhachi as a musical 


instrument after it was outlawd as a ritual tool of the Fuke sect. Through their efforts, 
interes in shakuhachi music spread. Today, the Kinko style places the utmost omportance 
on theri honkyoku, but instead of maintaining a body of several hundred, amorphous 
pieces like the Myéan style, the Kinko style limits itself to only 36 well organized honkyoku. 
The Kinko gaikyoku (any shakuhachi piece which is not honkyoku, in this case, ensemble 
pieces) well outnumber the honkyoku, and students of the Kinko style usually master the 
gaikyoku before they continue into the honkyoku. 

After Yoshida retired, Araki took charge of the Kinko style. He directed his efforts inot 
notating the shamisen pieces and adding shakuhachi parts. Ar first, he notated mainly 
pieces from the nagauta repertory, later switching to the jiuta style of shamisen. Today's 
Kinko gaikyoku consist entirely of pieces from the jiuta shamisen tradition and the Ikuta 
and Yamada styles of koto playing. Araki's teacher, Toyoda Kodé, was very close to 
Kondé Séetsu and the Sdetsu-style of ensemble playing, which probably explains Araki's 
interest in this type of music. Araki was responsibel for the increased interes in sanykoku 
(shamisen, kot, & shakuhachi) ensemble playing in Tokyo. 

One of Araki's main accomplishments was an improvement in shakuhachi notation. In the 
classic honkyoku there was no need to indicate rhythms and tempos, but ensemble 
playing reiquired precision and clarity regarding time and speed. Together with the 
musicologist Uehara Rokushiré (author of ,Studies on Folk Scales“), Araki developed a 
system of notation consisting of a vertical script (katakana syllabary) which indicates the 
pitch and a system of dots and lines which indicate rhythm. 

After Araki retired in 1894, he was given honorifiv name ,Chikuh6“, and his son, 
Shinnosuke (1879-1935), took the name Kod6é III (Toyoda Kod6 was considered Kod6 1). 
Kodo III became the invigorating force of the Kinko style into the 20" century. 

Unlike the Tozan style, discussed below, the Kinko style had no difite, centralized 
organization, and even though Kod6 III was the prominent Kinko figure, he was not an 
iemoto guild headmaster or founder. Able students of Kodé II (Chikud) broke off and 
formed their own sects and created gaikyoku music in their own notation styles (although 
basically differing very little from Kod6's notation), each group operating realtively 
independently and freely. Among all of Kodé II's disciples, Kawase Junsuke | (1870-1957) 
was most successful in revising and popularizing the shakuhachi notation. Kodé II's 
shakuhachi notation was written in a very peculiar calligraphic style, somewhat difficult to 
read. Kod6 II's disciples, Miura Kind6, Mizuno Rodé, and Kawamoto Itsud6 continued this 
way of writing. Kawase, however, with the help of Kod6 III, rewrote the notation into easy- 
to-read, block-lettering style. At first, they cooperated in publishing this music, mut later 
Kod6 II| developed his own shakuhachi parts to the ensemble music and began publishing 
on his own. Under Kawase's exceptional organizational abilities, the number of his 
students grew, forming the Chikuyd Sha shakuhachi organization within the Kinko style. 
The music which he published also became the standard notation for the majority of Kinko 
shakuhachi players. Although the Kinko style is fragmented into several organizations, 
there is very little exclusionism and sectarianism. All Kinko players feel an affinity and 
identification with the Kinko style as a whole. 

The Kinko style is centered in Tokyo, but because its origins are so old the style is spread 
throughout the country. In Kinko honkyoku, musicality rather than the suizen aspect is 


stressed, and the pieces have become highly refined and technically demanding. The 
shakuhachi parts in the gaikyoku ensemble pieces generally follow the main melody 
played by the shamisen of koto. Although this means the shakuhachi plays mostly unisono 
with the string instruments, the shakuhachi is able to add expansiveness and depth to the 
melody through expressive nuances and dynamic changes. 

Lack of a central shakuhachi organization has lead to much diversification and freedom in 
expression. From around the 1920s a movement of ,New Japanese Music“ emerged with 
the koto composer/performer Miyagi Michio and Kinko shakuhachi player Yoshida Seifd 
leading the way. Many recent players, for example Fukuda Randé, developed very unique 
styles of playing as well. Contemporary Kinko shakuhachi musicians are actively 
preserving the tradtition while exploring new styles of music. 


The Tozan Style and Ensemble Playing in the Kansai Area 
While the Kinko style was developing gaikyoku ensemble pieces in Tokyo, the Tozan style 


was starting up in the Osaka area. Western Japan, especially Osaka, had been the center 
of the Sdetsu style which concentrated on gaikyoku. After the meiji Restoration, the Sdetsu 
style gave birth to several new styles. Tozan was one of these styles. 

The founder of the Tozan style, Nakao Tozan (1876-1956), was born in Osaka's Hirakata 
district. His mother, Mitsuko, was the daughter of a famous jiuta shamisen master of 
Kyoto, Terauchi Daikengy6. Terauchi was close to Kond6 Séetsu and often had his 
daughter Mitsuko play in ensemble with him. As a child, Tozan received instruction from 
his mother and learned the shakuhachi on his own. At 19, he joined the Myéan Society 
and developed technique while undertaking pilgrimages of begging as a komusé, and in 
1896, at the age of 21, he opened up a shakuhachi teaching studio in Osaka's Temma 
district. The studio's opening is considered the beginning of the Tozan style. 

Tozan increased his repertory by notating and adding shakuhachi parts to the jiuta he 
learned, and he began composing his own music in 1904; compositions which became the 
»nonkyoku* of the Tozan style. Later, Tozan established an iemoto guild system, reviewing 
and accepting into his honkyoku repertory pieces from other composers. Tozan, 
knowledgable about Western music as well, revised shakuhachi music, teaching, and 
performing methods. In addition to solo works, his compositions included duets, trios, 
quartets and ensemble pieces with various other instruments. Tozan vigorously introduced 
new innovations in all aspects of shakuhachi playing. 

A word about the Tozan's iemoto guild system needs to be added here. His modern 
iemoto system was developed at the beginning of the 20" century and differed from earlier 
systems. The new system established licensing procedures, professional rankings, and 
testing procedures. In order to prevent the guild from becoming an personal extension of 
the headmaster, the guild formed itself into a privat foundation operated by board 
members and other officials. It was the headmaster's duty to oversee the entire operation. 
In spite of this, the guild came somewhat to resemble an authoritarian society, and the 
Tozan-style guild was oftentimes commonly reffered to as the ,Kingdom of Tozan“. 
Nonetheless, many other guilds of traditional Japanese music modeled themselves after 
the iemoto guild system of the Tozan style. 

The innovativeness of Tozan and his effort at popularizing the shakuhachi was very 
successful and attracted a large following, especially among the youth in the knasai 
district. In 1922, Tozan moved to Tokyo and joined forces with Miyagi Michio, an upcoming 
star in the koto world. By now the Tozan style had spread throughout the country and just 
within the span of one generation rivaled the Kinko style in size and influence. Because of 
Tozan's ties with Kyoto and Osaka, however, the Kansai area has remained the center of 
the Tozan style. 

The Tozan repertory consists of the ,honkyoku“ which Tozan and others composed, but, 
like the Kinko style, a major amphasis is placed on the gaikyoku, especially ensemble 
playing with jiuta shamisen and Ikuta-style koto (the Yamada-style koto was based in 
Tokyo, therefore having little connection with the Kansai-based Tozan style). Players of 


the tozan style have always had a positive attitude toward new music and are active in the 
field of contemporary music. The Tozan guild publishes all types of shakuhachi music, and 
as a rule, their members may only play these published pieces. Tozan was a member of 
the Myéan Society and studied their classical honkyoku, but the tozan honkyoku are 
completely dissimilar to the classical Fuke pieces and are obviously composed from a 
musical standpoint. 

Two sects brolke away from the Tozan style — the Ueda style and the Yoshizan style. The 
Ueda is the larger, having begun under Ueda Hédé6 (born 1892). Born in osaka, Ueda 
studied under Tozan and was given the name kazan and progressed to the highest 
professional rank. He performed his own compositions at Tozan-sanctioned recitals for 
which he was heavily criticized by the guild. In spite of his earnest attempts to explain his 
position, he was expelled from the guild in 1917, whence he changed his nam to Héd6 and 
together with his brother, Chikud6é, founded the Ueda style. Based in kansai, it resembles 
the Tozan style in structure and musicality. 

Presently, the Tozan style no longer maintains a single iemoto but has split into factions 
who maintain organizational differences but whose musical differences are very slight. 
Although not in the scope of this text, post-war developments in the shakuhachi world 
have been impressive, generally paralleling the development and internationalization of 
Japanese culture. How the shakuhachi has grown from an ethnic to a world instrument 
could easily be the subject of extensive research. It has truly entered an international 
arena and has been applied successfully to jazz, fusion, electronic music, rock and ,,new 
age“ music. Shakuhachi is taught in a few American universities and is eagerly received in 
Europe and Eastern-bloc countries. The las few decades have seen an increase in the 
number of foreigners successfully studying the shakuhachi in Japan, some of whom have 
become highly regarded professional players. Whereas the shakuhachi came eastward to 
Japan during the 8"" and 9" centuries when international cultures were flurishing along the 
Slik Road, now the shakuhachi has continued further eastward; to America and Europe. 
The possibilities inherent in the instrument will coninue to expand and adapt as it is played 
by musicians form varying cultures. 

The history of the shakuhachi in Japan has been a tale of elegance, ribaldry, myths, 
intrigue, and spiritual searching. The lofty aspects of the shakuhachi — its suizen tradition — 
have been marred by political rivalry and the power plays of the Fuke sect, and rising 
popularity of the instrument has been countered by edicts banning its use. Despite its 
variegated history, the shakuhachi requires concentration, stillness, and sensitivity for both 
those who play and those who listen. This is the essence of suizen, and it remains the 
same even for today's most successful shakuhachi musicians. Perhaps in an age of ever 
indreasing electronic complication and gadgetry in music, this is what people from both 
Japan and the West find so appealing. 
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34 #) (Abstract in Japanese) 
HAGRICKRIS "Rit, ORR 

RAO — FERWEIEVE ¢ BmOBA 
Du PN fe Fu pv 


ES) 


AWE, ARICBIFS ROPER LZ OFROBAKICOV COMA CHS, KACO D 
Deeb RAMES, Uw COA RICOMCHRL, MBit) DHTL Dd HIE 
Oo eM LTS OO LIME HVEWICLE, RVEMELTHSEMITTAC ETC 
HS, 

RNVOZARAA OKO SO, Shi Looe PRBS S 604 Gs, BER < 
SITIAMSNTWSBB, CHMlsLKS 5 ¢ HLBBGAWZ% (socio-political) FEHHO % & Ic, 
1900 4EfLIZTONERANOMRLICAT SVAOP CHE MS NKSDCHS CAGE ii 
C4. 

ees ag Lee ers natn kar aig ea a eatin 
me UTORI\, ELC IOV Camas Ze SMUT KK, ULAR IC Bie TRIE, 
MUUWRO IT tei b EMERY IC ko GRAIN GED) LLCS TBD. ROR 
R/O ze 9 Tho FRO US Puhua (GL) ICS POIFSZSOEERLTPIK, Err 
oA L, 1900 EROMBICTONERNCES SMH OME Cid, oe 
BLY Ze RIC OC AEDT DN TOIS, EN 6 OAD CHAOMABK 5 Ik, TA 
KCDUITIC SPOS R\O DAMA ORME HER L. Ke Zaye KOA ¢ 
V2 4 OPH EM ICO EBS SOOCHS EMTS, 

HoFlk, ETL ZOLIERNO BBN RICO CHIL. EK. BRR. BT. 
HESS OSL ARMOFA RE ICIS AIRO DDE LTARENAZ LGC HOKLRRIZOV T 
GRITS, €56lc, ARAMA OMAN L. BEA < SVAN ENTHARNOB 
ALG ORI C SORE OWMELAM LL. SHIM L CKieRMAS, SOC, AA 
KMMRAOE & LC OWMROBSIAL CVS, FEE CAC ICO DSS ABNORM ED 
P2179. 

Ri Cl, Bits OBPRICEIL Ch I-OOMALHLO LITS, Zhis, RHE 
MICE CBKENS SOMME IGRCHS, ARCH SMC, TH LO 
Eb, ZOLEPAOMAMSENS MAILS NHI t—AD, HLKORBESEO RET 
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RIVOBABRICB I SHERI OW CL, EK. COMAMICKITS BEI, a HOM Hh 
BUTOHSbLOB, SLHASLTUHNIHMCHADMeIBAT ZS, 
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Notes on Romanization, Spelling, and Translations 


All translations from Japanese or other languages are my own, unless otherwise specified. 
All romanizations (transliterations) are based on the modified Hepburn system. A macron is 
used to indicate long wovels, except for words with a common and generally accepted 
spelling in English, e.g., ‘Tokyo’ rather than “Tokyo.’ A hyphen is used to (1) indicate 
honorific prefixes (e.g., o-, mi-, go-), but also to separate words in compound, e.g., modern, 
kindai, and modernization, kindai-ka. When required for the proper reading, an apostrophe 
is used as a marker between morae (see Section 5.1.4 for an explanation of this term). For 
example, the word sanya is written as san’ya to differentiate this from sa’nya. In the 
romanization of classical Japanese, I use the modern reading while keeping the old writing 
in the Japanese original: & % 4 2 becomes okiiru, and \> ¢ 3 is transliterated as itou. 

Names and words in Chinese are transliterated according to the pinyin system. For 
Korean names I use the McCune-Reischauer system. 

Japanese, Chinese and Korean words and names are given with Chinese characters in 
cases where I find it to be of interest or where it would facilitate further studies or research 
on behalf of the reader. Common words, names of people who are well known, and names 
and words of less interest, are only given in transliteration. 


Notes on Names 


Japanese personal names are given with family name first, followed by the personal name, 
e.g., Nakatsuka Chikuzen. In some cases the name is followed by a title, e.g., Hotto Kokushi, 
the National Teacher Hott6, or Shotoku Taishi, the Crown Prince Shotoku. In a few cases, 
for example, Arisawa and Morinaga, I have kept their names in Western order since they 
have conducted their research and are active in a Western academic environment. 

For personal names and names of texts or geographical locations outside of Japan I use 
(the transliteration from) the original language, if applicable with Chinese characters and the 
Japanese reading in footnotes or within brackets in the text, e.g., Lu Cai (44, J. Rosai). Ina 
few cases where the reading of a foreign name is more commonly known with the Japanese 
reading in the English speaking community, I use the Japanese reading with the readings in 
the original language given in footnotes or within brackets in the text, e.g., Rinzai (Hii, C. 
Linji), Fuke (#4, C. Puhua), and so on. 


Notes on Quotations and the Use of Italics 


For run-in quotations I use double quotation marks (“ ”’) at the beginning and end of the 
quotation, and single quotation marks (‘ ”) inside the quote. For block quotations I do not 
use quotation marks at the beginning and end of the quote, and double quotation marks 
inside the quote. For my own additions inside quotes, such as explications, translation of 
terms, capital letter at the beginning of a sentence, etc., I use square brackets ([ ]). In 
Japanese quotes I use the [ } brackets. To indicate an omitted part within direct quotes I 
use three periods, without brackets, but preceded and succeeded by one space (... ). 
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Vertical two-character repetition marks in Japanese quotes, { , are substituted with two 
horizontal single-character repetition marks: % %. Vertical single-character repetitions > are 
also replaced with %. 

For Japanese words and concepts I use italics, and single quotation marks for the English 
equivalent or translation. I also use single quotation marks for concepts, like ‘tradition,’ 
except for when it appears in a title or headline. In those cases the word is italicised. I do not 
use italics for Japanese words in translated quotes unless someone other than myself has 
made the translation and he or she uses italics in the text. 

For quotes from Japanese and Chinese sources, the original is given in a footnote, except 
for cases where I find it suitable to keep the original in the text. I also give the Chinese 
character in a footnote for words and terms that are discussed, except for places were I find 
it appropriate and necessary to keep it in the text. 


Notes on Verses, Lines, and Stanzas 


I count each line in the poems in literary Chinese, so-called kanshi, as one stanza. In the 
Japanese tanka poems, I refer to each section or part containing 5—7-5—7—7 morae each as a 
stanza. 

The words ‘line’ or ‘verse’ seem to be widely used as well with the same meaning. ‘Line’ 
seems to be commonly accepted as denoting a line in a poem. However, both ‘verse’ and 
‘stanza’ could refer to one verse in a longer poem, as well as to one ‘line’ in one poem. The 
Japanese tanka poems are normally not written in lines, wherefore the word ‘line’ seems out 
of place. Personally I tend to think of a poem when I hear the word ‘verse,’ and therefore I 
have decided to use the word stanza for a section of a poem. Even if the literary Chinese 
kanshi poems are normally written in four lines, I have decided to use the same word, not to 
cause any confusion. A stanza is therefore here regarded as one of four lines in the kanshi, 
and one of five sections (lines) in the tanka. 


Notes on Lexica 


Tuse the following abbreviations for common and often quoted lexica. In the text I give the 
volume number (where applicable), the word, and the page number for the paper media 
lexica, and the word when referring to online resources. 


BKJ Nakamura Hajime, ed., Shin Bukky6-jiten, (1s ed. 1962), Tokyo: Seishin Shobo, 1987. 
DANIRIN Sanseid6 Daijirin, 1988 

HHJ Kikkawa Eishi, ed., Hogaku Hyakka-jiten, Tokyo: Ongaku no Tomosha, 1984. 

KOGO Ono Susumu, et.al., ed., wanami Kogo-jiten, (1°' ed. 1974) Tokyo: lwanami, 1992. 


KOKUGO Shdgakukan Nihon kokugo daijiten, 22 volumes published 1973-1975, one print. 1976. 
Morohashi — Morohashi Tetsuji, ed., TaishGkan Shoten Daikanwa-jiten (1°' ed. 1957), 1986 (rev. 1984) 
MW Merriam-Webster 


NELSON Andrew N. Nelson, The Original Modern Reader's Japanese-English Character Dictionary, 
(1st ed. 1962), Tokyo: Tuttle Publishing Co., Classic Edition 1995. 


NOD Hirano Kenji, Kamisango Yuko, Gamo Satoaki, ed., Nihon ongaku dai-jiten, Tokyo: 
Heibonsha, 1988. 
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ONLINE RESOURCES 


MW/OR Merriam-Webster, at http:/Awww.merriam-webster.com/ 

OED/OR Oxford English Dictionary, at 

OMO/OR Oxford Music Online, at http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com/ 

EB/OR Encyclopaedia Britannica, at http:/Awww.britannica.com/ 

YHJ Yahoo Hyakka-jiten, Online Encyclopedia available at http://100.yahoo.co.jp/. 


Japan Knowledge: A database at http://www.jkn21.com.resources.asiaportal.info/ 
KOKUGO/OR — Shdgakukan Nihon kokugo daijiten Online Resource. 
NIPPONICA Shégakukan Nihon daihyakka-zensho Nipponica Online Resource. 


ENCYCLOP Japan Encyclopedia, English Language Resource. 
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Period Names and Years 


On the next page I include a table of names of historical periods. The periodization is my 
own, but I have consulted the following Japanese and English language sources: 


* Shdgakukan Nihon kokugo daijiten. 

* Shdgakukan Nihon daihyakka-zensho Nipponica. 

* Encyclopedia of J apan (at Japan Knowledge). 

*G.B. Sansom, J apan: A Short Cultural History, 1985 (1931). 


Several periods overlap, and there are of course several points that can be discussed, 
especially in the division of older and contemporary history. However, I find the division 
I have made here suitable for the present study. The period names and years are used for 
pragmatic reasons, to facilitate the historical position of events; I do not intend any 
revision of historical periods, if such should be implied by the divisions made. 

I use the word ‘period’ both for the longer historical blocks, normally covering more 
than one political period, and for the names of the socio-political period designations 
commonly used in historical studies. For the longer blocks I capitalize the word ‘Period,’ 
e.g., Medieval Period, but use lower case for the shorter, e.g., Kamakura period. 

I use the word ‘era’ for the further division of periods into shorter time spans, 
coinciding with but not equivalent to the reign of a certain emperor or empress: an 
emperor or empress would reign during one or more eras. The eras are called nengo (4 
+3) in Japanese, and the practice of naming eras began in year 645 with the Taika era, in 
which Emperor Kétoku, the 36" emperor according to the received history writing, 
reigned. To make the text easier to read, I do not use era names except where needed for 
clarification. When era names are employed, the years of the era are given explicitly. 
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Era Names and Years 


Prehistoric Period 


senshi jidai FESR LR 


Jomon 


Yayoi 300 BCE-300 CE 


Protohistoric Period genshi jidai JRA SBIRRAK 
Kofun 
Tombs were being erected from mid 3“ C., until late 7" C. Yamato Period (4:11), 300-710 


Ancient Period (593 (Suiko r. 593-628) to 1185 (end of Heian)) kodai tt 
FR Asuka 593-710 


Some sources put Asuka in the Protohistoric Period. 


AR Nara 710-784 
(784-794 the capi 


s located in 


Heian 794-1185 


(Taira no Kiyomori in control 1158; the Genpei War 1180-1185). 


Medieval Period (late 12" to mid 16" centuries) chisei jidai FP TELIRRAN 
Bee Kamakura 1185-1333 
Pada Nanboku-cho 1333-1392 


(The South Court 


rendered 1392) 


1368-1573 


su acceded to office in 1368. The two courts unified in 1392). 


Early Modern Period (17" to late 19" centuries) kinsei jidai ETHIER 
ZED PELL Azuchi-Momoyama 1568-1598 


nd entered Kyoto) 


1603-1867 


(In 1600 Tokugawa Ieyasu won the battle at Sekigahara) 


Modern Period (from 1868 to 1945) kindai VETt 


CKIE Taisho 1912-1926 


% Early Showa 1926-1945 


(The Sh6wa period stretches from Mondern to Contemporary times, 1926—1989. The period can be divided in 
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Contemporary Period (from 1946 to present) gendai SK 


HAA Late Showa 1946-1989 


(The Sh6wa period stretches from Mondern to Contemporary times, 1926-1989. The period can be divided in 
early Showa 1926-1945, and late Showa 1946-1989) 


Heisei 1989-present 
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1.1 Background 


The shakuhachi (R/\, Plate 1) is a vertical end-blown bamboo flute, 
possibly with roots in the ney, an ancient flute made of reed. The ney is a 
commonly used instrument in Central Asia, and it has a history that goes 
back to the third millennium BCE.' The ney is probably related to the 
Chinese xiao.’ In the Tang dynasty China (618-907) the most commonly 
used flute was chiba, the Chinese reading of the characters R/\, and the 
supposed ancestor of the Japanese shakuhachi.’ The name of the instrument 
refers to its standard length: shaku (chi in Chinese) is a unit of length 
measurement, and hachi (ba in Chinese) means ‘eight,’ referring to 8 of the 
length unit sun, which is a tenth of a shaku; the standard length is thus one 
shaku and eight (hachi) sun,* which in today's measures is approximately 
54.5 centimetres. It should also be noted here that in the course of history, 
the unit shaku has differed in actual length.” 
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Plate 1: A shakuhachi. 


The shakuhachi has a long history in Japan; it is historically proven that 


it came to Japan in the eighth century by way of the Korean kingdom Paekche.° Some later 
sources indicate that it may have entered the country already in the sixth century (cf. 
Section 7.2.2), but the chiba seems to have been revived from an older instrument in the 
early Tang dynasty China, probably around the 630s (cf. Chapter 3). In Japan the 
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' OMO/OR: ney, March 1, 2011. 

In Japanese shod, xiao (#f), or doshd, dongxiao (ii), not to be confused with the mouth organ sho (4%). It is 
believed that the xiGo came from the west to China as a reed flute. NIPPONICA: sho, March 21, 2011. 

3 QOMO/OR: xiao, March 1, 2011. 

“For example the text Shichiku shoshin-shii (Collection of Pieces for Beginners of Strings and Bamboo) from 1664 
(see Chapter 2), indicates that the hachi could be either sun (xt) or the shorter measure bu (47), where 1 sun is 
equivalent to 10 bu. 

> At the time of the Taih6-rei (701) the Tang measures were still in use. There were shd-shaku /\R and dai-shaku % 
R, first with the character for koma WiHE added, referring to the Korean peninsula, but in 713 this name was 
forbidden. The measures were called td shd-shaku JiR and t6 dai-shaku KR, meaning “Tang small shakw’ and 
‘Tang large shaku’ respectively. The to dai-shaku soon turned into kane-jaku (JX), which became the prevailing 
length measure. The measures used were shaku, sun, bu, rin (R<ta7/#), where each measure is a tenth of the 
previous. In 1891 (Meiji 24), kane-jaku (th) was made the official length measure, defined as as one third of a 
meter. It continued to be so until 1955 (Showa 33). (DALJIRIN, shaku: p. 1111). 


oA kingdom from 18 BCE to 660 BCE; J: Kudara. (Hi). 
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shakuhachi was used at the court, as an instrument in the court music ensemble for around 
150 years, but even after that it seems to having been played — typically — by male members 
of the court. In medieval times it may also have been used by mendicant monks, but this can 
not be substantiated until the early sixteenth century. It was employed in music forms 
preceding the No theatre, but it was not included in the ensemble of this stage art. In 1512 
the shakuhachi is mentioned in a treatise on court music, some 700 years after it was 
abolished from the court music ensemble. In this treatise, the author claims that the 
shakuhachi should not be regarded as a popular music instrument, but rather as a court 
music instrument. The shakuhachi is, however, most widely known as an instrument used 
by a certain group of Zen monks (discussed at depth in Chapters 4~7), who were officially 
acknowledged as such in the late seventeenth century. The present study examines the 
tradition surrounding these monks — the so-called komusd — how they created a (fictive) 
origin in order to invent a tradition (cf. Chapter 4), and also how the tradition of the 
shakuhachi has been re-created in twentieth-century writings on the shakuhachi. I believe 
that the twentieth-century writings have established a ‘tradition’ that runs parallel to the 
tradition created by the komus6 (cf. Chapters 5—7), in which a connection is forged between 
the shakuhachi and older kinds of monks. I regard this as a possible attempt to invent an 
indigenous tradition (cf. Chapter 7). 

The repertoire we know today was created by the komusd, and it is through their 
activities that the repertoire has survived. This music, which developed during the Edo 
period (1603-1867), is in several ways the raison d’étre for the present research, as was 
also the case in my previous research. 

My Master’s thesis at Tokyo Geijutsu Daigaku (Tokyo University of the Arts) in 1997 
dealt with the problems in defining and classifying ornamental techniques used in the 
ensemble music performed as chamber music in the Edo-period Japan. Within the practice 
of shakuhachi playing this genre is referred to as gaikyoku or ‘outer’ pieces, as contrasted to 
honkyoku, the ‘fundamental’ pieces with roots in the activities among the komuso monks, 
who belonged to the Fuke sect, a certain Rinzai Zen Buddhist sect.’ At the time when I was 
writing my Master’s thesis, I was preoccupied with the vast array of ornamental techniques 
employed in actual performances, and also very surprised by the lack of coherence in 
nomenclature as well as the execution of the named techniques. 

I undertook a survey of ornamental techniques used in the ‘outer’ repertoire, and 
conducted a study of their function as well as prescriptive elements in regard to when and 
how the ornaments are supposed to be employed. I found that within the genre of 
pre-modern ensemble playing, the Edo-period chamber music jiuta-sdkyoku,* the notation 
itself gives only indirect instructions or directions. I asserted that what a performer is doing 


7 Even though the komus6, i.e., the monks themselves, received official recognition in 1677 the sect was never 
officially established; the name of the sect was introduced by the monks, relating to a Chan Buddhist monk in the 
Tang dynasty China: Fuke (C. Puhua). See further Chapter 4. 

* The thesis was limited to jiuta, a genre of songs with the shamisen as the main accompaniment. These pieces are 
often performed in ensembles with koto, and sometimes also either with the bowed instrument kokyi or shakuhachi. 
The combined term jiuta-sokyoku was coined by the Japanese musicologist Hirano Kenji, denoting music for 
shamisen (jiuta), and koto (sokyoku) The musicians who brought the koto, originally a court music instrument, to the 
profane music scene were blind monks playing the lute biwa, often referred to as mdsd biwa players. These monks 
were also instrumental in introducing shamisen from Okinawa to Japan in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
The term gaikyoku is only used within the shakuhachi tradition to denote the ‘outer’ repertoire, i.e., profane music. 
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in an actual performance constitutes “‘a poietic process that consists of being stimulated by 
[the learned] patterns and applying them in the piece.”? The performer is not merely 
repeating a pattern that has been incorporated in his or her range of techniques; what the 
performer does is actually to create a new version at each performance, i.e., going through 
the poietic processes of creating and re-creating the piece. Implicit in this is that the 
student/performer has to analyse the content of the music. 

The analysis of a piece of music includes an interpretation of the piece, both the structure 
of the phrases, and elements of aesthetic considerations, such as: “How is this phrase 
supposed to be played?” (structural elements), and “How should I express this phrase?” 
(aesthetic elements). The result of this analytical process leads to a re-creation of the phrase, 
and in the end of the whole piece. 

The analytical process constitutes itself in a series of what will be referred to as 
Esthesical Processes,'° but we can call it an interpretation for the time being. At the time of 
my previous research, these processes were not at the center of my study. Eventually I came 
to realise that the interpretation is an interpretation of what in normal usage of the language 
is referred to as a ‘tradition’ of the art. A question that has been implicity present in my 
mind for quite a long time is how close my interpretation and re-creation is to the tradition, 
which in turn has led me to consider what elements constitute a tradition: what aspect of the 
tradition prescribes the correct way of conducting the studied and learned techniques? 

Plate 2: Two komuso walking the streets. The The prescriptive aspects seemed to be part of 

begging boxes are inscribed “Mydan Kyokai.” the way in which these techniques have been 

From the Ida Trotzig Collection. Meiji period. delivered from the past to our time. My 
teacher’s way of playing, which of course is 
based on the way he learned from his teacher, 
seemed to be in need of verification. All the 
various lineages of playing, the different styles 
or schools, all have a past. 

Some lineages of shakuhachi are only 
concemed with the fundamental honkyoku, and 
some perform both honkyoku and the profane 
gaikyoku. Both genres have their roots in the 
Edo period (1603-1867), and they have been 
transmitted as semi-oral traditions. Playing the 
honkyoku was the main activity of the monks 
belonging to the Fuke sect, but when the sect 
was abolished in 1871, in the very beginning of 
the Meiji period (1868-1912), some of its 
former monks and followers of their ideals 
established a religiously affiliated society in 
1883, the Mydan Kyokai.'’ The Meiji period 


Used by courtesy of the Etnografiska museet, 
Stockholm. 


° Gunnar Linder, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi no gaikyoku ni kansuru kenkyi, 1997, 66. 

'° See Section 1.6 for an explanation of this term. 

" Tomimori Kyozan, Mydan shakuhachi tsiikai, 1980, 18. (HAlii#z2). Myoan Kyokai was established after the ban 
on begging for Buddhist monks had been lifted in 1881, following a ten-year hiatus. Begging was once more 
allowed as a result of a request to this effect. The request was made by a number of monks, who wanted to fund the 
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was the end of the Edo-period feudal system, and the beginning of the Modern Period. 
During the Edo period Japan had only been trading with the Dutch, who had been secluded 
to an island outside of Nagasaki, and with the Chinese and Koreans. In the Meiji period 
Japan opened up further to the rest of the world, and incorporated in a vast fashion Western 
ideas and ideals into the new modern society. 

The Myodan Kyokai became the gathering point for practitioners who were only 
concerned with playing the fundamental repertoire, honkyoku, as part of their religious 
activities. The practitioners would be dressed in typical komuso attire, as shown in Plate 2: 
kimono, a tengai basket hat that covers the whole face, a begging box, and a Buddhist 
vestment — kesa. They are commonly referred to as belonging to the Myoan-ryi, a lineage 
consisting of several sub-lineages that developed after the establishment of the Myoan 
Kyokai. 

Most of the monks who had been centred around the main temples in Edo, however, 
belonged to the oldest of the still existing lineages, the Kinko-ryt, which was established in 
the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. In Edo, as in Kyoto, many monks of the 
Fuke sect had been involved in both playing profane music, and teaching shakuhachi to 
ordinary people, activities that were prohibited for the monks by law. However, because of 
these unlawful activities, the players who belonged to Kinko-ryii could more easily adapt 
themselves to the new society, with the support they had from their organisation, which was 
already established in that society. 

In the Meiji period, new styles of playing were also established, mainly concerned with 
ensemble playing, but also creating new music for the shakuhachi, for example the 
Tozan-ryt, Ueda-ryi, and Chikuho-ryi. The Myoan players, the Kinko players, and the 
newly born styles all claim some connection to older ways of playing. What, then, makes 
one lineage closer to the origin, what is the ‘real thing’ in shakuhachi playing, and are all 
the different styles really of the same origin? 

These two themes became the starting point for my present research: the historical 
authenticity of a tradition, and the elements of its transmission. 


rebuilding of the main hall of the Tofuku-ji in Kyoto, a temple of Rinzai Zen Buddhism, which had been destroyed 
in a fire. One of the main temples of the Fuke sect was MyOan-ji, also located in Kyoto. After the abolishment of the 
Fuke sect, some artefacts from Myoan-ji were handed over to the head priest of Zenkei-in, a sub-temple within the 
compounds of Tofuku-ji. 
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1.2 Disposition 


The study is concerned with two core issues, each dealing with one of the two central 
questions above. Chapter 1, Sections 1.3 to 1.5 contain a discussion of the theoretical 
foundation for the present study. Section 1.6 contains a description of an analytical model 
that I employ in this study, and a discussion of the methodology used in the analyses. 

Before entering the actual analyses, I introduce in Chapter 2 the main source material, 
both primary and secondary sources. The succeeding Chapter 3 is an introduction to the 
shakuhachi as an instrument, and to its older history in Japan. The shakuhachi was imported 
from the mainland (probably both China and the Korean kingdoms) at the latest in the first 
half of the eighth century. At this time it was used as a musical instrument within the court 
music. This usage formally ended in the middle of the ninth century, but the shakuhachi was 
still used by people at the court possibly as late as the early sixteenth century. 

The shakuhachi became a religious implement during the Edo period (1603-1867), and 
Chapter 4 contains a discussion of the invention of a tradition in the Edo period, by a certain 
group of Rinzai Zen Buddhist monks called komuso. In this chapter I discuss the position 
the shakuhachi occupied in the contemporary Edo-period society, and I propose a possible 
re-interpretation of how these komuso became related to other monks that appear in the 
literature from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 

In Chapters 5 and 6 I discuss how a notion of tradition is re-created in twentieth-century 
studies. By alluding to similarities between the Edo-period komusd monks and earlier 
appearances of monks, referred to as boro-boro and komos6, most of the twentieth-century 
studies that I have investigated indicate an older indigenous tradition, which traces back to 
the fourteenth century. In these two chapters I analyse some of the primary material that is 
often quoted in secondary literature, in Chapter 5 sources relating to the boro-boro, and in 
Chapter 6 those relating to the komosd. I show how a thorough and critical study of these 
sources may indicate a lack of connection between these other types of monks, who are 
depicted in the twentieth-century studies as points in a linear development. Chapter 4 deals 
with the Edo period, and is therefore chronologically later than the issues discussed in 
Chapters 5 and 6. Chapter 7 contains a concluding discussion of the findings in Chapters 4 
to 6. 

Chapter 8 contains an analysis of writings that relate to prescriptive elements of 
performance techniques and aesthetics, the notation, and the resulting sonorous elements. I 
discuss here structural and aesthetic aspects of the music, in terms of fixed forms (kata). 
The notion of kata is discussed on the basis of secondary sources, as well as primary 
sources such as the ‘un-notated instructions’ that are an integral part of the music and its 
transmission. The chapter contains an analysis of the act of transmission, the processes 
leading to a transmission of prescriptive elements and the experience of the receiver — the 
Poietic and Esthesic Levels mentioned in Section 1.1 above, and further discussed and 
explained in Section 1.6 below — including a discussion of the ontological status of the 
pieces that are transmitted. The Poietic Level requires a discussion of intentionality in music. 
I have limited the discussion to the intentionality of the performer/transmitter in a 
Transmission-type of Enactment, upon which I elaborate in Section 1.4.2 below. 
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1.3 Introductory Discussion: The Field of Study 


The substantive content of traditions has been 
much studied but not their traditionality. 


1.3.1. Traditional Music Edward Shils, “Tradition,” 1971, 124. 


1.3.1.1 The Notion of Tradition in Performing Arts and Music 


What are the characteristics of tradition? Music played on a ‘traditional’ instrument gives a 
sense of something genuine. The very words ‘tradition’ and ‘traditional’ seem to imply that 
there are certain, yet undefined, qualities that belong to the art form. Expressions like 
“traditional Japanese music” and “the tradition of shakuhachi playing,” signify not only 
‘music’ and ‘shakuhachi’ as such. In the everyday usage of the words, some quality has 
been added, and the expressions “Japanese music” and “shakuhachi playing” do seem to 
have other qualities than their ‘traditional’ counterparts. In the early days of folklore studies 
in the West, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the concept of folklore connoted 
tradition, ancient customs, festivals and old ballads. The content of the old narratives and 
customs were not in conformity with common beliefs based on the observed reality, which 
led the urban literati, that first conceived of folk arts, to perceive folklore as something 
irrational and rural. Dan Ben-Amos, a folklore scholar, states that traditionality, irrationality, 
and rurality, together with transmission from generation to generation gave way to the 
notion of folklore as un-authored art forms. These were the attributes bestowed upon 
folklore, according to Ben-Amos in one of his writings on the subject. 


[B]y default rather than merit, anonymity became an earmark of folklore. Indigenous 
prose or poetry became part of folklore only after the memory of its creator had been 
erased. Then, the seal of anonymity sanctioned tradition as genuine. It legitimized songs 
and tales as integral parts of the cultural heritage of society.” 


The view of traditional art as an unchanging, genuine form of art goes back to 
eighteenth-century Europe, when the notion of creation changed, and creation as such 
became the field of activity for artists.’ Very generally speaking, a popular notion of 
‘traditional performing arts’ (dent6 geind)'* in Japan would be an old, unchanging art form, 
probably with its roots in pre-Meiji-period Japan. On the other hand, when it comes to 
music, I have encountered people who, when confronted with the concept of ‘traditional 
music’ (dento ongaku), first of all come to think of the children’s songs that have been 
taught in the mandatory school education since the Meiji period. These songs were 
composed based on Western music theory, and used to introduce Western music as the main 


2 Dan Ben-Amos, “The Idea of Folklore: An Essay,” 1983, 2. Emphasis added. 

'S See Section 1.3.3.2 below. 

' The word geind is translated as “(public) entertainment, performing arts” and I prefer the translation ‘performing 
arts’ to ‘entertainment.’ ({a#i22f8). 
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current of music education in modern Japan.’ To be ‘traditional’ thus encompasses a wide 
range in both time and substance. The twentieth-century sociologist Edward Shils asserts 
that in many usages of the term ‘tradition’ it is implied that the substantive content of the 
tradition is in compliance with, and respectful of, traditionality. He gives the following 
examples of conditions that have to be met to indicate such compliance and respectfulness, 
which are similar to the attributes of folklore put forward by Ben-Amos above. 


... If they are transmitted orally rather than in writing; if they are a matter of hearsay and 
not of established facts; if there is no evidence for their factual assertions and no 
ratiocination associated with their normative ones; and if their authors or originators are 
anonymous rather than individually identifiable by name.’° 


An internet Google search with the web browser Safari, using the characters HA (a iix2 te 
(nihon no dent6 geindo: Japanese traditional performing arts), returns 1.51 million Japanese 
language pages, where the top pages consist of NHK, Wikipedia, Yahoo, and Japan Arts 
Council. Leaving out the word ‘Japanese’ (nihon no) returns some 3.48 million Japanese 
language pages, with the addition of an NPO, the ATAP or Association for Traditional 
Performing Arts of Japan, among the top hits.'’ These pages give information about such 
well-known stage arts as NO, Kabuki, and Bunraku, but also relates to broadcasts of hogaku, 
‘national music,’ by the nationwide non-commercial broadcasting corporation NHK, Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation.'* Some pages also relate to local folk music activities, or the 
promotion of such activities, and again, some pages explain the word dento geind as 
denoting ‘Japanese culture’ prior to the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 

NHK, the de facto official media channel, uses the phrase nihon no dento geino, whereas 
the use of the word dentd in other official circumstances is scarcer. The National 
Association for Performing Arts started up under the name of the National Theatre of Japan 
in 1966 in accordance with the National Theatre Law. The name was changed in 1990 to 
Japan Arts Council,'’ and again reorganised as an independent administrative institution in 
2003 under the same name.” Within the ambitus of their homepage there is a Traditional 


'S In the enactment of the first law on a new school system (gakusei), one reads, “There will be a lack [of teachers] 
for a foreseeable future.” (477 Z* XK < ). 

The “Gakusei” (““ii]) of August 3, 1872: Accessed from the homepage of the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, 
Science and Techonology at http://www.mext.go.jp/b_menu/hakusho/html/hpbz198102/hpbz198102_2_012.html on 
February 10, 2009. 

Kikkawa Eishi holds that: “The traditional Japanese music did not hide away completely from the beginning of the 
Meiji period, but due to the Western music, its shadow became gradually thinner, and gradually it was pushed aside 
into the backstreets [of society]. This is strongly connected with the fact that the only national music school, Tokyo 
Music School, almost completely discarded traditional music, and became a school for Western music.” (HI}AIRFFVIC 
HOTS, IRL CARD IBGE ROSS OZ Whe DIF CHET DS, FRIED Few (CRAIC DE ¢ Ee RIC BORIC PT 
ffok., EDIE, ME-DOAWORRFR CH S RAGTRFBAS, (ZEA CERT OTE CC, ERR k ok 
LMA RDSS ZS. ). Kikkawa Eishi, Nihon ongaku no rekishi (1965), 1990, 354. 


‘© Edward Shils, Tradition, 1981, 17. 
17 


Changing the language setting to ‘All languages’ actually decreased the return with a fraction: 1.46 and 3.32 
million respectively. With the web browser Firefox the return for both language settings was almost the same: 
“Japanese language” gave 1.5 and 3.5 million returned pages, and ‘All languages’ gave 1.46 and 3.41 million pages 
for the respective search words. I did not change any other parameters. 

'S NHK is the abbreviation of Nippon Hésd Kyokai (HA#Gxt4), a publicly owned corporation funded by license 
fees for the reception of televised broadcasts, a mandatory fee for anyone who owns a TV-set in Japan. 

'9 A literal translation would be: Association for the Promotion of J: apanese Art and Culture. (AAS 5c{btieal). 


°° This reorganisation was part of the privatization of national agencies during the Koizumi administration. (489747 BGK A). 
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Performing Arts Database, dent6 geind détabésu, but apart from this appearance, the word 
dento is not used. Also in the official Japan Arts Council Law that regulates the activities of 
the council, the word dentd is not used. Instead, the phrasing is “Japanese Performing 
Arts.’2! 


1.3.1.2. The Japanese Word for Music 


This thesis deals with ‘traditional music,’ so a short comment on the word for ‘music’ in 
Japanese is required. In modern Japanese the compound 773 (read ongaku in Japanese) is 
used to denote ‘music,’ but it was not used as a generic term denoting ‘music’ until the 
beginning of the Meiji period (1868-1911).”” The compound can be found in texts in Japan 
and of course also in China, where the compound 74% (read yinyue in Chinese) appears in 
old texts.”* 

The earliest appearance in Chinese books of the characters used for ‘music’ is in the 
Lushi chunqiu, from the third century BCE.” In the first paragraph of Book 5, Chapter 2 Da 
yue,” it says: “Yinyue originates in the distant past. Born of sobriety, founded on the genesis 
of all things.” The text continues by stating that Yin and Yang developed from the dyadic 
division of the universe, which indicates that the concept yinyue was regarded as a 
fundamental aspect of all that exists.”° 

In Lushi chungiu the compound 74% seems to have been used to denote music, but at 
times only the character # is used.”’ In a standard translation of Lushi chungiu, The Annals 
of Lu Buwei, the character 7 is translated as ‘sound,’ but also ‘tune,’ or ‘piece of music.’ 
Furthermore, the character # can denote ‘sounds,’ but it also means ‘voice.’”* In the third 
paragraph of Book 5, Chapter 2, one reads, “As a general principle, music [#] is the 
harmony between Heaven and Earth.” In the first paragraph of Chapter 4 it says, “It is the 
essential nature of the ear to desire sounds [#]; but if the mind finds no pleasure in them, 
the ears will not listen even to the Five Tones [%].” Again, in Book 6, Chapter 3, stories 
about the origins of the ‘eastern tunes,’ the ‘southern tunes,’ the ‘tunes of Qin,’ and the 
‘northern tunes’ are described, with the character 7 used to denote ‘tune.’ It is beyond the 
scope of this study to take into account the use in China of the compound word, or other 


>! http://www.ntj.jac.go.jp/ 

2 NOD, ongaku, p. 9 (Kuniyasu Y6). 

°3 The character ## denotes ‘sound,’ and the character %%/3§ with the Japanese reading gaku denotes ‘music,’ but the 
character is also used for ‘comfort,’ ‘pleasure,’ ‘amusement,’ etc. 

24 wt Pe ARK (Japanese: Ryoshi-shunji), by Lu Buwei ((H##, ?-235 BCE; J. Ryofui). Literally Mister Lu’s Spring 
and Autumn Annals. In The Annals of Lu Buwei, translated by John Knoblock and Jeffrey Riegler, 2000, [1], one 
reads: “Lu was prime minister of the state of Qin on the eve of the founding of the Qin dynasty, [and] Lu Buwei 
aimed to encompass the world’s knowledge in a great encyclopedia, compiled in 239 B.C. by a group of scholars 
retained by him.” Also YHJ, ryoshishunjii (HKR#k), Nakamura Shohachi (#N##/\, 1926—), October 31, 2010. 
Ryofui lived in the Spring and Autumn Era of Warring States (4#fK#RIEIRF{*). 
31 Japanese dai-gaku, Kk. 

°° Accessed from http://ctext.org/lv-shi-chun-qiu/da-yue/zh on January 20, 2011. (SZ PrHRAA > ERE AI 
A-° AWA > RMS ° Beit» —L—T > AMRE - ). 

°7 Tn Chinese, this character has the reading yue with the meaning ‘music,’ and /e with the meaning ‘happiness.’ 


°8 Hui Yu, ed., Xin shiji hanying da cidian (A New Century Chinese-English Dictionary), p. 1446. 
2° John Knoblock and Jeffrey Riegler, transl., The Annals of Lu Buwei, 2000, 138: N& . AihzAM . BZA; 142: B 
Zips DRE > HAE; 160-162: RRR, Bisthwe BRR, BiaeAte. 
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words used for ‘music.’ It does, however, seem likely that the compound word yinyue — or 
its constituents — did not have the same field of denotation as the modern English word 
‘music’ has. The quote above — “Yinyue originates in the distant past” — could well describe 
a notion of ‘pleasant sounds’ that are founded on the genesis of all things, or even some 
eternal heavenly sounds that bring joy and amusement. 

The earliest known appearance of the compound 73 for ‘music’ in Japan is from the 
beginning of the eighth century, and in the Shoku-Nihongi, completed in 791, there is a 
note referring to the year 752: 


On the twenty-second day of the fourth month in the fourth year of the Tenpyd-shoho 
Era: “Upon the completion of the great statue of Vairocana, the consecration began. ... 
The gagaku musicians, and [people from] many of the temples, performed a variety of 
music [#38], and everybody gathered.”*! 


In Shaseki-shi, written by the Buddhist monk Mujt in 1283, there is also a remark about 
music. In Chapter four, section six of the Yonezawa-bon of Shaseki-shi, one reads that 
“music [772] could be heard from the sky.”°? The term ongaku, denoting ‘music,’ is thus an 
old term also in Japan, but, as mentioned above, it has not had a central position — and it has 
not been used as a generic concept — in the Japanese vocabulary before the Meiji period. 
The Japanese musicologist Hirano Kenji argues that the compound, and the character 3X, 
used as an abbreviation, were “loan words, imported from Chinese, and their primary use 
was, as one can expect, probably to denote foreign music,’”*’ as the quote above from the 
Shoku-Nihongi also indicates. The compound word was also used to denote sound 
phenomenons that were “lacking in concreteness,”** as indicated by the quote from 
Shaseki-shi above. 

In Heian period texts, the compound 773s and its constituent 38 (or 4%) have been used 
with other readings: utamai (literally “song and dance’), mono no ne (literally ‘sound of 
things’), and asobi (literally ‘play’).*° 

The term asobi appears in literature from the Heian period Japan (794-1185).°° In 
classical Japanese it is a verb with a wide array of denotations, ranging from playing (both 
what children do and games for adults such as shdgi or go), going on an outing, a boat ride, 


*° The term appears in the Taihd Legal Codes (AS¢f(!4+ Taihd-ritsuryo), a centralized code of administrative laws 
enacted in 701. (HHJ, ongaku: p. 176. DAIJIRIN, taihd ritsuryo: p. 1453.) 

3! KOKUGO, Vol. 4, ongaku: p. 153. Vairocana is normally written IKEA (birushanabutsu) but the great 
Buddha statue at Nara Todai-ji is referred to as HASH A ABIM& (todaiji rushana butsuz6). Vairocana is the astral 
body of the historical Gautama Buddha, and in Japan is also regarded as the embodiment of the Buddhist notion of 
emptiness. ZP4 (kinonotori, itsuyi) is the 20 day of the month. GOVE PEMA ZY AAR, RABE, <I) 
HEARSE PA TERIOR AR, ). 

 KOKUGO, Vol. 4, ongaku: p. 153. (20 Hic kHz). Shaseki-sha (i448) is further discussed in Chapter 5, 
Section 5.3. The Yonezawa-bon (KR) is supposedly close to the original text by Muji Ichien (f#f:—FJ, 
1226-1312). 

33 Hirano, “Nihon ni oite ongaku to wa nani ka,” 1988, 19. (‘HERE A Le IRGE CHO, SORROWS, PlSO 
KEEN RELEDDCHDEIEFT CHS, ) 

* bid. (UMEEHK&). 

2 Kikkawa, Nihon ongaku no biteki kenkyt, 1984, 18-23. 

© KOGO, asobi: p. 30. 
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or hunting. It also denotes holding a feast or party, the playing of kagura music,” but also, 
generically, playing music and singing songs. The word asobi, thus, denotes activities, 
things one can do for fun, enjoyment, pleasure, or the like: its meaning is not limited to, but 
includes the playing of music. However, Motoori Norinaga, a famous eighteenth-century 
scholar on National Studies (kokugaku),”* argued that the character % by itself was read as 
asobi in ancient times, but that the reading utamai was also possible. The latter reading had 
been established in the early eighth-century Nihon shoki (The Chronicles of Japan), 
referring to music that was imported from the three kingdoms on the Korean peninsula: 
Paekche, Silla, and Goguryeo. Eventually, utamai came to denote foreign music and 
domestic music that was influenced by imported music, and asobi was used to denote music 
with an indigenous origin. The term asobi, used to denote ‘music’ rather than other forms of 
entertainment, most likely did not refer to what we, today, mean with the word ‘music’: it 
was a fusion of dance, music, and words (song or recitation).°” 

Several terms are used in various genres of music that have an origin before the Meiji 
period. The word gaku (3s) is normally understood as the court music, gagaku (#3). Other 
words have been used, and appear in program notes, and in writings about Japanese music. 
For example: ongyoku (il), song accompanied by shamisen or koto in vaudeville theatres; 
no-bayashi (#éMEF-), the ensemble in the No theatre, and its music; yokyoku (iHH), the text of 
a No play; shira-byoshi (A+), a form of song and dance performances in the Heian and 
Kamakura periods; sdkyoku (4), Koto music normally with song; jiuta (Jak), songs 
accompanied by shamisen; nagauta (2"A), one of the music ensembles used in the Kabuki 
theatre, and its music; and so on. In the modern usage of language, these terms denote music 
in a wide sense when we attempt to explain them, e.g., “nagauta is a music form that is used 
in Kabuki,” but more accurately, they are terms that relate to, and identify, specific genres. 

Even if the word ongaku seems to have appeared more often in Edo period texts, the 
notion of ‘music’ as a generic concept was not fully introduced until the Meiji period. The 
musicologist Hirano Kenji refers to the book Kabuongaku no ryakureki (An Abbreviated 
History of Song, Dance, and Music) of 1888, and states that this book incorporates Japanese 
classical music in the term ongaku. However, according to Hirano, “after that, centred 
around people concerned with Western music, we can say that the tendency to use the word 
‘music’ [ongaku] limited to [denote] only Western music [yogaku] grew stronger.” As a 
contrast to Western music (yogaku) the term hégaku (national music) became more popular. 
This term has a wide definition, as a contrasting term to yOgaku. It is also used in a more 
narrow definition, denoting music that developed in the Early Modern Period, e.g., music 
for koto, shamisen, and shakuhachi. In this narrow definition, music of the Ancient and 
Medieval Periods, e.g., gagaku, sutra chanting (shomyo), and NO music, is not included. 
Neither does the narrow definition include folk music or other kinds of local and regional 
music.*! 


7 The word kagura (#38) literally means ‘god music,’ and it is a type of music that probably existed in Japan before 
the music from Tang dynasty China and the Korean Kingdoms entered in the seventh to the eighth centuries. There 
are ‘local kagura’ called sato-kagura (241138), and ‘noble kagura’ called mi-kagura (fil@238). 

*8 See also Section 7.2.2.3. 

* NOD, ongaku, ‘gaku’ no kun to imi (Music: The reading of ‘gaku’ [music] and its meaning): p. 9-10 (Kuniyasu 
YO). See also Section 3.2.1 for a short discussion of how and when the shakuhachi was imported to Japan. 


“° NOD, ongaku, nihon de no ‘ongakuw’ no yorei (Music: Examples of ‘music’ in Japan): p. 10 (Hirano Kenji). 
a DAJJIRIN, hdgaku: p. 2202. See also Section 1.3.3.4. 
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Thus, the present study is concerned with hdgaku in the above narrow definition, 
especially the music of the shakuhachi and its possible connections to older music forms. 
For the sake of simplicity, in the present study I use the words ‘music’ and ongaku in this 
narrowly defined meaning when talking about shakuhachi music. 


1.3.2 Tradition: Definition and Etymology 


Shino Arisawa discusses the term ‘traditional’ in her doctoral thesis Changes in the 
transmission of “traditional” music: the case of Japanese jiuta-sokyoku, where she states 
that “the word dento was created around the 1930’s as a translation of the word ‘tradition’ 
in English, ... [but] some scholars associated this translation with political ideologies linked 
to the type of ethnocentrism found in Nazi Germany,”*” among which Arisawa mentions the 
folklorist Yanagita Kunio. If we initially disregard the possible connotation of the word to 
any nationalistic or militaristic ideaologies, it is of interest to see how the Japanese 
perceived the concept ‘tradition’ in translation. The character for den (fs) is read, as a 
transitive verb tsutaeru, ‘to convey,’ as an intransitive verb tsutawaru, ‘to be conveyed,’ or 
-zutai, which means ‘along.’ In older texts, e.g., Genji Monogatari, the noun tsutae is used 
with the meaning ‘legend’ or ‘tradition,’*’ a usage which prevails in modern Japanese. The 
character 16 (ji) is read, as a transitive verb suberu, ‘to gather together,’ or ‘to unify,’ and as 
an intransitive verb subaru, ‘to be gathered together,’ or ‘to be unified.’ It also refers to that 
which is unified, gathered from early times, under control and following precedent: rules, 
nori (¥&); unified rules and fundamental laws and regulations, toki (#i#!). If we keep its 
lexical meaning, the term dento thus denotes a unification of what is conveyed, a 
transmission that is kept intact and in line with its rules. The lexical definition of the word 
dento is as follows: 


The reception and handing down of systemized, both tangible and intangible, formations 
of customs, conventional practices, styles, tendencies, thought, blood lineages, etc., from 
old times. Also, the systemized formations, which have been handed down.“ 


I have translated the central word keito as “systemized formations.’ The encyclopedic 
explanation of this word is: “That which is unified according to a uniform order or rule. 
Also, that connection. Thoughts, ideas, etc., that belong to the same lineage.” 

Examples of usage of the word dento are given from four different works in the most 
common encyclopedia:*° (1) the Hohei soten,”’ Infantry Drill Manual, revised in 1909, (2) 
the novel Yukiguni (Snow Country, first published 1935-37) by Kawabata Yasunari, (3) the 


*” Shino Arisawa, “Changes in the transmission of “traditional” music,” 2008, 16. 

“8 KOKUGO, Vol. 14, tsutae: p. 2. 

“ KOKUGO, Vol. 14, dentd: p. 362. GR PSO, L&E) + Beat + filly + BAM mI EL ATMO AB FRA SE 
bt, EK, AIO RRMB. ). 

* DAIJIRIN, keitd: p. 754. 

4© These references are from KOKUGO, Vol. 14, dento: p. 362. 

“7 35 reat 
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Law on School Education from 1947, and (4) Shen Yue, a fifth-century Chinese person of 
letters.** 

The Law on School Education from 1947 received its latest revision on June 3, 2011. In 
the above quoted lexica, the word tradition is used in Article 18, but in this revision it has 
been moved to Article 21, paragraph 3, with a slightly different wording. The text and 
placement in the latest revision has not changed since the previous one in 2007. 


1947 To give guidance to a correct understanding in respect to the present state and 
tradition of [one’s] native place and the nation. 


2011 To give guidance to a correct understanding in respect to the present state and 
history of our country and [one’s] native soil, respect tradition and culture, and 
cultivate an attitude of love towards our country and [one’s] native soil, which 
have bred these [traditions and culture] i 


The Hohei soten was a military command, approved by the Emperor, indicating the 
training and combat standards for the foot soldiers. In the early years of the Meiji period a 
translation of similar works in French and German was used, but following the 
Russo-Japanese war 1904-1905, a revised version was published in 1909. The only original 
text I have been able to obtain is a revised version from 1940, where the phrase “The 
National Army, which is endowed with a brilliant tradition, ..2° is used. This version is 
supposedly basically the same as the 1909 revised text: “The early Meiji text was nothing 
more than a translation from French and German texts, but after the Russo-Japanese war, in 
1909, fundamental revisions were added. After that small amendments were made, but 
basically it didn’t change until the defeat in the war.”°' This supports Arisawa’s comment 
about Japanese scholars who found the word dento to be polluted with militaristic 
connotations. Without access to the older text it is of course impossible to find solid support 
for Arisawa’s statement that the word dento was first used in Japan in the 1930’s, but even 
if dento was used in the 1909 Hohei soten we can, however, conclude that the word — with 
the denotation ‘tradition’ — is not so old in Japan: it has been used in modern Japanese for 
somewhere approximately between seventy-five and one hundred years. 

In lexica, according to the most comprehensive character dictionary,” the oldest 
reference to the usage in China is to the so-called “Records of the Eastern Barbarians” in the 
“The History of the Later Han”*’, and it reads: {tit(##. The meaning is to transmit that 


48.7; Shin’ yaku (i&#, 441-513), a prominent scholar and historian. 

* http:/law.e-gov.go.jp/htmldata/S22/S22HO026.html, May 22, 2010 and October 21, 2011. 

1947 MER OBA OBR & RHIC OT. TEL BEB I 

2011 FRA CABAL OBUK & ESIC OVC, TEL BEARISH COLE RL, SMG EMEC KA CER RAS CMLERS 
lik} @ #8 9 , which is the exact same wording as in 2007. 

°° From the Summary of the Infantry Drill Manual (4 Sc #RItM@ HH 3 Mek SRMeAT SIR), at 
http://www.warbirds.jp/sudo/infantry/il .htm, accessed on May 24, 2010. Also in KOKUGO, Vol. 14, dento: p. 362. 
>! YHI, hoheisdten (540), Fujii Haruo (IFA, 1928-), May 24, 2010. HiaWMO DIEZ IY A EL VOOR 
MIMLAICT SkPoKDS, ARMIRO 1909 4 (WA 42) MAW eee OMA Ste. Wes Hoe DS, ALAIN E 
CEb bigot. 

>? Morohashi, Vol. 1, p. 906. 
%3 ssf: The Records of the Eastern Barbarians (C. Dongyi-zhuan (also KH); J. Toiden) of WB: The History 
of the Later Han (C. Houhanshu; J. Gokan-jo). The phrase appears in Section 27: T&feiuina Het, GLU Ae, ML 
ARR Bd. ACC, GH = are, BEARS, TTA. HORSES SEB. SAB Gt, JSR PHL, 
db Ag FG BR, SS A ee RA ZR, SARE, (Ai, HUES A, | (Chinese Text Project at 
http://ctext.org/hou-han-shu/dong-yi-lie-zhuan, October 30, 2010). 
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which has been unified (from early times gathered, under control and following precedent) 
from generation to generation. In the writings of the above-mentioned Shen Yue, the quote 
is from an order of amnesty given at a ceremonial investiture of the Crown Prince. The 
quote reads: “Preserve the ceremonial vessels, and transmit the rules and principles from old 
times. These matters are [highly] esteemed.” 

The essence of this sentence is to retain (protect, preserve) the vessels used in 
ceremonies,” and to transmit that which has been unified (from early times gathered, under 
control and following precedent), and further, in the second half of the line, that it is of 
grave importance to achieve this very thing. In both these cases, the character f%, ‘to 
transmit,’ is the predicate, and #%, that which should be transmitted, is the direct object of 
the action of transmitting. Thus, neither of these instances expresses a notion of dento — 
‘tradition’ — as a concept. The oldest reference to the use of the character f that I have 
found is a reference to the Analects of Confucius.°° In the section referred to in lexica, the 
chapter “Zi Zhang,” the character denotes a verb. I have consulted three translations of this 
chapter in the Analects, which carry three different renditions: ‘deliver,’ ‘teach,’ and ‘impart’ 
respectively. The crucial part of Section 12 reads as follows: “According to the way of the 
superior man in teaching, what departments are there which he considers of prime 
importance and delivers? What are there which he considers of secondary importance, and 
allows himself to be idle about?”*” 

Here {# is translated in terms of ‘deliver.’ Another English translation reads: “In terms of 
a gentleman’s learning, what is to be taught first, what is to be taught last is similar to the 
categorization of plants.”°* Here the character for ‘way,’ 34, is used in the meaning of 
‘learning,’ and the ‘teaching’ is expressed with @, implying that ‘teaching’ was regarded as 
the process of delivering or transmitting certain aspects of learning and knowledge. Again, 
in another online resource, the translation of this passage reads, “what is to be imparted 
first,”’ which then implies a ‘communication of knowledge,’ but in the translation into 
Japanese at the same site the word oshieru (‘teach’) is used for the same character.” 

There does not seem to be any indication that Confucius, or any other scholar or prolific 
writer of ancient times, used the two characters ff and ii as a compound denoting the 


+4 Morohashi, Vol. 1, p. 906. (ka, cA Fie: “SRarteigi, Woe) ). KOKUGO, Vol. 14, dento: p. 362. As the 
reference is given in Morohashi it creates the impression that the quote is from the fifth century. However, this 
quote of Shen Yue seems to be from the book Wenyuan yinghua (<yi#H, J. Buneneiga) of 987 (KOKUGO, Vol. 
17, buneneiga: p. 553), some 470 years after Shen Yue’s death. Wenyuan yinghua, vol. 26, no. 432: 
http://guji.artx.cn/article/11281.html accessed on November 22, 2011. 

°° The character # refers to vessels or containers. My interpretation is that it refers to the ceremonial vessels, handed 
down from generations, but in a Buddhist context it may also refer to a vessel of ability, talent, or capacity. I find it 
more likely, though, that Shen Yue, as a historian and probably more of a Confucian than a Buddhist, refers to the 
ceremonial artefacts, rather than the more abstract notion of ability. Things and principles seem to be on his agenda, 
not individual capacity. 

°° The Analects (C. Lun Yu; J. Rongo); the character # appears in Chapter 19: Zi Zhang, according to the Chinese 
character dictionary Gudai hanyu cidian, p. 227. 


°’ Translation from the Chinese Text Project, http://ctext.org/analects/zi-zhang, October 30, 2010. Typing errors 
corrected, and emphasis added. The full section in Chinese reads: [¥iifA > “FBZ, Hwa, HO, HB, HAT 
R WA, ALAM, MZ?” PLAZA: “UGE! RMR | AZ, BUS 2 DEPRES 2 RAN, TDR. AZ, 
FSH ? AMAA, EP! A oH, BUCS, BURSTS, Sea GOK, DUH. |. 

ae Quoted in translation from Analects of Confucius, 1994, 366. Emphasis added. 

*» Available at Cheung, ed., http://www.confucius.org/lunyu/ed1912.htm, October 22, 2011. Emphasis added. 

® Tid. 
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concept of ‘tradition.’ Needless to say, a notion of traditionality may have existed — and 
most likely did exist — but it was not expressed in the compound word under discussion here. 
Furthermore, the references in Japanese lexica do imply that the usage of the word either 
changed during the first half of the twentieth century, or, more likely, that a new compound 
was created and ascribed the meaning ‘tradition.’ The accepted view among scholars in 
Japan is that dento is a translated word, denoting the Western concept of ‘tradition,’ and it 
seems likely that the compound word was incorporated in the vocabulary in China by way 
of Japan. 


ok CK OK 


The introduction of the concept in modern Japanese is pre-dated by the modernization of 
Japan, kindai-ka, which began in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The term 
kindai-ka has two meanings in Japanese: firstly, a historical meaning, which denotes the 
time from the Meiji period up to WWII in Japan, when Japan was heavily influenced by 
Western ideas; and secondly, an abstract meaning, with a more generic denotative field of 
any re-organisation that involves a political, economical, cultural, or structural change, 
without any specified time, or geographical location.®' With ‘modern’ or ‘modernization’ I 
refer to the former definition of the term. We may conclude that it seems likely that the term 
dento was either coined, or gained popular use, to contrast older cultural phenomena with 
‘modern’ aspects of culture and society. 

Since the language of this thesis is English, it would not suffice to discuss only a 
definition of the Japanese word, but rather to see if the word in English relates to the 
Japanese. The word ‘tradition’ has the following lexical meaning. 


1 a: an inherited, established, or customary pattern of thought, action, or behavior ... 


1 b: a belief or story or a body of beliefs or stories relating to the past that are commonly 
accepted as historical though not verifiable 


2: the handing down of information, beliefs, and customs by word of mouth or by 
example from one generation to another without written instruction 


3: cultural continuity in social attitudes, customs, and institutions 
4: characteristic manner, method, or style ... 62 


As a translated word, the content of the definitions would be expected to be fairly similar. 
The notion of unity that is prevalent in the constituent 6, unification, of the Japanese 
compound word may be seen as corresponding to ‘relate to,’ “commonly accepted,’ or 
‘continuity,’ but the unification process is not as strongly emphasized in the English word as 
in the Japanese. The Japanese definition also has “systemized formations,” which implies 
unification. The word keitd contains the same character f6 as in dento, and can therefore be 
seen as literally meaning “lineage unification,” or the like. 

In order to define something that is in unity with previous and present aspects of the art 
form for the agents involved, they need a set of rules or standards by which they can judge 
the level of unification with previous or preceding individual instances of music making, to 


°! YHI, kindaika (i{*{t), Hamashima Akira (#%lIGE), October 9, 2010. 
ee MW/OR, ‘tradition,’ accessed March 29, 2010. 
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make certain that these individual instances are in line with the tradition. They might also 
require a set of fixed performance techniques, with which the individual musician is able to 
recreate new instances of the tradition in the same way as before. 

The shakuhachi music of today, in Japan and outside its borders, is almost entirely based 
on what is referred to as ‘traditional’ repertoires and performance techniques, regardless of 
whether the music performed is ‘traditional’ or ‘modern.’ It is conceivable that an 
individual musician is using old traditional techniques to perform new, modern music.®* The 
notions of ‘traditional repertoires’ and ‘traditional music’ are not always used consistently, 
and they are not necessarily based on a definition of when the ‘traditional’ music appeared 
or was created. Even ‘modern’ musicians, as contrasted to their ‘traditional’ counterparts, 
often insist on belonging to some ‘traditional’ group or lineage within the concept of a more 
general shakuhachi tradition. As one example of this, we can look at the largest lineage of 
shakuhachi in Japan today, in terms of the number of practitioners: the Tozan-ryt. This 
lineage was established in 1896 by Nakao Tozan.™ It comprises some 6,000 licensed 
teachers.© Nakao Tozan composed a new repertoire of solo and duo pieces for the 
shakuhachi, referred to as tozan-ryii honkyoku, but these pieces do not have any connection 
to the music of the Edo period komusd. Tozan-ryti performers did, and still do, perform in 
the ‘traditional’ Edo period chamber music.” Within the Tozan-ryi, the new compositions 
by Nakao Tozan are referred to as ‘art music,’® in contrast to the usage of shakuhachi for 
begging up to the end of the Edo period. At the same time, shakuhachi is perceived as a 
traditional art. In a bulletin on the official homepage of Tozan-ryi Gakkai announcing that 
Yamamoto Hodzan™ had been designated a Living National Treasure,” one reads that 
“[Yamamoto Ho6zan] has vastly contributed to the fact that shakuhachi music, which is [part 
of the] Japanese traditional arts, has become widely known throughout the world.” In the 
same bulletin it also says that “[t]he fact that [Yamamoto Hozan] ... has been designated 
Living National Treasure is a proof of that Tozan-ryii shakuhachi music has been 
acknowledged as an important traditional art that should be preserved as ethnic music [of 
Japan].””! 


® In reality, this is often the case. However, changes in performance techniques and in the making of instruments, 
etc., are also common, in order to better accommodate ‘modern’ influences, especially from Western classical and 
popular music. 

* Nakao Tozan (*h/e#bil!, 1876-1956). 

® Tozan-ryii has divided in various sub-groups, and the 6,000 licensed teachers are those in the Tozan-ryii Gakkai 
Foundation ( (4) #biLtsz, established in 1965), according to the official homepage of this Tozan-ryii lineage, 
available at http://tozanryu.com/ (accessed April 9, 2010). 


This genre is referred to as sankyoku ensembles of jiuta-sokyoku. See also Section 8.1.2. 

oT SHER. 

© ALTER. 

© Yamamoto Hozan (iia HiLi, 1937-). 

” The term in Japanese is jiiyO mukei bunka-zai hojisha, or more commonly, ningen-kokuhd. The new law for 
protection of important cultural properties, “Bunka-zai hogo-ho” O<{L4 tei), was implemented in 1950. This law 
included a new item: important intangible cultural properties, jiiyO mukei bunka-zai (BBN X14). The law of 
1950 was a fusion of the 1929 Law of preservation of national treasures (HI4fR7#%), and the 1933 Law of 
preservation of important artworks (#@33¢(himh 7 (RAF =E A VEE). It also absorbed the Law of preservation of 
historical sites, places with scenic beauty, and natural monuments from 1919 (s2Bi (LE &) ABR Aa eee). The 
law also came to intregrate two new concepts: the above-mentioned “Important intangible cultural properties,” and 
“Buried cultural properties” (HUwOc(KI). YHJ, bunka-zai hogohd OCtt4 Rib), by Enomoto Yukio (BAC rH ETH), 
May 14, 2010. (Gi32Mb I SCILI Peeae + ATAIEEISE). 

7 http://www.tozanryu.com/saikin/news.html, accessed April 15, 2010. Emphasis added. (HAR#ESHE TS & 
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In the following sections I will explore some notions about ‘tradition’ and ‘traditional’ in 
related disciplines in Western thought, that are relevant for the present study. 


1.3.3 Tradition as a Concept in Related Western Disciplines 


As mentioned in the previous section, the concept of something ‘traditional’ contains a 
handing-over of some central elements of the art form, and a unification process so that that 
which has been handed over remains consistent with what has been before. This implies a 
transmission from generation to generation, not only of the techniques required for 
becoming a practitioner of the art, but also of authority. Tradition thereby, of its own accord, 
associates itself with a respect for and an alignment with an authoritative body, be it society 
on the whole or a sub-cultural grouping, which holds the established rules of the tradition. 
The rules determine what and who could and should be counted as ‘traditional.’ These are 
rules that are decided in the discourse conducted within the borders of the society, group, or 
discipline, in order to determine authority within the group, what rules that should guide the 
discourse, and what and who should be allowed in. In his inaugural lecture, L’ordre du 
discours, Michel Foucault explicates different procedures, common to all societies, to 
control, select, organize, and allocate the production of discourse, “in order to avert its 
power and threat, master its randomness, and circumvent its heavy, fearsome materiality.””* 
Foucault mentions three types of such procedures: preclusion from discourse, procedures 
that are internal to the discourse, and procedures to determine the conditions for entering the 
discourse. “No one,” says Foucault, “enters the order of the discourse if he does not fulfill 
certain conditions, or from the beginning is not qualified to fulfill them.””* Some discourses 
are more difficult to enter than others.” Foucault asserts that the most visible form of 
restricting systems consists of what he terms rituals. 


A ritual determines what qualifications the speaking individuals must have (and who, in 
the game of dialogues, questioning, and recitation, shall take what positions and phrase 
what types of utterances), it decides the gestures, behaviours, circumstances, and all the 
signs that must accompany the discourse. It also determines the supposed or forced 
efficiency of the words, what effects they shall have on those they are directed to, and the 
limits of their cogent value. The religious, legal, therapeutical, and partly also the 
political discourses can hardly be differentiated from this ritualisation that simultaneously 
determines both isolated properties and suitable roles for the speaking subjects.” 


FUR EIB TFET S LOS EICKES CAMS NEL /AICMILIEA © LCE TO ATI Ie te SEIS, ABLE 
RIVAS OSETIA & L CRAFTS S BET (RMSE CB CAI S WC & Oak CH O ). 

2 Foucault, Diskursens ordning (L'ordre du discours) (The Order of Discourse), Mats Rosengren, transl., 1993, 7. 
(Foucault, L’ordre du discours (1970), 1971, 11). 

ic Foucault, Diskursens ordning (L'ordre du discours) (The Order of Discourse), Mats Rosengren, transl., 1993, 26. 
(Here the word ‘order’ should be read in the meaning of a society or similar grouping, not in the sense of “the order 
of things.”) (Foucault, L’ordre du discours (1970), 1971, 39). 

™ Ty the “Translator’s Note,” the translator Mats Rosengren states that Foucault is using the French word discours 
with two meanings, apart from the more common meanings of “speech, lectures, and talking,” also to function as “a 
name of all written or uttered phrases” as well as “a name of that whole practice which generates a certain type of 
utterances” (p. 57). 

e Foucault, Diskursens ordning (L'ordre du discours) (The Order of Discourse), Mats Rosengren, transl., 1993, 28. 
(Foucault, L’ordre du discours (1970), 1971, 41). 
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Foucault does not make any differentiation between ‘modern’ and ‘traditional’ societies 
concerming the application of his order of discourse. A ‘traditional’ society reacts in the 
same way as a ‘modern’ society, even if the rules and rituals may differ. Obeying the rules 
of ‘tradition’ counters the very notion of creation of something new, and there arises a 
dichotomy between traditional values and newly created values, between ‘traditional’ and 
‘modern’ in the more generic meaning mentioned above (cf. also 1.3.3.2 below). 

The concept ‘tradition’ is, however, not very old in Western thought. The sociologist 
Joseph A. Soares reformulates the concept of tradition as it appears in social theory as one 
way of understanding “the logic of social action, group identity, and collective memory,””° 
but the use of the term ‘tradition’ in Western academic disciplines has not been much 
debated; rather it has been taken for too obvious, which has led to a rather ambiguous or 
vague concept. Soares gives his own sociological definition of ‘tradition,’ to which I refer at 
the end of the next section (1.3.3.1) as an example of tradition as a social construction. 

In the article “The Meanings of Tradition,” the folklorist, ethnologist, and historian 
Simon Bronner indicates that within the field of folklore studies there is an intimate 
relationship to the concept of ‘tradition.’ He gives some examples from a number of major 
introductory textbooks on folklore, e.g., “folklore denotes ‘expressive forms, processes, and 
behaviors ... that we judge to be traditional’...”"’ Thereby our subjective experiences of 
expressive forms become the centre of study. 

Conceptually, folklore and socio-historical studies are the disciplines of closest interest 
for the present investigation, but a philosophical view is also of significance. In the 
following three sections I will introduce discussions on the conceptual background to the 
notion of ‘tradition’: (1) from a socio-historical perspective, with respect to the social 
context and the historical authenticity of tradition; (2) from a philosophical perspective, 
with respect to the dichotomy between (static) tradition and (dynamic) creativity; finally, (3) 
from a folkloristic perspective, with respect to the oral elements and transmission. 


1.3.3.1 The Concept Tradition in Socio-historical Studies 


In the book Tradition, a major treatise on the subject from 1981, Edward Shils (1911-1995), 
a highly influential sociologists of the twentieth century, defines ‘tradition’ as “that which 
has been and is being handed down or transmitted.””* In Shils’s words, a tradition exists 
regardless of its truth-value, and the content of a tradition can contain both changed and 
unchanged elements. According to Shils, newcomers to a tradition may well hold the 
conviction that “the belief which they are newly acquiring is the same as it had been in the 
past,” but they could not know “what the belief was before they received it.”” On the other 
hand, for Shils, actions are never traditions in themselves. Enactment of authority, 
ceremonial or ritual actions are not tradition: “[they] can in various ways be transmitted as 


18 Joseph A. Soares, “A Reformation of the Concept of Tradition,” 1997, 6. 

7 Simon J. Bronner, “The Meaning of Tradition: An Introduction,” 2000, 99. (Quote from Robert Georges and 
Michael Owen Jones, Folkloristics, 1995). Emphasis by Bronner. 

"8 Edward Shils, Tradition, 1981, 13. 

” Tbid., 262. 
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traditions; they can become traditions.”*° Shils views any coherent system of rules and 
beliefs as a pattern, “which guides the reenactment.”*' Anything that has a past can, thus, be 
a tradition as long as somebody adhers to it, acknowledges it, and calls it a tradition. For 
Shils, modernism and tradition are not contrasting or conflicting concepts. A change can 
occur, and the relation to past events is arbitrary: the adherents to the tradition are not in a 
position (maybe) to tell whether it is ‘real’ or not, but for Shils that does not matter. 
Whatever we do builds on a past — a tradition — according to Shils. Obviously, whatever we 
do, we do it based on some rules, learned behaviour, or other framework. Nobody acts 
completely out of new decisions made every second, tradition-less. I find that this weakens 
Shils’s notion of tradition: in principle, anything is presently or potentially a tradition. There 
is, however, a time factor involved in Shils’s notion. A belief or a practice that does not gain 
followers or only survives for a short time is not a tradition: “It has to last over at least three 
generations—however long or short these are—to be a tradition.”*” 

The historian Eric Hobsbawm introduces another challenging usage of the word 
‘tradition’ in his introduction to the book The Invention of Tradition. It contains a thorough 
and frequently quoted discussion of the processes referred to as the ‘invention of traditions.’ 
Hobsbawm holds that the invention of tradition is “essentially a process of formalization 
and ritualization, characterized by reference to the past, if only by imposing repetition,” 
including, but not limited to, revival movements of past, no longer living traditions. 
Traditions can, thus, be newly invented or re-activated replicas of long-gone traditions, but 
neither of these instances of tradition has a living past; they cannot develop a past and not 
even preserve one, according to Hobsbawm. He contrasts this with “the strength and 
adaptability of genuine traditions ...,” and explains that “[w]here the old ways are alive, 
traditions need be neither revived nor invented.”** He refrains, however, from making any 
definition of genuine traditions, or any clear distinction from the invented ones, but treats 
them in one respect as very similar: “The object and characteristic of ‘traditions’, including 
invented ones, is invariance. The past, real or invented, to which they refer imposes fixed 
(normally formalized) practices, such as repetition.”* This statement raises two important 
questions. Firstly, if the invented traditions cannot preserve a past, how can then one quality 
of invented traditions be invariance? This seems contradictory, but his notion of invented 
traditions in this respect is that an invented tradition builds an idea of a past, which is 
qualitatively different from a real past, and keeps this idea of a past intact: “[invented 
traditions] normally attempt to establish continuity with a suitable historic past.”*° As I 
understand Hobsbawm, he means that an invented tradition does not thereby preserve a past, 
but rather a notion of a past, values and norms of behaviour — in a wide sense of the word — 
that are inculcated by repetition. The second question is how ‘real’ traditions can have the 
quality of invariance if they at the same time have “strength and adaptability?” Hobsbawm’s 
aim is not the ‘real traditions’ but the ‘invented ones,’ and he does not expound any further 


% Tbid., 31. 

5! Thid. 

© Thid., 15. 

83 Bric Hobsbawm, “Introduction: Inventing Traditions,” 1983, 4. 
* Tbid., 8. 

85 Tbid., 2. 

86 Thid., 1. 
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on the quality or mechanism of real traditions, except for categorizing them as alive, strong, 
and adaptible, but at the same time unchanging. 

The aim of Hobsbawm’s text is not to explicate the qualities or character of real and live 
traditions, but rather to disclose the mechanism of invented traditions. For Hobsbawm, the 
revival of traditions is a result of the liberal ideologies of social change in the nineteenth 
century that “systematically failed to provide for the social and authority ties taken for 
granted in earlier societies,’ which in turn created a gap between the older traditions and the 
modern society. Hobsbawm distinguishes three types of invented traditions that have 
developed since the time of the industrial revolution. 


[The invented traditions] seem to belong to three overlapping types: a) those establishing 
or symbolizing social cohesion or the membership of groups, real or artificial 
communities, b) those establishing or legitimizing institutions, status or relations of 
authority, and c) those whose main purpose was socialization, inculcation of beliefs, 
value systems and conventions of behaviour.®” 


He regards b) and c) as possible derivates of a), but holds that all three types developed in 
different parts of society on their own accord. Hobsbawm also gives an account of the 
structure of invented traditions, and their mechanism, in contrast to other forms of more or 
less ritualized practices. He makes a qualitative distinction between the ‘invented traditions’ 
on the one hand, and ‘custom’ and ‘convention’ — or ‘routine’ — on the other. 

For Hobsbawm, ‘custom’ does not preclude innovation and change, as long as the change 
appears compatible with precedent. What he refers to as ‘custom’ is what a practitioner of 
some profession does, and ‘tradition’ refers to “the ritualized practices surrounding their 
substantial action.”** 

Social practices that need to be carried out repeatedly tend to develop ‘convention’ for 
the sake of convenience. These conventions, or routines, may be formalized for the purpose 
of carrying the necessary practices to new practitioners: a form of transmission of 
structures; a pre-determined way of performing an operation. Such formalized routines do 
not, however, hold any symbolic or ritual functions in themselves. The conventional 
routines often function at their best when they become habitual, automatic procedures, 
which in turn require invariance. The routines may in such cases be confused with invented 
traditions, but their function and justification is, in Hobsbawm’s words, “technical rather 
than ideological.”* Routines are used pragmatically, but when the conventions or objects 
lose their practical use, they can be adopted and used symbolically. Hobsbawm exemplifies 
this with the wigs of lawyers, which changed in significance when the everyday use of wigs 
was no longer in vogue. To summarize Hobsbawm’s outline of ‘tradition,’ ‘custom,’ and 
‘routine’: 


57 Thid., 9. 
88 Tbid., 3. 
* Tbid., 3. 
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tradition A process of formalization and ritualization, characterized by a reference to a suitably 
selected, and often factitious, past history, inculcating certain values and norms of 


behaviour. 

custom The practices put into effect by practitioners, flexible in substance but formally 
compatible with precedent, which imposes substantial limitations on their ability to 
change. 

routine Conventional procedures for the execution of an operation or task, implemented for 


practical reasons, and lacking in symbolic value. 


Hobsbawm’s definition of ‘tradition’ points at a way of thinking that — in one way or 
another — attaches value to the ‘oldness’ and ‘authenticity’ that the tradition stands for, 1.e., 
it implies a wish for the past. I would, however, argue that the invention or construction of a 
tradition does not necessarily imply a reactionary or conservative mind-set:°° Any given 
tradition, invented or not, could be viewed as a way of creating identity among a group of 
people who acknowledge the practices that the tradition prescribe. The construction of a 
tradition may also be a way to introduce a new distinction in quite radical ways; something 
that breaks away from an existing practice, but requires a past in order to establish itself in 
the social context.”! 

Soares suggests a three-folded sociological definition of what he refers to as a ‘living 
social tradition,’ asserting that “it must engage a group of practitioners who have a sense of 
community based on a shared identification with a particular past.””* To make a summary of 
Soares definition, the requirement for something to be a ‘living social tradition’ is that there 
is a distinct social group with the following qualitites: (1) the group has a common identity 
derived from an interpretation of its past; (2) its collective memories have some objective 
expression in the material environment; and (3) the group performs activities that are guided 
by a spirit of continuity.”’ This definition closes in on ‘tradition’ as a social construct: 
whatever a social group A defines as their unique character, based on their own definition of 
the origin of the group, creates traces in the material world because of the activities that the 
group believes to be in accordance with what they are. In the words of a social 
constructivist: 


The theoretical formulations of reality, whether they be scientific or philosophical or even 
mythological, do not exhaust what is ‘real’ for the members of a society ... [and] ... the 
sociology of knowledge must first of all concern itself with what people ‘know’ as 
‘reality’ in their everyday, non- or pro-theoretical lives.™* 


°° T do not intend any political connotations here, even if there may be many instances where a political agenda is at 
work in the invention of tradition. With ‘reactionary’ I assume the following meaning: ‘relating to, marked by, or 
favoring resistance or opposition to a force, influence, or movement; especially, tendency toward a former and 
usually outmoded political or social order or policy,’ rather than the pejorative use of the word that was common in 
political rethoric and propaganda during the twentieth century. (Based on the definition of ‘reactionary’ and 
‘reaction’ in MW/OR). 

*! For example the Ueda-ryii was established in 1917, breaking off from the Tozan-ryi, which in turn was 
established in 1896. Shils would probably not regard the Tozan-ryii as a tradition in 1917, but it was an established 
organization at the time. The founder of Ueda-ryi made his own new compositions and created his own school or 
lineage, mixing old pieces with new music. 

ae Soares, “A Reformation of the Concept of Tradition,” 1997, 14. 

°? Thid., 16. Emphasis added. 

4 Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, 1981, 27. 
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This view yields a closed system that accomodates for Soares definition above, of 
tradition as a socially constructed entity. Edward Shils presents a similar view of tradition: 
he states that tradition is the traditum, that which has been handed down (or is being handed 
down). A traditum is something that once was created, performed, and believed in the past, 
but it doesn’t have to have a solid base: “To be a traditum does not mean that the persons to 
whom it is made present and who accept it, do so on the grounds of its existence in the past. 
Tradita can become objects of fervent attachment to the quality of pastness which is seen in 
them,””° and for some people it may even be the only reasonable thing to believe in. I do not 
see that the notion of a closed system of belief should be problematic in itself, but the 
relation to the past is central to any efic discussion on whatever tradition it may be. The 
anthropologist Jocelyn Linnekin asserts that any tradition that is defined by its members is a 
constructed tradition: “[T]he selection of what constitutes tradition is always made in the 
present; the content of the past is modified and redefined according to a modern 
significance. In nationalist movements, tradition becomes a rallying cry and a political 
symbol. Cultural revivalists search for an authentic heritage as the basis for ethnic 
distinctiveness; as they rediscover a culture they also create it.””° 

The notion of closed systems in which a tradition is transmitted, as put forward in the 
above sociological studies, is similar to some trends in folklore studies, where ‘tradition’ 
has been, and to some extent still is, at the center of interest. Before moving on to the 
research within folklore, I will discuss the concept of ‘creativity’ as opposed to ‘tradition’ 
in the Western world. 


1.3.3.2 Creativity and Tradition 


Paul Oskar Kristeller (1905-1999), a philosopher and scholar on Renaissance humanism, 
infers that the word ‘creativity’ became part of the standard English vocabulary as late as 
the middle of the twentieth century. Probably it was either coined or given a wider use by 
the philosopher Alfred North Whitehead in the 1920s,”’ whereas ‘creative’ and ‘to create’ of 
course have a much longer history. In the Western history of thought, the turning point for 
‘creativity’ came about in the eighteenth century, when not only God was creative, but also 
artists. 

Kristeller builds his notion of creativity on his theory that the Fine Arts were systemized 
for the first time in the eighteenth century, a view that has become generally adopted 
“among historians and philosophers of the art and by intellectual and cultural historians,” 
according to James I. Porter.** According to Kristeller, it was Abbé Batteux who took the 
decisive step towards a system of the fine arts, in his treatise Les beaux arts réduis a méme 
principe from 1746. Kristeller states: 


°° Shils, Tradition, 1981, 13. 
96 Jocelyn Linnekin, “Defining Tradition: Variations on the Hawaiian Identity,” 1983, 241. 
°7 Paul Oskar Kristeller, “‘Creativity’ and ‘Tradition’,” 1983, 105. 


8 James I. Porter, “Is Art Modern? Kristeller’s ‘Modern System of the Arts’ Reconsidered,” 2009, 1—2. Porter is 
critical of Kristeller’s theory, stating that there are other views available that “offer dramatically different pictures of 
the same ground that Kristeller covers in his essay” (p. 2). I will not dwell on Porter’s critique here; it is beyond the 
scope of this thesis, and the Kristeller dogma is to my knowledge still the generally adopted view in philosophy. 
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It is true that many elements of his system were derived from previous authors, but at the 
same time it should not be overlooked that he was the first to set forth a clearcut system 
of the fine arts in a treatise devoted exclusively to this subject. ... Batteux codified the 
modern system of the fine arts almost in its final form ... [starting] from the poetic 
theories of Aristotle and Horace, ..., and tried to extend their principles from poetry and 
painting to the other arts. ... He separates the fine arts which have pleasure for their end 
from the mechanical arts. ... In the central part of his treatise, Batteux tries to show that 
the “imitation of beautiful nature” is the principle common to all the arts, and he 
concludes with a discussion of the theatre as a combination of all the other arts.” 


The point that Kristeller wants to make is that the notion of fine arts, as compared to craft 
or mechanical arts, did not exist before that time, even though the notion saw its first light 
towards the end of the seventeenth century with the quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns, 
which came about in the early 1690’s due to the discoveries that had been made in the 
natural sciences. Even though the dispute related to literature, the Moderns were conscious 
of these achievements, and tried to separate themselves from the views of the more 
conservative Ancients. Kristeller claims that, from this controversy, the Moderns broadened 
the dispute by making “a systematic comparison between achievements of antiquity and of 
modern times in the various fields of human endeavor,”'”’ and developed a classification of 
knowledge and culture. By examining the claims by both the Ancients and the Moderns, a 
new perspective of art began to develop: in fields of human activity where mathematical 
calculation was crucial and accumulation of knowledge proved important, the new 
investigations showed, according to the Moderns of the time, that the progress of the 
Moderns over the Ancients could be clearly demonstrated. However, in fields that are 
dependent on the talent of the individual agent, “the relative merits of the ancients and the 
moderns cannot be so clearly established but may be subject to controversy.”!°! This was, 
according to Kristeller’s theory, the first time ground was cleared for a distinction between 
art and science. During the controversy Charles Perrault wrote Paralléle des Anciens et des 
Modernes in four volumes between 1688 and 1696, in which, according to Kristeller, he 
states that “in the case of poetry and eloquence, where everything depends on talent and 
taste, progress cannot be asserted with the same confidence as in the case of the sciences 
which depend on measurements.”!” 

To return to the issue of ‘creativity,’ Kristeller asserts that in the eighteenth century, 
poetry, music, and the visual arts, painting, sculputure and architecture were for the first 
time grouped together as fine arts: “The artist was guided no longer by reason or by rules 
but by feeling and sentiment, intuition and imagination; he produced what was novel and 
original, and at the point of his highest achievement he was a genius.”'”’ The notion of a 
creative mind that originates works of art could be seen as diametrically opposite to a 
tradition, where by definition preservation of form and imitation of classical works 
constitutes the re-creation of artworks. 


ea Kristeller, “The Modern System of the Arts: A Study in the History of Aesthetics Part II,” 1952, 20-21. 
100 Kristeller, “The Modern System of the Arts: A Study in the History of Aesthetics Part I,” 1951, 525. 
'l Tid. 

© Thid., 527. 

'3 Kristeller, “‘Creativity’ and ‘Tradition’ ,” 1983, 107. 
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1.3.3.3. The Concept Tradition in Folklore Studies 


The study of folklore comprises a wide array of artefacts, mentifacts, and sociofacts,'”* 
covering knowledge, thought, and art. For the present study, I will confine the discussion to 
cases where folklore is either directly concerned with, or where there is a logical link to, 
music and other performing arts. 

The concept of ‘tradition’ in folklore studies is not very much older than in social studies. 
According to the folklore scholar Allan Gomme, W. J. Thoms is credited with having 
coined the word ‘folklore’ in a letter to a journal, The Athenaeum in August 1846. In this 
letter he “suggested the term ‘folk lore’ to denote the study of traditional customs and 
beliefs and what had hitherto been known vaguely as ‘popular antiquities’.”'°° W. J. Thoms 
seems to have been rather careful not to use the word ‘tradition.’ According to another 
article on the development and meaning of the word ‘tradition’ by Simon Bronner, Thoms 
referred to tradition as “a genre steeped in the past rather than a concept of process or 
transmission.” Bronner continues by stating that Thoms queried whether the readers would 
be glad to read about “some record of old Time—some recollection of a now neglected 
custom—some fading legend, local tradition, or fragmentary ballad!”!°° I believe, however, 
that this concept of ‘tradition’ is still commonly used within a number of disciplines, where 
‘traditional’ then denotes something old, authentic, and unchanging. 

Following the nineteenth-century coining of the term ‘folklore,’ tradition was regarded as 
more or less the same thing as folklore. The folklore scholar Dan Ben-Amos critically noted 
that in this context, tradition, like lore, consists of “past knowledge that has accidentally 
survived, and without adequate attention will suffer a natural death.”'’’ According to 
Ben-Amos, for many folkloristic scholars adequate attention meant to collect and classify 
the knowledge that had yet not disappeared. In an earlier text, Ben-Amos stated that the 
criterion for something to be classified as folklore had, at least up to the 1970’s, been its 
existence as an oral tradition. If a narrative is written down, it ceases to be folklore and 
enters into the realm of literature. Folklore scholars had for a long time been adding certain 
ideals to the notion of what folklore should be, rather than to find a suitable definition. If 
definitions were made, Ben-Amos says, they tried to find a way of describing folklore in 
terms of it being a static, tangible object. He concludes: 


So far, most definitions have conceived of folklore as a collection of things. These could 
be either narratives, melodies, beliefs, or material objects. All of them are completed 
products or formulated ideas; it is possible to collect them. In fact this last characteristic 
has been at the base of the major portion of folklore research since its inception.'™* 


104 The terms ‘mentifact’ (ideas and beliefs of a culture) and ‘sociofact’ (social structures of a culture) were coined 


by Sir Julian Sorell Huxley (1887-1975). 

105 Allan Gomme, “The Folk-Lore Society: Whence and Whither,’ 1952, 3. From Gomme’s article one can 
conclude that The Athenaeum was a journal that no longer exists. 

16 Bronner, “The Meaning of Tradition: An Introduction,” 2000, 90. 

07 Dan Ben-Amos, “The Seven Strands of Tradition: Varieties in Its Meaning in American Folklore Studies,” 1984, 
104. 

108 Ben-Amos, “Toward a Definition of Folklore in Context,” 1971, 9. The text was published in 1971, but it first 
appeared in a shorter version as a presentation at the American Folklore Society Annual Meeting in Toronto, 
November 1967. 
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Countering the discussion above, ‘tradition’ could be defined as a process of transmitting, 
either orally or semi-orally in accordance with the old way of regarding ‘tradition,’ or in 
writing if we were to expand the concept. In either case this would denote nothing more 
than the mere process of transmitting, which on the other hand is the meaning of the Latin 
word tradere. To define ‘traditional shakuhachi music’ this way would, however, only lead 
to the phrasing “shakuhachi music that is handed down,” which would be nothing more than 
to make ‘transmission’ and ‘tradition’ synonymous concepts. 

If, on the other hand, we define ‘tradition’ as ‘that which is transmitted,’ we would reach 
a narrow definition in terms of something like transmitted entities within a specific social 
unit. In Ben-Amos words, “tradition is embodied in the literary forms that singers and 
narrators transmit to each other.”!”? If we translate this idea to shakuhachi music, it would 
denote a mass of transmitted music within a given lineage or guild, and the ‘traditional’ 
aspect of the music would be something that is carried by each guild’s leader, the iemoto.''° 
The actual mass of material is defined only in terms of the choice of the bearer of a 
tradition: a personalized canonization of the repertoire. 

The music of the shakuhachi is partly orally transmitted: there are notations, especially 
from the twentieth century. This would make it possible to define ‘traditional shakuhachi 
music’ in terms of a canon of pieces. In the world of shakuhachi music there are, however, a 
number of separate guilds that define their own canon of ‘classics’ or ‘basic repertoire,’ 
which do not necessarily have anything in common. The new guilds of shakuhachi music 
that arose in the early twentieth century have developed their own basic repertoires, and 
even in the oldest still existing lineage, the Kinko-ryi, different masters, iemoto, use 
different sets of pieces, different notations, and different ways of playing the pieces. By 
defining a canon of pieces, any group of shakuhachi performers who share a common view 
of what ‘tradition’ stands for, may well construe a tradition — projected in the past, in order 
to legitimize the present — with reference to the notion of a “living social tradition” that 
Soares proclaims (see above, Section 1.3.3.1). This notion is also mentioned by Ben-Amos 
in his statement that “the construction of tradition as a symbolic past has social purposes, 
one of which is the creation of an identity for a group.”''' To define a tradition for a group 
includes a choice of factors to determine the group’s affiliation with a past. The 
above-mentioned anthropologist Jocelyn Linnekin states that the use of tradition as a 
defining factor of a group is an example of both objectification and invention of a symbolic 
construct: “As a self-conscious category, tradition is inevitably ‘invented’.”'!* This is the 
issue of Hobsbawm’s concept of invented traditions, which has been discussed above. 

Instead of this static view of folklore and tradition, Ben-Amos offers his theory: Folklore 
is not an aggregate of things, collected and taken out of its context, not a process of 
transmission or the material transmitted, nor a defined canon of repertoire, but rather a 
process within a context — what he calls a “communicative process.” For Ben-Amos in 1971 


109 Th Ben-Amos, “The Seven Strands of Tradition: Varieties in Its Meaning in American Folklore Studies,” 1984, 
118. Emphasis in the original. In this text Ben-Amos explicates seven possible and existing ways of perceiving 
‘tradition.’ 

'° The iemoto (47%) is the de facto head of a group, and s/he also constitutes the group’s aesthetic standard. 

Nyy Ben-Amos, “The Seven Strands of Tradition: Varieties in Its Meaning in American Folklore Studies,” 1984, 
116. 


ioe Linnekin, “Defining Tradition: Variations on the Hawaiian Identity,” 1983, 241. 
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there was no difference between the process and the product; folklore was a performative 
act.''? The telling of the tale is the tale in its social setting, i.e., the interaction between 
narrator, the story, and the listeners, and folklore threfore becomes a communicative act in a 
defined context. For Ben-Amos, internationalization can spread the content of a story, create 
diffusion, but it is not folklore. As an act of communication, the interaction between a 
narrator or musician and the listeners presupposes a certain ability to understand what is 
being conveyed. They need to be speaking the same language, share the same values and 
beliefs, they need to have the same or very similar background, and they need to be able to 
decode signs that are used in the social interaction. Thus, any group of listeners has to be 
such that all its members belong to the same reference group as the performer or narrator. 
The size of a group of people who are in the process of communicating something also 
needs to be such that all its members can be in physical contact. If the members cannot 
relate to each other directly face-to-face — with or without any modern communication tools 
—a process of communication cannot be established. For Ben-Amos, then, the definition of 
‘folklore’ becomes: “artistic communication in small groups.”'“ 

By completely excluding any reference to past events (tradition) or in what way it has 
been conveyed (oral transmission), it is possible to avoid the sense of oldness and genuinity, 
the connotations of persistence of form through time, and the lack of a sense of creativity 
that these words tend to evoke. Ben-Amos definition is, however, problematic in two 
respects. Firstly, with the requirement of a folkloristic act being limited to communication 
in small groups, the notion of ‘folk’ loses its implications: it would be difficult to imagine a 
‘folk’ in a small-group communication. This does, however, seem contradictory to the idea 
that tales and music are handed down locally, within regions or even in bigger social units. 
Secondly, Ben-Amos does not include any discussion on what aspects would differentiate 
‘artistic communication’ from other forms of communication, thus causing him problems in 
defining the characteristics of something being ‘artistic.’ On the other hand, if we 
hypothetically assume that an artist intends to be ‘artistic,’ we may understand Ben-Amos 
definition in terms of communication in small groups with the intention — or purpose — of 
being ‘artistic.’ 

Even with these flaws, Ben-Amos’s definition is suggestive. Relating to Hobsbawm’s 
invention of tradition, the ‘traditionality’ of a piece of music is not necessarily based on 
historical facts. Ben-Amos says that if we take the content of a narrative or a piece of music, 
which relates to old times, and combine this with a cultural conviction of its historicity, we 
would have to present the stories or the music as if they were handed down from 
antiquity.''° In some cases, the introduction of new ideas within an art form may also be 
sanctioned by a reference to the traditionality of that art form. The characteristic of being 
‘traditional’ is accidental, or construed for above-mentioned purposes, rather than being an 
intrinsic and objective feature of the art form itself. The concept of ‘folklore’ thus changes 


"3 Tn 1984 Ben-Amos writes about ‘tradition’ the following way: “Tradition has survived criticism and remained a 


symbol of and for folklore. It has been one of the principal metaphors to guide us in the choate world of experiences 
and ideas.” Quote from “The Seven Strands of Tradition: Varieties in Its Meaning in American Folklore Studies,” 
1984, 124. Emphasis in the original. 

iif Ben-Amos, “Toward a Definition of Folklore in Context,” 1971, 13. 

" Tbid. 
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from a thing to an act. Any tale or piece of music loses its ontological status — it would not 
exist — except for in an act of ‘artistic communication in small groups.’ 


1.3.3.4 Shakuhachi Music as Folklore 


The shakuhachi, as will be clear in the following chapters, has been used both as a religious 
implement, and as a musical instrument. Its first appearance in Japan was as an instrument 
in the court music, a ceremonial form of music used at the court for celebrations, festivities, 
and similar occasions. Already in medieval times, however, the shakuhachi was used for 
entertainment, as mentioned in the Genji monogatari, and it was played by performers of 
dengaku, one of the music forms that preceded the No music.''® There are scroll and screen 
paintings from the early to the mid 1500s that show the shakuhachi in the hands of 
mendicant monks. In respect to ‘shakuhachi’ or ‘shakuhachi music’ as generic concepts, the 
idea of ‘artistic communication’ may therefore sound off-target. Among practitioners of 
music with an origin in the Early Modern Period of Japan (17 — 19" centuries), the term 
hégaku (‘national music’) is frequently used to denote the genre. This term is, however, also 
used to denote for example J-pop, or other kinds of contemporary popular music that is 
made by Japanese. The hogaku with an origin in the Edo period or earlier, i.e., what is 
sometimes referred to as ‘traditional’ music, is also used in contrast to the generic term 
‘new Japanese music,’ shin nihon ongaku, which is music composed in the former half of 
the twentieth century, or shinkyoku, which refers to the pieces in that repertoire. There is 
also contemporary music, gendai ongaku, which denotes music composed after the Second 
World War. The term gendai hdgaku, ‘contemporary national music,’ is often used to 
denote contemporary music composed for traditional instruments, for example shakuhachi, 
koto, and shamisen. The popular hdgaku is, on the other hand, contrasted to ydgaku, 
‘western music.’''’ Another term that is used to denote music from the Medieval to the 
Early Modern Periods in Japan is ethnic music, minzoku ongaku, and the shakuhachi is then 
referred to as an ethnic instrument, minzoku gakki. Folklore is the study of the people, 
normally referring to ordinary commoners, and their culture. As will be obvious from 
Chapters 3 and 4, the shakuhachi moved from being a court instrument in the Ancient 
Period (6 — 12" centuries), becoming a popular instrument during the early Medieval 
Period (12" — 16" centuries). From the late Medieval to the beginning of the Early Modern 
Period (16" ig centuries), the shakuhachi transformed from an instrument used by 
artisans, in reality outcasts and mendicant monks of a low-ranking social standing, to one 
used by the nobility: the shakuhachi-playing monks that belonged to the Fuke sect were 


‘6 These references can be found in treatises on the court music and No theatre, e.g., the Taigen-sho, a treatise on 
court music from 1512, and Sarugaki dangi, a collection of saying of Zeami, the father of No as we know it today. 
See further Sections 3.3.1 and 4.5.2. The ‘rice field music’ (dengaku) was a popular music form as early as the wu" 
century, and it was a competing development to the ‘monkey music’ (sarugaku) in the 14" century evolution of the 
No theatre. Also sarugaku has an old history in Japan, probably related to the sangaku, which came to Japan in the 
7" century. 

"7 See also Section 1.3.1.2 above, where the terms hogaku (F648) and yogaku (#8) are defined. Similar terms are 
also used for example in films (hdga #iti, and yoga }¥iHi), and they are commonly used in music and video stores, 
etc. In these cases the translation ‘domestic’ may be better than ‘national.’ 
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samurai, i.e., of the noble class. These monks used the shakuhachi foremost not as a musical 
instrument, but as a religious implement.''® 

From the late eighteenth to the early twentieth centuries the shakuhachi retained a 
position both as a religious implement used in meditative or spiritual practices, and as a 
musical instrument employed in chamber music ensembles with other indigenous 
instruments. During the twentieth century the shakuhachi began to be more widely used in 
folk music, and also in collaboration with other ethnic music and their instruments, such as 
jazz, Western classical music, Indian music and so on. From this perspective, and based on 
the spread of the shakuhachi during the past 40-50 years and most prominently during the 
past ten years, both in Japan and outside its borders, it is debatable what position the 
shakuhachi should be said to hold in today’s society. 

However, regardless of what position the shakuhachi has or has had in society, the 
‘shakuhachi’ may be regarded as a ‘tradition’ that is transmitted semi-orally within the 
boundaries of small groups. What is normally understood as a ‘traditional’ repertoire is still, 
today, transmitted and performed within small groups that are defined by the iemoto (cf. 
1.3.3.3) who is governing the group. Based on the above disussions, I find that the theories 
used in folklore are fully applicable to the material used for the present study. '' 


KOK OK 


Regarding shakuhachi as an example of folklore in a broad sense, and adding intention or 
purpose, we can change Ben-Amos’s definition of folklore above — “artistic communication 
in small groups” — to communication in small groups for the purpose of X, and substitute X 
with ‘being artistic,’ ‘arousing religious sentiment,’ or ‘creating a meditative state of mind,’ 
depending on the intention of the practitioner. If we assume that Ben-Amos understands 
‘communication’ as a reciprocal activity, there is still an element missing: the notion of the 
listener. The audience must also assume that the artist has the intention of “being artistic,’ 
‘arousing religious sentiment,’ etc., and the believed intention of the practitioner may in 
many cases be the reason for the audience to gather. 

Ben-Amos’s definition of folklore implies certain aspects of the communicative act. In 
November 1967, when Ben-Amos first presented his definition in Toronto, another 
conference was held in New York City. There, in a study of the nature of storytelling, the 
folklore scholar Robert A. Georges introduced the concept of ‘storytelling events,’ which he 
defined as “the message of complex communicative events.”!”° With Ben-Amos he refuted 


8 The position the shakuhachi has held in society is discussed in Chapters 3 and 4, and I refrain from giving any 


further references here. I use the word ‘nobility’ in a wide sense, including both the court nobility and the samurai, 
in line with Nishiyama Matsunosuke’s use of the word in relation to the arts in the Edo period. See Section 4.3.2 


below. 


Th Japan the instigator of folklore studies as an academic discipline, Yanagita Kunio (1875-1962), acknowledged 


cultural diversity in his early stage. In his latter stage he turned to the articulation of a unifying essence of ordinary 
people in Japan, which has influenced many writers of nihonjin-ron (discourse on the essence of being Japanese), 
and also made the folklore studies of Japan more inclined towards nativism and essentialism. (Scott, Schnell and 
Hashimoto Hiroyuki, “Guest Editors’ Introduction: Revitalizing Japanese Folklore.” Anthropology Publications, 
http://ir.uiowa.edu/anthro_pubs/8, accessed January 29, 2011. University of Iowa, 2003, 186-188.) The present 
study does not investigate Japanese folklore as such, but the tendency towards essentialism in folklore studies in 
Japan seems symptomatic of the aspects of its traditionality. 

Robert A. Georges, “Toward an Understanding of Storytelling Events,” 1969, 316. Earlier drafts of the paper 
were presented at the Folklore and Social Science Conference in NYC in November 1967. 
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the idea that the aim of folklore studies — for Georges exemplified within ‘folktales’ — 
should be to isolate and identify, gather and classify, a number of recorded stories or tales: 
“Nineteenth-century scholars came to regard stories as cultural artifacts and to conceive of 
them as surviving or traditional linguistic entities pervaded by meaningful symbols.”!*! He 
continued by alleging that research within the field of folklore has had the same focus since 
the nineteenth century, i.e., a historical perspective, in which the texts have been “nothing 
more than a written representation” of what Georges regards as the above-mentioned 
“complex communicative events.” Anthropologists, on the other hand, “have tended to 
engage in synchronic studies.” Georges’s approach, however, is that the recorded texts, 
normally collected and analyzed, constitute nothing more than one aspect of the message 
communicated in these complex structure of a storytelling event.'”” 

The idea of storytelling as an event is similar to a musical performance, and I find that 
Georges’s notion of and discussion about these events, as one specialized case of 
Ben-Amos’s ‘artistic communication,’ is of certain relevance for the present study. I will 
regard Georges’s ‘storytelling events’ rather as ‘events of artistic communication’ and refer 
to such events below as Events. 

Ben-Amos defined himself away from ‘tradition,’ and Georges postulates himself away 
from the same concept, by formulating what he regards as the constitutive elements of an 
Event. Georges makes four postulates about the features of an Event: (1) The Event is a 
communicative event, with one sender (performer/transmitter) and at least one receiver who 
interprets the content (audience/student). The communication is direct, person-to-person, 
and the two types of participants communicate through a coded message to convey a 
cognitive or emotional content.'** Both audial and visual media are used. For Georges, 
mainly concerned with narratives, the message is coded with linguistic, paralinguistic and 
kinesic codes.'** From a viewpoint of musical performances, the message would be coded 
with linguistic, paralinguistic, kinesic, and audial (tonal) codes. It may be argued that there 
are no linguistic, or paralinguistic, codes in the case of a performance of instrumental music. 
I would, however, argue in favour of the notion that a Georgeian Event — an event in 
accordance with Georges’s definition — does contain these codes, even if it is a musical 
performance. Most occasions of musical performances contain an explanation of the choice 
of piece, an explanation of the piece itself, and in some (rare) cases, an explanation from the 
performer of his or her feelings towards or thoughts about the piece. These auxilliary 
sub-events should be regarded as belonging to the Event as a whole. The communicative act 
is interactive, with continuous responses between the participating agents. (2) The Event is a 
social experience, where all the participants establish specific identity relationships, and 
assume social identities for the purpose of the Event.’ The participants also act in 


"1 Tbid., 313. 

'? Thid., 314, 316. 

'23 Georges seems to present a simple communication theory of encoding-decoding, but I see no hindrance to the 
assumption that the receiver not only and simply ‘decodes’ the transmitted message, but actually interprets it, based 
on his or her individual experience. Hence, ‘communication’ should here be understood as a series of Poietic and 
Esthesic Processes (see Section 1.6) by means of a Neutral Trace, the codes in Georges’s terminology. 

4 Kinesic’ is a term used in lingustics, defined in Oxford English Dictionary as: “Of or pertaining to 
communication effected non-vocally through movements or gestures.” (OED/OR, accessed April 4, 2011). 

51 would argue that this postulate supports the notion of ‘artistic communication for the purpose of X,’ as 
discussed above. 
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accordance with their established and assumed identity relationships. The Event is of social 
value for the participants, and its impact can be communicated outside of the Event to 
non-participants. The Event also has a social function, not only for the participants in the 
Event but also in the society surrounding the Event. (3) Each Event is a unique occasion in 
time and space, and it generates nonreversible effects for the participants and in the larger 
society surrounding the Event. (4) Events exhibit various degrees of similarities, whereby 
individual Events can be grouped together as a certain type of Event. The criteria for 
grouping Events are culturally determined, so different groups with different value systems 
are likely to make different compilations of Events.'*° 

From these postulates, Georges finds that the linguistic entities — or in the case under 
study here, audial entities — cannot be regarded as ‘traditional entities,’ originating in a long 
past through the efforts of anonymous creators, and then persisting through time and space. 
The message conveyed is not a thing that can be lifted out of its context, and it exists only 
as long as the individuals involved in the communicative act assume their roles. The 
message of an Event, says Georges, “has no existence ‘outside’ the storytelling event itself. 
... [It] is simply one aspect of an integral whole from which it and every other aspect of the 
storytelling event are inseparable.”'”’ Ben-Amos almost reiterates this in the discussion 
leading up to his definition of folklore. He states that there are two social conditions for a 
folkloric act to occur: “both the performer and the audience have to be in the same situation 
and be part of the same reference group,” which implies that they are in a situation “in 
which people confront each other face to face and relate to each other directly.” From this 
he concludes, as did Georges, that “even when a certain literary theme or musical style is 
known regionally, nationally, or internationally, its actual existence depends upon such 
small group situations.”'”*® 

Another issue that Georges approaches in a way that is similar to Ben-Amos is the 
definition of folklore as being orally transmitted. If we insist that pure oral transmission is a 
condition for something to be regarded as folklore, then the focus is on isolated forms rather 
than the object of study in its totality. If the principal duty of a performer, a narrator of tales 
or producer of sound, is to reproduce or re-create the material as accurately as possible, we 
have to accept that the stories or the pieces of music are stable, unchanging physical entities, 
against which we can compare the factual outcome of a given event.'”” Any change in the 
outcome would also have to be evaluated as accidental; most likely it would appear without 
the conscious intention of the performer, and therefore it would probably have to be deemed 
unavoidable. From Georges’s postulates, we must, however, conclude that an Event is 
generated and shaped by — and exists because of — a specific situation, in which all 
participants interact. To say that two separate Events communicate the same message, or 
that they constitute two variations of one and the same message, is misleading. 


126 


Georges, “Toward an Understanding of Storytelling Events,” 1969, 317-319. 

7 Thid., 323. 

_ Ben-Amos, “Toward a Definition of Folklore in Context,” 1971, 12-13. Emphasis added. 

91 am not using the word “Event” (capitalized) here; if we assume that there are physical entities that exist 
independently from actual performances, we would not be able to accept the notion of an Event. 
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Such assertions merely reinforce the notion that the messages of storytelling events enjoy, 
in some way, an independent or semi-independent existence—that they are entities which 
can be “handed down” or “passed on” and which “vary” and “change” accidentally, 
unconsciously, or unavoidably.” 


If the linguistically coded message, the text, were to be regarded as the total message of 
the Event, several aspects would be missed. It would lead to the collection of entities, 
presumed to contain a full coverage of the content. 

Ben-Amos asserts that oral texts, whether narratives, songs, or instrumental music “cross 
over into the domain of written literature and ... musical arts; conversely, the oral 
circulation of songs and tales has been affected by print.”'*' This is a situation that is 
common to many cultures, and it is definitely the case with the ‘traditional’ music in Japan; 
songs, stories, music have been recorded, written down, notated since centuries ago, and the 
relevant notated material for the present study has roots going back to the sixteenth century. 
Still, the ‘traditional’ shakuhachi music is mainly regarded as being transmitted in a 
semi-oral fashion. It would be heavily fallacious to regard the notated aspects of the 
shakuhachi music as a total mapping of its musical content (cf. Chapter 8). 


1.3.4 Traditional Shakuhachi Music 


In the field of ‘traditional performing arts’ in Japan, the notion of a hierarchical structure 
within which the art is transmitted is common ground. The concept of a household head, 
iemoto, is well-known and debated in- and outside of Japan. The thorough research on the 
subject that has been conducted by Nishiyama Matsunosuke, a twentieth-century historian 
and emeritus professor of Tokyo University of Education,'* is well known and often quoted. 
His writings include three works on the iemoto: Iemoto monogatari (The Iemoto Story), 
Iemoto no kenkyu (Research of Iemoto), and Gendai no iemoto (The Iemoto of Today). He 
has also written several books on tradition and the way of arts, e.g., Geidd to dento (The 
Way of Art and Tradition). In the English language literature, apart from some articles by 
Nishiyama translated into English,'*’ the anthropologist Francis L. K. Hsu (1909-1999) is 
also often quoted. His book lemoto: The Heart of Japan from 1975 is a comprehensive 
survey of various aspects of the iemoto system, in history and modern times, and a 
comparison between Chinese and Japanese kinship systems. A more recent book on 
transmission in traditional arts is Secrecy in Japanese Arts: “Secret Transmission” as a 
Mode of Knowledge by Maki Isaka Morinaga in 2005. Morinaga discusses esotericism as a 
generic concept for the logic of Japanese arts and their transmission, where secret 
transmission, hiden,'™ is a central notion. In Morinaga’s examination of Zeami, especially 


'8° Georges, “Toward an Understanding of Storytelling Events,” 1969, 324. 

3 Ben-Amos, “Toward a Definition of Folklore in Context,” 1971, 14. 

12 Nishiyama Matsunosuke (PalLits.Z 8), 1912—); Tokyo Kyoiku Daigaku (AA AK). 

'3To my knowledge, only Edo Culture: Daily Life and Diversions in Urban Japan, 1600-1868, University of 
Hawaii Press, 1997, has been translated into English. This book is a collection of writings by Nishiyama. 


‘4 hiden (AB). 
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his N6 treatise Fishikaden, she concludes that in existing scholarship on Zeami,'* a 
dichotomy between traditionality and originality, and by extension also creativity, has 
become a problem: “the discursive paradigm in which Zeami resides treats creativity and 
traditionality as potentially—and desirably—fusible attributions.” '°° The existing 
scholarship to which she refers relates to the discussion above, in Section 1.3.3.2, about the 
birth of the notion of ‘creativity’ as something diametrically opposed to ‘tradition’ in 
Western disciplines. I discuss Morinaga and her notion of ‘dynamic hearsay’ in Section 4.4 
below. 

‘Shakuhachi,’ understood as a music genre, stretches from music cultures in ancient 
times to the present day, and there is a need for a discussion of what the expression 
“traditional shakuhachi music” actually stands for from a Japanese standpoint. Nishiyama 
Matsunosuke refers to the term geidd,'*’ as one of the characteristics peculiar to the 
traditional Japanese arts (nihon no dento geijutsu), in contrast to other cultures. 


It seems that the traditional arts of Japan, both in regard to fundamental ideas and 
aesthetics, contain elements that are highly different from the classical arts of the various 


countries in the West as well as all the countries in the East. One of these [elements] is, I 


think, what is called geido.'* 


Before discussing Nishiyama’s definition of the term, I need to make a comment about 
how Nishiyama introduces the concept. I think it is possible to accept the hypothesis of an 
existing concept of a geido within the traditional arts of Japan, without having to deal with 
the implied uniqueness in this quote.'*? I will assume that the concept of geidd is a 
characteristic feature of the traditional arts, but I do not in any way exclude the possibility 
that the same or similar characteristics exist in other (music) cultures. Rather, it is my firm 
belief that the characteristics discussed below are not unique to any single culture, even if 
the term itself is fairly old in Japan. According to Nishiyama, the term geido appears for the 
first time in Zeami’s Kakyo, written in 1424.'*° Also Konparu Zenchiku, a Muromachi 
period N6 drama actor, is using the term in his Kabuzuindki of 1456.'*! 


'35 Morinaga does not give a full account of research on Zeami, and cites only two Japanese scholars with respect to 
the dichotomy to which she refers. 

o Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 59. 

ay geido (323). The characters for geid6 consist of the character for ‘art’ (gei, 2), and the character for ‘way’ (here 
read do, iti). Another way of expressing it would be the reading gei no michi (i). 

me Nishiyama, Geid6 to dent, 1984, 141. Also in Nishiyama, “Kinsei geijutsu shiso no tokushitsu to sono tenkai” 
Nihon shiso taikei 61: Kinsei geidd-ron, 1972, 585. (AAD ELEN IC IE, HARI He RR SEFO KicBie Cb, PEER? 
GUFO AEC BU S USS oC. Pie Rok SOMHSEITCHS,. FO-DBABIWEW I SODCHS I EAISINYG,. ). 

' The text is from 1972, in the midst of an era of what can be called “positive nihonjin-ron.” The concept 
‘nihonjin-ron’ is a genre of writings that attempts to explain the essential qualities of the core of Japanese culture 
and its people by using nationality, ethnicity and culture as synonymous terms. Often it describes the ‘Japaneseness’ 
of things Japanese as something unique in the world, and something, which, by its very essence, is impossible to 
comprehend for others than the Japanese people. 

4° Nishiyama, Geid6 to dentd, 1984, 141. The passage in Kakyo (48) is translated in the following ways. 

Rimer and Yamazaki: “In whatever artistic pursuit, one studies and then understands, studies and then understands, 
so that he will know how to carry out his art in actual practice.” (Rimer, Yamazaki, On the Art of the No Drama, 
1984, 106); Thomas Hare: “In every artistic vocation, there is a proper way to proceed: you should learn and learn, 
study and study, and then bring it into effect.” (Thomas Hare, Zeami: Performance Notes, 2008, 122). 


Ot Os 
(WS, 


LAT, SCF SSL, in Nihon koten bungaku taikei 65, 1973, 435. 
'4) Konparu Zenchiku (44/1, 1405-1471). An early Edo period copy of Kabuzuindki (axS#1i142) is available at 
http://hdl.handle.net/10114/4953. 
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Nishiyama defines geido as “the way [do] of art [gei] put into practice.” An integral part 
of the gei consists of “using the body ... the whole or a part of the body and put it to work, 
and thereby creating a cultural value, or re-creating [it], that very work,”!“? Furthermore, the 
‘work (of the body),’ or hataraki in Nishiyama’s terms, creates a ‘work of art,’ geijutsu 
sakuhin, which normally would be a tangible cultural asset. The resulting product — the 
object — is not related to the Way of the Art, geid6.'** This object is what I will refer to as a 
‘neutral trace’ or as belonging to the ‘neutral level’ — in all practicality, a physical entity — 
following J. J. Nattiez’s analytical model, which I explain in Section 1.6. 

For Nishiyama the ‘working’ (hataraki-kata) itself is an intangible cultural asset, and that 
which defines the way of the art. Thus, he reaches a conclusion in which geido is the way of 
conducting the art, enjiru enji-kata. The way of conducting an art form is limited to the rules 
of this art, the prescriptive elements, which, in the case of Japanese arts, take the form of 
various kata according to Nishiyama.'* It is worth noting here that the terms hataraki-kata 
(1% 77) and enjiru enji-kata (%iU 4#iU 77) are not related to the word kata (#) denoting a 
prescriptive form. The two former kata (47) denote a way of doing something, and the latter 
(#4) denotes a prescriptive form, a mold. These terms are homophones, but not homographs, 
and should not be confused with each other. 

I return to Nishiyama’s concept of geidd and kata in Chapter 8, but following 
Nishiyama’s line of argument, any art form that develops a form, kata, that regulates and 
prescribes the correct way of conducting the art, enji-kata, will be part of the traditional art, 
in as much as it is geidd. The forms are applied to prescribe bodily movements that are the 
processes, i.e., the art, that may result in a tangible object. The processes constitute art, and 
thereby geido is established.'*° The existence of kata within any given art form will 
therefore be a necessary — if yet not decisively sufficient — condition for that art form to be a 
traditional Japanese art form. 


' Nishiyama, “Kinsei geijutsu shis6 ...,” 1972, 585-586. (281i v5 Did, EHET SUCH S. HL, AEH T 
we MOD BE SBE SK SSS EMC KOC CMMI AO FES ee ESAT SC PETS. TOUS SEWI,). 
a Nishiyama argues that any artefact created by and through an artistic process has no relation whatsoever to the 
Way of Art (geidd). The process leading to the artefact is, however, an aspect of geidd. Thus, geido is the concrete 
and artful realisation of form by an individual. He excludes all kinds of concrete products, such as pottery, paintings, 
sculptures, and so on. (Ibid., 590). 

'* Tbid., 586, 596. 

'* Thid., 590. 
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1.4 Defining the Questions at Issue 


In the present study I investigate and interpret the physical entities available on the ‘neutral 
level,’ i.e., the physical entities (cf. Section 1.6), including both text material and other 
elements of transmission. Tradition’ presupposes that there is something that is being 
transmitted. In order to deconstruct ‘tradition’ the best approach would therefore be to study 
what has been transmitted in history, and how this has been transmitted. Since there are no 
physical sources that can tell of such transmissions, I have divided the study in two facets of 
analysis: the question of historical authenticity, and how the transmission of tradition is 
being conducted today. The present study, thus, has two points as its main focus: the 
historical authenticity and the constituents of the prescriptive forms that are at work in the 
process of transmission. 


1.4.1 Historical Authenticity 


The first point of focus, then, is the issue of authenticity. The shakuhachi and its music have 
a long history, stretching back to the eighth century in Japan. If we include the various 
appearances of the instrument, from its introduction to Japan to the sixteenth century, the 
shakuhachi has crossed over many musical genres: It was used in the court music, gagaku, 
and the popular festival music of medieval times — probably both dengaku and sarugaku, 
two genres that eventually developed into the music of the No theatre. The shakuhachi was 
used for popular entertainment in the sixteenth century, and at the same time it appears as an 
instrument used by mendicant monks at the latest towards the end of the fifteenth century.'*° 
Around this time it is not unlikely that it was also used by blind monks, whose main activity 
consisted of the recital of sutras and story-telling, accompanying themselves on the lute 
biwa.'*’ In the Early Modern Period, during the Edo period, the shakuhachi eventually 
became acknowledged as a religious implement, but was at the same time — in violation of 
the laws regulating its applications and functions — also used in secular chamber music. In 
modern times, from the Meiji period on, it became a popular instrument in entertainment 
music, and in today’s contemporary society a variety of musicians as well as practitioners of 
Zen Buddhism use it.'“* As discussed in Section 1.3.3.1 above, we could accept any 
‘traditional’ usage of the shakuhachi as a social construction within a well-defined group, 
based on the group’s own definition of its tradition. However, most individual practitioners 
or groups of practitioners — regardless of their affinity — tend to claim a common or similar 
origin. Most of the historical studies conducted during the twentieth century — whether 
concerned with the history of shakuhachi in general or of a certain lineage — disclaim the 
legendary origins of the shakuhachi as it is outlined in a book with the name Kyotaku denki 
kokuji-kai (1795), which for a long time was the unquestioned truth. The studies conclude 
that the official acknowledgement of the shakuhachi as a religious implement in the latter 


'46 See Chapters 3 and 4. 
'47 See Section 5.1.5. 
M48 See Sections 3.2, 3.3, and Chapters 4 and 7. 
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half of the seventeenth century, a status it had for about two hundred years, was based on 
socio-political concerns rather than on historically proven facts.’ At the same time, all the 
historical studies refer back to an older, pre-Edo-period history. They claim that the 
shakuhachi had certain specific connections to music and religious usage in the Medieval 
Period. On the basis of medieval sources, the historical studies make reference to the time of 
the historically famous Prince Shotoku, who lived in the late sixth and early seventh 
centuries.'*’ Through these studies we have access to certain historical data, but there are 
also several aspects in the studies that are given without explicit references to sources, and 
the ‘facts’ are often presented without any discussion of their historical reliability. I 
introduce and expand on these studies in my analyses below. The shakuhachi does have a 
historically proven past, but there may, however, be a question whether the interpretations 
of the past are based on historical facts that are reliable and consistent with each other, or 
only suitable for the groups of which they are the definable origin. The question is, thus, in 
what respects the shakuhachi tradition — in Hobsbawm’s terminology — is a ‘real’ or an 
‘invented’ tradition. 


1.4.2 Prescriptive Forms 


The second point of focus relates to prescriptive forms: the characteristics of the 
prescriptive elements, which make it possible to perform music as ‘traditional’ music. The 
discussion in Section 1.3.3.4 partly relates to the event theory presented by Georges. I 
believe it would be fair to say that a Georgeian Event contains a performative — here a 
shakuhachi performative — and the definition “communicative acts in small groups for the 
purpose of X’ could be further explicated: ‘communicative acts of shakuhachi performatives 
in small groups for the purpose of X.’ If we combine this explicated reformulation of 
‘traditional shakuhachi music’ with Nishiyama’s concept of prescriptive forms in Section 
1.3.4, we reach the following definition: ‘communicative acts of shakuhachi performatives, 
in accordance with certain prescriptive forms, conducted in small groups for the purpose of 
X.’ Thus, the prescriptive forms are employed for the purpose of X, which implies the 
intention of affecting someone, normally an audience.'*! The performer needs to employ a 
strategy to achieve the intended purpose. Unless given a priori, the strategy would include 
considerations of what techniques to use, and how to use them. Both the situation, i.e., the 
performative activity — or performance — itself, and the technical aspects of the actual 
performance need attention. 

A prominent folklore scholar and anthropologist, Roger D. Abrahams, holds that, “[a] 
full analysis of a genre or tradition requires the study of organizational elements of both 


'4° See Chapters 4 and 7. 

'S0 This aspect is further discussed in Chapter 7. Shotoku Taishi has become a symbol of what is commonly thought 
of as originally and essentially Japanese, and a reference to him adds value to the referent. 

'5! It is of course conceivable that the intention is to affect oneself, to put oneself in a certain state of mind, or that 
the performer has no purpose whatsoever. In the former case, whether it is an audience or not is determined by the 
given situation, and in the latter case, the performer would at least seem to have the purpose of being purposeless, 
ie., carrying an intention of not having any specified purpose. 
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items and performance,”' and the items are those of what he refers to as ‘expressive 
folklore.’ For Abrahams, ‘tradition’ becomes an abstract system of rules that guide a 
performer.'*? However, to use Georges’s term, an Event is conducted for a purpose, and 
thus, in Abrahams’s words, “each item of expressive culture is ... a tool of persuasion.”!™ 
In order to allow for the participants to be able to interpret and appreciate the expressive 
elements of an Event, even the techniques employed in the performance have to be in line 
with something that is preconceived — or at least within the boundaries of what is expected — 
by the audience. The participants will reflect on the creativity of the performance, how 
much invention is invited into the performance, but also how much would be permitted or 
demanded from the given context. An argument will not be persuasive, and the listener will 
not accept persuasion, if it is not comprehensible to him or her. A performance may not be 
accepted as a ‘performance’ if the content of the performance is in conflict with the 
expectations of the audience, which implies that the listener evaluates the levels of 
‘creativity’ and ‘traditionality.’'®° 

To give an aesthetic experience or a persuasive argument to an expecting audience does, 
however, require that the prescriptive elements guiding the performance — of music in this 
study — are less fixed than in some other situations. Abrahams distuinguishes between 
different types of what he refers to as Enactments,'”° or intensified events, stating that in 
performance individuals “take aesthetic responsibility for the enactment,’ and while 
viewing play as a different type of Enactment, still finds that “[p]laying, whether in game or 
performance, is unique in its capacity to rearrange features and factors of behaviour.”'*’ The 
different types of Enactments may cross over and into each other, but in general, the four 
types of Enactments — play, games and sports; performances; rituals; and festivities — are 
discrete entities, because they occur at different situations, and they require different 
conventions, roles, and relations. He contrasts Performances with Rituals, in which the 
sequence of actions taken by the performer is stereotyped. Abrahams states that: 


Be Roger D. Abrahams, “Introductory Remarks to a Rhetorical Theory of Folklore,” 1968, 145. 
'3 Ben-Amos interprets Abrahams as asserting the existence of “an abstract system of rules and symbols that exists 
as a guiding pattern and as a storehouse of themes and forms that can be enacted during appropriate situations by 
capable performers.” In Dan Ben-Amos, “The Seven Strands of Tradition: Varieties in Its Meaning in American 
Folklore Studies,” 1984, 122. 

it Abrahams, “Introductory Remarks to a Rhetorical Theory of Folklore,” 1968, 146. 

> Even in performances of contemporary music, with an audience supporting this music, it occurs that the audience 
reacts with dismay if not able to comprehend what is going on. John Cage’s piece 4°33” is a piece in which a pianist 
enters the stage, sits down at the piano, and then does nothing for 4 minutes and 33 seconds, then closes the lid and 
leaves the stage: the piece consists of nothing but silence. Commenting on the first performance of his piece, John 
Cage says: “People began whispering to one another, and some people began to walk out. They didn't laugh — they 
were just irritated when they realized nothing was going to happen, and they haven’t forgotten it 30 years later: 
they’re still angry.” (Cage in conversation with Michael John White (1982), in Kostelanetz 1988, p. 66. Quoted 
from http://solomonsmusic.net/4min33se.htm, accessed Novembre 16, 2010). 

'6 As with Events, I have capitalized Enactment, as well as the four types of enactments that Abrahams defines: 
Play, Performance, Ritual, and Festivity. To these four I have added one: Transmission. I argue for this addition 
below. I capitalize the words when I use them to denote the representative object of the communicative act of play, 
performane, ritual, festivity, or transmission respectively. 

107 Abrahams, “Toward an Enactment-Centered Theory of Folklore,” 1977, 101. Abrahams does however mean that 
play and performace are different, but I would hold that the similarities referred to here are in line with Abrahams 
own argument that “expression is designed to influence” (“Introductory Remarks to a Rhetorical Theory of Folklore,” 
1968, 146.). If an expression is designed to influence, and the individual has aesthetic responsibility in his purpose 
of X, it seems inevitable that features and factors of behaviour may be rearranged, and thereby change the outcome 
of the performed item. 
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[In Ritual there is] a rendering of transition through an (almost) invariant sequencing of 
symbolic or “deep” actions, images, and use of objects; expressed in the most 
self-consciously employed and monitored expressive codes; and ritual “offices” or roles 
involved in carrying out that experience. ** 


The situation and stylized behaviour decide the type of Enactment, but this does not 
mean that they are not interrelated. Thus, a Performance may have ritualistic aspects, or 
playful ones, and a Ritual may, and often does, include festive parts, for example, the 
celebration after a wedding ceremony. 

For the purpose of the present study I wish to add one type of enactment that I think is 
missing in Abrahams’s list: Transmission. In a teaching situation of ‘traditional’ music the 
process of transmission becomes central, whether the transmission is oral or semi-oral. The 
shakuhachi tradition is transmitted in a semi-oral fashion, and the hierarchical structure 
surrounding Transmission makes it similar to Ritual. 1° There are, however, several 
differences: a ritual is often conducted on sacred ground, or at least purports to be so. In 
many rituals the recipients of the ritual are normally not expected to take on the same role as 
the officiant (a wedded couple is not supposed to become priests), whereas in a transmission 
event, the receiver is supposed to eventually take a similar role as the transmitter.’®’ In a 
Transmission-type enactment we may discern ritualistic aspects, as well as playful ones, but 
Transmission fulfills Abrahams’s conditions for something to qualify as a discrete 
Enactment: the time, place and occasion when it occurs, the conventions surrounding it, the 
roles and relationships between transmitter and receiver, codes of expressivity, and rules of 
behaviour,'® are typical for what I will refer to as the Transmission-type of Enactment, and 
different from the other types of Enactments that Abrahams lists. 

For Georges, each person involved in an Event selects a social identity from the multiple 
social identities in his or her social persona: One person assumes the role of storyteller. The 
others (normally more than one) assume identities as listeners from their available selection. 
After that they act in accordance with the duties prescribed by the assumed identities.’ The 
roles assumed are, however, not social facts, but rather a part of the social practice, or a 
process in line with expectations and ideals prevalent in the given context. Abrahams refers 
to the patterns by which roles are assumed or taken as ‘schemas.’'®?I would substitute 
Georges’s storyteller for a transmitter in my investigation, and the listeners for students or 
receivers. 


ai Abrahams, “Toward an Enactment-Centered Theory of Folklore,” 1977, 110. 

'S° This may be debated, but the hierarchy of the iemoto system, with an artistic (and social) leader controlling the 
group, and a number of formalized behavioural patterns to learn in the process of acquiring the art, some aspects of 
the total social fact surrounding the learning process could maybe be analyzed as Ritual. I would, however, prefer to 
make a distinction between Ritual and Transmission. 

‘© The definition of ‘transmitter’ is rather wide: the role of transmitter is at least someone who is able to tell about 
the music. Normally, the transmitter is also a performer, or at least someone who is performing. The receiver is 
supposed to take on both these roles after completion, but Performance and Transmission (Transmittance) are 
separate Events, and therefore the roles of Performer and Transmitter are separated, even if it normally is one and 
the same individual. 

16 Abrahams, “Toward an Enactment-Centered Theory of Folklore,” 1977, 100-101. 

‘© Georges, “Toward an Understanding of Storytelling Events,” 1969, 320. 


183 Abrahams, “Toward an Enactment-Centered Theory of Folklore,” 1977, 109. 
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The roles assumed or taken, as a performer, listener, transmitter, or receiver, are thus 
related to and prescribed by the context. The same is true for the actual patterns of the 
enactment, which means that there is a correlation between situation and item, between the 
performative activity and that which is performed in terms of how it is performed: the 
prescriptive elements of the performed item, kata. Thus, it seems that Nishiyama’s notion of 
kata should be regarded as implicitly including not only prescriptive elements and the 
structural aspects of form, but also the formalized aspects of the situation. 


1.5 Aim, Limitations, and Position of the Study 


1.5.1 Aim 


Most of the research conducted on the shakuhachi, both as an instrument and the music 
performed on it, is historical. There are only a few studies focusing on musical analysis. As 
I mention in Section 1.4, a study of the ‘traditionality’ of shakuhachi would require a critical 
study of the transmission of the shakuhachi. But, since this is not feasible, I find the 
question of transmission a two-fold one: Firstly we have the question of how the shakuhachi 
relates to the older history in Japan; this issue is connected to the above discussion of 
historical authenticity. Secondly we have the question of how this tradition has been 
transmitted from the Early Modern Period to our time; this issue is concerned with the 
constituents of the prescriptive forms, which supposedly are at work in the process of 
transmission. 

‘Tradition’ is often viewed as an unbroken continuum, where a ‘true’ or ‘pure’ line back 
to the ‘origin’ is valued. This is especially true within the world of music culture that is 
rooted in the Edo period. What are the ‘traditional’ precedents in traditional shakuhachi 
music? The historical studies by Japanese scholars and researchers are more or less 
congruous in regard to the history of the shakuhachi during the Edo period, and the most 
influential writing in recent years has been Nakatsuka Chikuzen’s study from 1936-1939, 
reissued as a book in 1979.'™ This study gives a thorough account of older history, and the 
development during the Edo period. In academia there is but one study — in English by 
Andreas Gutzwiller in 1974 — that does not disclaim the legendary origins of the 
shakuhachi. 

The aim of the present work is not to challenge these historical findings. Nevertheless, 
the studies authored in Japanese — basically reiterated in studies that are written in English, 
e.g., Lee 1993 — also make reference to the older history, and implicitly make claims that 
the shakuhachi has connections to Buddhism in pre-Edo-period times. None of the Japanese 
studies make any critical remarks about the findings. The aim of Chapters 4—7 is to conduct 
a critical study of the twentieth-century research that relates to the pre-Edo-period history. 


164 Nakatsuka Chikuzen, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (A Historical View of Kinko-ryi Shakuhachi). 
See Chapter 2 for an overview of the relevant texts. 
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My hypothesis is that the assumed connection between monks in the Medieval Period and 
the Edo-period monks is construed. To explicate further, Chapter 4 is a critical investigation 
of the creation of an origin and the invention of a tradition by the komusé monks during the 
Edo period. I argue that the komusé created a source and invented a tradition, rather than 
developing an already existing tradition, which is the commonly accepted theory in most 
other studies. In Chapters 5—6 I examine the primary sources that are drawn upon in the 
twentieth-century writings on the history of the shakuhachi, and indicate that the 
twentieth-century writings, intentionally or not, provide a re-creation of tradition, furnishing 
the shakuhachi with an alleged older indigenous origin with strong connections to 
Buddhism. 

The social environment surrounding the Enactment of transmission is a strict hierarchical 
system, within the framework of the iemoto-seido,'® which may be a reason for the 
scarceness of critical studies of the pieces or the transmission. Tsukitani Tsuneko'™ is one 
of the few Japanese who have conducted studies of the pieces transmitted in different 
lineages, and Riley Lee conducted a thorough study of transmission in his Ph. D. thesis 
from 1993 (cf. Chapter 2). In the present study I employ a model of analysis presented by 
Jean-Jacques Nattiez,'*’ a French Canadian musicologist and semiologist, who built his 
tripartitional division of analysis on the theories of Jean Molino: (1) the creative processes 
leading up to a work of art, referred to as poietic processes, (2) the intellectual processes 
leading to, in a wide meaning of the word, an aesthetic experience of the work of art, the 
esthesic processes, and (3) the objectively observable facts, the neutral traces. Any 
discourse on music should, according to Nattiez, contain an analysis of the neutral trace, the 
concrete facts of music. What structural elements are we concerned with in terms of the 
transmission of the music, and what position and function do they have in the total social 
fact of the transmission of the shakuhachi tradition? I apply Nattiez’s model, not only to the 
actual processes of transmission conducted in today’s world, but also to the historical 
studies in Chapters 4-7. The model employed is explained and discussed in Section 1.6 
“Analytical Model and Methodology” below. 

The aim of Chapter 8 of this study is to investigate the notion of traditionality in the 
process of transmission, based on the notion of kata, as defined by Nishiyama (cf. Section 
1.3.4), and the Enactment theory presented by Abrahams (cf. Section 1.4.2) above. I also 
discuss kata as a structural concept as presented by the Japanese musicologists Kikkawa 
Eishi and Tsukitani Tsuneko. The following questions arise: What are the defining 
characters of kata, and what relation can be found between prescriptive elements and the 
situation of Enactment? My hypothesis is that kata is a fluid concept that does not 
correspond to a definable and solely structural unit of the music, and that it is only definable 
in terms of individual variations. By analyzing the Poietic and Esthesic Processes involved 


165 The iemoto-seido, iemoto system, is the name of a socially constructed society, in which a head of a line, lineage, 


or school, the iemoto, has the supreme authority of his or her line, lineage, or school. Normally, an iemoto has social, 
ecnomical, administrational, and aesthetic authority over his or her organisation, and over the effects these aspects 
exert on the members of the organisation. 

166 WBE, 1944-2010, professor in musicology at the Osaka National University of Fine Arts and Music until her 
untimely demise on September 23, 2010. 

187 Jean-Jacques Nattiez is a prominent exponent of musical semiotics as a distinct discipline. The University of 
Paris VIII awarded him the world’s first doctorate in the semiology of music in 1972. 


http://psychology .jrank.org/pages/2 109/Jean -Jacques-Nattiez.html. 
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in the act of transmission, I attempt to deconstruct the perception of kata as a static, fixed, 
and rigid form. 


1.5.2 Limitations 


As mentioned in Section 1.5.1, the historical studies agree on the Edo-period history of the 
shakuhachi. During most of this time the shakuhachi was played by mendicant monks, 
so-called komusd. The sect surrounding the komuso, the Fuke-shi, has never been officially 
acknowledged but in a regulation from 1677 the temples and sub-temples of “the various 
factions of komus6” were given official status.'°’ Tsukitani Tsuneko, one of the very few 
academics studying the shakuhachi in Japan, states that “[t]his was the first time the bakufu 
[central authorities] submitted an official notification to the komuso temples, with the 
significance that the bakufu acknowledged the Fuke sect as a denomination.”!® In the 
notification, there is, however, no mention of ‘Fuke-sht’ in any respect. Tsukitani 
concludes that, “the temples began using ‘Fuke-shi’ or ‘Fuke Zen-shi’ to label 
themselves.'”° 

There is agreement among scholars and researchers regarding the reason for 
acknowledging the sect and its monks. The komuso were of noble birth, i.e., samurai, but in 
his research Nakatsuka Chikuzen, who wrote one of the most comprehensive and most 
circulated studies on the history of the shakuhachi, concludes that the Fuke sect was more 
than anything else a place to stay for the masterless samurai, ronin, of the late seventeenth 
century. 


Thus, the main object of this law [Keicho okite-gaki!”'] was to be a rescue shelter for 


these ronin. [The notion of a] rescue shelter comprises several meanings, for example an 
attempt to provide a secure place where the emaciated ronin, [a condition] not common 
among officers, could get clothes, food and roof over their heads, or to offer an 
extraterritorial zone for those who were discontent with the central authorities, or to offer 
a temporary hideaway for those who wanted to take revenge, and so on.” 


As mentioned above, the legendary origin of the shakuhachi, with its roots in Rinzai Zen 
Buddhism, is widely disclaimed by scholars. I discuss this aspect in Chapter 4, but in the 


'68 Kurihara Kota, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 155-156. A total of sixteen factions are mentioned. (24H). 
169 Tsukitani Tsuneko, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 30. (< via ie MG SBC LEEDS L ew T OB 
KOE) Sac, WOMRIRE L COMMER RD CL EORTS. ). 

Nakatsuka Chikuzen says he believes that two fifteenth century Rinzai Zen Buddhist monks, Ikkyi and Roan, in 
combination, created the perceived connection to Fuke. Nakatsuka says that Ikkyt was a very knowledgable person, 
and he also refers to Fuke in his writings, and that for Ikkyi, “Roan is Fuke in his heart.” (Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii 
shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 261, 265. The existence of Roan is, however, not historically proven. 
(Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 73. Also see Section 7.2.1.1) 

'? Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 30. ( Mia) SSvoik MEHL kt LD. EMER SEBED 
WD 5400 IAC Ot SOTHS, ). 

'7! See Section 4.2 for details. 

'72 Nakatsuka Chikuzen, Kinko-ryit shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 238. (BS 4 (CIR ARGAINA & vo 5 SIGE O 
IRA CHok, BURMA CAI EH OME SEtRADMICKREORE* tho TR SSP, FINI L CP FES Alc 
TASHEME NAC ME GEES SAP, MT Le IC OPN ERE SE RRB EENTHS. ). 
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analysis of authenticity of shakuhachi in its historical aspects I cover ‘shakuhachi’ as a 
generic concept in pre-Edo-period times, as it is presented in the research conducted in 
Japan during the twentieth century. 

The aim of this study is to discuss what elements constitute a tradition, both in its 
historical aspects of authenticity, and with respect to the process of transmission. In order to 
do this, I investigate the tradition of shakuhachi music, with roots in the pre-Meiji-period 
music culture, as a case study. There are, however, a number of lineages and sub-lineages 
within the shakuhachi tradition. Shakuhachi is not one solid tradition of music transmitted 
from old times in an unbroken line. In the discussion of transmission I mainly discuss one of 
many lineages of shakuhachi — the oldest formalised lineage, Kinko-ryii — as a case study.'”* 
Furthermore, the main material of study in Chapter 8 of the present research is based on 
contemporary examples or realisations of music, with or without claims of having their 
roots in the Edo period. In the analysis of Nishiyama’s geidd concept in respect to 
shakuhachi music I therefore focus the study on the style of Yamaguchi Gord (1933-1999) 
of the above-mentioned lineage Kinko-ryi shakuhachi. Yamaguchi was one of the top 
shakuhachi performers of twentieth-century Japan, and the youngest ever designated Living 
National Treasure.'”* 


1.5.3 Position 


The present research is an interdisciplinary study of ‘tradition’ in the history of musical 
culture in Japan. The aim is to discuss what elements constitute a tradition, both in its 
historical aspects of authenticity, and in respect to the process of transmission. What 
grounds exist to claim historical precedence? What are the constituents of transmission? It is 
a study of a ‘traditional’ art form, including and combining several aspects of what 
constitutes something ‘traditional’: the historical position, covering also socio-historical 
aspects, and the prescriptive factors in a modern realisation of the art form, covering 
folklore research, ethno-musicology, and anthropology. 


'3 Kinko-ryii is the oldest existing lineage of shakuhachi, established in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 


century. The name comes from Kurosawa Kinko (AiR 7), 1710-1771. His real name was Kurosawa Kohachi (A) 


32/\). 


174 


1/4 #26. Living National Treasure is the common translation of ningen kokuhd, which is turn is the popular term 
for jityO mukei bunka-zai (SEM 5{L), Important Intangible Cultural Asset. Yamaguchi also recorded a solo 
shakuhachi piece for NASA’s Voyager II project. 
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1.6 Analytical Model and Methodology 


Roger Abrahams, cited above in Section 1.4.2, reports four basic ways in which a work of 
art can be approached, regardless of whether the work of art is viewed as ‘traditional’ or not. 
The first approach is to see the work of art and the effect it has on an audience, “as 
by-products of the manipulative energies of the performing creator or interpreter’; the 
second approach views the work of art as an object, “divorcing the artist and his audience 
from consideration”; and the third is concerned with “the way in which the performance 
affects the audience.”'”° Besides these three dimensions or levels of analysis, Abrahams also 
refers to a fourth approach, in which the effect the audience has on the performer is studied. 
This approach, interesting as it may be, is of less importance for the present study, 
concemed with historical authenticity and transmission, and I have therefore not included it 
in the analysis. The first three approaches coincide with what is referred to as the Poietic, 
Neutral, and Esthesic Levels in the model put forward by Jean Jacques Nattiez, mentioned 
also in Section 1.5 above. The terminology Nattiez uses is further explored in the sections 
below. His model is introduced in Musicologie générale et sémiologie, with the English title 
Music and Discorse: Towards a Semiology of Music, translated by Carolyn Abbate. The 
theoretical foundation of his model is based on the premises presented by the semiologist 
Jean Molino,'”° especially his tripartite model, and the semiological notions of Charles 
Sanders Peirce (1839-1914). 

The similarity with Abrahams’s line-up of approaches is not a point of discussion; 
Nattiez is stating that what he refers to as poietic analysis, analysis of the neutral level, and 
esthesic analysis “correspond to three autonomous tendencies already present in the history 
of musical analysis.”'”’ The levels of analysis are already there to begin with, and the 
problem, the issue at stake, is how they can be connected. Nattiez suggests what he refers to 
as the tripartitional approach as a means to combine the three levels of analysis in order to 
reach a more complete understanding of the material under study. 

Nattiez’s model is, in his own words, an attempt to build a semiological model for the 
analysis of music. He places emphasis on the need for an analysis of the concrete object, 
which is the material under study, what he calls the neutral level. Apart from this concrete 
constituent of music, whether in terms of a written score or the sonorous realisation, he also 
asserts the need to investigate the processes leading to the production of the object, what he 
calls poietic processes, as well as those that lead to an experience of the object, what he 
calls esthesic processes. The combination of these three levels is referred to as the 
tripartitional approach. In this section I explicate Nattiez’s model and the reasons for 
employing it in the present study.'’* I capitalize the words when they are used as terms, to 
avoid confusion with their everyday meanings. 


tH? Abrahams, “Introductory Remarks to a Rhetorical Theory of Folklore,” 1968, 144. 

'76T have not been able to obtain much biographical data about Jean Molino. To my knowledge, his latest known 
position was as professor at the University of Lausanne. 

'7 Nattiez, Music and Discourse. Toward a Semiology of Music, 1990, 138. 

'8 | have previously found Nattiez’s model useful in the study of music, and I used his model also for my master 
thesis at Tokyo Geijutsu Daigaku. The content of that study is introduced in Section 1.1 above. 
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1.6.1. The Position of the Researcher 


Before dealing with Nattiez’s model I would like to make a few comments about the 
position of the researcher as an insider or outsider to the field of study. An outsider 
analyzing indigenous music may well find a formally structured music where the insiders, 
the actual performers, make the sounds as part of a game or view it as play.'” The 
distinction between insider and outsider perspectives has its origin in the linguistic 
anthropologist Kenneth Pike. He coined the terms emic and etic in 1954, as derivatives from 
the discrimination between phonemic and phonetic analysis. These terms have become 
common ground in several disciplines concerned with intercultural issues. 


emic: of, relating to, or involving analysis of cultural phenomena from the perspective of 
one who participates in the culture being studied. me 


etic: of, relating to, or involving analysis of cultural phenomena from the perspective of 
one who does not participate in the culture being studied. # 


In Pike’s definition of the terms, “the emic perspective focuses on the intrinsic cultural 
distinctions that are meaningful to the members of a given society,” and, “[t]he etic 
perspective ... relies upon the extrinsic concepts and categories that have meaning for 
scientific observers.”'*’ Besides Pike, another scholar who is closely associated with these 
concepts is the cultural anthropologist Marvin Harris. For Pike, the etic approach is a way of 
understanding the emic, whereas for Harris, the etic approach, or the result of an etic 
approach, is a goal in itself.'** 

However, an analysis of the Poietic and Esthesic Dimensions of a performative act that is 
not influenced by or concerned with the context — purely etic, if any such thing exists — can 
lead to a misunderstanding of the function and role that the performative act has. On the 
other hand, a purely emic analysis — again assuming the purity of such an analysis — may not 
be understood by those outside the culture, since, per definition, it refers to the music seen 
only through the indigenous eyes. In other fields of research, e.g., literature, a combination 
of the two approaches has been employed: “‘an emic perspective understood as an ‘insider’s 
view’ constructed from ‘the outside’ for a specifically defined purpose has proven quite 
useful as an analytical tool in our discussions of genres and genre concepts.”'** The 
researcher, thus, needs to maintain an open dialogue between the insider and the outsider 
paradigms in order to outline the nature of the relationship between them. Nattiez also holds 
that “there can be no purely emic or purely etic analysis.”'* Both insider and outsider 
viewpoints should be included, in relation to the three poles of the tripartition, and 
integrated into the web of symbolic functioning (see further below). 


' Nattiez, Music and Discourse: Toward a Semiology of Music, 1990, 56. 
ay MW/OR, emic, accessed Decembre 6, 2010. 

eh MW/OR, etic, accessed on Decembre 6, 2010. 

'8? James Lett, “Emic/Etic Distinctions”: http://faculty.irec.cc.fl.us/faculty/jlett/publications.htm accessed December 
9, 2010. 

'83 Ibid. 

'84 Gunilla Lindberg-Wada, “Introduction: Genji monogatari ...,” 2006, 3. 


'85 Nattiez, Music and Discourse: Toward a Semiology of Music, 1990, 196 
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One difficulty in combining the insider and outsider paradigms is that the researcher is 
supposed to be an insider to — have some inside knowledge of — the culture s/he is studying, 
which an outsider group does not have. S/he is also expected to keep an outsider’s distance 
to the culture under study in order to maintain an objective perspective. The people 
belonging to the studied culture, the members of the group under study, are supposed not to 
have, or not be able to maintain, such objectivity. The insider knowledge combined with the 
supposed objectiveness of the outsider is expected to give some authority to actually 
performing the study and writing about the culture in question. 

In the position of an ‘objective outsider’ it is important not to become limited by 
ethnocentric thinking; the research per se, the writing, the written text, the reading of this 
text by outsiders (readers) is all part of an insider culture — in this case the Western culture — 
with the culture under study helplessly an outsider, and in the worst case, seen as an inferior 
culture. In particular, the problem of objectivity pertains to the neutral level. It is neutral 
only in so much as it is a trace, but it does not include any ‘objective’ elements; the trace is 
a trace because of the Poietic Processes that are evaluated within a cultural context. Nattiez 
asserts that: “An analysis in effect states itself in the form of a discourse — spoken or written 
—and it is consequently the product of an action; it leaves a trace and gives rise to readings, 
interpretations, and criticism.”'®® 

The researcher, however objective s/he tries to be, experiences the music under study on 
the Esthesic Level by definition, and the Esthesic Processes are biased by one’s own 
cultural context. To talk about a purely neutral level is rather a theoretical fantasy. Even if 
we accept the existence of the Neutral Level as such, we cannot understand it except from a 
cultural context: we are all cultural beings. What we can do in respect to the trace is to set 
up hypothesises, which explain Poietic and Esthesic Processes behind the creation and 
perception of the trace. 


1.6.2 Nattiez’s Analytical Model and its Employability 


I find Nattiez’s model to be useful for approaching the material in the present study, both 
with respect to the notion of historical authenticity, and as a model for a structural analysis 
of the prescriptive forms that are inherent in the tradition. His model for analysis can, 
briefly, be described as an analysis of the material, combined with an interpretation of both 
the creative processes that ‘marks’ the work of art, and the experience of the work of art by 
the receiver. In a situation of transmission, I believe that these marks are distinguishable, 
and roughly correspond to the prescriptive elements of the music. I will argue that the marks 
are physical realisations of the intention of the transmitter to teach the music, and that they 
enable the receiver to gain somatic understanding of the music (probably, but in lesser 
degree, also cognitive understanding). '*’ 

In 1975, Nattiez wrote Fondaments d’une sémiologie de la musique, but he states in the 
preface of his later book that “this is a completely rewritten work,” and that he wants to take 


'8° Thid., 133 
'87 To be able to play a piece of music does not necessarily make a person able to understand the piece in such terms 
that s/he is able to explain what is going on. I return to this issue in Chapter 8. 
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account of his own “intellectual evolution” and also “a rich variety of research” that had 
come to his attention since 1975.'** Nattiez also touches upon ethnomusicological research: 


In ethnomusicology, it was thought for a long time that the indigenous peoples were not 
capable of meta-musical conceptualization, and they were simply not asked about such 
conceptualizations. ... [but] developments in cognitive anthropology and ethnoscience 
have encouraged certain ethnomusicologists (traumatized by the specter of 
ethnocentrism) to believe that the indigenous informant’s word is always and necessarily 
more ‘true’ than that of the external observer.'® 


Nattiez views this not as typical for ethnomusicology, but more as an example of what 
we find in musicological research in general: “the musician’s rejection of musicological 
discourse, a discourse considered parasitic,” but on the other hand, Nattiez continues, 
“[t]here is the usual musicologist’s rejection of the musician’s discourse: ‘the composer 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about. He’s the last to know anything about the results of 
his creative activity’.”'"? Any researcher who is undertaking a study of music will 
encounter these or similar problems. Nattiez also outlines the connection between 
discourse and music in regard to studies of music in other cultures than the researcher’s 
own. His views can be summarized as follows: The indigenous performers’ discourses do 
have an effect on the musical corpus. As an outsider, an ethnomusicologist can study not 
only the music itself, but also the indigenous discourse, and the relationship between 
discourse and actual practice, including all effects it may have on the music itself.'*' His 
model is therefore not only suitable for musicological studies, but also for an analysis of 
the discourse about music. 


1.6.3 Semiology in the Analysis of Music 


Nattiez builds his model of semiological analysis on three key bases.'” Firstly, he presents 
the concept of a sign in accordance with Ferdinand de Saussure’s idea that a sign consists of 
two entities, the signified (Fr: signifié) and the signifier (Fr: signifiant), which are related to 
each other by and through a process of referring. The signified is the object (a ‘concept’), 
and the signifier is a representation of or a reference to that object (a ‘sound image’). For 
Saussure a linguistic sign does not unite a thing and a name, but a concept and a sound 
image, or in other words, the signifier (signifiant) is the form the sign takes, and the 
signified (signifié) is the concept it represents.'”’ Saussure treated the signified as a mental 
construct, even if it would presumably be possible to imagine that — even for Saussure — the 
signified may have a physical object as its referent. However, Saussure’s original idea of the 


'88 Nattiez, Music and Discourse: Toward a Semiology of Music, 1990, xi. 

' Tbid., 189 

Tid. 

! Thid., 188. 

' Nattiez uses the word semilogoié in his French original, which is mostly translated as ‘semiology,’ but Nattiez 
states that he does not make any important differentiation between the terms ‘semiology’ and ‘semiotics,’ but 
regards them rather as synonyms. 

'3 David Holdcroft, Saussure: Signs, System, and Arbitrariness, 1991, 50-51. 
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sign puts brackets around the referent: it excludes reference to objects that exist in the world. 
“His signified is not to be identified directly with a referent but is a concept in the mind — 
not a thing but the notion of a thing.”!"* 

Secondly, Nattiez expands his theory by using Peirce’s perception of signs: “A sign, or a 
representamen, is something which stands to somebody for something in some respect or 
capacity.”!°° In Saussure’s dyadic model there is no room, and probably no need, for an 
object, but Peirce uses a triadic model: (1) The form that the sign takes, the representamen, 
which is not necessarily material. The representamen would correspond to the signifier 
(signifiant) in Saussure’s terminology. (2) An interpretant, the signified (signifié) for 
Saussure, which is the sense that the sign makes: the sign has an effect in an interpreter. (3) 
An object to which the sign refers.'*° 

Peirce uses the word semiosis to refer to the interaction between the triadic elements, the 
representamen, the object and the interpretant. He calls the triadic relation genuine, stating 
that “its three members are bound together by it in a way that does not consist in any 
complexus of dyadic relations.”!”’ Peirce divides objects into the physical reality, which he 
refers to as “dynamical objects,’ the denotation of the sign, and objects as the signs 
themselves represent them. He refers to these as the ‘immediate objects,’ which then 
constitute the aspect of a sign, which makes it appropriate for the sign to stand for its 
dynamical object.'** 

The third basis for Nattiez relates to another important difference between Saussure and 
Peirce. For Peirce, the interpretant itself is a sign in the mind of the interpreter: it creates, as 
it were, an equivalent sign, which is the interpretant of the first sign. This leads to a series 
of successive interpretants, potentially ad infinitum.'”? The meaning of a representation is a 
representation, and any initial interpretation can be re-interpreted. 


[A sign] addresses somebody, that is, creates in the mind of that person an equivalent sign, 
or perhaps a more developed sign. That sign which it creates I call the interpretant of the 
first sign. The sign stands for something, its object. It stands for that object, not in all 
respects, but in reference to a sort of idea, which I have sometimes called the ground of 
the representamen.” 


Despite the possible differences depending on discipline, Peirce seems to be one of the 
oft-cited founders of semiology (semiotics), but, according to Nattiez, “his concepts have 
been of little inspiration to musical semiologists.””°! Nattiez states, however, that Peirce’s 
dynamic concept of the sign is the very basis for his own thought. Every component of his 
book, he says, “is grounded in the Peircian concept of the infinite and dynamic interpretant,” 


4 Daniel Chandler, Semiotics for Beginners, digital resource at http://aber.ac.uk/media/Documents/S4B, Chandler 


© 1994-2010, “Signs.” 

'85 Charles Sanders Peirce, Collected Papers, 1955, 99 (CP 2.228). 

6 John J. Fitzgerald, Peirce’s Theory of Signs as Foundation for Pragmatism, 1966, 40. 

'7 Deirce, Collected Papers, 1955, 100 (CP 2.274). 

us Fitzgerald, Peirce’s Theory of Signs as Foundation for Pragmatism, 1966, 43. 

' The aspect of infinity was a fact that Peirce apparently was aware of, and that Eco has referred to as ‘unlimited 
semiosis’ (Chandler 1994-2010). 

2 Deirce, Collected Papers, 1955, 99 (CP 2.228). 


20 Nattiez, “Reflections on the Development of Semiology in Music,” 1989, 28. 
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and he continues by asserting that every sign is part of an infinite, multi-dimensional web of 
interpretants, and “a sign, or a collection of signs, to which an infinite complex of 
interpretants is linked, can be called A SYMBOLIC FORM.”””” 

Nattiez concludes that the object of the sign is actually a virtual object that does not exist 
except within and through the infinite muliplicity of interpretants, by means of which the 
person using the sign seeks to allude to the object.”” If we think of the word ‘happiness’ it 
will make sense directly to us, but in attempting to explain the content of it we may come up 
with a series of new signs, like: ‘bliss’, ‘satisfaction’, ‘contentment’, ‘fulfillment’, and so on. 
All these signs vary from person to person, according to our personal and individual 
experience. From this discussion Nattiez concludes that what the sign refers to is contained 
in the factual experience of the person who is using the sign. This discussion is the basis for 
a general and relatively simple definition of meaning. 


An object of any kind takes on meaning for an individual apprehending that object, as 
soon as that individual places the object in relation to areas of his lived experience—that 
is, in relation to a collection of other objects that belong to his or her experience of the 
world. 


1.6.4 


Following Jean Molino, Nattiez distinguishes between the Poietic Dimension, the Neutral 
Dimension and the Esthesic Dimension 
in any symbolic form. He refers to this 
model as a tripartitional program for a 

of the “total 


semiological analysis 
nates ee eiphicaly represented in YMMdlity, 
Figure 1.°°° 4b G 
Molino has a wide agenda in the Total musical fact UY; 
article “Musical Fact and the Semiology 
of Music,” which relates to what he Uj 
Go 


perceives as a polymorphous reality: Yj 


music is at the same time the production 
Creative processes, including social settings (rituals, customs, etc.). 


The Tripartitional Approach 


Figure 1: Molino’s ‘total social fact’ and ‘total musical fact.’ 


Total social fact: the social context 


of an acoustic object, this very object 
itself, and the perception and reception 
of that acoustic object. Music, says 


Molino, is a phenomenon that gives rise 
to artefacts, which are “the result of an 
arbitrary process of subdivision within 


202 
203 Thid., 7. 

24 Thid., 7-8. 
2 Thid., 12, 15. 


Artefacts, which are the resulting products of the creative processes. 


Intelligent (aesthetical or cognitive) experiences, resulting from being in 
encounter with the artefacts. 


“ Nattiez, Music and Discourse: Toward a Semiology of Music, 1990, 8. Capitals in the original. 
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the total social fact.”?°° Molino sees similarities between music and other human activities, 
like language and religion, and he insists that we cannot describe or define music correctly 
“unless we take account of its threefold mode of existence — as an arbitrary isolated object, 
as something produced and as something perceived.”””” 

Nattiez employs and further develops the concepts defined by Molino. With Poietic 
Dimension Nattiez means “the symbolic form [that] results from a process of creation.”””* 
An analysis at the level of the Poietic Dimension accommodates all aspects involved in the 
production of music, whether a specific piece, a genre or a tradition, from the creation to the 
act of writing down and memorizing it, learning how to perform it, as well as the complete 
cultural surrounding that influences the composer and the performing musician. The cultural 
surroundings may well be, and often are, quite different for the composer of a piece, the 
people who notate the music in a semi-oral culture or in other ways transfer it to the next 
generation in oral or semi-oral traditions, and a much later performer of the piece. 

The Esthesic Dimension does not necessarily coincide with the Poietic Dimension. It 
refers to the processes in which receivers, when confronted by a symbolic form, “assign one 
or many meanings to the form.”*°” Nattiez finds it more appropriate to talk about meaning 
as constructed. This level of analysis includes perception, cognition, interpretation and 
socio-historical aspects of reception. 

The Neutral Dimension is the trace: “the symbolic form is embodied physically and 
materially in the form of a trace accessible to the five senses.””'° Analysis at the Neutral 
Level, niveau neutre, concerns itself with the immanent configuration of the end result of 
the Poietic Process, the music itself, whether as sound, notation, discourse on the material, 
or even written or oral teaching. In the learning process the person who receives teaching 
will go through both Poietic and Esthesic Processes, simultaneously or sequentially. This 
holds both for literate and for oral, or semi-oral, traditions, but there may be qualitative 
differences between different modes of transmission. I explore this aspect in Chapter 8. 

For Molino, “the musical fact is ... closely bound up with the whole body of human 
facts,”*'' and Nattiez holds, with Molino, that an analyst can grasp music in all its 
multifaceted totality by examining the three levels of analysis in turn: 


The essence of a work is at once its genesis, its organization, and the way it is perceived. 
For this reason ... [we] require a theory that deals with the practical, methodological, and 
epistemological results of this holistic vision of music. I shall call this general theory 
musical semiology.?”” 


206 Jean Molino, “Musical Fact and the Semiology of Music,” 1990, 119. 

The term was introduced by Marcel Mauss according to Nattiez, Music and Discourse... , 1990, 42. 
a Molino, “Musical Fact and the Semiology of Music,” 1990, 114. 

08 Nattiez, Music and Discourse..., 1990, p. 12. 

°° Thid. 

210 Tbid. 

oH Molino, “Musical Fact and the Semiology of Music,” 1990, 115. 


oe Nattiez, Music and Discourse..., 1990, ix—x. 
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Elsewhere, Nattiez states that “... the task of semiology is to identify interpretants 
according to the three poles of the tripartition, and to establish their relationship to one 
another.””'* The various aspects of analysis are already in existence, but the aim is to reach 
a more complete view of the object of study than what can be achieved by a one-sided 
analysis: 


What I am suggesting that we call poietic analysis, analysis of the neutral level, and 
esthesic analysis [...] correspond to three autonomous tendencies already present in the 
history of musical analysis. But the semiological project for analysis has two special 
features of its own. One is its examination of how the three dimensions can be brought 
together in analysis of a single piece. [...] The second is the semiological project’s 
insistence upon the methodological necessity of analysing the neutral level.” 


The sound, the Neutral Level or the Trace, is the primary but not the only artefact from 
which Poietic Processes can be deduced, and it is the main, but not sole, cause of Esthesic 
Processes, i.e., musical perception and interpretation. 


1.6.4.1. The Tripartional Approach as a Theory of Transition 


The idea of the tripartition describing a creative process giving rise to a trace (a message) 
that is interpreted by a receiver seems to suggest a typical communication theory, a line 
leading from sender to message to receiver as in Figure 2. 


Figure 2: Encoding and decoding in a linear communication theory. 


encoding decoding 


Sender =p Message —p Receiver 


Nattiez, however, asserts that “semiology is not the science of communication.””)> The 
idea that a composer (or a performer) ‘encodes’ a message into the immanent structure of a 
piece, which then is ‘decoded’ by the receiver is an over-simplification of how art is created 
and perceived. By adding a notion of a reconstruction of the trace by the receiver, Nattiez 
and Molino challenged the idea of a ’code’ being present, which is mutually understood by 
the sender and the receiver. They perceived semiology as an act of interpretation that builds 
more on the receiver’s context than the sender’s, an act that does not necessarily have any 
parts in common with the Poietic Dimension or the Neutral Dimension. To quote Molino: 


[T]here is no guarantee of a direct correspondence between the effect produced by a work 
of art and the intentions of its creator. Every symbolic object presupposes an exchange in 
which producer and consumer, transmitter and receiver, are not interchangeable and do 
not have the same point of view on the object, which they do not constitute in the same 
way at all. ... But the symbolic phenomenon is also an object — matter subject to form.”® 


713 Thid., 29. 

214 Thid., 138. 

215 Tbid., x, 15, 16. 

216 Molino, “Musical Fact and the Semiology of Music,” 1990, 130. 
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For Molino, the crucial point is that the object should not be viewed as a vehicle for 
semantic transmission, a means for communication. 

Nattiez’s refusal to accept the theory of music-as-communication builds on his rejection 
of the notion that music is just another type of language, a language where “compositional 
intentions can be transparent to the listener, thus compelling these new structures to 
complete a communication between those that cause them to be, and those who perceive 
them.””'” Nattiez calls this “the communication utopia,”’'* stating that the normal situation 
is displacement between intentions and perceptive behaviours in human communication in 
general, regardless of whether it is musical, linguistic, or in terms of some other media. The 
tripartitional model can be illustrated as in Figure 3. 


Figure 3: The concept of the tripartition. 


Poietic processes Esthesic processes 


Sender => Trace G— Receiver 


Physical reality: 
sound, notation, writings etc. 


The Poietic Processes create marks in the trace — or rather create a ‘marked’ trace, which 
is then interpreted by the receiver. In a musical performance, a musician will create a 
marked trace, the performed sounds, which are interpreted by the audience. Another 
performer would give a differently marked trace. In both cases the performers will have 
certain intentions in their performances, but in neither case is the intention(s) of the 
performer communicated to the audience.*'? There is a transition from the Poietic 
Dimension to the Trace, and another transition from the Trace to the Esthesic Dimension. 

There are several more ‘transitional arrows’ to be included in the actual analysis, and 
Figure 3 above is further subdivided in Chapter 8 of the present study. 


1.6.5 Analytical Situation 


In Nattiez’s model, there are three aspects that need to be addressed in deciding the object 
of analysis: (1) the physical dimension of the study, (2) the stylistic relevance, and (3) what 
elements of the corpus are under study. 

To begin with the stylistic relevance (2), Nattiez offers an image of an inverted pyramid 
to explain the relevance of the study, as shown in Figure 4. At the broader top of the 
reversed pyramid we find universals of music, next a system (style) of reference, the style of 
a genre or an epoch, the style of composer X, the style of a period in the life of a composer, 
and finally, the “tip” of the pyramid, a work. Nattiez holds that all analyses implicitly or 
explicitly adopt one of these levels of stylistic relevance, and it may even happen, as Nattiez 
puts it, that “an analysis ‘navigates’ from one level to another.” *”° 


aa Nattiez, Music and Discourse..., 1990, 98. 


78 Tid., 99. 
*!° The intentions and the creative processes are not one and the same thing, but they are linked. 
220 Nattiez, Music and Discourse..., 1990, 136. 
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Figure 4: Nattiez’s “Pyramid of stylistic relevance” (p. 136). 


universals of music 


system (style) of reference 


style of a genre or an epoch 
style of composer X 
style of a period in the life of composer X 


work 


The present study is an attempt to deconstruct ‘tradition’ in both its historical aspects, 
and as a concept that characterizes the act of transmission. I apply Nattiez stylistic relevance 
in the following way, also indicated in Figure 5 below: 

Relating to Section 1.4.1 above, dealing with historical authenticity, the aim of Chapter 4 
is to critically study how the komuso created an origin and invented their own tradition. In 
Chapters 5—6 of this study I critically examine the twentieth-century historical writings on 
the shakuhachi, and the “system (style) of reference” will refer to the shakuhachi tradition. 
Instead of a “composer X’ I refer to a selected number of individual writers/researchers in 
the twentieth century, who have been instrumental in outlining the older history of the 
shakuhachi. 

The transmission of the concrete musical content of the shakuhachi is normally regarded 
as a semi-oral transmission of almost exclusively anonymous works. Hence, in the phase of 
transmission, there is no composer, nor any ‘invented’ or imagined authority on the work 
outside of the act of transmission, who can provide a key to the ‘correct’ interpretation of 
the piece. Several pieces in the fundamental repertoire, honkyoku, have a known 
geographical origin, which can provide some clues to the style in which the piece should be 
played. The music is exclusively transmitted by skilled and well-known practitioners,””’ 
who are the authority of the content of the pieces. The present study is not a study in 
musicology, and the universals of music that Nattiez refers to are of less importance. 
However, I touch upon some aesthetic aspects of the music in Chapter 8, in order to define 
elements that are central in the act of transmission. These elements also relate to a system of 
techniques, the techniques employed within Kinko-ryt. This system of techniques relates to 
a genre, which, in accordance with Section 1.4.2 above, is one limitation of the study: the 
genre of Kinko-ryti honkyoku, as performed and transmitted by one performer/transmitter, 
Yamaguchi Gord.” In my analysis of the transmission process, I have implicitly used my 


2! The practitioners are not necessarily ‘performers’ in the meaning of ‘stage performers.’ I return to this issue in 
Chapter 8. 

22 The “style of a genre” (Kinko-ryi) and the “style of a transmitter X” (Yamaguchi Gord) are, on an ontological 
level, not clearly separable. This does of course not mean that I say that Yamaguchi and Kinko-ryii are the same, or 
that other performers could as well be inseparable from Kinko-ryi, without being Yamaguchi. This issue is further 
discussed in Chapter 8. 
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experience of studying a large number of works within the genre, as transmitted by 
Yamaguchi Gord based on the notation, written by Miura Kindo in 1928-1929. 


Figure 5: Nattiez’s “Pyramid of stylistic relevance” revised, as applied to the present study. 


Historical authenticity universals of music Transmission 


Kinko-ryd (genre) 
Researchers Yamaguchi Goro (transmitter/performer) 


Actual transmission (scores, sonorous ‘reality’) 


shakuhachi tradition canonization and lineages (styles) 


Related writings 


In the historical investigation, the physical dimension (1) covers three major pre-WWII 
Japanese studies, from 1902, 1918, and 1936-39. It also covers reiterations of these studies 
from the 1970s, both in Japanese and English. The elements of the corpus (3) are outlined in 
Chapter 2 below. 

In the study of transmission, the physical dimension (1) covers my experience of 
studying a number of pieces from the repertoire, the Kinko-ryt' honkyoku repertoire, which I 
use in Chapter 8 to discuss certain aspects of the transmission of the music tradition. This 
repertoire is connected to the middle of the Edo period, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. However, the physical dimension of the study as such stretches over elements of 
transmission in the present. The elements of the corpus (3) that are being investigated 
concem certain aspects of the immanent structures of the music, and the practices in both 
performance and transmission. In the discussion about transmission, I investigate in what 
ways the works can be perceived by a receiver of the tradition. The study therefore 
combines the Neutral, Poietic, and Esthesic Levels. 


1.6.6 Methodology 


My analyses of the aspects of historical authenticity of the shakuhachi tradition are based on 
influential historical studies from the first half of the twentieth century, but they also refer to 
studies about the shakuhachi from the post-WWII period, especially from the 1970s on. 
Almost all of these writings, both from before and after WWII, make claims of an older 
history, a history prior to the Edo period, relating to monks assumed to have been involved 
in Buddhist activities, and who eventually developed into the shakuhachi-playing komuso of 
the Edo period. From the statements made in these writings, I investigate some of the 
crucial original texts. Below I refer to primary sources as Texts (written, orally spoken, 
audial, or through other media perceivable items), and secondary studies or commentaries 
relating to the Texts as Writings. 


223 — WBE, 1875-1940. EER AHR). Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 24. 
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The Writings from the post-WWII period, consisting mainly of studies in Japanese but 
also some books and articles in English, rely almost entirely on the pre-WWII Writings, 
which are made up of material in Japanese, consisting of two articles from 1902, some 
writings from 1918, and a series of articles from 1936-1939, the two latter cases published 
as books in the 1970s. I introduce both primary (Texts) and secondary (Writings) sources in 
Chapter 2. My analyses commences with what is said in the Writings, and attempts to infer 
some aspects of the Poietic Processes as well as the effects these may have in the Esthesic 
Dimension, i.e., what interpretations result from the Writings. The analyses are inclined 
towards a philological study of the original Texts vis-a-vis the Writings, with focus on 
possible interpretations of, and contrasting aspects between, these Neutral Level entities. 

I employ the same methodological approach in Chapter 8, but here both Text and Writing 
material is more varied. Firstly, through the development of lineages, schools adhering to 
some specific aesthetic ideals, and the subsequent canonization of the music, a new type of 
Texts appears: notation. These Texts can be analysed as constituting a means of 
transmission. If a piece of music is transmitted as belonging to a ‘tradition’ — and not as 
‘just another sonorous reality (piece of music)’ — some elements of the tradition have to be 
inherent in these Texts as transmittable entities. The ‘traditional’ shakuhachi music is 
regarded as an oral (or semi-oral) tradition. Therefore, secondly, the aspect of literacy and 
orality appears at the forefront. The canonized Texts do not give the full picture of the 
tradition, and non-verbal elements become an important aspect in the analysis of the 
tradition and its transmission. Thus, thirdly, verbal and non-verbal instructions of ‘how-to’ 
become the Texts to be analyzed. A common concept within the study of traditional 
Japanese arts is kata, forms that prescribe the correct execution of, for example, a piece of 
music, in accordance with the tradition the piece belongs to. These prescriptive forms, kata, 
as the defining character of traditional music, are analyzed from the viewpoint that the 
prescriptive elements are less strongly accentuated in a performance of a piece of music, 
compared to an act of transmission of the same piece. In a performance, intentions of, for 
example, artistic or creative elements may arise as a way to gain appreciation from the 
audience. In practical terms, the process of transmission, on the other hand, excludes any 
other intentions of the transmitter than those that relate to the conveyance of a correct 
understanding.” In the analysis I also discuss kata as a structural concept. Fourthly, the 
elements used in actual transmission of the music become the Texts. As Writings I use 
musicological studies from the late twentieth century, socio-historical studies of the concept 
of kata, and I also build my analysis both on personal experience and commentaries by 
other learners in respect to the process of transmission. 


4 Theoretically we can of course envisage another situation, but in normal cases the individual transmitter/teacher 
is not intentionally deceptive. 
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Chapter 2 — Sources: 


Primary and Secondary Texts 


2.1 Appearances of Shakuhachi in Historical Texts 


There is very little to be found in the literature before the Meiji period that relates to the 
history of the shakuhachi. In pre-Edo-period texts, apart from a few exceptions, there are 
normally only fragmentary remarks about, or references to the shakuhachi. From the Edo 
period there are a few texts relating to the actual playing of the shakuhachi, or the hitoyogiri 
shakuhachi,””’ for example, the Shichiku Shoshin-shii (A Collection of Pieces for Beginners 
of Strings and Bamboo), written by Nakamura Sdsan in 1664, which includes notation for a 
number of pieces for the hitoyogiri shakuhachi, koto,”*° and shamisen.”*' The text is aimed 
at learners of hitoyogiri shakuhachi, koto, and shamisen, but it also includes a short 
introduction to the origins of the instruments, which constitutes important historical data.””* 
One of the most important of the Edo-period historical texts in relation to the founding of 
the Fuke sect, is Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (The History of the Kyotaku, Annotated in 


225 The hitoyogiri shakuhachi (—ffi#J)R/\) was a medieval version of a five-holed flute, in shape and size closer to 
the gagaku shakuhachi than the Edo period fuke shakuhachi. The hitoyogiri shakuhachi became almost obsolete 
during the eighteenth century. (See Section 3.2 for a further explanation of this instrument and its appearance in 
older texts). 

226 4% a thirteen-stringed instruments used in gagaku which was revolutionized in the late Momoyama period and 
early Edo period by the monk Morota Kenjun (iHH¥tili, 1534-1623). He composed completely new music for the 
instrument, and this music was transmitted by one of his disciples, HOsui (72k), to the blind biwa and shamisen 
playing monk Yatsuhashi Kengy6 (/\iit, 1614-85), who in turn combined the koto and the shamisen to form the 
chamber music of the Edo period, jiuta-sokyoku (shit). The character used, 4, is not one of the standardized 
Chinese characters used in the Japanese language, and sometimes the character #* is mistakenly used in relation to 
the koto of this genre. However, the kin-koto # denotes a different instrument than the sd-koto #. (Kikkawa, Nihon 
ongaku no rekishi (1965), 1990, 152-155). 

227 — vk#t, a three-stringed instrument that was brought to Japan from Ryiikyé (Okinawa) in the Momoyama period 
by the blind biwa playing monks biwa més6d (ft#2{), and soon became the most popular instrument among 
common people. (Kikkawa, Nihon ongaku no rekishi (1965), 1990, 158-159). 

28 Nakamura Sdsan (H28=, biographic data unknown), Shichiku Shoshin-shii (&{1#1t). The texts Ikanobori (# 
8), Kite, from 1687 and Shichiku Kokon-shi (#114), A Collection of Old and New Pieces for Strings and 
Bamboo, published in the Shichiku Taizen (*4*tK4), The Complete Works for Strings and Bamboo, in 1699, relates 
to the hitoyogiri shakuhachi, but these are of less relevance for the present study. 
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Japanese), compiled in 1779 by Yamamoto Morihide and published 1795,”” in which the 
legendary origins of the shakuhachi are outlined. The text Kyotaku denki most likely never 
existed, but in Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai it is ‘quoted’ in full, and translated from its 
supposed original in literary Chinese (kanbun) to eighteenth-century Japanese.”*” 

As mentioned in Section 1.5.2 above, the sect surrounding the komuso, the Fuke-sht, has 
never been given any official acknowledgement. In a document from 1677, addressed not to 
the Fuke sect but to the temples and sub-temples of “the various factions of komuso” 
(komusé shoha),’*' the authorities stipulated certain rules for the komusé and their temples. 
This document bears the heading “Memorandum” (%f), indicating that there are no definite 
regulations for the sect or its monks, but merely an indirect acknowledgement of the Fuke 
sect. Apart from this document, there are a number of versions of a document referred to as 
the “Keicho okite-gaki.” This document is supposed to have been written in year 19 of the 
Keicho era, 1614. The word okite-gaki means a law or regulation, and the document 
stipulates a number of privileges supposedly bestowed upon the komuso by the first shogun 
of the Edo period, Tokugawa Ieyasu. These and other documents from the Edo period are 
discussed in Chapter 4, in examining how the Fuke sect was established. 

From the Edo period we also have Kinko techd (The Kinko Notebook), written by 
Kurosawa Kinko III (1772-1816), the most likely founder of the Kinko-ryii shakuhachi, and 
the grandson of Kurosawa Kinko I (1710-1771), a komusd who travelled the country, 
gathered pieces from various temples, and later also gave his name to the oldest of the 
extant shakuhachi lineages, Kinko-ryi.”” 

At the end of the Edo period, Hisamatsu Fayo (1791-1871), a student of Kinko ITI, 
became the leader of the Kinko-ryi.”*? Hisamatsu wrote Hitori kotoba (A Monologue) in 
1818, Hitori mondo (A Solitary Dialogue) in 1823, and Kaijé hogo (Sermon of the Calm 
Sea) in 1835. The first two texts are aimed at beginners of shakuhachi, introductory writings 
pertaining to the right way of playing, a correct mind-set, and certain basics about repertoire. 
The last text is an inflammatory call for the shakuhachi-playing komusd monks to stick to 
the right path, especially directed to those who deviate from the Way of Kinko-ryi. They 
are important texts in the study of the shakuhachi, both in its religious and its musical 
aspects.”** 

One central figure in my analyses of the older history of the Edo period komuso6 is 
Hayashi Razan. Apart from his 1621 commentary on the fourteenth-century Tsurezure-gusa 
(Essays in Idleness) written by Yoshida Kenko, Hayashi also wrote two historical studies of 


2 Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 47; Takahashi Kazan, Fukeshii-shi: Sono shakuhachi soho to gakuri, 
1997, 22. Takahashi Kozan (44221, 1900-1986) was not an academic scholar, but a shakuhachi player and 
komuso practitioner, who conducted his own private research. Yamamoto Morihide (ILA‘¥ 4). 


30 Yamamoto Morihide, Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (The History of the Kyotaku, Annotated in Japanese), Tokyo: 
Nihon Ongaku-sha, 1981. 
3! Kurihara Kota, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 155-156. Sixteen sub-lineages are mentioned. (2 Me4 if IK). 


232 Kinko techo (4a Fil). 
233 


Kinko III did not have a son, and his younger brother became Kinko IV (d. 1860). According to Kamisango he 
was not skillful and had a bad personality, and gave up shakuhachi of his own will. Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku 
no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 106. (... Bea, AWGEC. ASOR/VeHecr ...). 

244 Hisamatsu Fayd (Ati, 1791-1871); Hitori kotoba (43); Hitori mondo (SRV); Kaijo hago (iEiue#8). 
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the shakuhachi in 1623 and 1625. These articles are included in the collected writings by 
Hayashi Razan.**° 

There are other historical texts, both from the same period and earlier, in which 
shakuhachi is mentioned, but there is no thorough historical treatise on the shakuhachi 
before the twentieth century. The shakuhachi is, however, mentioned in two gagaku 
treatises, the 1512 Taigen-shé and the 1522 Maikyoku-kuden, both authored by the gagaku 
musician Toyohara Sumiaki.”*° In the former treatise there is a whole chapter devoted to the 
shakuhachi, containing important and interesting aspects that relate to my discussion in 
Chapter 4 about the formation of a shakuhachi tradition in the Edo period (cf. also Sections 
3.2 and 4.5.2 below). 

The Taigen-sho is a treatise on the court music, implying that the shakuhachi at that time 
was an instrument of the gagaku; the shakuhachi had, however, disappeared from the 
gagaku ensemble during its reformation in the middle of the ninth century. In Taigen-sho it 
is stated that the claim by dengaku performers, that shakuhachi is a dengaku instrument, is 
not correct, but that shakuhachi is a gagakw instrument.”*’ Other gagaku related writings 
include Kydkun-sho, a treaty on gagaku from 1233, written by Koma Chikazane, and Zoku 
Kyokun-sho from 1322, written by Chikazane’s grandson Koma no Asakuzu. Both of these 
works contain remarks about the shakuhachi.”** 

During the time from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries, shakuhachi also appears in a 
variety of poems and songs, for example some poems by the fifteenth-century Zen Budhist 
monk Ikkyti Sojun, who wrote a number of so-called doka, didactic poems on the Japanese 
style of waka, often with a Buddhist content.”*’ He also wrote a collection of poems named 
Kyoun-shii (Crazy Cloud Anthology), in which he refers to the shakuhachi in three, and 
flutes in general in a total of nine poems. He also refers to the Zen monk Fuke (cf. Section 
4.1), whose name was adopted by the sect surrounding the komusod monks. In Kyoun-shii 
there are three poems relating to Fuke, two with name references and one with a reference 
to a famous saying by Fuke (cf. Section 4.1). I discuss the poems by Ikkyt Sojun further 
below, in Sections 4.5.1 and 7.2.“°The shakuhachi also appears in tales and personal 
writings, which I refer to in Section 3.3 below. From the sixteenth century, the late 


238 Hayashi Doshun Razan (#8 #He1L, 1583-1657). Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi (The Field Hammer of Tsurezure-gusa). 
Razan bunshii (Collected Writings by Hayashi Razan). 

6 Taigen-shd (tits); Maikyoku-kuden (SH Ae); Toyohara Sumiaki (#)t#i#k, 1450-1524). Some writers have 
the reading Muneaki of the author’s first name (Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 119; Kamisango in 
Blasdel’s translation 2008, p. 77, but Kamisang6 does not specify the reading. Please refer to Section 2.2 below for 
an introduction to these texts). The National Diet Library and Japanese lexica have the reading Sumiaki, which I 
have therefore adopted here. KOKUGO, Vol. 15, toyohara: p. 39. 

The name of Taigen-shd is supposedly a pun on the author’s name, #)s{, relating to the old Chinese character for 
body (tai) which is t#. The name Toyohara is then the right side (the tswkuri) of the characters for Taigen (#8) 
i) (Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, p. 119). I would interpret this as also being a ‘hidden message’: “the 
origin of the (gagaku) body.” 

°37 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 72. 

°38 Koma Chikazane (‘F3, 1177-1242), Kydkun-sho (#ill~>); Koma no Asakuzu (4Hi18, 1249-1333), Zoku 
Kydkun-sho (Ge). 

2° RH. Blyth, Zen and Zen Classics: Volume Five, 1974, 162. Gi). 

4 Tkkyii Sdjun (—-fkasht, 1394-1482), Kyoun-shit (E246). 
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Muromachi period (1378-1573), we also have song texts (kouta) with remarks on the 
shakuhachi, for example, Kangin-shu from 1518, and Sodan kouta-sha.-"" 

Among texts from Buddhist temples, which carry comments relating to the older history 
of the shakuhachi, we have the Todai-ji kenmotsu-cho of 758 and Saidai-ji shizairyuki-cho 
of 780 (cf. Section 3.2), and the Hérya-ji kokon mokuroku-shé of 1238 (cf. Section 7.2)."” 

One important work from the Edo period is the Kiyushoran, written by Kitamura Nobuyo 
(pen name: Intei). This work is a collection of essays, covering everyday life, customs and 
manners, as well as theatre, song, dance, and other forms of entertainment. It includes 
Kitamura’s personal opinions of the items covered. The book was completed in 1830.77 In 
the preface, Kitamura writes that he felt regret about all the notes he had written over the 
years, and that the book was a way to gather them together (he could not bring himself to 
throw the notes away).”“* The book consists of twelve volumes and one appendix, covering 
4,000 items divided into twenty-seven fields.’ In Volume 6 there are notes about 
shakuhachi, as well as shamisen and koto. 


2.2 Twentieth-century Japanese Studies of the Historical Texts 


Modern historical research began with Kurihara Kota, who in 1918 wrote the first historical 
survey of the shakuhachi, Shakuhachi shiko (A Historical Study of the Shakuhachi). 
Originally, the text was published as a series of articles in the magazine Chikuyii, which was 
published by Chikuyiisha, the shakuhachi guild of Kurihara’s teacher, Kawase Junsuke I.”*° 
The articles were published again as a book by the Kinko-ryt shakuhachi guild Chikuytisha 
in 1975.™*’ Kurihara states in the preface to the book that “the aim is just to describe the 
general development of the shakuhachi, and to make clear the characteristics of shakuhachi 
and its true value.” Humbly, he continues, “[I] simply love the shakuhachi, and my 
knowledge about it is very limited.”™“* Not being an academic study, the book is lacking in 
references and bibliographical data. In the beginning of the book Kurihara states what 
sources he is quoting, a list of seventy-eight titles, but he does not supply any further 
bibliographical information. 


on Kangin-shii ((S'442); Sdan Kouta-shu (ak). From the Edo period we also have the whole repertoire of 
song texts in the ensemble music, jiuta-sdkyoku (Sik), songs accompanied by koto and shamisen, which do not 
refer to the shakuhachi. The shakuhachi, however, has been a part of the ensemble most likely at least since the late 
seventeenth century. 

°® Tédai-ji Kenmotsu-chd (4% ik WR); Saidai-ji Shizairyiki-chd (Wi A 4 Wi RUHR); ~Horya-ji Kokon 
Mokuroku-sho (i&bEF 1h 4 ASR). 

43 KOKUGO, Vol. 6, kiyiishdran: p. 100. 

244 Kitamura Nobuyo, Kiyiishoran (1830), 1903, Preface, p. 4. 

4S VHJ, kiyaishoran (size), by Uda Toshihiko (‘#H1#v), accessed January 24, 2011. 

746 SoC JIL IME, 1870-1959. 

47 Kurihara Kota, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), Tokyo: Chikuyiisha, 1975. 

48 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 1. 
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Kurihara’s book is the first thorough historical study, but he was preceded by the 
historian Mikami Sanji,”” who held a lecture with the title “Fuke-shii ni suite” (About the 
Fuke sect) in 1902, which was published later the same year.” 

One of the central documents relating to the Fuke sect, the so-called “Keich6d okite-gaki” 
(cf. Section 2.1 above), was supposedly written in 1614. According to this document the 
monks of the Fuke sect, the komuso, had a number of special privilegies. Based on literary 
style and the names of the persons who signed the document, Mikami showed that this 
document most likely was a forgery. Kurihara reports further doubts about the legendary 
view of the origin of the Edo-period shakuhachi tradition, and quotes a number of 
inconsistenses with respect to the formation of the Fuke sect in the seventeenth century. One 
of the more convincing points in Kurihara’s examination is that the “Keichd okite-gaki” 
exists in a number of versions with a quite different number of provisions. The original was 
supposedly destroyed in a temple fire, according to information provided to the authorities 
by the komuso. 

At least up to the 1920’s, the prevailing view of the shakuhachi was in accordance with 
the 1795 Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, the original Kyotaku denki annotated in Japanese, in 
Bigea tata tieeeteaste which it is stated that the Buddhist monk Shinchi Gakushin or 
(Photo in Gendai ongaku taikan, Muhon Kakushin, posthumously given the name Hotto Enmyo 
122 03:185) Kokushi by Emperor Go-Daigo, brought the shakuhachi to 
peice of the National Japan after having concluded his studies of Chan Buddhism in 
a China 1251-1254. *' This tradition was supposedly 

3 transmitted from the ninth-century Chinese Chan (Zen) 
Buddhist monk Fuke,”” through sixteen generations to Hottd 
Kokushi and from him to the alleged first komuso, the 
fourteenth-century former general Kusunoki Masakatsu.”** 

In the 1930’s Nakatsuka Chikuzen (see Plate 3) began a 
study of the history of the Kinko-ryi' shakuhachi, and in 
investigating the material he began to question the generally 
believed historical background (legendary as it may be). 
Nakatsuka conducted a thorough research of the historical 
records pertaining to the Fuke sect and Hotto Kokushi, 
building on the findings of Mikami Sanji, and especially 
Kurihara Kota. Nakatsuka’s research has become the basis for 
most of the historical studies of the shakuhachi after his time. 
Later academic research, for example by Kamisango and Tsukitani (see below), often cites 
both Kurihara and Nakatsuka. Nakatsuka’s research was published in the magazine 


Together with Takatsu Kuwasaburd, Mikami Sanji compiled the first comprehensive history of Japanese 
literature in 1890. Gunilla Lindberg-Wada, “Japanese Literary History Writing...,” 2006, 111. Suzuki, “Gender and 
Genre...,” 2000, 74. 

5° Mikami Sanji (= Lx, 1865-1939). The lecture was held at the Shigakukai (Association of History) on 
February 23, 1902, and published in two installments in Shigaku zasshi (History Magazine), in April and May. 

5! Shinchi Gakushin (ttt) or Muhon Kakushin (‘i@4<¥:0) (1207-1298); Hotté Enmyod Kokushi (i 1IB Eat). 
°°? Fuke (#1) is mentioned in the Rinzai-roku (lif#ll#k, a collection of sayings by Rinzai Gigen MaxtzX (C. Linji 
Yixuan), ?—867). Compiled by Rinzai’s disciple Sanshd Enen (=#22%), revised by Kdke Zonshd (s8{L4#48), 
according to Rinzai-roku, Iriya Yoshitaka, transl., 2010, 15, 217, 227. 

°°3 Tsuge Gen’ichi, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 48. 
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Sankyoku between 1936 and 1939 in a total of 43 articles. The articles were reissued as a 
book, Kinko-ryti shakuhachi shikan (A Historical View of Kinko-ryi' Shakuhachi), in 
1979,7** 

One crucial finding at which Nakatsuka arrived was that the document that connected the 
komuso and their Fuke sect to Zen Buddhism, the Kyotaku denki, was a forgery. Nakatsuka 
found no evidence of any connection between Hottd Kokushi and the shakuhachi 
whatsoever. Among present writings about the shakuhachi, there are only a few who still 
insist on that Hotto Kokushi brought the shakuhachi to Japan. One is Takahashi Kiizan, who 
states that Hottd Kokushi “followed Zen master Mumon Ekai and while thoroughly learning 
Zen he also received the transmission of Fuke shakuhachi from Chosan, who was a follower 
of the Fuke tradition.””° He then also refers to the writings of Kusunoki Masakatsu, a 
fourteenth-century general at the South court and a legendary shakuhachi player, to support 
his statement. These aspects of the history of shakuhachi are outlined and discussed in 
Chapter 4 below. 

As with Kurihara, Nakatsuka was not a scholar, and he had a very hard upbringing. He 
grew up abused by an alcoholic and violent father and an ignorant stepmother, and the 
severe circumstances made it impossible for him to go to school.”*° He learned to read and 
write by his own efforts, and in 1936 he began publishing the articles. His findings are 
based on the indications put forward by Mikami and Kurihara, but the musicologist 
Kamisango Yuko (see below) claims that Nakatsuka added “a much bigger volume of 
material that he cited, and in detail pointed out the inconsistent aspects [of the legendary 
history].””°’ Kamisangé also claims that, by 1995, there were only himself and another 
famous musicologist, Tanabe Hisao, who had accepted Nakatsuka’s theories at face value in 
their own writings, but that Tanabe later rescinded and embraced the legend.” 

Kamisangd Yik6, a musicologist and a renowned scholar on the shakuhachi,””’ wrote a 
text with the title “Suizen: Chikuho-ryi ni miru fuke shakuhachi no keifu” (Suizen: The 
Genealogy of Fuke Shakuhachi Seen in Chikuho-ryi), for the liner notes of a Nihon 
Columbia Record Album in 1974.°° This text was later included in the Shichiku-ron 
josetsu: Nihon ongaku ronko jisen-shi (A Preliminary Discussion on Strings and Bamboo: 
The Author’s Selection of Studies on Japanese Music), a private publication from 1995. In 
this publication the text bears the title “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: suizen no rikai no 
tame ni” (A Brief History of Shakuhachi Music: For the Understanding of Suizen).”°' The 


254 Nakatsuka Chikuzen, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (A Historical View of Kinko-ryt Shakuhachi), first published 


in the monthly magazine Sankyoku, in a series of articles 1936-39. Tokyo: Nihon ongaku-sha, 1979. 

°55 Takahashi Kian, Fukeshii-shi: Sono shakuhachi soho to gakuri, 1997, 22. Mumon Ekai ##€/S2%bd (C. Wumen 
Huikai), 1183-1260. 

56 Gendai ongaku taikan, Tokyo: Tokyo Nichi-nichi tstishinsha, 1927, 185. 

°°7 Kamisangd Yuko, “Nakatsuka Chikuzen to ‘Kinko-ryii shikan’,” 1995, 189. 

*°8 Tbid., 189-190. 

°° Professor in musicology at Tokyo Geijutsu Daigaku 1984-2002. Professor at Kurashiki Sakuyd Daigaku 
2003-2005. Especially reknown for his research in shakuhachi, heike-biwa, and Miyagi Michio. 

260 Fie PT ER MEIC A ZS YMLRVO Ris (1974 4E 1 AL AY EP KIEL a— B+ PSL ORBLE). The construct sui-zen 
refers here to an alleged tradition of ‘blowing Zen,’ a notion that I further discuss in Chapter 7. Chikuho-ryi is one 
lineage of shakuhachi playing that was established in 1917. 

°6! Kamisangd Yiko, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: Suizen no rikai no tame ni” (A Brief History of Shakuhachi 
Music: For the Understanding of Suizen) Shichiku-ron josetsu: Nihon ongaku ronko jisen-shi (Preliminary 
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text was translated and adapted for the book Shakuhachi: A Manual for Learning by 
Christopher Yohmei Blasdel in 1988, with a second revised edition published in 2008. In 
the English translation the text carries the neutral title “The Shakuhachi: Its History and 
Development.” 

Other modern writers on the shakuhachi include Ueno Katami, who wrote the book 
Shakuhachi no rekishi (A History of the Shakuhachi) in 1983. The book is a comprehensive 
history of the shakuhachi, with many quotes from historical records, and it was re-published 
in 2002.”° Apart from numerous private scholars, for example Kanda Kayii and Kosuge 
Daitetsu of the Komusd Kenkyi-kai,”™ Tsukitani Tsuneko has performed maybe the most 
thorough research on the shakuhachi and its fundamental repertoire, the honkyoku. Tsukitani 
was professor at Osaka Geidai until her death in 2010. One of her most prominent writings 
is the Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyui (A Study of Classical (koten) Fundamental 
Pieces (honkyoku) for Shakuhachi) from 2000.°°° Tsukitani is one of the few, Japanese or 
non-Japanese, who have attempted any musical analysis of honkyoku, the (mainly) solo 
repertoire for shakuhachi, handed down from the Edo period komuso. 


2.3 Studies and Other Texts in English 


In English there are only a few studies, most of them following the revisionist theories of 
Mikami, Kurihara, and Nakatsuka. A small number, however, do agree with the traditional 
view of the shakuhachi. Andreas Gutzwiller wrote his PhD thesis at Wesleyan University in 
1974, with the title Shakuhachi: Aspects of History, Practice and Teaching, in which he 
defends the ‘traditional’ view of the legendary origins of the shakuhachi as outlined in the 
1795 Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai. He refers to a fourteenth-century Chinese text, Wenxian 
Tongkao (cf. Chapter 3), saying that: 


The book Wén-hsien t'ung k'ao, incidentally, mentions another book (without giving its 
title or year) where the ch'ih pa’ [the Chinese reading for ‘shakuhachi’] is mentioned in 
connection with Buddhist clerics. According to this source a monk played before emperor 
Hsiian Song (Jap.: Gens6, reg. 712-756 AD) and presented him with an instrument.” 


Discussion on Strings and Bamboo: Author’s Selection of Studies on Japanese Music), Tokyo: Private publication, 
1995, 67-119. 

°© By ‘neutral’ I mean in relation to the expression sui-zen. This word is commonly translated as ‘blowing Zen,’ but 
it may build on a possible misinterpretation of a longer expression, sui-zen ichinyo (cf. Section 7.1.3 below). 

°6 Ueno Katami, Shakuhachi no rekishi (The History of Shakuhachi) (first published in 1983), Tokyo: Shuppan 
Geijutsu-sha, 2002. 

264 Kanda Kaya (#HIH Wi); Kosuge Daitetsu (-hifAf#0; Komusd Kenkyi-kai (HEM HF), an organisation for 
people interested in the shakuhachi and komus6, located at the temple Hosshin-ji (#445#), a sub-temple to one of the 
main Fuke or komuso temples, Reih6-ji (5%), during the Edo period. Kosuge is the head-priest of Hosshin-ji. 

265 Teukitani Tsuneko (#1 F-, 1944-2010), Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyit (Rik SAIN OHA). 

266 Andreas Gutzwiller, Shakuhachi: Aspects of History, Practice and Teaching, 1974, 5. 
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There are no sources or other material that would support this, and, if true, it may be an 
isolated occurrence. In the very next paragraph Gutzwiller uses a frequency argument to 
establish the connection between shakuhachi and Buddhism as (almost) a historical fact. 


Japanese sources, though they are sometimes of doubtful credibility, frequently mention 
that the instrument was used in a religious context by Buddhists. The frequency with 
which the sources insist that the use of shakuhachi as a musical instrument in religious 
context has its roots in Chinese practice makes it unlikely that the claim is completely 
without truth.”” 


Another academic study on the shakuhachi is Riley Lee’s Yearning for the Bell: A Study 
of Transmission in the Shakuhachi Honkyoku Tradition, a PhD thesis at the University of 
Sydney, Department of Music, in 1993. In his dissertation, Lee gives a summary of the 
history, closely following the twentieth-century historical research mentioned above 
(Mikami, Kurihara, Nakatsuka, Kamisango, Ueno, Tsukitani), but the main part of his thesis 
is a study of the transmission of the piece “Reibo,” including a general discussion on oral 
transmission, an analysis of honkyoku, as well as transcription and comparision of two main 
lines of transmission of the piece. Three years before Lee, Takahashi Tone submitted his 
PhD thesis in musicology at the Florida State University, with the title Tozan-ryii: an 
innovation of the shakuhachi tradition from Fuke-shii to secularism. The Tozan-ryt is a 
style of shakuhachi playing that developed in the Meiji period, and as a lineage or school it 
was established in 1896. Takahashi’s thesis consists of some 200 pages of history, mainly 
Edo period and the development of Tozan-ryi in the Modern Period. After that he 
undertakes a musical analysis of Tozan-ryi, notation and scales, covering around 100 pages. 
Both Lee’s and Takahashi’s theses are submitted in the field of musicology; the history 
chapters they have written are background chapters, and not the main analyses. It is, 
however, unfortunate that all the studies so far have been either in Japanese or submitted in 
musicology. This has led to a situation in which the knowledge of the history of the 
shakuhachi in the English speaking community is based on secondary writings. 

There are also a few academic articles relating to the shakuhachi. First, from 1969 we 
have Donald Berger’s “The Shakuhachi and Kinko Ryu Notation,” published in Asian 
Music. Berger did not write a historical study, simply stating that the shakuhachi was used 
by the kKomuso monks during the Edo period. The main purpose of the article is “to acquaint 
the reader with the shakuhachi notation of the Kinko Ryi,” using the style of the late 
shakuhachi master Yamaguchi Goro (1933-99) as reference.” 

James H. Sanford wrote the article “Shakuhachi Zen: The Fukeshu and Komuso” in 1977, 
published in Monumenta Nipponica. Sanford follows the revisionist theory of the rise and 
fall of the Fuke sect, but he uses a limited number of sources. Apart from two texts by 
Nishiyama Matsunosuke,”” whose main area of study is the Edo period, and the 1902 
article by Mikami Sanji, he refers to secondary literature from the twentieth century that 


°67 Thid., 5—6. Gutzwiller seems to have become more inclined towards the revisionist theory in his later writings 


(Edgar Pope, “A Historical Controversy,” 2000, 39-40.) 
°68 Donald P. Berger, “The Shakuhachi and Kinko Ryu Notation,” 1969, 32. 


2 Temoto monogatari (The Story of lemoto), and Jemoto no kenkyii (Research of Iemoto). 
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must be considered to be of less central importance in the study of the shakuhachi.’”” The 
primary sources quoted by him are from a Meiji-period collection of old texts, Kojirui-en,””' 
but he he also refers to “a traditional source, the Shakuhachishi-ko,” classifying it in a 
footnote as “a late Edo period work.”’” I have not encountered any other work with a 
similar name than Shakuhachi shiké by Kurihara Kota, which was written in 1918, some 
fifty years after the end of the Edo period. Regardless of the limited sources used, and what 
seems to be a rather careless historical positioning of Shakuhachi shiko, Sanford’s text is 
often quoted, and it does contain several interesting remarks about the lives of the komuso. 

In relation to the shakuhachi as a religious implement, Max Deeg wrote “Komuso and 
‘Shakuhachi-Zen’: From Historical Legitimation to the Spiritualisation of a Buddhist 
Denomination in the Edo Period” in 2007, published in Japanese Religions. I refer to this 
article in Chapter 6. 


2.4 Visual and Other Physically Existing Material 


Visual material including the shakuhachi is fairly abundant, especially from the Edo period. 
The oldest appearance is in the drawings on a long bow, which belonged to Emperor Shomu 
(701-756) now kept at the Shdso-in in Nara, a treasure house belonging to the temple 
Todai-ji. Other visual appearances include the twelfth-century Shinzei nyudo kogaku-zu, 
paintings of instruments of the time. There are also a number of illustrations of artisans, the 
oldest dating back to the Kamakura period, but there are no shakuhachi depicted until the 
end of the fifteenth century. From 1494 and 1500 we have the Sanjuni-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase (cf. Section 6.1) and Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase (cf. Section 5.1) 
respectively, which both are often-cited sources in secondary literature on the shakuhachi.”” 
From the middle of the sixteenth century there is also a famous screen painting of Kyoto, 
Rakuchi-rakugai-zu bydbu (cf. Section 6.2), in which two komoso play shakuhachi. 

Among extant shakuhachi the oldest ones are from the eighth century, kept at the 
Shdso-in in Nara (see above and Chapter 3). These old artefacts, Emperor Shomu’s 
long-bow, and the Shinzei nyudo kogaku-zu are material that relate to the earliest history 
of the shakuhachi, which is not the focus of the present study. They are not included as 
material for analysis here, but I use two images from the Shinzei nytidd kogaku-zu as 
illustrations (cf. Chapters 3 and 7). 


° Sanford quotes Nihon no ongaku (Japanese Music) by the well-known and established musicologist Tanabe 
Hisao, but this contains only 35 pages that relate to shakuhachi. Apart from this book, Sanford refers to 13 pages 
from the book Nihon no dent6 ongaku (Traditional Japanese Music) by Koide Kohei, and a book by Yamashita 
Yajtiro with the name Komusoé: Fukeshii Reihoji no Kenkyii (Komuso: Research in the Reihdji Temple of the Fuke 
Sect), which is a locally published book in the area of Tama, where Reih6-ji temple was located. 

aH Kojirui-en is a collection of items, from ancient times to 1867, referring to society, cultural products, and systems 
as seen in historical material and publications. The material was gathered between 1879 and 1907, and published 
1895-1914. The text was edited by the Jingiishichd, an organ for administration of affairs relating to the Ise Jingi 
shrine. (7 3#4819i). KOKUGO, Vol. 8, kojiruien: p. 180. 

272 James H. Sanford, “Shakuhachi Zen. The Fukeshu and Komuso,” 1977, 415. 

273 Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase (== AK¢s) depicts a komosé playing shakuhachi, and Shichijitichi-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase (+I AaKf) depicts a boro without any reference to the shakuhachi. 
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Chapter 3 — The Shakuhachi: 


Instrument and Implement 


It seems evident that the Japanese shakuhachi has its roots in China. In Wenxian Tongkao,”™™ 
a fourteenth-century historical text from China compiled some four centuries after the fall of 
the Tang dynasty in 907, there is a reference to the word shakuhachi, going back to the court 
musician Lu Cai,”” active at the court during the reign of the Tang Emperor Tang 
Taizong.’”° Kurihara expounds on the ‘Lu Cai theory,’ saying that Lu Cai supposedly 
revived an older flute of a length that had fallen out of use. In the time of Lu Cai, there seem 
to have been two prevalent types of flutes used, one long, chdteki, and one short, tanteki.””” 
The long flute was available in twelve lengths, to correspond to the twelve-tone scale of 
Chinese music. The short flute was however only available in a limited number of lengths, 
and Lu Cai supposedly revived the short flute, with its fundamental tone, the key tone, 
tuned to a flute of the length of one shaku and eight (hachi) sun, thus, a shakuhachi.”” 
Kurihara refers to Hayashi Doshun Razan, whose comments about these matters are 
recorded in a collection of Razan’s writings, the Razan bunshii.””” 

Both the Wenxian Tongkao and Razan Bunshii are however of a later date, the former 
written 700 years and the latter 1,000 years after the events they relate, thus calling their 
historical accuracy into question, but Kamisango quotes the Tangshu (Book of Tang), a 
historical text from 945,”*° as stating that, “Lu Cai made twelve types of shakuhachi. They 


24 Bunken-tsuk6 or Bunken-tsikd in Japanese (citi) consists of texts from the dynasties Tang (by the historian 
Du You #t&, (J. Toya) 735-812) and Song (by Zheng Qiao mie, (J. Teisho) 1104-1162), published during the Yuan 
period (1279-1368) in 1322. NIPPONICA: bunkentsiiko. Shogakukan Nihon kokugo daijiten has the publication 
year 1319. KOKUGO, Vol. 17, bunkentsiiko: p. 559. 

275 Rosai in Japanese, active at the Tang court in the middle of the seventh century. (#4). 

276 Taisd in Japanese (iif Aas, 627-649). The Chinese name of this era is Zhen Guan (Ai). 

°7 choteki (SeHi); tanteki (Siffi). 

778 From around the Heian period kane-jaku (ili) became the prevailing length measure. The measures used were 
shaku, sun, bu, rin (R<t43)#), where each measure is a tenth of the previous. In 1891 (Meiji 24), kane-jaku (tH) 
was made the official length measure, defined as as one third of a meter. It continued to be so until 1955 (Showa 33). 
(DAIJIRIN, shaku: p. 1111). See also Section 1.1 above. 

al? Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 22, quotes Hayashi Doshun Razan. See also Section 4.5.3. 

780 Tojo in Japanese (iii). NIPPONICA: tojo, accessed on March 24, 2011. 
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all differed in length, tuned to the twelve-tone scale.”**' The Tangshu decreases the time lag 
by four centuries, but it is still three hundred years after the actual event. 

If this is true then Lu Cai may have revived a flute that is mentioned in remarks about a 
Han dynasty commentator, Ma Rong.”*? We cannot tell whether there was a ‘shakuhachi’ in 
use 500 years before Lu Cai. The fact that there did exist a variety of lengths may indicate 
that the short flute, the tanteki mentioned above, received the name shakuhachi, based on its 
keynote. The flute would then be tuned in various lengths, in different pitches. In the 
writings on music from the historical texts of the tenth-century Liao dynasty, the Liao-shi 
compiled in 1344,”** a comment is also made about “long flutes, short flutes and shakuhachi 
flutes,” thus indicating that there existed a ‘shakuhachi’ apart from the long and short flutes 
respectively." In the gagaku treatise Kyokun-sho from 1233 there is a remark about the 
‘long flute,’ relating this to the above-mentioned Ma Rong: “The long flute was from the 
beginning played by Ba Yi [Ma Rong], and he called it chdteki.””* There are other theories 
as to when ‘shakuhachi’ first appeared in China, but the ‘Lu Cai theory’ seems to be the 
most commonly accepted. 

In the following sections I give a short introduction to the construction of shakuhachi 
(3.1), various types of shakuhachi in Japan (3.2), and some early remarks in historical texts 
that I include here for reference (3.3). Some of the early appearances, often quoted in lexica 
and secondary writings on the shakuhachi, are discussed in detail in Chapters 4-7. 


Plate 4: Shakuhachi played by the author. 


3.1 Construction of Modern Shakuhachi 


The first shakuhachi that appeared in Japan had six fingerholes 
and three nodes on the bamboo. The shakuhachi probably 
underwent gradual change, from the twelfth and up to the 
seventeenth century, when the so-called fuke shakuhachi seems to 
have developed. The fuke shakuhachi is the origin of modern day 
shakuhachi described below. A typical performance posture can 
be seen in Plate 4. 
Some typical features of the present day shakuhachi are: 


+ the use of the root end of the bamboo (probably an Edo period development); 

+ five fingerholes compared to the Heian period shakuhachi’s six holes (probably a development that took place 
some time from the Kamakura to Muromachi periods); 

* an outwardly cut mouthpiece (maybe also from the Kamakura or Muromachi periods); 

* a total of seven nodes (probably middle or late Edo period), compared to the previous types typically with one 
(hitoyogiri shakuhachi) or three (gagaku shakuhachi) nodes. 


aah Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 69. This ‘Lu Cai theory’ is also referred to in Ueno, 
Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 46ff. 


°8 Ba Yai in Japanese. (S&H, 79-166 CE). 

283 spe (J. Ryd) 907-1125. wea, Rydshi-gakushi in Japanese. 

284 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 16. 

°85 Koma Chikazane, Kyokun-sho (1233), 1973, 156. (WE, KEM? WM (F977) HA. +). 
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oe The shakuhachi belongs to the group of end-blown 
length shakuhachi: 1 shaku 8 sun. 

air-reed vertical flutes. The upper sound-producing 
mouthpiece, uta-guchi, is cut in an angle outwards, 
normally with an inlay of bone or horn. There are five 
fingerholes, four on the front and one on the back. There is 
no left/right orientation, and the player may therefore freely 
choose which hand s/he prefers as upper and lower hand 
respectively.”°° The shakuhachi is held with the lower 
hand’s thumb and middle finger only, with the back of the 
upper edge, the ago-atari, leaning against the chin. The 
fingerholes are normally counted from the bottom upwards, 
and covered in the order indicated in Plate 5. According to 
convention, the shakuhachi should consist of seven 
nodes.*”’ There is no scientific proof that this aspect has any 
influence on the sound. Three nodes occur at the lower end, 
node four before hole 1, node five between holes 2 and 3, 
node six between holes 4 and 5, and node seven at the 
upper end. The upper end is cut at an angle, and the sound 
is produced by blowing across the edge. 


Ten (heaven) 


dgo-atari(chin-rect) Uta-guchi (vibrating: part) 


Hole 5 (back) 


Hole 4 


Naka-taugi (joint) 


Hole 3 


Hole 2 


Hole 1 


ok OOK OK 


Kan-jiri (end part) 


The shakuhachi can either be made with a naka-tsugi (# 
#) mid-joint, where it can be divided in two parts, or made 
one piece, which then is referred to as a nobe-kan (i). There are three reasons to divide 


Chi(earth) 


the shakuhachi in two parts. Firstly, by dividing the bamboo, it is easier to make a 
shakuhachi of the required length with seven nodes, and with one node at the bottom and 
one at the top. To make a nobe-kan in the exact length is more difficult, since one would 
prefer to have a node at the bottom for cosmetic reasons, and a node at the top, for practical 
reasons: the top node makes it possible to create a wider and slightly rounded ago-atari (the 
chin-rest). Secondly, it is easier to work on the inside if the bamboo is divided into two parts. 
Thirdly, the mid-joint makes it easy to take the instrument apart, which is convenient when 
transporting the shakuhachi. 
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286 In Shichiku Shoshin-shii it is, however, stated that the right hand should be the lower, and the left the upper. 
Nakamura Sdsan, Shichiku shoshin-shii (1664), 1976, 5. Hisamatsu Fiyo in essence asserts the same in the second 
statement of his 1818 Hitori kotoba (A Monologue): “[The shakuhachi] should be held firmly with the thumb and 
middle finger of the right hand, but this does not mean that it should be held very strongly.” (GAGs ¢ #49 ARIE L 
oP) ERONAL, BETEOKS HoiclsH SF). http://www.bmbnt.com/shaku8/bamboo81.htm. Hisamatsu is also 
quoted in Andreas Gutzwiller, Die Shakuhachi der Kinko-Schule, 1983, 169. Gutzwiller has GO Ath *® PHF As, but 
I assume this to be a typing error. There are, however, no practical reasons for the left/right orientation, at least not 
in modern shakuhachi. For long flutes, 2 shaku 3 sun and above, the fingerholes will normally be opened towards 
the side of the flute, rather than on the ‘top,’ which leads to a left/right orientation. The holes can however easily be 
reoriented from one side to the other. 

°87 The nodes should not be confused with the division of the shakuhachi in two halves by a mid-joint. The joint is 
artificially created by cutting the bamboo piece in two. Today, the price of a shakuhachi with more or less than 
seven nodes may be considerably lower than for a shakuhachi of equal quality and the conventional seven nodes. 
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In modern shakuhachi the inside has a layer of a strong and hard cement, called tonoko 
(fi&#}) in Japanese, made from powder of whetstone. This hard compound makes it easier 
to create a smooth inner surface, which is important to tune the instrument and to give it an 
even balance, both in pitch and timbre. The tonoko cement is a grounding that also changes 
the timbre, and it is referred to as ji when talking about instruments with or without the 
grounding applied: a shakuhachi with grounding cement is referred to as a ji-ari (HW), in 
contrast to ji-nashi (ss) shakuhachi, i.e., instruments without the grounding cement. The 
ji-nashi shakuhachi has a softer and more natural sound, and instruments with a thick layer 
of grounding cement may sound more like a Western flute. Today there is a renaissance of 
the ‘pure’ shakuhachi, but it is almost impossible to create a well-tuned ji-nashi shakuhachi. 
Most instruments today are ji-ari. The inner surface, regardless of whether there is a layer of 
grounding cement or not, is normally covered by a thin layer of lacquer to protect the 
bamboo from saliva and outer humidity, which would soften the bamboo and also increase 
the risk of mould. The lacquer not only has a protective function, but also makes it easier to 
fine-tune the instrument. The use of grounding cement on the inside became increasingly 
more common together with the practice of ensemble playing, where the tuning of the 
instrument is crucial, and it also helps to create a sound with stronger volume that fits better 
in the concert halls that have become the typical venue for concerts since the Modern 
Period. 

Even though the name states a length of 1 shaku 8 sun, the shakuhachi is available in 
various lengths, from | shaku 3 sun up to 3 shaku or longer, each with a different pitch and 
timbre. The pitch changes half a step with each sun, up to approximately 2 shaku 2 sun, but 
the actual length may vary also depending on the thickness of the bore and other aspects.”* 


3.2 Different Types of Instruments Related to Shakuhachi 


In this section I briefly introduce different types of instruments related to shakuhachi in 
Japan that appear in the course of history. These include the gagaku shakuhachi, tenpuku, 
hitoyogiri shakuhachi or simply hitoyogiri, and komuso or fuke shakuhachi. The origins of 
the tenpuku are not known, but the other forms are said to trace their origin to the Chinese 
xiao (see Plates 6 and fa The modern era shakuhachi is a direct development of the fuke 
shakuhachi, and I do not make any discrimination between shakuhachi and fuke shakuhachi 
in this study, as far as the instrument itself is concerned.””” 


°88 Regarding the making of the shakuhachi, I have consulted a recorded conversation with the shakuhachi maker 
Nomura Godo in 1986, and a personal communication with the American shakuhachi maker Monty Levenson, on 
September 19, 2011. Please refer to Monty Levenson’s site for further information about the relation between pitch 
and length: http://www.shakuhachi.com/Y-ShakuhachiPitchChart.html. 

°8 The instruments belonged to Tsukitani Tsuneko (1944-2010), and the photos were taken by Natalie Schneider at 
a shakuhachi festival in Bisei, Japan, August 27, 2007. 

°° As an instrument there have been developments since the seventeenth century, but these aspects are beyond the 
scope of the present study. There is a general outline of the construction of modern shakuhachi in Section 3.1 above. 
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Plate 6: Various kinds of similar instruments. Plate 7: Close-up of mouth-pieces (uta-guchi). 
From left to right: tenpuku, hitoyogiri, gagaku shakuhachi, From down to up: gagaku shakuhachi, fuke 
fuke shakuhachi, and xiao. shakuhachi, and xiao. 

Used by courtesy of Natalie Schneider. Used by courtesy of Natalie Schneider. 


The terms are employed for historical 
reasons, but also indicate central and 
important differences in the construction of 
the instruments. Another word that appears 
in historical records is tanteki, or ‘short flute. 
This word is either used in relation to the term shakuhachi, 91 or with other references to a 
hitoyogiri shakuhachi.”” In Taigen-shd, an early sixteenth-century treatise on court music 
(gagaku), the author Toyohara Sumiaki says that, “[a]ccording to Ritsusho gakuzu [the 
shakuhachil] is called tanteki.””’? This comment in Taigen-shd builds on an earlier reference 
to tanteki. The court music treatise Kyokun-shod from 1233 makes the same reference to 
Ritsusho gakuzu, and states that the tanteki is called shakuhachi.”™ The tanteki is therefore 
not treated as a type of shakuhachi, but rather as an alternative name for it. 

As an instrument, the shakuhachi may go back as far as to the first century CE China, but 
it seems most plausible that it was a type of flute that was (re-)established in the early days 
of Tang dynasty China (cf. the introduction to this chapter). It developed in Japan from the 
Nara (710-784) to the Muromachi (1378-1573) periods, and its present form originates in 
the type of shakuhachi that was more or less finalized at the latest during the eighteenth 
century. There are accounts of the shakuhachi being used in chanting of Buddhist sutras in 


> 


°! Tn connection with the Tang dynasty musician Lu Cai (J. Rosai) mentioned above. 

According to Moriya Yukinori, the president of Hogaku no Tomo, Tanteki hiden-fu (iti fait, Secretly 
Transmitted Scores for Tanteki) from 1608 is attributed to Omori Sokun (K#Ra#, 1570-1625). (Hdgaku no Tomo 
Mail Magazine No 40, August 30, 2002). Riley Lee also mentions that the word hitoyogiri is not used in Tanteki 
hiden-fu regardless of the fact that “the instruments being discussed are clearly made with a single node.” (Lee, 
Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 92). 

ae Toyohara Sumiaki, Taigen-shd, 1512, Vol. 5: Chapter “Shakuhachi”. (483k M=2 7 7 #iti b A). I have not 
been able to obtain any bibliographical data on the text referred to, the Ritsusho gakuzu, but Kurihara quotes 
Ritsusho gakuzu as saying that, “shakuhachi is a tanteki, held vertically when played.” Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikod 
(1918), 1975, 15. OR/ Vas ei fi MET te). 

24 Koma Chikazane, Kyokun-shd (1233), 1973, 156. (#iffi7\R/\&. AEPEM, SEA. ). Also in Kurihara, 
Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 15. 
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the ninth century, but originally the shakuhachi was used in the court music imported from 
the kingdoms on the Korean peninsula and the Tang dynasty China in the Asuka (593-710) 
and Nara (710-784) periods. From the middle of the ninth century, the shakuhachi 
disappeared from the reformed court music, gagaku, which incorporated both Chinese 
music (togaku) and Korean music (komagaku).””° 

Below I give an introduction to the four types of instruments mentioned above that are 
related to the present day shakuhachi, and their position in history. 


3.2.1. The gagaku Shakuhachi 


The first shakuhachi that entered Japan around the eighth century is nowadays referred to as 
gagaku shakuhachi,”” since it was prominently used in the gagaku court music in the eighth 
and early ninth centuries. The gagaku shakuhachi was made of bamboo, with three nodes, 
but there are also some historical instruments from this time made of jade and stone (see 
below). The instruments made from these other materials had three nodes carved to make 
them look like bamboo, which may be an indication that they were precious items rather 
than practically used instruments. Another aspect that differentiates the gagaku shakuhachi 
from later types of shakuhachi is that they have a total of six fingerholes, five on the front 
and one on the back, whereas all later types have four on the front and one on the back. 

Some of these ancient shakuhachi are still extant today. Among these there are eight 
gagaku shakuhachi from the eighth century at the Shos6-in repository of the temple Todai-ji 
in Nara.’ Yet another shakuhachi belongs to the temple Héryé-ji in Nara, which is 
nowadays kept at Tokyo National Museum.””* This instrument was supposedly used by the 
historically well-known Prince Shotoku (574-622), who has become a symbol of something 
originally and essentially Japanese.”” It is, however, doubtful whether this instrument is 
from the seventh century and whether Shotoku Taishi actually played the shakuhachi (cf. 
Section 7.2 below). 

The court music consisted originally of music from the Tang dynasty China and the 
Korean peninsula (cf. footnote 295 above). The oldest extant shakuhachi date from the 
middle of the eighth century, presented by Empress Komy6 to the Shdso-in. The fact that 
she gave the items to the temple should be an indication that they were important and 


°° The court music is known as gagaku, refined music (#£%), but gagaku was a result of a reformation of the music 


forms that had been imported from the continent: togaku, music from Tang (#38), and komagaku, music from Korea 
(BB) which was also known as sankangaku, music from the three Korean kingdoms (= #3). The term komagaku 
implies music from the kingdom Koguryé, known as Koma in Japanese, but later komagaku became a generic term 
for music from the Korean kingdoms. 

799 EE RUN. 

°°7 Shosd-in (Ef) was probably erected in 756, or at the latest in 759, a few years after the completion and 
opening ceremony of the Tédai-ji Dai-butsu in 752, as a repository for art treasures. It was administered by the court 
until 1875, when the government took control. It is now managed by the Imperial Household Agency. NIPPONICA: 
shosoin, April 7, 2011. 

8 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 70. 

2 Shotoku Taishi (8A) was the regent of Empress Suiko (#£i7 X44, 554-628), and considered to be the real 
founder and patron of Buddhism in Japan, after its introduction by the Soga clan in the late sixth century. Shotoku 
Taishi is also the supposed author of seventeen moral injunctions regarded as the first Japanese constitution. George 
B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (1931), 1985, 69-71. 
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valuable items, and maybe something that her late husband, Emperor Shomu, had held 
dear.” Of the eight shakuhachi kept at Sh6s6-in, five are mentioned in the eighth-century 
Tédai-ji Kenmotsu-ché (Directory of Offerings to Tédai-ji),*°' and four of these can be 
traced to a king of the Paekche dynasty on the Korean peninsula.*°? In the Todai-ji 
Kenmotsu-cho it is stated that there were “one jade shakuhachi, one shakuhachi [sic!], one 
birch-wrapped shakuhachi and one carved shakuhachi, which had been presented by the 
King Giji of Paekche to the Naidaijin.”*”* At the time the Naidaijin was the de facto head of 
state after the emperor, *“ and the shakuhachi must have been a cordial gift from one nation 
to another, thus showing the importance put on musical instruments at the time, and the 
relation between Paekche and the Japanese court during the Asuka and Nara periods (7"-8" 
centuries). Apart from these four instruments there is also one carved shakuhachi in stone, 
presented from Koguryé,*°’ which makes it plausible that music was imported not only from 
Paekche, but also from other parts of the Korean peninsula. 

The remaining three shakuhachi at Shds6-in are made of bamboo. As mentioned above, 
the ones that are made of stone or jade are all carved to resemble bamboo, and they all have 
three nodes. They have five fingerholes on the front and one on the back, but they are 
slightly different in length. This may imply that already at this time there were shakuhachi 
of different lengths, and the name, one shaku and hachi (eight) sun was not, as it may seem, 
the determinating factor for the type of instrument. More likely, it was the keynote for the 
short flute developed by Lu Cai. The lengths of the Sh6sd-in shakuhachi were measured by 
the Court Music Division within the Court Ceremonial Office of the Imperial Household 
Department.*”° Nakatsuka refers to this measurement, and a summary of the findings: 


1. Bamboo shakuhachi, 1.445 shaku, tuned half a step above shdsetsu 

2. Bamboo shakuhachi with birch wrapping, 1.27 shaku, tuned almost in fushd 
3. White bamboo shakuhachi, 1.264 shaku, tuned in fushd 

4. White jade shakuhachi, 1.152 shaku, tuned almost in rankei 


5. Stone shakuhachi with carvings, 1.19 shaku, tuned almost in 6shiki*°” 


* Around 600 of the more than 10,000 items in Shés6-in belonged to Emperor Shému (##itK", 701-756), and 
they were dedicated to the Buddha at Todai-ji by his widow Empress Komy6 (Ott! t/a, 701-760). Varley, Japanese 
Culture: A Short History, 1973, 26. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (1931), 1985, 159. 

0) RSMO. 

3 Paekche (Hii, J. Kudara) was defeated in 663 CE by Silla (#72, J. Shiragi), supported by the Tang dynasty 
China. Sansom dates the defeat to between 660 and 670. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (1931), 1985, 35. 
202 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, p. 42. Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 70. 
Giji-d (#224 599-660, K. Uija-wang) was the 31" and last king of Paekche (Kudara), who reigned from 641-660. 
34 The Nai-daijin was a high-ranking position within the ritsuryd system, above the sa- and u-daijin introduced by 
Emperor Kotoku (#8, 596-654) in the Asuka period as Wi (uchitsu omi), which was changed to ALK Et 
(nai-daijin) by Emperor Tenshi (626-671) who reigned 668-71. Emperor Konin (42, 709-782) in the latter half of 
the Nara period lowered the position to below sa- and u-daijin, which was a position that was kept during the Heian 
period. (KOGO, naidaijin: p. 966). 

5 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, p. 42. Kdkuri in Japanese (itv also #2) Goguryeo or Koguryé in 
Korean. Also defeated by the Silla and Tang in 668. Not to be confused with the Goryeo or Koryé (ii) Dynasty 
(918-1392), which is short for Goguryeo and thus also known as the later Goguryeo. 

008 AE CEB. 

3°7 From Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 23-25. The pitch is given with the Japanese 
tone names: shdsetsu = F, fushd = GIA’, rankei = A*/H (B)’, and dshiki = A. YHJ, jiniritsu, by Hashimoto Yoko 
(KGASIEY-), November 6, 2011, and http://www.kochyo.co.jp/onritsu/12.html. The measure shaku differed in actual 
length (see Section 1.1 above). Here 1 shaku = 30.3 cm. 
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The main impulse for the development of ceremonial court music seems to have come 
mainly from Korea, including indirect influences from Sui and Tang dynasties China. In the 
Saidai-ji Shizairyii-kichd (Saidai-ji Catalogue of Treasures) from 780,*”* the final volume 
“Instruments and Cloths, Item 6” lists one set of “Great Tang instruments,” a spotted 
shakuhachi, and eight shakuhachi counted as “Tang instruments.”*”° This list, dating from 
some 24 years after the Todai-ji list, explicitly includes Tang instruments. 

In an officicial decree issued by the State Council, Daijokan-fu,°'° the number of officials 
and performers of gagaku was decided in the Gakuryd Gakushi no Jo.*"' In the notification 
of 809 (the fourth year of the Daido era under Emperor Saga) it is stated that of the twelve 
performers of togaku there should be one shakuhachi performer.*'” In a later directive from 
the first year of Kashd, 848, the number of officials and students is reduced; for the 
shakuhachi this meant that there should be two students, compared to the previous three.*!? 
Not only was the number of shakuhachi students decreased, but the total number of utamai 
no tsukasa was decreased from 254 to a total of 100. During the eighth century the number 
of togaku musicians increased relative to the number of komagaku and wagaku (indigenous 
music) performers.*'* 

According to Kamisango the reformation of the imported music in the middle of the ninth 
century gradually shifted to fit the Japanese taste and the circumstances at the court, and 
that the court music ensemble decreased in size. Shakuhachi was among the imported 
instruments that disappeared, and, as Kamisango states, “we can assume that the main 
reason for this was that the shakuhachi overlapped with the ry#teki [vertical flute], and with 
a ryuteki [in the ensemble] there was no need for a shakuhachi.”!° 

Historical records indicate that the shakuhachi was used at the court up to the fifteenth 
century (cf. Section 3.3 below). There is, however, no conclusive evidence of that the 
instrument used in Japan after the Heian period, or even after the middle of the ninth 
century when it disappeared from the court music ensemble, was a gagaku shakuhachi; it 
could have been any type of flute. There are no remarks or illustrations of shakuhachi until 
the gagaku treatise Taigen-sho of 1512, in which we encounter a hitoyogiri shakuhachi with 
five fingerholes and one node, as discussed below (see Plate 8). 


308 REM HER. 

3 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 47-48. 

310 BET EE. 

31 BCAA: ARKGI OE. (Officials: gakuryé or uta no tsukasa/utamai no tsukasa; performers: gakushi). 
3!? Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 70. 

313 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 51. 

ad Kikkawa, Nihon ongaku no rekishi (1965), 1990, 55; Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 50-51. 
315 Kamisangé, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 70. 
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3.2.2 The tenpuku 


The tenpuku *'® is of unknown origin, but in construction it is partly similar to the gagaku 


shakuhachi, partly similar to later shakuhachi, and partly to the Chinese dongxiao (J. dosho). 
It contains three nodes, as does the gagaku shakuhachi, but has five fingerholes, like later 
shakuhachi. It is short, approximately 30 cm and thus similar in length to the gagaku 
shakuhachi, but the mouth-piece is cut in a similar fashion to the Chinese dongxiao, 1.e., 
“with an inward-sloping notch.”*'’ Furthermore, the bottom node is not completely opened, 
but has a small hole, unlike other types of vertical bamboo flutes in Japan.*'* 

The tenpuku is said to have been used by warriors in the Satsuma domain (present day 
Kagoshima) during the period of civil wars 1467-1568. On Kagoshima Prefecture’s official 
website there is a comment about the tenpuku in the Kagoshima Area Traditional Art 
Museum: “The origin of the tenpuku is uncertain but according to historical records it did 
exist at the time of Shimazu Tadayoshi (1492-1568), and now it is only transmitted in 
Kagoshima.”*!? During the Edo period it was used in Satsuma together with the lute 
satsuma biwa, and was transmitted also at schools during the Meiji period, but in the 1890’s, 
“musical instruments were regarded as a hindrance to study, and biwa and tenpuku were 
forbidden. This led to the fact that the tenpuku tradition, which is transmitted orally with no 
musical notation, declined rapidly.”*”° 

Even in the twentieth century the tenpuku tradition was orally transmitted, first by Ota 
Ryoichi (1888-1957), and then by Shirao Kunitoshi (1920-??), who established an 
association for practitioners and lovers of the instrument, the Tenpuku Dok6-kai.*”! There 
are, however, only seven short pieces that are still being transmitted.*” In his doctoral thesis, 
Riley Lee lists these pieces as “‘Shirabe,’ ‘Anoyama,’ ‘“Tsutsune,’ “Takane,’ ‘Ichiyana,’ 
‘Tennoshiyama,’ and ‘Senpesan.” The durations of these pieces range from thirty seconds to 
four minutes. The first three are solo pieces, while the remaining four were performed with 
songs.”°°3 

It is conceivable that shakuhachi-playing monks or samurai met and exchanged traditions 
with the tenpuku-playing samurai, but there is no evidence to substantiate such influences. 
One theory of the origin of the tenpuku is that it was imported from the continent, probably 
the Korean peninsula, in the sixteenth century.*** Whether an import, or a locally developed 


316 Se, 

317 QMO, xiao. Accessed on April 7, 2011. Kamisangé has a similar explanation, saying that, “[t]he mouthpiece is 
shaped by gouging the inside of the bore, like the Chinese dongxiao.” (Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no 
ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, p. 76. 

318 YHJ, renpuku (K%), Tsukitani Tsuneko (JJ @1H-F-, 1944-2010), March 1, 2011. 

31° yes 8; http://www.pref.kagoshima.jp/ab | 0/kyoiku-bunka/bunka/museum/shichoson/kagoshima/tenpuku.html, 
accessed on March 6, 2009. (KK OkMISPH STA, WYER (149 2~15 6 84) ONPICHEL TKS LOO 
adwbic &O, BE CIALIS IT BRANTHIESF, ). 

*°° http://www.pref.kagoshima.jp/ab 10/kyoiku-bunka/bunka/museum/shichoson/kagoshima/tenpuku.html, accessed 
on March 6, 2009. (U2 LAIR 3 0 EFCC em lS FOWNP ICSE LT, EE + RWSL SAS ©, IRIS Ze va Fic 
ESBKCH DERMIS HCE L TOHSELK, ). 

7a http://www.shimadzu-yoshihiro.or.jp/tenpuku.html, accessed on March 2, 2011. 

32 VI, tenpuku (KX), Tsukitani Tsuneko (A¥#tHF-, 1944-2010), March 2, 2011. 

3 Riley Lee, Yearning for the Bell..., 1993, 101. According to Lee, the names of the pieces were traditionally 
written in the syllabic katakana, rather than with Chinese characters. 

4 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 205. 
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flute with a possible interaction with other indigenous flutes, it has very little influence on 
the development of the shakuhachi. I don’t find that the tenpuku — as an instrument or as a 
tradition — has any decisive relevance to the present study. 


3.2.3. The hito-yo-giri Shakuhachi 


Of higher relevance than the tenpuku is the so-called hito-yo-giri shakuhachi.*”° Plates 6-9 
show both old and modern samples of the instrument. Literally the name means 
‘one-node-cut,’ and is a description of the construction: the hitoyogiri consists of only one 
node, compared to three for the gagaku shakuhachi. 

The oldest visual representation of a presumed hitoyogiri is in the Taigen-shé from 1512. 
The illustration of what is called shakuhachi is a vertical flute consisting of one node (see 
Plate 8). There are illustrations of instruments in different lengths, and accordingly, 
different pitches,*”° thus indicating that ‘shaku-hachi’ denoting a specific length, was at this 
time not a defining quality of the instrument. A shakuhachi of the ‘(one) shaku hachi [8] 
(sun) length is in a lower pitch than the hitoyogiri shakuhachi that are depicted in 
Taigen-sho.”" 

In Taigen-sho, the word hitoyogiri is not used, but, according to Kamisango Yuko, the 
illustrations show instruments with one node; they are literally ‘one-node-cuts’ or 
hito-yo-giri. Regarding these shakuhachi Kamisang6 asserts that they were “hitoyogiri in 
the broad sense of the word. However, at this time, the term 
‘hitoyogiri’ was not yet in use.”** The word had never been _ Plate 8: Illustration in Taigen-sho. 
used in any text relating to the musical tradition as such, but Used by courtesy of The National 
: : Diet Library. 
it may have been alluded to in some poems by the 


fifteenth-century Rinzai Zen monk Ikkyti Sojun. °° ‘The | ] | * 5 

reference is, however, not evident, and there are no other il ¥ i 

early remarks about a hitoyogiri. wb | 2g a z%| 
The later hitoyogiri is mentioned in Momoyama- and > jer aie 3h 


Edo-period texts, and the first time that the shakuhachi and x | (ete Y 2 || 
the hitoyogiri are clearly designated as instruments of similar 


types but of different origins is in the 1664 Shichiku * | | | 
shoshin-shi by Nakamura Sosan. Nakamura uses the % ies He. | i 

expression “shakuhachi of hitoyogiri type” (hitoyogiri no | | on Uy Y 
shakuhachi).**° He writes that the hitoyogiri shakuhachi  * ag J > a3 
should be 1 shaku 8 bu in length, whereas the komusd * |! | |z 3 
shakuhachi should be 1 shaku 8 sun.**' Nakamura was a ¥ ; 


25 SFR. 

326 With the J apanese names for pitches they are in hydjo (E’), SOjO (G‘), Oshiki (A), and banshiki (B‘) 

°7 The pitch of a standard length shakuhachi is ichikotsu (D‘). 

*°8 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 73. 

ssi, 1394-1481. Cf. Section 7.2 below. 

330 Nakamura Sosan, Shichiku shoshin-shii (1664), 1976, 2. 

33! One shaku is approximately one foot (33 cm.), one sun is a tenth of a shaku, and one bu is one tenth of a sun. 
One shaku eight bu would then be approximately 35-36 centimeters. 
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musician, and the tuning was important for him. He continues by stating that “since the 
thickness of the bamboo gives different tunings, rather than settling the length, [the basic 
tone] should be tuned in [the pitch] Oshiki (Ae I wish to stress the point that Nakamura 
is making here, because he also refers to the kKomuso as not playing in tune. This aspect is 
developed in the discussion about a supposed predecessor to the Edo period komuso, the 
so-called komoso, upon which I expound in Chapter 6. 

Nakamura also names the founder of the hitoyogiri shakuhachi tradition as Sosa ROjin 
(ROjin should be regarded as a honorific suffix to the name, “Sdsa, the old man’’), and his 
own teacher Omori Sokun, the fifth generation after Sdsa, and originally a retainer of Oda 
Nobunaga. After the death of Nobunaga, “[Sokun] drifted, trying to escape from the 
shadows, pitied by the mist, sorrowed by the dew, and then finally found the wondrous 
sound of the shakuhachi, which tradition he transmitted to us.” The komuso shakuhachi, on 
the other hand, was, according to SOsan, transmitted from “the founder of this Way, Hoto of 
Yura, ... and from old times used in the houses of Buddhist monks.”?°° 


Plate 9: A hitoyogiri belonging to the temple Hosshin-ji. Photo by the author at Hosshin-ji on June 4, 2009. 
—s 2a = : a 


3 4: = 3 oe =) x 


Nakamura differentiates very explicitly between the two lines of development, 
connecting his own tradition to retainers of Oda Nobunaga playing beutiful tunes, and the 
komuso tradition to Hottd Kokushi not caring about how it sounds. Shichiku shoshin-shi is a 
central text in the study of shakuhachi history, and I return to this text in Chapters 4-6. 


3.2.4 The komuso Shakuhachi or fuke Shakuhachi 


The komusd shakuhachi mentioned by Nakamura Sosan is the same as the fuke 
shakuhachi.*** The komusd were monks within a Rinzai Zen Buddhist sect called the Fuke 
sect. They received official acknowledgment in 1677, thirteen years after Shichiku 
shoshin-shi. The legend about the connection between the thirteenth-century Hotto and the 
Fuke sect and its kKomuso was not published until 1795 in the Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, but 
in 1644 it had apparently already spread and become common knowledge. The main issue 
in Chapter 4 is how these monks came to be known as komusd, and how the sect was 
established. I regard the shakuhachi tradition from the Edo period on as a construed 
tradition, and I argue that the process that led to this situation was based on the komus0’s 
wish to connect the new sect to historically established, and at the time highly valued, 
persons and texts. 


°°? Nakamura, Shichiku shoshin-shii (1664), 1976, 4. 
333 Thid. (It is read HOt6 in the reprint I have used, but the name is pronounced Hott6 in many other texts. }:![=Ififf). 
REE AHMERN. 
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Many of the Japanese scholars divide the development of the shakuhachi in historical 
periods, stating that the six-holed, three-noded gagaku shakuhachi was the instrument of the 
eighth to the twelfth centuries. Furthermore, it is often asserted that during the Medieval 
Period there was an intermediate type of shakuhachi, about which we know very little; a 
chisei shakuhachi. This, or several other unknown types of shakuhachi, was a step in the 
development into five-holed instruments with one or three nodes, further developing into 
the hitoyogiri and the fuke shakuhachi, the latter being the origin of the present day 
shakuhachi. It would be difficult to pinpoint any exact development from gagaku 
shakuhachi to later types. Kamisango states that it would not be adequate to assert that the 
tenpuku, hitoyogiri, and fuke shakuhachi already developed as three different types from the 
beginning when the five-holed shakuhachi first appeared some time during the Medieval 
Period, but rather that these types developed later through different circumstances from a 


common five-holed shakuhachi origin.**° 
Plate 10: Komoso playing shakuhachi. 


The tenpuku mentioned above is hardly treated at all in _ petail from the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin 
the historical research in Japan. Kamisangd mentions @-awase Kosetsu-bon (cf. Chapter 6). 


tenpuku as “‘an instrument used by countryside samurai in rine by iad of the Suntory 
useum 0 


the Satsuma area around the close of the Medieval 
Period,”**° but there are not enough historical records to 
substantiate this, or any influence on the shakuhachi 
tradition. The shakuhachi is mentioned in texts from the 
Heian (794-1185) and Kamakura (1185-1333) periods, 
and the hitoyogiri may have been used at the time of Ikkyi, 
but there are no records that give conclusive evidence of 
what type of shakuhachi was used, e.g., number of holes 
and nodes, length, and so forth, until the early 
sixteenth-century Taigen-shod, where we encounter what 
appears to be a one-noded five-holed shakuhachi. **’ 
Therefore, to talk about a ‘medieval shakuhachi’ is at least 
problematic, unless it is used solely as a logical construct in 
order to clarify a probable course of development, as seems to be the case with Kamisang6, 
even though he opens up a “wide definition” of the term hitoyogiri to accomodate for some 
poems written by Ikkyi, as mentioned above. I discuss these poems in Section 7.2 below. 

One distinctive feature that differs between the pre-Edo-period shakuhachi, and the fuke 
shakuhachi of the Edo period, is that older types of shakuhachi, including gagaku 
shakuhachi, tenpuku and hitoyogiri (shakuhachi) were cut from above the root, above 
ground, whereas the fuke shakuhachi is a root-end flute. To craft a root-end instrument the 
bamboo root has to be dug out when harvesting the bamboo. This involves a lot more work 
on behalf of the harvester, and thus the root must have been of central interest to the maker 
of the flute. There are a few observations about ruffians using the shakuhachi, either as a 
weapon or to make fun of the komuso, reported in Kurihara, Nakatsuka, and Kamisang6, as 
well as by the authors of more popular writings, e.g., Ueno and Takeda. 


335 Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 72. 
6 Thid., 68. 
ay Toyohara Sumiaki, Taigen-shd, 1512, Vol. 5: “Shakuhachi.” 
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In Honcho Sejidan-ki by Kikuoka Senryd,*** published in 1734, there is a remark that 
may indicate a plausible reason as to why the root-end shakuhachi was used. “It is said that 
the making [of shakuhachi] with the root of the bamboo began with the kyokaku, who 
carried it [with them] to use [it] for fighting.”**? The kyokaku was a chivalrous group of 
people whose origins lay in the Kyoto and Osaka area, kamigata, during the Muromachi 
period. The kydkaku were also known as ninkyo. The kydkaku had originally a noble 
character, resisting the inconsistencies in society, with slogans like “crush the strong and 
save the weak” or “to get the consent from [one person] is worth more than a thousand 
pieces of gold.”*“° The kydékaku were further divided in gikyé and yakyo,*' the former 
having a more ethical outlook than the latter. In the seventeenth-century Edo period society, 
the number of masterless samurai, ronin, increased. From the beginning of the Edo period, 
with a peak in the middle of the century, the so-called hatamoto-yakko formed groups and 
roamed the city streets in an arrogant fashion.** They engaged in gambling, entertained 
themselves in the kuruwa (redlight) districts, and acted as the warriors they were; they 
would even engage in the practice of testing a new sword by cutting down a passer-by, 
so-called tsuji-giri.’ In opposition to the hatamoto-yakko the machi-yakko appeared. The 
leader of the hatamoto-yakko, Mizuno Jirdsaemon was ordered to commit seppuku in 1664, 
and by 1686 both the hatamoto- and machi-yakko had more or less disappeared.*“* The 
kyokaku should be seen as a group of diverse people, from morally aware persons to plain 
rogues. 

Among these kydkaku there are some stories relating to shakuhachi. The book 
Katabisashi, a collection of short essays from 1853, refers to the shakuhachi, stating that it 
is one shaku eight bu (isshaku hachibu) long, has one node, and is called both shakuhachi 
and hitoyogiri.*° The length indicated here is the same as that of the hitoyogiri shakuhachi 
mentioned in Nakamura Sdsan’s Shichiku shoshin-shu from 1664. Katabisashi is quoted by 
Kurihara and Kamisango. 


A long time ago, there was a kydkaku called Karigane Bunshichi, who lived in Nanba. 
By nature he was a virtuoso on the shakuhachi, and since he was loved by people his 
kydkaku followers all learned to play. Later he left playing [the shakuhachi], but found it 
useful for quarrels, and so he made it one shaku eight sun long, used many nodes [of the 
bamboo], cut the bamboo at its root and used it instead of a sword. In that way, the name 
tanteki [short flute] and hitoyogiri were lost. ... His one shakuhachi eight sun [long] 
fighting shakuhachi is not a musical instrument, but now it has become the implement of 
Buddhist monks, who even have their [own] main temple. ... 6 


38 sajna ak SF NMEA 

3 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 180. (HUT EKO DCMS SC LIED CNN TCHOMICHELES ED 
WESEWS). 

4° DATJIRIN, p. 628; ninkyd, p. 1858. YHI, kyokaku (#%), by Inagaki Shisei (#BHi54E, 1912-1996), March 18, 
2011. (HRA; FEB, 68). 

34) ge be, HED. 

3 WeACHL. 

343 4 samurai was allowed to cut down an offensive or rude townsman. (stif 9 ). 

4-VHJ, kyokaku, hatamoto-yakko, machi-yakko (*& + HASHL + HTHL), Inagaki Shisei (#fJE524E), March 1, 2011. 

4 Saitd Hikomaro, Katabisashi. http://www.wul.waseda.ac.jp/kotenseki/htm1/i05/i05_00674/index.html. Accessed 
March 15, 2011. Vol. 1, “Shakuhachi.” 

“6 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 185-186. (tea L WEIMER UE LS) MEL VOLKESD, ABER 
NOWF ic THIRD CONLMAIC, FRORAE SBS BAD, BEM CLS LIBS TT, WE PUDBOMAMICtA ET 
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Karigane Bunshichi was executed in 1703, at the age 28.**’ If we are to believe 
Katabisashi, the root-end shakuhachi was not in common use until around the late 
seventeenth century, probably after Nakamura’s Shichiku shoshin-shu. Nakamura does, 
however, comment about the length of the komuso shakuhachi, stating that it is one shaku 
eight sun, whereas the hitoyogiri shakuhachi should be one shaku eight bu.*"* Karigane 
must have been born in 1675, which is then eleven years after Nakamura’s text. There are 
other stories about rogues who played shakuhachi, and it is of course a possibility that the 
story about Karigane became popular and that he therefore was bestowed with the honour of 
having ‘created’ the fuke or komuso shakuhachi. The point is that the hitoyogiri and fuke 
shakuhachi were not clearly perceived as different until the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. One of the earliest records of a komus6, preceding Shichiku shoshin-shi by about 
fifty years, is a story about a certain Otori Itsubei, who was executed in 1612.*”? Itsubei is 
said not to have belonged to the social class system of samurai, farmers, craftspeople, and 
merchants, i.e., he was more or less an outcast. He met a komuso6 at a drinking place, and 
they got into a fight. Itsubei is then said to have played the shakuhachi with his buttocks. 
Kiyushoran also states that this is probably the first time a kydkaku (referred to as 
otokodate) is known to have played shakuhachi.*”° 

In the nineteenth-century essay Kanden Kohitsu by Ban Plate 11: A komoso playing 

=H: 3 ‘ : 2 shakuhachi in Kanden Kohitsu. 
Kokei there is an illustration of a so-called komoso (Plate ; 
wo The komoso appeared before there were any komuso, er ga ecto, 
and the possible link between them is further discussed in 
Chapter 6. The nineteenth-century instrument in Plate 11 
looks like the root-end type, compared to the shakuhachi 
played by the komoso in the scroll painting Sanjiini-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase from 1494 (see Plate 10 above, and 
Plates 19 and 20 in Chapter 6), or the shakuhachi that is next 
to the biwa hdshi in the scroll painting Shichijitichi-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase from 1500 (see Plate 16 in Section 5.1). 
Both of these latter flutes look more straight, and appear to be 
lacking the root-end. Furthermore, the flute next to the biwa 
hodshi it also looks distictively shorter, more of a hitoyogiri 
than a fuke shakuhachi. Considering, however, the way the 
komoso in the older illustrations (Plate 10 above, and Plates 19 and 20 in Chapter 6) is 
holding his flute, it is quite evident that the illustrator has no personal experience of playing 


RIG LCi SEKI LT. TOMES EW DO C-HOMIED EF. D6 THERMO Lb HW OLE SRAY - KO-R 
IVS ONAMEE LO RIVE, BSAC 6 PSI GED BL Ze TAISEN CEE YB). 

In Saito Hikomaro, Katabisashi (1853), and in the quote in Kurihara, Karigane is written as Mfé2'#¥, but in 
Kamisango and in the transcript in Kurihara of Karigane’s imprisonment and execution the characters /ff4z are used. 
cl Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 85; Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 
187-188. 

348 Nakamura, Shichiku shoshin-shii (1664), 1976, 4. 

This story is related in Kitamura’s Kiyashdran (1830), as well as in Kurihara and Kamisango. In the former the 
name is written A%—J2fi, but Kamisango has A i@Je/j. Kurihara remarks that both ways of writing are used. 
Kitamura, Kiyiishoran (1830), 1906, 42; Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 180; Kamisango, 
“Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 85. 

39 Kitamura, Kiyiishdran (1830), 1906, 42. 

*! purri®ta by Ban Kokei (fEti88) 1733-1806. 
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the shakuhachi: the hands are far too high up on the flute. In Kanden Kohitsu, which is more 
recent, the position of the hands looks more natural. The size and shape of the instruments 
in these drawings do not necessarily correlate to what the instrument actually looked like. 
The komos6 who appears in Kanden Kohitsu looks similar to the komos6 in Sanjiini-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase, and the poem in Kanden Kohitsu is the same as one of the poems in 
the Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase scroll painting. What we may deduce from these 
illustrations is that the flute either had undergone a change, or, more likely, that the 
illustrator in the Kanden Kohitsu was more familiar with the shape and holding of the 
shakuhachi. 


3.3. Shakuhachi: Appearances as Instrument and Implement 


In the following three sections I introduce the appearances of the shakuhachi in a variety of 
circumstances. Other older texts from the late thirteenth to the early sixteenth centuries, 
relating to the present study, are discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. Texts from the Edo period, 
and texts that are related to the formation of the Fuke sect are discussed in Chapter 4. The 
remarks here are included as a reference for the reader, to reveal the spread of the 
shakuhachi in the time after the shakuhachi disappeared from the court music ensemble in 
the middle of the ninth century, up to the middle of the fifteenth century. I have put the 
remarks in chronological order. Below I mention appearances that more or less directly refer 
to the court, some references to Buddhism, and some short comments about appearances of 
shakuhachi in the West. 


3.3.1. Appearances Relating to the Court: An Instrument 


In the secondary literature on shakuhachi from the twentieth century there are several 
remarks concerning appearances in older texts. Kurihara reports various occurences of the 
shakuhachi in ancient and pre-modern texts, e.g., a remark about shakuhachi in the Fudoki, 
compiled during the first decades of the eighth century. In Japanese, Chinese characters are 
normally used with their semantic meaning, but the Chinese characters can also be used 
phonetically.*” In the Fudoki the xiao is referred to with the Chinese characters #1732, 
with the reading “sha - ku - ha - chi” (semantically the characters mean “kill - old - wave - 
poor”). This is probably the oldest extant reference to the word ‘shakuhachi’ in Japan.*”? 
Also, in Genji Monogatari, the shakuhachi is mentioned in the chapter “Suetsumu Hana” 
(Safflower), which shows that the shakuhachi was used at the court. In this episode, Genji 


3°? This is used also in modern Japanese. See also Chapter 6. 

28 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 16. I have attempted to locate this in the original text without any 
success, both in hardcopy and through Internet sources. (J#l4:iid). If this reference is true, it implies that the word 
shakuhachi was not necessarily written with the semantically correct )X/\. This could be an indication of that the 
word ‘shakuhachi’ was known, but not necessarily with the commonly accepted Chinese characters. At this time, 
words were sometimes written using the phonetic value of the characters, disregarding their semantic meaning. 
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together with a number of young noblemen were engaged in music and dance, and the 
sound of “the d-hichiriki and the sakuhachi” (sic!) was overwhelming.*™* Even though this 
is the only remark about the shakuhachi in Genji Monogatari, the fact that it is mentioned 
demonstrates that the shakuhachi was practiced by noble members of the court. The 
shakuhachi is also mentioned as an instrument played at the New Year’s banquet in 1158, at 
the time of Emperor Go-Shirakawa. This is found in the Taigen-sho, with reference to the 
Imakagami (Mirror of Today), from 1170, where one reads that “[a] flute, called shakuhachi, 
that has long been forgotten, was played ... at this occassion; it was well received and 
indeed a rare experience.”** Both Taigen-shé (1512) and Imakagami also state that the 
shakuhachi had not been heard for a long time, and this is the last conclusive appearance of 
shakuhachi used in gagaku.**° 

That the shakuhachi was still used at the court around the end of the Heian period 
(794-1180) seems doubtless. In a treatise on the transverse flute ryiteki, the Ryiimei-sho 
from 1133, and other later writings, e.g., Zoku Kyokun-sho (a 1322 treaty on gagaku) and 
Taigen-sho, Sadayasu Shinno, son of Emperor Seiwa (reigned 858-876), is said to have 
revived the gagaku piece “Oshdkun.” Toyohara in Taigen-shd even has it that he 
“transmitted it to a transverse flute from shakuhachi,”**’ whereas Ryiimei-sho, as quoted by 
Kurihara, only states that “he sought it out from shakuhachi notation.”*** 

In the scroll painting Shinzei nyiidd kogaku-zu 
(exact date of creation is unknown), there is a 
shakuhachi among the gagaku instruments, and the  yoog byseoutoawol the Tekya Univeraiy-erine 
shakuhachi performer wears a period-typical gagaku Arts. 
costume. Shinzei Nyiidd Kogaku-zu is the complete 
name of the scroll painting, and Shinzei Nyiido is the 
Buddhist name of Fujiwara Michinori who 
supposedly collected drawings of musical intruments 
and musical practices of the time.*°? There are no 
surviving originals of this scroll painting. There are a 
total of five copies from the Muromachi to the Edo 
periods. One of these, from 1449, belongs to the 
Tokyo University of the Arts (shakuhachi performer 
in Plate 12, and Somakusha in Plate 26, Chapter 7). 

Yoshino Shui, Gleanings of Yoshino, a compilation 
of events at the Imperial court published in 1358, 


Plate 12: Shinzei nyad6d kogaku-zu. Kneeling 
shakuhachi performer in gagaku outfit. 


354 Murasaki Shikibu, “Suetsumu Hana” in Genji Monogatari, Iwanami Shoten, 1973, 253. 


°° http://www.j-texts.com/chusei/rek/imatoku3.html (p. 142); To find a remark about the shakuhachi at the court is 
of interest; the author wrote about events at a time when the court was at danger, and the Imakagami is mainly 
concerned with reflecting on the fact that life at the court was what it always had been, rather than to describe 
political and social change. In YHJ, imakagami (4%), by Takehana Isao ({T#s#), March 8, 2011. Also in Kurihara, 
Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 56, and Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 71. 


6 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 71. 

°7 Toyohara, Taigen-shd, 1512, “Shakuhachi” (R/\2 0 HAI YL FY). 

358 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 53. (DAMS NEY IFO). (AURBLE, 870-924). 
9° espe AHA. PREG (1106? -1160). 
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contains a remark that the son of Emperor Go-Daigo, prince Kanenaga Shinnd, was an 
accomplished shakuhachi player,” and the Yamashina no Noritoki ky6 nikki, Diary of Lord 
Yamashina no Noritoki, has an entry dated March 24, 1408. In this entry it is reported that 
Emperor Go-Komatsu listened to a performance of sdga, accompanied by shakuhachi.*°! 


Concluding remarks 


We can conclude that up to the tenth century, at least at the court, the shakuhachi was used, 
but in the middle of the twelfth century the practice of playing the shakuhachi was not 
common at the court. Even though the shakuhachi is mentioned in early sixteenth-century 
gagaku-related writings (Taigen-sho), the aim there does not seem to be an attempt to 
position the shakuhachi in the gagaku of the time, but rather give credibility to the Toyohara 
gagaku family by relating to the legend of the prince Shotoku Taishi and other noblepersons 
playing the shakuhachi (cf. Section 4.5.2). The use of the shakuhachi at the court seems to 
have diminished during the twelfth century, after having been an instrument heard by 
nobility for some 400 years, which of course does not exclude the possibility that it was still 
used for amusement or other private purposes. 


3.3.2 Relation to Buddhism: An Implement 


The earliest remark about shakuhachi used in relation to Buddhism comes from Kojidan, 
probably compiled in 1215 by Minamoto no Akikane. Jikaku Daishi (Ennin) is supposed to 
have played the shakuhachi during a recitation of the Amida Sutra (Sukhavati in Sanskrit), 
because the voices were too low.*” This is also noted in Taigen-sho (1512). The remark in 
Kojidan is, however, almost four hundred years later than the actual event, which makes it 
historically questionable. 

Most famous are the komuso of the Edo period, monks of the Rinzai Zen Buddhist sect 
called the Fuke sect. The komuso used the shakuhachi for religious purposes, and the pieces 
they played are referred to as honkyoku, ‘fundamental’ pieces. The contrasting generic term 
for all other pieces is gaikyoku, ‘outer’ pieces, known as rankyoku, ‘disorderly’ pieces, 
during the Edo period (1603-1867).°® At the end of the seventeenth century the shakuhachi 
was acknowledged as a religious implement, used by the komuso0, and officially forbidden to 


36° Some scholars hold Yoshino Shii for fiction, and that the author primarily attempted to give a sense of cultivation 
in the Southern Court, influenced by Yoshida Kenko, the author of Tsurezure-gusa, which is discussed in Chapters 4, 
5, and 7 below. Publication year and author’s name are uncertain, but supposedly written by Matsuo (133), who 
may have been one of Kenko’s disciples, Mei Shomaru (fir#s%u). YHJ, yoshino shui (4#f tat), Kinoshita Motoichi 
(AFH), May 14, 2010. 

*6! Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 72. (Ili#K8ca IH A). The type of music called séga 
(44K, also sOka or hayauta) was popular among the warrior class from the thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
centuries, and there are several collections of songs from the fourteenth century. YHJ, soga, by Tonomura Natsuko 
Ob Ra, 1935—),March 25, 2011. 

ae Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 32. Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” 
(1974), 1995, 71. (&tEXARIPIEZ, 794-864). Jikaku Daishi is the posthumous name for Ennin. 

203 honkyoku( Ath), ‘fundamental’ pieces; contrasted to gaikyoku (tit), ‘outer’ pieces, or rankyoku (Lith), 
‘disorderly’ pieces. 
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be played by laymen.*™ As implied by the very use of the word rankyoku, disorderly pieces, 
denoting wordly music, the shakuhachi was played in ensemble with the widely popular 
string instruments shamisen and koto; a practice of ensemble playing had already begun, 
regardless of the official prohibition. The shakuhachi during the Edo period is the main 
topic of Chapter 4. In the beginning of the Meiji period (1868-1912), at a time of strong 
anti-Buddhist movements, the Fuke sect was abolished in 1871. Since the Meiji period the 
shakuhachi occupied a more fixed position within the chamber music in ensembles with the 
string instruments koto and shamisen, and the new music that saw the light of day in this 
and subsequent eras. The previously officially acknowledged komuso had to make a living 
by playing with string instruments in order to survive, since their privileges as mendicant 
monks, takuhatsu-sd,*° diappeared with the sect. There are no other remarks about 
shakuhachi and Buddhism, apart from those discussed in Chapters 4 to 6. 


3.3.3 Instrument and Implement 


In modern day Japan and in the Western world alike, the typical and most widespread view 
of the shakuhachi is as a religious implement of the Fuke (Rinzai) Zen monks, the komuso. 
The Fuke sect was established in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and as mentioned 
above, was eventually abolished during the anti-Buddhist movement in the very beginning 
of the Meiji period. As a religious implement, the shakuhachi grew in popularity in the West 
during the 1960s, partly due to the activities of the shakuhachi masters Yamaguchi Goro 
(1933-1999; designated Living National Treasure in 1992), Yokoyama Katsuya 
(1934-2010), and Yamamoto Hozan (b. 1937; designated Living National Treasure in 2002), 
and the scholarly and educational work of Tsuge Gen’ichi. The former three made their 
contributions through performances and teaching from the late 1960s onwards, and 
Professor Tsuge taught at Wesleyan University, in its World Music Program intermittently 
for 12 years beginning in 1966. Yamaguchi Goro was the first Japanese Artist in Residence 
at Wesleyan 1967-68, Yokoyama Katsuya premiered the Takemitsu Toru piece “November 
Steps” with the New York Philharmonic, conducted by Ozawa Seiji and with biwa (lute) 
player Tsuruta Kinshi, in November 1967, and Yamamoto Hozan performed at a jazz 
festival at Newport, USA, in 1966.°°° 

More continuous activities in the West have been conducted by Araki Kodo V (1938-), 
who lived in the United States from 1963-1989. After 20 years in Japan, he moved back to 
the US in 2010. Iwami Baikyoku V (1923-), a student of Araki Kodo II, moved to Brazil in 
1956, where he later was naturalized. 

The shakuhachi has since been used in a variety of Western music, besides the traditional, 
or classical, repertoire. Since WWII the shakuhachi has been employed in world music, jazz 
and contemporary art music. A number of adaptations have been attempted. In the 1920s a 
hybrid form, called an 6kurauro, using the mouthpiece of the shakuhachi and the body of a 


364 The prohibition for laymen to play shakuhachi developed when the Fuke sect, or rather the monks of the sect, 
were acknowledged by the central authorities in 1677. These aspects are further discussed in Chapter 4. 

°° Fee A 

208, Christopher Yohmei Blasdel, The Shakuhachi - a manual for learning, 2008, 130. 
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Western transverse flute was constructed.**’ At this time also seven-holed and nine-holed 
shakuhachi were developed, to better accommodate the instrument to Western music. By 
adding more holes, it was possible to achieve an even tone colour for half tones, which is 
not easily done on a shakuhachi with five holes.*°* The seven- and nine-holed shakuhachi 
are still used today by some performers, whereas the dkurauro became extinct. Monty 
Levenson, an American shakuhachi builder, created a new type of dkurauro, which he calls 
a shakulute 


**7 Thid., 10-11. 

368 Thid. The five-holed shakuhachi requires half-holing to create pitches between the open-hole tones. This also 
changes the tone colour (timbre), which does not agree with Western art music, at least not as it was conceived in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


3 http://www.shakuhachi.com/ (“SHAKULUTE”) 
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Chapter 4 — Constructing Tradition: 
The Shakuhachi in the Edo Period 


During the Edo period (1603-1867) the monks of a specific Buddhist sect — the komus6é of 
the Fuke order — became officially acknowledged practitioners of the shakuhachi as a 
religious implement. The name of the sect alludes to the Tang dynasty Zen (Chan) Buddhist 
monk Fuke,*”” who lived at the same time and in the same city as Rinzai (d. 866), the 
founder of Rinzai Zen Buddhism.*”' Legend has it that the fuke shakuhachi (cf. Section 
3.2.4) is related to the monk Fuke through a sixteen-generation transmission in China, after 
which it was brought to Japan in the middle of the thirteenth century by a Japanese monk 
who had studied in China. The name of the monks belonging to this Edo period sect — 
komusé or Monks of Emptiness and Nothingness*’* — appear for the first time in official 
writings in 1677, and the earliest known use of the characters is from 1598. The monks had 
affiliations to Rinzai Zen Buddhism by and through the legendary connection to the monk 
Fuke. 

There are still practitioners of shakuhachi who prefer to believe in the legend of the Fuke 
sect, but, however beautiful it may be, the studies conducted in the first half of the twentieth 
century by Mikami Sanji, Kurihara Kota, and Nakatsuka Chikuzen strongly indicate that the 
legend is a construction fabricated by the komuso in the Edo period. The findings by 
Nakatsuka, and the revision of the tradition that he propagated, were given further impetus 
in the latter half of the twentieth century through the writing of Kamisango Yuko and the 
adaptation and translation of his text into English by Christopher Yohmei Blasdel. Section 
4.1 is an outline of the legend as it is described in the document referred to as “Kyotaku 
denki,” published in the 1795 book Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai. Section 4.2 is a discussion of 
documents that precede the “Kyotaku denki” that were instrumental in the komusos’ 
invention of tradition. The discussion is based on the research conducted in the first half of 
the twentieth century by Mikami, Kurihara, and Nakatsuka. Section 4.3 contains an 


370 Fuke, ?-860 (*#(t, C. Puhua). (BKJ, p. 442). Fuke is mentioned in the Rinzai-roku (lii#l$%, a collection of sayings 
by Rinzai Gigen (see below). Since the Chinese reading is not used in relation to the shakuhachi, I use the Japanese 
reading here. 

7 Rinzai Gigen, d. 866 (ii##@X, C. Linji Yixuan). Since Rinzai Zen is more widely known as a Japanese 
denomination, I use the Japanese reading here. 

7? ese. 
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examination of the shakuhachi’s position in the Edo-period society, based on present studies 
of shakuhachi and the research conducted by Nishiyama Matsunosuke. In Section 4.4, a 
way of viewing an invented tradition as proposed by Maki Isaka Morinaga is introduced. I 
apply her theory of ‘dynamic hearsay’ to the komusos’ invention of a shakuhachi ‘tradition.’ 
Finally, in Section 4.5, I discuss an alternative interpretation to the revisionist view of the 
construction of an origin, as explicated in the early twentieth-century studies mentioned 
above. 


4.1 The Legendary Origin of the komuso and the Fuke Sect 


The text referred to as “Kyotaku denki” appears in the first and second volumes of three in 
Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (The History of the Kyotaku, Annotated in Japanese), published in 
1795. The original text in literary Chinese (kanbun) is attributed to a person called Tonwo, 
active around 1624-1643.°”° 

The editor Yamamoto Morihide also wrote the explanations and comments to the text in 
contemporary Japanese. The only extant “Kyotaku denki” is the one published in the 
Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, where it appears in two almost identical versions.*”* 

Most of the twentieth-century secondary literature holds “Kyotaku denki” for a fraud, a 
text that was created for a certain purpose. Already Kurihara doubted its authenticity. He 
argued that it is not clear were the text originated from, that the narratives seem to be more 
myth than fact, and that the text gives a feeling of reading a legend in the form of a novel. 
Kurihara admonishes against believing that the text is a true account of the background to 
the shakuhachi of the komuso monks. He does, however, also conclude that the text explains 
the origin of the komuso characteristics, and that it is useful in the research of the earlier 
shakuhachi history.*”” The most thorough research on the origins of the komusé is probably 
that conducted by Nakatsuka Chikuzen in a series of articles under the name Kinko-ryii 
shakuhachi shikan. Nakatsuka reiterates what Kurihara already had concluded, describing 
the text as, “a kind of history of the Fuke sect,” but regarding its content he writes that, “it is 
a text that belongs to the class of dramatized novels, and nothing more than that.”*’° One of 
the twentieth century’s most prolific scholars on the Edo period culture, Nishiyama 
Matsunosuke, also refers to Nakatsuka when he states that Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai is an 
apocryphal book.*”” 


Bae Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 108. According to Kurihara and Nakatsuka, Tonwo was a Zen 
Buddhist monk, but no further biographical data seems to be known. (j#%§). The first character is mainly used in 
personal names, but the meaning is ‘escape,’ ot ‘get away with’ (nigeru; nogareru), and the second character is used 
as an honorific for an old man (okina). If we disbelieve the “Kyotaku denki” it is of course possible to interpret this 
as a pun: the old man who gets away with it. 

274 Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 48. 

*” Kurihara, Shakuhachi shik6 (1918), 1975, 108-109. (FERRARO Bre Bo LAS L CHE, ic HER § HO 
HATS De SSL MMS SIRE MGIC DLT, TAS Lae HORS O. LOW Ifa TADS SSP RRRET). 

°° Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 129, 131. (LO WHE Ch B + A OB BO Bic 
WS RVvVSOK LWT S). 

aut Nishiyama Matsunosuke, Jemoto no kenkyui (1959), 1982, 524. 
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Nakatsuka questioned the absence of references to the text during the 150 years that 
passed from its supposed completion in the Kan’ei era (1624—43), to the publication of the 
text in Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai in 1795. He asserts that the fact that even the author of 
Shichiku shoshin-shi, Nakamura SOsan, who was “an extremely zealous researcher,” did not 
know the legend in detail indicates that the text did not exist before 1664, the year when 
Shichiku shoshin-shii was published.*”* Nakamura writes that the origins of what he calls 
komus6 shakuhachi “are unknown for certain.”*”? The comments by Nakamura are central 
in the discussion of chronology surrounding both the establishment of the Fuke sect, and the 
contents of this tradition, i.e., the original pieces for shakuhachi as explained in the 
“Kyotaku denki.” I return to Nakatsuka’s and Nakamura’s writings below. 


93380 


4.1.1 The Legend According to “Kyotaku denki 


The Zen master Fuke lived in the eighth century, in the Tang dynasty China (618-907). He 
was an odd character, who used to ring a bell while chanting (in the Japanese reading): 
my6t6-rai mydto-da, anté-rai anto-da, shih6bhachimen-rai senpii-da, kokii-rai renga-da.**' A 
young man, by the name Cho Haku,**’ desired to become a disciple of Fuke, but Fuke 
turned him down. Cho Haku was an accomplished flute player, and he made a flute of 
bamboo to imitate the sound of Fuke’s bell. He played only this one piece, and he called his 
flute ‘emply bell’ (kyotaku).** The tradition was handed down from Ché Haku for sixteen 
generations to a monk with the name Ché San.*** Devout believer in Buddhism as Cho San 
was, he went to the temple Gokoku-ji,’**° where he met a Japanese Buddhist monk called 
Gakushin,*° whom he befriended. San taught the tradition of kyotaku to Gakushin, who had 
been captivated by the sound of the flute. Gakushin learned both the heart of Zen Buddhism 
as well as the kyotaku tradition. When Gakushin returned to Japan, he had become an 
accomplished player of kyotaku. Apart from the kyotaku tradition, he also brought four 
devoted men with him to Japan, known collectively as the shikoji.°*’ 


*8 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 129. (EHEC RL TRAC 3). 

3 Nakamura, Shichiku shoshin-shii (1664), 1976, 4. (#&Ala 7 L 2 Kc AA). 

*8 The following is a summary of the content of the “Kyotaku denki” in Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai of 1795, based on 
the 1977 translation by Tsuge Gen’ichi. I have consulted Shakuhachi shiké of 1918 (1975) by Kurihara KOta, 
Kinko-ryit shakuhachi shikan of 1936-39 (1979) by Nakatsuka Chikuzen, and the historical survey written by 
Kamisango Yuko in 1974 (1995). I have also consulted the original text: Yamamoto Morihide, Kyotaku denki 
kokuji-kai (1795), 1981. For reasons of simplicity I use the Japanese reading of words and names. 

+8! These words are discussed in the following section. 

38°C, Chang Po (#1). 

38 Tsuge tranlates kyotaku as ‘false bell’ (Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 49), but I assume that he is 
using ‘false’ in the meaning ‘not really a bell.’ I prefer to use ‘empty bell,’ which refers to the Buddhist notion of 
‘emptiness’ as well as to the hollow bore of the flute. The word ‘false’ has ambiguous connotations (##¥). 

384 C_ Chang San (#88). 

38°C. Hu-kuo-ssu (#128). 

386 Shinchi Gakushin or Muhon Kakushin, posthumously given the name Hotts Enmyd Kokushi by Emperor 
Go-Daigo, studied Zen (Chan) Buddhism in China 1251-1254. Shinchi Gakushin (st#.0)) or Muhon Kakushin (ff 


ATi) (1207-1298); Hotts Enmyo Kokushi (75/1518) bari). 
387 


Puyo. 
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After his return to Japan, Gakushin continued his Buddhist studies, initially at Koya-san 
and later he founded his own temple called Saih6-ji in the province of Kishi.*** He was 
given the title “Great Master of Zen” (dai-zenji), and had many students. Among them, 
there were the four devoted men, and one especially earnest student named Kichiku.** 
Gakushin taught the shikoji and Kichiku how to play the kyotaku, but his hope was that 
Kichiku would carry on the tradition. Kichiku was so thrilled by the flute that he asked his 
teacher permission to play the kyotaku in the streets and at people’s doors. Gakushin found 
this to be an excellent idea, and Kichiku went off. One time, when Kichiku was meditating 
at the shrine of Kokiizs-d6 on the top of the mountain Asamagatake,’ he had two 
revelations in a dream. First, he was alone on the sea when he heard a sound. Everything 
became dim and dark, and through the fog he could hear the desolate and sonorous tones of 
a flute. The sound ended, and the fog grew thicker and thicker, gathering to a dense mass 
from which the sound was heard again. After Kichiku woke up from his dream, he imitated 
the sounds he had heard on his flute. He returned to his master Gakushin, and on his kyotaku 
he played the sounds he had heard. Gakushin responded that the sounds Kichiku had heard 
were a sign from Buddha. Gakushin gave the first strain of sounds the name “Mukaiji” 
(Flute over the Foggy Sea), and the second he named “Kokiji” (Flute in the Empty Sky).**! 

Kichiku kept on playing the three pieces he now had mastered and changed his name to 
Kyochiku, literally Empty Bamboo.*” The name of the first, original piece was the same as 
the flute, kyotaku, but people mistook the character for taku (meaning ‘bell’) for another 
character for ‘bell,’ namely rei, and the piece kyotaku changed into “Kyorei.”*”? At the time 
of Tonwo people had forgotten about the original meaning, and played different pieces with 
different techniques, and the initial intentions of Cho Haku had vanished. 

After Kichiku the tradition lived on for another five generations, when it was handed 
over to a monk who had taken the name Kyomu, actually Kusunoki Masakatsu, a famous 
fourteenth-century general.°”* After the fall of the Southern Court, for which Masakatsu had 
been fighting, Masakatsu met Kyoft, the fourth generation transmitter of the kyotaku 
tradition in Japan after Kichiku. After that Masakatsu became the monk Kyomu, but he did 
not shave his head or wear the clothes of a monk. Kyomu also made a basket hat that 
covered his face, and he called it a tengai. The idea was to be in seclusion even when 
walking among other people. When people inquired about who he was, he would respond, 
“T am the monk (s0) Kyomu,” and therefore the name kyomusd was used for the monks 
following the kyotaku tradition. After Kyomu, the kyotaku tradition was handed down for 


ten generations, to the alleged author of the Kyotaku denki, Tonwo.*”” 


°88 Saihd-ji (PHT) later changed name to Kdkoku-ji (SH). The province Kishi (#JH) is present day Wakayama 


Prefecture. 

38° Kichiku #41, and the four devoted men were Kokusaku (I/F), Risei (#2iIE), Hofu (2%), and Sojo (AA). 

990 Fe EHP BRS 

91 SBE / RAEN. 

392 peri 

3 The word kyotaku is written KE#%, and kyorei 19. Another way of writing kyorei is 1%, meaning ‘empty soul.’ 
4 Kusunoki Masakatsu (fiASiEI) was a general fighting for the South Court during the fourteenth century 
Nanboku-cho Period of the South and North Courts. Masakatsu was and still is a famous hero, who disappeared 
mysteriously after being defeated in a battle in 1399. I regard it as highly likely that it was these aspects that made 
him a suitable person for the legend. 

°° The word kyomu is written the same way as komu, i.e., Hé4#é. Interestingly enough, the reading of the characters is 
explicitly Kyomu and kyomuso in the original text. Yamamoto, Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (1795), 1981, 69, 111. 
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4.1.2 A Discussion of “Kyotaku denki” 


In this section I discuss the “Kyotaku denki” based on the findings of Kurihara Kota and 
Nakatsuka Chikuzen. The main parts of Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai that I quote in this section 
are translated by the Japanese musicologist Tsuge Gen’ ichi in his article “The History of the 
Kyotaku” (cf. Chapter 2). Tsuge’s translation is based on the annotated “Kyotaku denki” 
that is published in Volume II of Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai.°° The story begins with who 


397 
Fuke was.” 


Fuke-zenji (in Chinese, P'u Hua Ch'an Shih) was a Zen Buddhist priest of great learning 
in the T’ang dynasty. <2) He lived in Chen Province and was pleased with his 
uninhibited Zen spirit.” 


This paragraph has a slightly different rendering in Volume I, which begins: “Tonwo 
says that Fuke-zenji was a man of T’ang China, and that he was the thirty-eighth successive 
master who assumed the position and passed on the doctrine of Sakyamuni.”*”? This is of 
course quite a remarkable statement, about Fuke being a direct successor of Siddhartha 
Gautama. The following paragraph describes Fuke’s activities, which became the most 
central doctrine for the Edo period komuso. 


Ringing a taku, he would go to town and say to passers-by: Myotorai mydtoda, antorai 
antoda, Shih6d hachimenrai (ya), senpiida, Koktirai (ya), rengada. ¢3) “If attacked in the 
light, I will strike back in the light. If attacked in the dark, I will strike in the dark. If 
attacked from all quarters, I will strike as a whirlwind does. If attacked from the empty 
sky, I will thrash with a flail.“ 


Footnote <3) in Tsuge’s translation above relates a comment added by Yamamoto, which 
reads: “These words of Fuke-Zenji were the most important honsoku [basic principle] of the 
Kyomuso [komusd]. If we translate them into Japanese, their significance will be 
diminished. However, what they mean may be tentatively interpretated and clarified.” This 
saying, mydtd-rai myodto-da ..., of Fuke is related in the Rinzai-roku, Episode seven in the 
Chapter “Kanben,”*”' where the following story is told. 


ane Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 48. 
37 Th “Kyotaku denki” Fuke is referred to as a Zenji, i.e., a Zen master, but Fuke never had that title. This is a 
construction after the event, most likely in order to give him and his followers, the komus6, a higher status. 

8 Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 49. In the quotes I use italics for words in Japanese or Chinese that 
are underlined in Tsuge’s translation. I have also changed the straight quotation marks (' and ") to typographical 
ones (“ and “ ”). Parentheses and brackets are as in the original: Square brackets [ ] contain comments by 
Yamamoto added by Tsuge in the translation, and parentheses (_ ) contain Tsuge’s comments. Where Tsuge has 
footnote numbers inserted I have included them within ¢) angle brackets that are not in the original text. 

ee Yamamoto, Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (1795), 1981, 13. Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 53 (footnote 
«2)). 

200. Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 49. 

“°! The word kanben refers to the practice between Zen monks to use kdan in order to try each others depth of 
insight. (9? - HH#). Iriya, ann., Rinzai-roku (1989), 2010, 150 (footnote 1). 
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Fuke was always [walking] the streets ringing a bell and chanting, “If it comes from the 
light I will deal with it in the light, if it comes from the dark I will deal with it in the dark. 
If it comes from all sides I will respond to it as a whirlwind, and if it comes from 
emptiness I will clear it away with a series of blows.” The master [Rinzai] had an 
attendant go to Fuke to catch him saying this, and then ask Fuke: “Well, what would you 
do if it didn’t come from any of these?” Then Fuke thrusted [the attendant] away from 
him, saying: “Tomorrow there is a gathering a Daihi-in, and then I will put your mind at 
ease.” The attendant went back and reported, whereupon the master said: “From before I 
have thought of this man as something special.” 


The central saying by Fuke — mydt0-rai myoto-da, anto-rai anto-da, shihdhachimen-rai 
senpii-da, kokii-rai renga-da**’ — may of course be interpreted in several ways; it has all the 
necessary obscurity to classify as a Zen Buddhist koan. The commentator Yamamoto reads 
myo, the light, as something straightforward, without hidden motives, and an, the darkness, 
as something hiding away in the dark, confused, or with unspoken intentions. The character 
for ‘head’ is used (myoto — clear head, anto — dark head), which Yamamoto interpretes in 
terms of a direct and momentary response (deai-gashira). Yamamoto asserts that Fuke 
means that he would respond clearly if it is a case that is clear, and shadily and unclear if 
from a dark place, and that his teaching does not alter depending on who is asking.“ 

In the third stanza Fuke says that he will lash out as a whirlwind, if attacked from all 
sides. Yamamoto’s explication is that since he would go out in the towns and cities, it was 
his sermon that he called a whirlwind. In the fourth stanza Fuke indicates that he will turn 
into a renga, a tool for threshing crops, if attacked from emptiness. The character #I is used 
in the original for striking, thrashing, clearing away, responding to, or deal with in the two 
translations above. Yamamoto says: “[T]he cane, used to hit or strike, should be understood 
as an unusually precious and noble cane. Thus, this word [the fourth stanza] is a cane that 
admonishes people, and a voice that calls out and wake all people up from their sleep.“ 

My interpretation of what Fuke is saying in the last two stanzas is that he is willing to 
encounter anyone, even if he is approached by several opponents at the same time, and if 
someone who has reached enlightenment (who understands the meaning of “emptiness’) 
approaches him, he will be second to none, not even Rinzai himself presumably, in violent 
respons. 

In the beginning of the text in Volume II of Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, there are three 
paragraphs that do not appear in the text given in Volume I. In these paragraphs the change 
of name of the original piece, “Kyotaku,” is explained. 


4°? Thid., 157-158. The translation is from Iriya’s modern Japanese rendering, which I include here. (##{iik\v> 8 Hil 


CHEIGG LTO FW Til, TS HAS CRAISH CHAAR LMA CORAUISHT CHAT SB. POAT Vid 6 avis hE lM [VEU D> 
PL) OEDIIEU, HED SRNR SE CHAU 51 k, BSE Pot. MMLC IR OTM SLIAZEOMEATHD 
th, TEDENSES RMSE ITS, 1 Mb PneReRMe CHok, AAlKUb CK [LS] KHDOOISZAR, 4 
RADIO CHET SL. Milkeoe “DLA SHOWERS CSE EMo TMI, 1). 

“O3 WIS, OABET. MEM, MAUL. TVIRD, me. HB2EK. MRT. 

ne Yamamoto, Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (1795), 1981, 69. Also quoted in Kurihara, Shakuhachi shik6é (1918), 1975, 
121-122, and Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 126. Nakatsuka renders this in the 
following way: WHi% SUér% 6 IEW d lo, WF STA S STADE SAC FE IL OM icy 5S WAS eV EE. 

405, Yamamoto, Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (1795), 1981, 72. Also quoted in Kurihara, Shakuhachi shik6é (1918), 1975, 
122, and Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 126. Nakatsuka renders the last part in the 
following way: If £24 ISRO IPE S LZ YD Men A ih TIC CHA OIRS TOF MF Zs , which is an almost 
literal rendering of the original text, except for [lf (eye) used by Nakatsuka where Yamamoto has 72.5: }) (sleep). 
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Kyorei (“false bell”), a musical piece, was originally named Kyotaku (“false bell’), 
because it imitated the sound of a taku (to in Chinese, a hand-bell with a clapper). 
Consequently the instrument [the bamboo flute on which the piece was played] was 
called a “false bell,” and so was the piece. 


Since the taku and the rei (Jing in Chinese) are similar, in later ages people mistook the 
latter for the former and coined the name kyorei (“false bell’). 


Then is it not a great mistake to assume that, just because the instrument is usually called 
shakuhachi, “kyorei’” is nothing but the name of a piece? <1)“ 


The author regrets that the instrument itself — or the implement as it were — has lost its 
original name, and become ‘shakuhachi.’ The instrument kyotaku changed reading to kyorei, 
and then that became just the name of a piece, losing its connection to the tradition. The 
piece “Kyorei” — or “Kyotaku” — must, however, have been the classical piece, but what the 
author conservatively seems to lament is that the tradition has diversed: the instrument and 
its tune was no longer one and the same thing. One paragraph explains the naming of the 
two pieces that Kichiku re-created from his meditative dream. Kichiku had hurried back to 
his master, played the two tunes, and asked him to give the pieces a name. 


The master said, “That must be a gift from the Buddha! What you heard first shall be 
called Mukaiji (“Flute in the Foggy Sea”), and what you heard next shall be named 
Kokiji (“Flute in the Empty Sky”).“” 


In the last paragraph, Tonwo again refers to pieces played on the shakuhachi, eight 
generations after the alleged first komuso, Kusunoki Masakatsu. 


By that time, the name kyotaku had been forgotten. Only the name “Kyorei,” as the title 
of a musical piece, was known. In both China and Japan the flute has commonly been 
called shakuhachi. <3) Nobody knows who gave it that name. Chirai taught the tradition 
to the present writer [Tonw6], who handed it down to Mufti. However, Muft later studied 
the flute with other teachers and played in innumerable styles. ¢31)** 


If we assume that the author of the text was active in the Kan’ei era (162443), the 
generation after Tonwo would be almost contemporary with the above-mentioned 
Nakamura, who wrote Shichiku shoshin-shi in 1664. Nakamura makes some comments 
about the komus6 monks’ playing, and the pieces they played. 


406 Yamamoto, Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai (1795), 1981, 13, 65-67. Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 49 
and footnote 1 on page 53. Tsuge translates kyotaku as ‘false bell,’ but it can also be translated as ‘empty bell’ (cf. 
Section 4.1.1 above). 


407 Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 51. 
“8 Thid., 53. 
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I have heard that [komuso shakuhachi] was used in houses here and there from old 
times.“” I have heard that people called Bonji, Kanji, Iro-oshi, Shira-bonji, etc.,""” were 
the practitioners of this shakuhachi. In recent times, there are these outcasts komus6, and 
they began playing [a piece] called Goro, and apart from that there are a variety of pieces, 
like Renbo-nagashi, Ky6 Renbo, Samuyai-gawa, Yoshida, etc. None of them sound as if 
they were played in tune with the standard tones. However, since they are not part of our 
Way, I do not know any details.“"! 


If Mufti broke off from the tradition, it would have been extinct by the time of the 
publication of Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, in which there are no further comments about any 
other lineages or transmitters of the tradition. The question thus arises: who continued the 
tradition after Tonwo, if Mufti was not following the orthodox line? Who were the 
transmitters to the time of Yamamoto Morihide? Supposedly the komuso6, but the “Kyotaku 
denki” does not indicate any ‘true’ line of transmission. If we believe “Kyotaku denki” to be 
a true account of the history of the shakuhachi tradition, the fact that Mufi is said to have 
been playing with other teachers indicates a division of the tradition at an early stage in the 
Edo period. Furthermore, it is hard to believe that the zealous researcher and hitoyogiri 
shakuhachi practitioner Nakamura, commenting on what he has heard about the komuso, 
should be ignorant about the central pieces of the komuso tradition, or its detailed and 
written history. Nakatsuka says: 


If we believe Shichiku shoshin-shii, around this time, i.e., the time of the Kanbun era 
[1661-72], the komuso were still not [commonly] known as komus6 to the world, the two 
pieces Mukaiji and Koki did not exist, the Kyotaku denki did not exist, there were also 
no particular evidences of Hotts Kokushi, and so on, and there were only [these] 
extremely insubstantial komuso just playing some small pieces like “Goro” and 
“Renbo-nagashi.”"” 


“Tn the 1908 publication in Shin-Gunshoruijii No. 6: Kakyoku it says hobd, meaning ‘here and there,’ but in the 


text given in Nakatsuka (Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 129), and Tsukitani (Shakuhachi koten 
honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 12) it reads boro-boro. 
410 These words refer to boro-boro monks, a type of monks mentioned in Yoshida Kenk6o’s Tsurezure-gusa, written 


around 1330, often regarded as predecessors to the Edo period komus0. See also Section 4.5 and Chapter 5 below. 


#1 Nakamura, Shichiku shoshin-shi (1664), 1976, 4. Nakamura is using the word koto when talking about “Goro,” 


but then fe when referring to the pieces “Renbo-nagashi,” etc. The word koto normally refers to ‘things,’ and here I 
believe it could refer to both a technique and a piece. The word te means ‘hand.’ In the world of older music (even 
today) te denotes techniques, as well as shorter sections that are added to an already existing piece (ire-te). In some 
cases it can also denote an added section in a piece, then referred to as te-zuke. However, it is normally not used to 
denote a whole and complete piece, but it seems likely that Nakamura is using the word with this very denotation. 
HL DIEDIZIORICSHMW SY EMAL YD, ABEL GS LL OME EVOL EO, MRNOMTE CIAL DSA LS 
AP) EWE EMAT. CALWSPEMINL, SOMNAIEEAL, BAIT, SOWIE, ELAKEVSSES EOF 
AZ. WONSRADMTICHISUTKSWLIAMAT, SNES PlcHSSnit, HRS LSS). 
412 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 130. Nakatsuka is using the word te here, just as 
Nakamura did in the above quote. Here I have translated te as “pieces,” because there are pieces with the name 
“Koro Sugagaki” and “Reibo-nagashi” in the extant repertoire of pieces for the shakuhachi from the Edo period, 
which probably are present day versions of these older pieces referred to here. I believe that “Goro” and 
“Renbo-nagashi” were some kind of at least rudimentary pieces. (7 2 CATH AMES fa F MUS 4 PMB IL TE OS EP, 
MEME APTA PO MEMES & to Ch SS FRE, MESES MND FACES MESES PPLE ELEMIS & % Ul Beas 2 
ARCH eC. HC TOA ED HAIER LY ED TFL EMV COR ICHS HU, Hi EES THEM CHO OACH 
SEWIAPICHS, ). 
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Apart from these critical words, Nakatsuka also doubts the authenticity of “Kyotaku 
denki” for the following reasons: (1) There are no remarks about dates or years in the text. 
(2) The biographical data of Tonwo are unclear. (3) There are no clear bibliographical data, 
no remarks about sources. (4) It is not clear where the original text had been during its 150 
years of absence, and no records about where it re-appeared. It is only stated that it belonged 
to the Ano family. (5) Kusunoki Masakatsu was not the originator of the komusé.** If 
Kusunoki Masakatsu had been the first Komuso or komoso, the use of the braided hat that 
fully covers the face (tengai) and other peripherals typical for the komuso or komoso should 
have appeared in contemporary literature or paintings, but no such material is to be found at 
this time.*'4 Furthermore, there are no remarks in China about the tradition, sixteen 
generations in length, from Cho Haku to Cho San. If Hottd Kokushi had brought shakuhachi 
with him, and let his disciples play it in the streets, it would have been mentioned 
somewhere. But there is no such material to be found. Kamisango summarizes Nakatsuka’ s 
findings in a few lines: 

The annals of the main komus6 temple in Kyoto, Myoan-ji, were most likely forged at a 
later date. It was not until the Edo period that Myoan-ji became a temple, and before that it 
had been a lodge for monks to stay overnight (maybe for komos6d or early komuso). 
Myoan-ji did not become a sub-temple to Kokoku-ji until after that, i.e., in the Edo period, 
and the connection with Kokoku-ji was invented by the monks at Mydan-ji. When 
Nakatsuka began investigating the records at the supposed main temple of Mydan-ji, i.e., 
the Kokoku-ji temple that was established by Gakushin (Hotto Kokushi), he also found 
writings pertaining to Gakushin, and additionally the diaries of Gakushin. Nowhere among 
this material were there any records about Gakushin having brought shakuhachi to Japan, or 
anything even near any kind of connections to shakuhachi. There were no records about any 
disciple with the name Kichiku or Kyochiku, and no mention about the four devoted men 
who supposedly came to Japan together with Gakushin.*!° 

One paragraph in “Kyotaku denki,” which relates to the students around Gakushin, reads: 


Among his numerous students, there was one called Kichiku. The more earnest he 
became in his devotion to Zen Buddhism, the more ardent was his admiration for his 
master. Gakushin also took a more kindly interest in him than in other students. One day 
Gakushin told Kichiku: “When I was [studying] in the country of Sung, I was instructed 
in the kyotaku and I perform on it well even today. I would like to initiate you in this 
flute in the hope that, as my successor, you will pass this art on to posterity.” Kichiku, 
dancing for joy and expressing his gratitude, received instruction in this music and 
attained proficiency in the instrument. He took delight in playing it everyday untiringly. 
There were four more students—Kokusaku, Risei, H6fu and Sdjo—who also learned this 
flute well. They were known to the world under the [collective] title Shikoji (“Four 
Devoted Men”).*"° 


Nakatsuka studied a journal of Gakushin’s activities, written down from word of mouth 
by one of his disciples, Kakuyi, in 1280, when Gakushin was seventy-four years old. The 


“13 Thid., 130-131. 

ae Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 89. See Section 4.2.2.2 for a discussion of tengai. 
“9 Thid., 90-91. 

“16 Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 50-51. 
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book, of which Nakatsuka quotes the essential sections, was published in 1933, based on an 
edited version from 1517.*'’ Nakatsuka comments his findings in the following way. 


Where does it say something about the sixteenth generation after Cho Haku, and where 
does it say something about any opportunity of studying shakuhachi? ... There is not 
even one word giving any explanation on the shakuhachi.*"* 


There is no remark by Gakushin about the four devoted men, who supposedly followed 
Gakushin from China to Japan, and Nakatsuka concludes that the reference to them in 
“Kyotaku denki” is not based on any facts. Furthermore, the student Kichiku (or Kyochiku) 
was given special attention by Gakushin according to “Kyotaku denki,” but he is not 
mentioned in the record of Gakushin’s activities. Such a special person, to whom Gakushin 
taught the kyotaku tradition, would require “a full page of attention in the records of 
activities,’*!” according to Nakatsuka, but there is no remark about such a person, or the two 
pieces Kyochiku supposedly re-created from his vision. 

As mentioned both in Chapter 1 and Chapter 2, the findings of Nakatsuka are generally 
accepted by many scholars, but, according to Kamisango, he was the only one who had 
accepted Nakatsuka’s findings face-value as late as in the 1990s. I assume that many 
practitioners of shakuhachi, especially those who are mostly interested in the religious 
connotations of the shakuhachi, prefer to believe the legend, and that is of course a choice 
one can make. There are, however, further pieces of evidence showing that the komusé 
forged documents in order to consolidate their position in the Edo period society, prior to 
the publication of the legend. The “Kyotaku denki” should be viewed as part of the komusés’ 
scheme to support and hopefully consolidate an already invented tradition. 


4.2 The Invention of a Tradition 


4.2.1 The 1677 Memorandum 


As mentioned in Sections 1.5.2 and 2.1 above, the sect surrounding the komuso, the Fuke 
sect, was never given any official acknowledgement. In a document from 1677, addressed 
not to the Fuke sect but to the temples and sub-temples of “the various factions of komuso” 
(komusé shoha),*”° the authorities stipulated certain rules for the kKomusé and their temples. 
This document is headed as an oboe-gaki, a memorandum, indicating that there were no 
definite regulations for the monks, but rather an indirect acknowledgement. Tsukitani 
Tsuneko, one of the few academics studying the shakuhachi in Japan, says that “[t]his was 


“17 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 245. (#638). 

418 Thid., 248. 

4) Tpid., 249. 

°° Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 155-156. A total of sixteen sub-lineages are mentioned. (HEMET). 
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the first time the bakufu [central authorities] submitted an official notification to the komusé 
temples, with the significance that the bakufu acknowledged the Fuke sect as a 
denomination.” In the notification, there is, however, no mention of ‘Fuke-sht’ in any 
respect. Regarding the sect, Tsukitani concludes that “the temples began using ‘Fuke-shi’ 
or ‘Fuke Zen-shi’ to label themselves.”*”! 

In the English language literature on the shakuhachi, the memorandum of 1677 is 
referred to either as an ‘edict,’ or an ‘ordinance.’ Even if the oboe-gaki of the Early Modern 
Period should be regarded as important historical documents, they were not foremost 
regulatory, but rather explanatory of agreements made.*”” In Nakatsuka the text is quoted as 
an oboe-gaki, but he also uses the word hatto, which translates as ‘ordinance.’ In the Edo 
period, the central authorities controlled the country firmly, and disobedience towards 
anything that could be regarded as a rule may have resulted in the loss of one’s head. 
Therefore, in reality, even a memorandum issued by the authorities would have had the 
same or a similar effect as a law text. I will, however, refer to this text from the authorities 
to the komuso temples in 1677 as a memorandum. 


Content of the 1677 Memorandum 


The document is dated December 18, the fifth year of the Enpo era (1677), and addressed to 
the various factions of komuso, at their main and branch temples. The text consists of three 
items, which regulate the following aspects of the komusé temples:*”* Item (1) regulates the 
administration of the temples, stating that the main and branch temples should elect their 
head monks in a democratic way, and that the administration should be fair.*”* Item (2) 
regulates the acceptance of students, stating that the main and branch temples should 
investigate new apprentices carefully before approving them, and that the temples should 
avoid admitting criminals and suspicious people to their ranks.” Item (3) regulates the 
compliance with the laws that govern society, stating that the main and branch temples 
should not punish the monks in their own way, but should adhere to the laws and 
regulations issued by the central authorities.’”° After the three items, a warning is added: 
“The clauses [given] above should be obeyed firmly. In case of violation, this will be 
punished.”*”” 


1 Toukitani Tsuneko, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 30. Nakatsuka Chikuzen states he believes that 
the very connection to Fuke was created by two fifteenth century Rinzai Zen Buddhist monks, Ikkyt and his fellow 
Roan, in combination. Nakatsuka asserts that Ikkyii was a very knowledgable person, that he also refers to Fuke in 
his writings, and that Roan held the spirit of Fuke in his heart. (Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 
1979, 261, 265. Cf. Sections 4.5.1 and 7.2 where Ikkyi and Roan are discussed. 

“2 An oboe-gaki is, “[a] document or a record that is written for the purpose of being one’s own reminder. The 
former is used in ancient texts as one style of an itemized format.” (YHJ, oboegaki (si#), by Kubota Masaki (Af#é 
&%r), accessed on April 15, 2011). (AHORe AWE UCTHMS NEM, EK, WIS —-OH (23S) OFAC 
SHNSHCHORAE WIG, ). 
37 follow Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 208-209, and Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi 
(1983), 2002, 222-223. 
8 eZ. FORMA ZRH, DUR AEBRAB RL, TNE. MEME TA, HIRT DAS, AREA. 
ASP SRO TIM BEARS EZ 
OS pe PY BE MLA BRUIT, RMSE TIER. IEE PD, RIE ZO, HEARSE ine 
Av EET ALE, 
OCT, Hae HZ Ea WAS TER, AR BESTT. eT. BZ AOI: 
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Even if the Fuke sect as such is not mentioned, the issuing authority seems to have been 
aware of the existence of a ‘religious body,’ which they hence attempted to control. It shows 
that the authorities accepted the monks, most likely as a fait accompli. After the unification 
of Japan, beginning with the battle at Sekigahara in 1600, and ending with the siege of 
Osaka castle in 1615, where the last resistance from the descendants of Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
was defeated, the number of masterless samurai, ronin, increased rapidly. Based on the 
research conducted by Nakatsuka Chikuzen, Kamisango Yuko asserts that already since the 
end of the civil wars, around the 1570’s to 1580’s, more and more ronin had become 
shakuhachi-playing komosd. These ronin became a danger for the central authorities, and 
the counter-measure was to intensify the control over them.*”* 

A Christian rebellion at Shimabara in 1637, supported by a number of ronin, was 
forcefully put down, and ended with a bloodbath. This rebellion was one important factor in 
the national isolation that was implemented a few years later, but it also revealed the risk 
that the existence of masses of ronin constituted. Even more precarious for the authorities 
was the Keian Incident in 1651 (year 4 of the Keian era). Yui Shosetsu, a teacher of military 
science, plotted to overthrow the Tokugawa regime. The conspiracy was disclosed and Yui 
committed suicide. In a note, however, he explained that his aim had not been a coup d’ état, 
“he had only wanted to focus attention on the plight of the rénin.”*”? Kamisangd Yuko 
expounds on this by saying that the ronin who had began to appear as komoso were 
threatened by the crackdown: “it came to the point that they formed a group, and advocated 
their own existence as a religious sect.”**° 

In the light of these incidents, the memorandum of 1677 may be viewed as a way for the 
authorities to accept and acknowledge one established group of rdnin in order to keep 
control over them. 


4.2.2 The “Keicho okite-gaki” 


The memorandum of 1677 was the first official document issued by the authorities to the 
komuso, but it gives only a few regulations for the monks to follow. A more detailed 
ordinance, the “Keichd okite-gaki,” is one of the most important in the creation of a 
tradition for the kKomus6é monks. This document is dated the nineteenth year of the Keicho 
era, i.c., 1614, two years before the death of Tokugawa Ieyasu, the first Tokugawa 
shogun.” 

There are several aspects of this document that have led Japanese scholars to doubt its 
authenticity (see the following sections), but during the Edo period, the document was used 


“8 Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 93. According to G. B. Sansom, Nobunaga had 
defeated some powerful enemies in 1573, but he continued to fight other rivals and several militant Buddhist sects 
(Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (1931), 1985, 408-409). The defeat of powerful clans may have 
generated some ronin. Nobunaga’s preference for Zen Buddhism may also have been instrumental in the choice of 
denomination that the komus6 later made, noting that the komus6 were of warrior class. 

°° ENCYCLOP: Yui Shosetsu (JIE). (Emphasis in the original). 

430 Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 94. (#5 lk, ~CD#RMLHML, —OOMIKE LTH 
CORES ERT SICBok, ). 

1 Tokugawa Ieyasu (fJIIZHE, 1543-1616). 
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by the Fuke sect to support and protect its monks and their activities. One early 
nineteenth-century event — the so-called Sengoku Incident — shows the scope of power that 
the document possessed until quite late in the Edo period. Consulting the published lecture 
by the historian Mikami Sanji in 1902 and other sources, the outline of the incident is as 
follows.” 

Sengoku Sakyé,"** head of a branch house of the Sengoku Clan, was successful in 
installing his own son as the successor to lord Sengoku Masayoshi, who had died suddenly 
without an heir.*** Saky6 had managed to get his son married to the daughter of Matsudaira 
Tadatoshi (a.k.a. Chikara no Suke), younger brother of Matsudaira Yasutd.*° One of the 
loyal retainers to Izushi, Kamiya Utata, tried to disclose the plans of Sakyo. He failed and 
had to flee for his life to Edo,**° where he became a komuso at the branch office of the 
komusé temple Ichigetsu-ji in Shimdsa.**’ The branch office was located in Asakusa. 
Kamiya became the head priest of that office, and took the monastic name Yiiga."** When 
he was out walking one day he was suddenly arrested by the Edo police authority, the 
machi-bugy6,*” but he claimed his rights as a komus6 and asked for the Commissioners of 
religious affairs, Jisha-bugy6, to handle the situation.“? With reference to the “Keichd 
okite-gaki,” the Jisha-bugyo did not accept the arrest, and Kamiya was set free. The 
Sengoku Incident ended in that after hearing Kamiya, the authorities found that Sengoku 
Saky6’s handling of the succession had been illegal, and he was decapitated in 1835.“"' 

The central point here is the claim that was put forward by the komuso temple 
Ichigetsu-ji. In the first clause of the “Keicho okite-gaki” it is stated that the rank of komusé 
was established as a hiding place for samurai, and that it was established in order for a 
warrior to find temporary shelter, when he had no place to go, e.g., in time of distress. This 
clause then overrode the Edo police authority’s arrest of Kamiya Utata. 


432 Other sources that I have consulted are Nishiyama Matsunosuke, Jemoto monogatari (The Iemoto Story) (first 


published in 1959) as it appears in Nishiyama, Jemoto-sei no tenkai (The Development of the Iemoto System), 1982, 
and James Sanford, “Shakuhachi Zen. The Fukeshu and Komuso,” 1977. 

9 AUG ARE. 

st Sengoku Masayoshi ({iliii5€) was the lord of Izushi in the Tajima Province ({H5i\4¥#), located in present day 
Hyogo Prefecture. 
435 Matsudaira Tadatoshi (PA*VSEf#0) or Matsudaira Chikara no Suke (PAF Ei, 1818-1882), younger brother to 


Matsudaira Yasuto (PASE BEAL, 1780-1841). 
436 


Decrees issued by Toyotomi Hideyoshi in 1585 and 1586 presribed that no-one was allowed to leave an 
employment without permission from their lord. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (1931), 1985, 432. 

“37 Ichigetsu-ji (—]¥) is located in present day Matsudo City in Chiba Prefecture, which at the time was Kogane in 
the Shimdsa Province. (F #4) 

“88 Kamiya Utata (#4) changed his name to Yaga (/#). 

“° The prohibition against leaving one’s employment, issued in decrees by Hideyoshi in 1585 and 1586 (see 
footnote 436 above), gave Sengoku Saky6 a possibility to ask the Edo police authority to arrest Kamiya Utata. 


““° Tn the Edo period there were three official organs to handle official affairs, and they also constituted the Supreme 
Court. The highest organ, Jisha-bugyo (s¥tt48fT), took care of questions relating to religion (Buddhism and 
Shintdism), and it was under direct control of the shdgun. YHJ, jishabugyo (=#+#:4847), by Kitahara Akio (AtJ##44), 
accessed on April 18, 2011. The other two were kanjo-bugyo (##%248fT), administering finances, and the 
machi-bugyo ('l}484F), who were the chief city magistrates and police authorities. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural 
History (1931), 1985, 459. 

441 Mikami, “Fuke-shi ni tsuite” (1), April 1902, 63-65; also in Nishiyama, Jemoto monogatari (1959), 1982, 
134-135; YHJ, sengoku sddo (ili), by Kobayashi Shigeru (/) 47%), accessed on April 18, 2011. 
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4.2.2.1 The Different Copies of ‘“‘Keich6 okite-gaki’”’ 


Mikami and Kurihara give thorough accounts of the content of the various extant copies. 
They both divide the copies in two groups, with different number of clauses. Consulting 
both Mikami and Kurihara, the different versions of “Keicho okite-gaki” can be divided 
into: (1) those with fewer clauses (7-11), and (ID those with more (16-21). The existence of 
copies with different number of clauses, and different order of the clauses, is indicative of 
additions and changes made. The original is not extant, and there seems to be no historical 
proof that it ever existed. All the clauses give the komus6 some kind of priviliges, and thus, 
the more clauses they contain, the more they favour the monks. One important aspect is that 
all affairs relating to Buddhist sects or Shinto shrines were controlled and regulated by the 
central authorities, i.e., the Commisioners of Temples and Shrines or Jisha-bugy6. This 
official organ was under direct control of the shogun himself, but it was not established until 
1635. Before that, affairs relating to temples and shrines were handled by a monk with the 
name Konchi-in Stden (cf. 4.2.2.3 below). 

Even though there are extant copies of different versions of “Keichd okite-gaki,” there 
are no notations about it in any of the official records from the Edo period (cf. 4.2.2.3). The 
original, and other old records that could have indicated its prior exisence, were reported to 
have been lost in temple fires. These correspondences were all replies by the komusd to 
inquiries from the central authorities about the original’s whereabouts. The first report was 
in 1789, then again in 1795, and once more in 1846. In the beginning of a reply dated 1789 
from the main temple of the Fuke sect to an inquiry from the central authorities about a 
copy of “Keicho okite-gaki,” one reads: “Regarding the document of Keiché 19, signed by 
Itakura Iga no Kami and Honda Sado no Kami, that was presented to us, it was lost in a fire,” 
and at the end of the note it says: “After the loss in the fire we have not seen a copy, but we 
will give you an oral report about these matters.”** Again, in a reply in 1795 from the main 
temple of the Fuke sect, as a reply to an inquiry from the central authorities, it says: “during 
the past Genroku era [1688-1703] it was lost in a fire.”“*? Probably the last inquiry from the 
Jisha-bugy6, the Commissioners of Temples and Shrines, was in 1846, to which the Fuke 
sect replied that more than half of the old records at Ichigetsu-ji — including the “Keicho 
okite-gaki” — were lost in a fire in 1707, and that all of the old records at the guard station of 
Reih6-ji were lost in another fire in 1703.“ If we assume that the “Keich6 okite-gaki” was 
a forgery, the temple fires were either lies or very convenient circumstances. On the original 
there would have been an official stamp and the signature of Tokugawa Ieyasu, which of 
course are absent on the copies. 

The shortest known type I version of the “Keich6 okite-gaki” — containing nine clauses — 
is recorded in the Tokugawa kinrei-ko, a compilation from 1898 of laws and regulations 
related to the central authorities during the Edo period.“** It is, however, not clear when this 
copy was either submitted to the authorities or issued by them (“Keicho okite-gaki” I-1). In 


“© Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 145-146. (BES - Iu BL ee OPEL SEARS EES DI Ma ET AC EL A FAB 
WE... BEARDS HE GLAS FER IS LE ic CASE EAB). 

48 Thid., 146. (ATCRME HACK O SIBERELIR). 

44 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 211. 

“5 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 131. (#18 4%). 
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1792, in a reply to the central authorities, Ichigetsu-ji and Reih6-ji submitted a version that 
is close to the one in the Tokugawa kinrei-ko, but with clause number two excluded, one 
clause added between number four and number five, and another clause added at the end, 
totalling ten clauses (“Keichd okite-gaki” I-2).“° According to Takahashi Tone, an 
11-clause version, including clause 2 of I-1 and the additions in I-2, is recorded in the 
Fuke-shii go-jomoku (Decrees Relating to the Fuke Sect), preserved in the Cabinet Library 
established in 1884.7” 

Among the longer versions, type II, there is one version that contains eighteen clauses, 
which was published in a collection of essays with the name Toen shdsetsu of 1825 
(“Keichd okite-gaki” II-1),“** but there is an almost exactly identical version in the Kinko 
teché.'” The wording differs slightly at some points, but the general content of the clauses, 
and their order, are the same. 

In 1831, yet another copy was submitted from Reih6-ji to the central authorities with a 
total of twenty clauses (“Keiché okite-gaki” II-2).*°° Finally, Kurihara quotes a version with 
twenty-one clauses that he says he found at the library. Kurihara has not been able to date 
when this version was submitted, or if it was submitted at all, but one interesting aspect of 
this version is that it has an addition, a ratification, saying “Enpo nen-chii no aratame,” or 
Revision in the Era of Enpo, 1673-1680 (“Keiché okite-gaki” II-3).*"' 


4.2.2.2. The Content of “Keich6 okite-gaki’’ 


Among the longer versions of this document, the type II-1 version carries the heading 
“Komuso o-sadame” (Rules for the Komus6). A similar version can be found in the Kinko 
techo, but there it carries the heading “Ieyasu-ko o-sadame” (Rules Issued by the 
Honourable Ieyasu).*°” The II-3 mentioned above has the simple heading “Sadame” (Rules). 
All other longer versions, and all the shorter versions, however, carry the following 
heading: 


4A MBCA A go-nyiigoku no migiri, Ose watasare soro on-okite-gaki 


Law Handed Over at the Time of the Honourable Entrance into the Province 


“eo Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, p. 135-136. Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 209-210. 

“47 Takahashi Tone, Tozan-ryti: An Innovation of the Shakuhachi Tradition from Fuke-shii to Secularism, 1990, 61. 
“8 The Toen shosetsu (Fit) was edited by Kyokutei Bakin (jt'§22, 1767-1848). KOKUGO/OR, kyokutei 
bakin (H2!52), accessed on April 15, 2011. 

“49 Kurosawa Kinko Ill, Kinko techd (The Kinko Notebook), in Tsukamoto, ed., Kinko techd (1937), 1999, 24-27. 
(Kinko techd is attributed to Kurosawa Kinko I, but it was probably written by Kinko III). 

In Kurihara (Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 136-139), there are only seventeen clauses. There seems, 
however, to be a mistake in the setting of the type. The word ippen (si) appears within clause six of this version in 
Kurihara. It seems likely that the ichi (—) should be the hitotsu of a hitotsu-gaki, i.e., the beginning of a new clause 
(clause seven), as it appears in the Kinko techd. The character ni (also fii or ii) should then, probably, be read as 
amaneshi (Murohashi, Vol. 8: 826), which can be translated as “widely,” “all over,” or “from corner to corner.” I 
therefore count both these renderings as 18-clause versions. 

458 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 131-135. Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 211-214. 

5! Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 143. (GSE 4E HD). 

452 Kurosawa Kinko Ill, Kinko teché (The Kinko Notebook), in Tsukamoto, ed., Kinko techd (1937), 1999, 24-27. 
(Kinko techd is attributed to Kurosawa Kinko I, but it was probably written by Kinko III). 
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The second part, Ose watasare soro on-okite-gaki, refers to a law that has been handed 
over. The first part, go-nytigoku no migiri, literally means “the time of the honourable entry 
to the province,” and it refers to the time when Tokugawa Ieyasu entered Edo, after Ieyasu 
and Toyotomi Hideyoshi had defeated the Hojo clan at Odawara.** Since Ieyasu entered 
Edo in 1590, the translation can be rendered more bluntly as, “Law Handed Over in 1590.” 
Considering that the document is dated 1614, this title is somewhat peculiar, a fact that I 
discuss with reference to the historian Mikami Sanji below (cf. Section 4.2.2.3). 


Content of the “Keicho okite-gaki” 


The text below is the version with nine clauses, version J-1, but unknown date of 
submission.’ I have also consulted the 10-clause version quoted by Ueno, version I-2.°° 
Both originals are written in the itemized hitotsu-gaki style, where each item begins with 
hitotsu (—). In the translation, however, I have numbered the clauses in version J-1 and 
version I-2 respectively, e.g., 1/1, 2/—. 


1/1 ¢ The komuso constitute a religious sect for the benefit of samurai and ronin 
[masterless samurai] who wish to find a temporary refuge, and it does not pertain 
to the jurisdiction of the authorities. Hence, it should be well noted that this clause 
allows only those from the warrior class to enter the sect. The meaning of the 
clause should be [properly] realized. 


2/— » Promotion to komuso in the various provinces is only for the samurai, and no 
monk, peasant, townsman, or person of low birth is to be promoted. 


3/2 ¢ When a komus6 is on a pilgrimage in the provinces and notices a suspicious 
person, he should immediately arrest and detain this person. If it is in a state 
controlled domain the person should be handed over to the government official, if 
it is in another domain controlled by a local state administrator the person should 
be handed over to the village official. 


4/3 * The komuso are also filling the position of samurai, and thus it is natural that they 
will ask for information about their enemies, etc., while travelling. Therefore, if 
people in the provinces are careless or rude towards the komus6, or in some way 
create any impediment for the komuso in their begging, [the komus6] should 
investigate the detailed circumstances and notify the main temple. If the situation 
cannot be cleared by the main temple, the situation should immediately be reported 
to the police authority in Edo. 


5/5. * The komuso should not take off their headgear indiscriminately; they should 
make sure that they have thorough understanding for [the significance of] this. 


6/6 ¢ When the authorities make inquiries, the various factions of the sect should 
sincerely and with effort supply whatever information they know. 


7/7 * In cases when a komus6 wishes to proclaim a revenge, thorough investigations 
[into the matter] should be conducted, and at the same time the main temple should 
make a decision which should be followed. Then a request should be submitted. 


3 After a long siege the H6jo were starved into capitulation, but Hideyoshi suggested to Ieyasu that he surrender 
some coast land west of Hakone (near Odawara), in return for the domain of the H6jo clan to the east of Hakone, i.e., 
Edo or present day Tokyo. At the time, Edo was no more than a fishing village, but Ieyasu moved his armies there 
in a short period of time. (EB/OR, Conquest of the Hojo, accessed on April 19, 2011). 

454 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 130-131. 

455 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 209-210. 
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8/8 If a samurai rushes into the temple grounds, carrying a bloody sword and requests 
[shelter], he should be asked about the circumstances of the occurrence and 
detained. If the detainee is deceptive in his speech a complaint should immediately 
be lodged. 


9/9 * The main temples should publicize the rules of the denomination, and the 
regulations should be obeyed without negligence. If someone should infringe the 
tules they are to be enforced without fail. 


The rules above should be firmly obeyed. Without losing the proper way of the warrior 
class, it should be well noted that this is a sect for martial training. Therefore, free travel 
all over Japan is allowed, and decided in accordance with the above. 


First month of Keichd 19, Kinoe-tora [1614] 
Honda Kozuke no Suke (seal), Itakura Iga no Kami (seal), Honda Sado no Kami (seal) 


To the komuso temples’ 

The 10-clause version, I-2, submitted from Ichigetsu-ji and Reih6-ji in 1792, is similar to 
the above “Keicho okite-gaki” I-1, but the second clause — regarding the promotion to 
komus6 — is omitted. In the I-2 version there is one clause added between clauses number 
four and five, and another clause added at the end, totalling ten clauses.*°’ 


Added clause 1 (clause 4 in I-2) 


—/4 «The komuso should seek their lodging at a temple, or go to the government office 
at station inns for travel accomodation.** 


Added clause 2 (clause 10 in I-2) 


—/10 * The komus6 should take care always to have in their possession a wooden long 
sword and a dagger [to be hidden in the garment].*°° 


a HES ZIMA HZ BIBRA ASF AZ AEP HRT SB ZAC aA: GT ETL ZR 
— AEM ABUZZ Bet ak ZI SE EY AP Bh 
FRESE BB THA FARTS PES el EMR TF LTR 9 SG SEC eB Uk SES EH ET ae AT FS 
Kurihara has shaH{<APF and Ueno fhiifVarr. I have not found the former compund, and I have used Ueno here. On 
the other hand, Ueno has [al#, which makes less sense than the FM#4 in Kurihara. 
IRE INEAG AEA SE BSAA EL RB AT DACA T TTT iS SZ A 07 AE EE SAE BTN 2 VE A FT 
2 YA ASSIS HEIRS ARS AS HE ae RT. 8 47 Ft AY PR SE 
— HERON AB ab a A ESE 
EH LARA aS PI SE 
SRE BCT HAE AT ZING RHETT TASS EARS EEE 
aA PR MLD SF PVR TBS NY Ss a RT Z 7 SOT RSE 
ASS ASEH TL Be AM MES ASF as SHS 7» SIE EY FT SE 
iZAR AX BSE REZ ERAS RAT ZT be GE AS BE A EE 2 SET EA 
BER TOUR GEA 
ARS LSPA RAPA A AS MMET AL 
ME MAG SPA 
ae Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 135-136. Kurihara, however, does not mention the erased provision 
number two. Also in Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 209-210. 
“OS Se 16 URES Bie NET ZEIT ST BI 
499 BNET HE Kc ASAT RIPE BE 
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Clause five above is of certain interest. The word used for ‘headgear’ is hokan, literally 
“karma crown.” In the longer, type II versions, this has changed to tengai, which denotes a 
braided hat that covers the whole face, looking like an overturned basket (see Plates 2 and 
13). Nakatsuka notes that this kind of headgear was not in use until after the Meiwa era 
(1764-1771), with reference to woodblock prints of kKomusé from that time.*®’ According to 
“Kyotaku denki” the tengai was introduced by Kusunoki Masakatsu, the alleged first 
komuso. In a passage where Masakatsu, a.k.a. Kyomu, explains his clothing: “Kyomu 
continued, ‘I have made a new ordinance: the basket-hat is to be called tengai (“canopy”); it 
shall be irreverent for a man engaged in these religious austerities to take off the basket-hat. 
His face must be covered with it when he meets others. The idea is to assume a life of 
seclusion even in town.’”“°! Considering that version I-2 of the “Keichd okite-gaki,” 
submitted in 1792, does not carry the word tengai, it may indicate that the story in Kyotaku 
denki kokuji-kai, which was published in 1795, was the first time that the deep basket type 
of hat was prescribed.“ 

As is obvious from the above versions, the _ Plate 13: A komuso with tengai. 

= : 3 Suzuki Harunobu. 
komuso were samurai, and the detailed content 

: é Used by courtesy of the Museum of Far Eastern 

of each clause is quite remarkable. The longer, antiquities, Stockholm (NMG-1955-0221). 
type II, versions contain more or less the above 
clauses, and a number of additions. It is difficult 
to say in what exact chronological order the 
different versions were submitted to the central 
authorities, but it seems likely that the versions 
with more clauses were handed in to the 
authorities in resistance against harsher control, 
i.e., the shorter versions are of an earlier date, 
and the longer of a later. The longer versions 
contain more details, and also give the komusd 
more special privilegies. 

I have consulted three of the type II versions, 
as given in Kurihara. Firstly, U-1, which 
Kurihara quotes from a collection of essays, 
Toen shosetsu, was written in 1825. I regard this 
version II-1 as containing eighteen clauses, for 
the reason mentioned in footnote 449 above, and 
I consider it to be essentially the same as the 
18-clause version that appears in the Kinko techo. The next version II-2, containing twenty 
clauses, was submitted from Reih6-ji in 1831. The third version, II-3, contains twenty-one 
clauses, which is more than any other version, but Kurihara does not specify any date of 


460 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 47-49. Nakatsuka is referring to a woodblock print by 
Suzuki Harunobu, but probably not the same one as in Plate 13. A Suzuki Harunobu depicting a komusé with his 
tengai removed is available at the British Museum homepage. Search: komuso, accessed May 24, 2011 at: 
http://www.britishmuseum.org/research/search_the_collection_database/. 

del Tsuge, “The History of the Kyotaku,” 1977, 52. 

4©2 There is, however, a comment about the fengai in a text from 1628, which I discuss in Section 4.5.3.2 below. 
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submission.** It also carries a ratification dated at the time around the 1677 memorandum, 
which is of interest in discussing the invention of the shakuhachi tradition. Even in the 
shorter versions, it is quite obvious that the komusod were samurai, and that they were 
engaged also in sword fights. It is also evident that the sect was outside the jurisdiction of 
the central authorities; clause one above is the same, or similar in content, in all the shorter 
and longer versions that I have studied. Mikami states that, considering the political 
situation of the time, he finds it hard to believe that the authorities would provide a shelter 
and hiding place for the masterless samurai, and he compares clause one with the 
extraterritorial aspects of settlements for foreigners in Japan up to 1900.“ 

The longer versions give an even more vivid image of the character of the komusd. 
Following Kurihara, pages 132-143, consulting also Ueno, pages 209-214, and Kinko techo, 
pages 24—26, I summarize some of the contents in these longer versions. As warriors and for 
the sake of seeking revenge on a foe, they are given free pass through all the checkpoints, 
allowed to travel freely, including visiting theatres and free passage on ferryboats (II-1/10, 
1-2/7, I1-3/7).“* When a komusé desires revenge the circumstances should be investigated 
to establish that neither party has any objections, and the duel should be held within the 
temple grounds. Only a samurai can be given permission for this, and a komuso duellant 
must return to lay status before the duel takes place. All partiality is forbidden (II-1/13, 
1-2/14, I-3/14).*°° During the duel, only one companion is allowed, and a duel should not 
be allowed for anyone except warriors (II-1/15, I-2/16, I-3/16).*°’ This situation is 
different from when a samurai is entering a komuso temple with a sword dripping with 
blood. The former is a case of planned revenge, and the latter is a situation where a samurai 
who is not of komuso6 status enters a temple to seek shelter. Obviously, from the appearance 
of these clauses, both cases occurred. Apart from these regulations of revenge, there are also 
rules of conduct. For example, a komus6 who is traveling by horse, in a wagon or similar 
should make sure that he is not seen by common people (II-1/16, II-2/17, II-3/17),’™ 
probably because he would not be wearing his headgear while riding or in a wagon, and 
thereby he would risk showing his face. Furthermore, it was presumably not deemed proper 
for a monk on a pilgrimage to travel by other means of transportation than on foot. A 
komuso should refrain from inappropriate behaviour, and follow the rules at the official 
checking and guard stations. If a komuso was caught trying to sneak past a checkpoint, this 
should be properly investigated and punished. The rule should be carefully preserved 


“63 1-1: Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 136-139. II-2: ibid., 131-135. II-3: ibid., 139-143. All three of 
these texts are written in a different style than the two shorter type I texts related above. There is a mix with 
hiragana (one of the syllabic systems in Japanese), which is highly unusual in law texts, as they are normally 
written in literary Chinese (kanbun). Two of the texts are reported by Kurihara as found in either a collection of 
essays (II-1), or “found at the library” (II-3, probably referring to the National Library of Japan or a similar facility), 
and I believe that it is possible that these two texts may have been prepared for a more general public. On the other 
hand, the 20-clause text, submitted to the central authorities in 1831, is written in a similar style. 

464 Mikami, “Fuke-shii ni tsuite” (2), May 1902, 66, 73. 

“6° a SEI ZB 2 SAS HAMDEN Ux EO oD HN Se, LL Te ELAN SS EAT BH AE RE 
10S i TE 28 ELEN ASI RIOTS HH 3 HE 2S HS PIB LT PBA IAAP RIE DT VET PZ 
AT pie SUT Ac HE EEMICN E-PE HA SPIE Bt BEAU HE Ge FEO SE FTF TIRADE A IE — SA LIOR PEA: ZS 
FE EE 
“08 a SEAMS EG Z (TG ESE IC TE YHA ATH PIE CE 
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(II-3/18).“° The komusd were allowed entrance to theatres, but they were not supposed to 
stay at inns, especially not take part in drinking parties and other forms of entertainment 
(II-1/12, II-2/13, I-3/13).*”” When they were on a pilgrimage, they should not stay more 
than seven days (one day in II-1) at the same place. They were also not allowed to take part 
in any improper musical activities or play for entertainment purposes (II-1/17, I-2/18, 
II-3/ 19) 5% Their instrument should not be made shorter than the standard length (1 shaku 8 
sun), and they should not attempt to play different styles of music, presumably flute music, 
and probably referring to the popular hitoyogiri shakuhachi (II-2/19, II-3/20).*” The above 
clauses give a varied image of the komuso; to put it bluntly, I perceive a variety of types, 
from revengeful warriors to misbehaving entertainers. The most explicit description of the 
essence of the komuso is, however, the very last clause in the longer versions of the “Keicho 
okite-gaki,” where it says that the rank of komusd should be determined for vassals and 
warriors in the whole country. They should not lose the proper way of the warrior: they 
should learn the appearance of a monk, and display that overtly, but in his heart a komusé 
should strive for the intention and resolution of a samurai. A komuso should, from the very 
outset, thoroughly realize that the Fuke sect is a sect for martial practice. For that reason, a 
komuso is allowed free travel all over the provinces of Japan, in accordance with the laws 
and regulations in the document (II-1/18, I-2/20, 11-3/21).“” 

The three longer versions discussed here have similar content, but it is only the 21-clause 
version that carries what, in effect, is a ratification signed by three representatives of the 
central authorities in the Enpd era (1673-1681): Hotta Kaga no Kami, Ota Settsu no Kami, 
and Makino Uchi no Kashiwade no Kami. 


Revision in the era of Enpo [1673-1680] (Carrying the names Hotta Kaga no Kami 
(seal), Ota Settsu no Kami (seal), Makino Uchi no Kashiwade no Kami (seal))*”* 

To disclose the revered meaning of the above ordinance openly, the Council of Elders 
hereby present it in an ordinary manner. The true path of the denomination that we see 
should not be hidden. Furthermore, fellow komuso who turn their back on the sect should 
have their komuso license [honsoku] revoked, and they will be severely punished in 
accordance with the rules of the denomination. 


Month Day 
To the Assembly of Monks at the Main Temple 


475 


8 He Me HERZ BINT IIE US CAR PREZ EAT HT UBER WAL RAIMA US HSU ES EET 
HAST 
470 _ fer F(T LEE). This clause has slightly different wordings, and in II-3 there are some words missing. 
It is, however, beyond the scope of this thesis to study the details of this matter. 

7) GispyG HEALD AF MASE Cs El Se SRL IE UTE AS HE IC HDI eH Eo FTE 
“7 SESS TEZ ATR VE O RLU Seb Oe ARCH BE 
AT? HEMET BERS B LAR ERAT: ZH 1S MU BES EP HE AS BL TERE AR AOU CC OST FH ENTS BETZ SBOP CR 
AZAR LVAD BOB TT Za & AD eh WSL A ASB EG A 28 Ss EL A TTT A 
4% The title of Makino should probably be read Uchi no Kashiwade no Kami, but it can also be read Naizen no Sho. 
The character in Kurihara does, however, differ: in Kurihara it reads Wi#iE, which probably should be MifiE. The 
title denotes the head of the Imperial kitchen. The character # means ‘mend,’ but I have not been able to find the 
character combination Wi#iF in lexica. (Morohashi, Vol 1, p. 1053). It does, however, seem strange that the head of 
the Imperial kitchen would put his seal on a document released by the Council of Elders to a religious sect. It is, 
however, beyond the scope of the present study to further investigate this matter. 

“75 geese ecfreke OMIT, ARSED, BONRPTREIERD & 3 0) 

TE EEO BE Fes IE AOL BUC CE Ht ED BH EAB TEI I Ae 8 FE el a PZ TESS AES SEES as TS ZS a PB 
AYE AL 2 % 0) A A ASPET 
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4.2.2.3 Mikami Sanji’s Rejection of the Authenticity of ““Keich6 okite-gaki’’ 


Mikami Sanji was a scholar of history and literature. In a 1902 lecture titled “Fuke-sht ni 
tsuite” (About the Fuke sect), held at the Association of Historical Studies and later 
published in the Shigaku zasshi (History Magazine), Mikami refers to the above-mentioned 
Sengoku Incident, and then reports the doubts he had developed regarding the authenticity 
of the “Keicho okite-gaki.” Most of the later studies of the shakuhachi cite Mikami, or build 
on his findings. From a historical viewpoint it seems to be beyond doubt that the document 
was in fact not written by Tokugawa Ieyasu. Mikami’s critical study can be summarized in 
the following five points: 

1) The title of the document states that the ordinance was handed over at the time of the 
Honourable Entrance into the Province, which refers to when Ieyasu entered Kanto and his 
new castle town Edo after the siege of Odawara in 1590. Mikami states that the intervening 
time was long, and that, “no matter how stupid and ignorant the person who made such a 
forgery is, it is hard to believe that he would make such a mistake.” However, the mistake 
was made, and it is surprising that nobody in the central government made any remarks 
about this. Mikami replies to his own question: “With such a remarkable mistake, when 
there is a point of suspicion, it should be perfectly in place if anyone at the Jisha-bugyo 
[Commissioners of Temples and Shrines] pointed out such a mistake without any 
reservation, but ... the name of [Tokugawa Ieyasu] is at the top, and therefore there is no 
way to point this out; everything comes back to [Tokugawa Ieyasu] and therefore anything 
passes.’”*”° 

2) The names of the three persons who signed the document, Honda Kozuke no Suke, 
Itakura Iga no Kami, and Honda Sado no Kami, indicate that the document is a forgery. 
“[This] is one proof that an illiterate komuso, who knew nothing about the handling and 
distribution of laws and regulations at the time, has made the document.”*”’ Honda Sado no 
Kami Masanobu was an assistant to Tokugawa Hidetada (who was to become the second 
Tokugawa shogun), and his name was never signed together with the other two on any 
documents relating to religious affairs. Moreover, at the time the Commissioners of 
Temples and Shrines, Jisha-bugy6, had yet to be established (1635), and the person in 
charge of religious affairs was Konchi-in Siiden,*”’ a Rinzai Zen Buddhist priest and Edo 
period politician. It would have been normal to have the signatures of Konchi-in Stden, 
Honda Kézuke no Suke Masazumi, and Itakura Iga no Kami.*” 

3) Konchi-in Stiden was in charge of documents relating to Buddhism and Shintoism. In 
his diaries there is a wealth of articles about temples and shrines, monks, laws and 
ordinances, letters, and even drafts. Having studied the diaries, Mikami says that he has not 


been able to find any regulations sent to the komus6.**° 


476 Mikami, “Fuke-shii ni tsuite” (1), April 1902, 73-74. (@ REE V2 SEBI 2 d MFM EAET OIC HO THES ACH 
COR Ze 6 STUALOMEIS LCBO CH OETA, 2... RC SSP PHICHO CHO ETDS EFL TORT 4 & 
DIE >, PETA DSHEREC HO ETD SAULO HIGH THOLOTCT). 

“TT Thid., 74. GED. LEME DIL PIED FED LO MIG wae Zs EME OED Te LV OBR CH DET). 

478 sh Beet (1569-1633). 

4 Mikami, “Fuke-shii ni tsuite” (1), April 1902, 69, 74-75. 

“8 Thid., 69-70. 
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4) Apart from these objections to the “Keichd okite-gaki” Mikami also makes a point 
about the style of writing. He finds it not to be in compliance with the way an ordinance 
would have been written in the early seventeenth century, in the Keicho era, but rather more 
in the style of the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth Tokugawa shogun, i.e., 
around 1680.**! That means that, according to Mikami Sanjji, the “Keichd okite-gaki” was a 
forgery written about the same time as the 1677 memorandum. It should, however, be 
pointed out that Mikami mentions documents with around twenty, seventeen, or sixteen 
clauses as “longer versions,” and documents with nine, eleven, and eight clauses as “shorter 
versions.” This in itself is suspicious for Mikami, but which of these documents he used 
when dating the style to around 1680 is not clear from his text. Among the versions I have 
consulted, the one in the Tokugawa kinrei-ko seems to be the most formal in style, I would 
assume that this is the text he dated. The other versions seem to be in a slightly more 
colloquial style, as mentioned above. 

5) The first aspect that made Mikami suspicious is, however, the fact that there are no 
official records from the Edo period that mention any of the extant documents. Furthermore, 
Mikami found that already in the Edo period there were suspicious remarks made about the 
document from within the central authorities. However, since the document was headed 
with the name of Tokugawa Ieyasu, nobody dared to come forward with any suspicious 
remarks; if the document was proven authentic, any doubtful remark may have resulted in 
the loss of one’s head. According to the notes made by one of the Jisha-bugyo 
commissioners, Inaba Tango no Kami Masamori, the Confucian scholar Arai Hakuseki 
(1657-1725) had made some comments regarding the authenticity of the “Keicho 
okite-gaki.” The copy Hakuseki was using was probably, according to Mikami, a copy 
made from the predecessor of Masamori, i.e., the Jisha-bugy6 commissioner Hotta Bitchi 
no Kami Masaaki, or his predecessor and contemporary colleague Wakisaka Nakatsukasa 
Daisuke Yasutada,*** but the document was never questioned officially until Mikami Sanji 
conducted his critical study. 

Apart from these formal aspects of the document, Mikami also finds it hard to believe 
that Tokugawa Ieyasu would have granted such privilegies to the komuso during a time 
when his enemies were still in the Osaka castle. The content of the document is not in line 
with the political situation of the Edo period.** 

As far as known, the first time a copy of the “Keichd okite-gaki” was handed in to the 
central authorities was in 1792 (the 10-clause version I-2). That is three years before the 
publication of the Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, and around one-hundred and eighty years after 
the assumed issuance of the original “Keicho okite-gaki.” 


48) Tbid., 75. 

“© Thid., 66-68. (BFA; MEP HRSRIELE; SEEM SPIERK; MSSM). The names of Hotta and Wakisaka were 
corrected in the publication of the second half of the lecture. Mikami, “Fuke-shii ni tsuite” (2), May 1902, 64: Ji FA 
EPSP IESG MSHS A ZCTE. 
483 Mikami, “Fuke-shii ni tsuite” (2), May 1902, 66-67. 
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4.3. Shakuhachi in the Edo-period Society 


4.3.1 Shakuhachi Lineages in the Edo Period 


As mentioned above, the Fuke sect was never acknowledged as a sect, but the monks, the 
komuso, and their temples were given official acknowledgement by the authorities in the 
memorandum from 1677, addressed to temples and sub-temples of komusé shoha — the 
various komuso factions. One central document in the formation of the Fuke sect is the 
so-called “Kaidd honsoku” (The Kaido Rules) — also known as “Boro no te-ch6” (The Boro 
Notebook) — dated 1628. I discuss this and some other central documents surrounding the 
creation of the origin of the Fuke sect in more detail in Section 4.5 below. 

The document ends with a list of sixteen factions, indicating a diversification among the 
komuso quite early in the Edo period. All factions, except one, have a regional reference in 
their names, and the names indicate a geographical spread. There is, however, a quite 
remarkable concentration of factions around and north of Edo: of the fifteen factions with 
regional references in their names, there was one in Kytisht, one in the western provinces in 
present day Chiigoku prefecture, two surrounding Kyoto and Nara, one approximately in the 
middle between Edo and Kyoto in present day Aichi prefecture, another one in the 
mountains in present day Gifu prefecture, and a total of nine around and north of Edo. Many 
of these areas were connected to the route between Edo and Kyoto, the so-called Kaido 
(Tdkaid6), from where the name of the document probably has been taken.** Some of these 
factions, or temples affiliated to them, have survived in the repertoire of pieces that was 
transmitted in the region or at a certain temple in the region. There is, for example, “Osha 
Kyorei,” which is different from the geographically close “Echigo Kyorei,” but they are 
regarded as different pieces, transmitted in different locations. 

In Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, which was published in 1795, the number of factions 
mentioned decreased to six, with a total of fifty-five affiliated temples. The number of 
temples may sound astonishingly large, but most of the temples were nothing more than 
lodges to accommodate komus6 out on pilgrimages.**° Even though different pieces were 
played and transmitted at different temples in different parts of Japan, and played in 
different ways, the various factions did not constitute separate styles or schools, referred to 
as ryu in Japanese. The Fuke sect was abolished in 1871, and in 1883 the Mydan Kyokai 
was established at the temple Myoan-ji in Kyoto, as a society for those inclined towards 
religious komus6 activities. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, various 
pieces and styles were brought into the Mydan Kyokai, and eventually a loosely coherent 
style developed, referred to as the MyOan-ryt, or Myoan style of shakuhachi. 

The oldest extant school or lineage of shakuhachi that developed during the Edo period is 
the Kinko-ryi, tracing its roots back to a komusd named Kurosawa Kinko I (1710-1771).**° 


‘84 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 272-273. (qiH7SHL/ ERO Fi). (SUE + PER « AE + 
+ LIM + SSH + BU + HEUER «TS + ASE + PEF + BO + YOU + ALEc 23). 

“85 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 96. 

85 Soy RT, 
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He was the appointed shakuhachi instructor of the two main Fuke temples around Edo, 
Ichigetsu-ji and Reih6-ji,**’ responsible for teaching shakuhachi to new komusé monks.*** 
According to a document from 1768 titled “Choka jtikyo shakuhachi shinan-sha seimei 
narabi ni fukiawase-sho mei” (Names of Teaching Studios and Shakuhachi Teachers Living 
in the Quarters of Townspeople), Kinko I was, however, also teaching at a total of five 
studios in the city of Edo.“ 

At the time of the second and the third generation Kinko, so-called fukiawase-sho — de 
facto shakuhachi studios for teaching — were set up at several places around Edo. In 1792 
the two main temples Ichigetsu-ji and Reih6-ji submitted a written document to the official 
organ handling affairs concerning temples and shrines, the Jisha-bugy6,’”” stating that there 
were twenty-one studios (fukiawase-sho) in the hands of fourteen shakuhachi teachers. 
Among the named teachers were not only komusd monks, but also commoners, and the 
names of both the second and the third generations Kurosawa Kinko — Kinko II and Kinko 
III — were among the teachers listed.””' This shows that less than 120 years after the official 
approval of the komuso monks, both komusé and common people were teaching shakuhachi 
to townspeople. During the later part of the Edo period the shakuhachi became more and 
more of an urban culture, but this change was not limited to the city of Edo and the 
Kinko-ryt. The komuso played together with string instruments and taught shakuhachi to 
townspeople, even though it was prohibited. 

Already seventeen years after the official approval in 1677, the monks received a very 
strong admonition, in which is written that they should not indulge in profane music making. 
In 1694 (Genroku year 7), the head temple of the Fuke sect in Kyoto, My6an-ji, issued a set 
of regulations, the “Honsoku-deshi e mdshi-watashi sadame” (Announcement of 
Regulations for Disciples of the First Seal),’°” containing twenty-three articles regulating the 
behaviour and do’s and don’ts for the komuso. In the document, it is stated that children 
under the age of fifteen should not be allowed to receive honsoku licenses at the various 
fukiawase-sho, and that issuing honsoku licenses to bad people and hiding their names, 
should stop. Yet another article states that the komuso should not show themselves at 
Shimabara, the geisha entertainment area in Kyoto, and they should not appear during the 
summer festival. Furthermore, the komusé should not conduct their activities around the 
Nijo area, most likely because it is the location of the shogun’s castle while in Kyoto, and 
that they should behave modestly and make sure not to be rude when encountering officials. 
It is also said that, while appearing as monks, they should not argue with people or have 
fights, and not enter entertainment areas or places in the capital where there are many 


487 Ichigetsu-ji (—H=##), located in Kogane, Shimdsa province (F#IE/)4:), present day Chiba-ken Matsudo-shi; 
Reih6-ji (m5#), located in Ome, Musashi province (sti HE), present day Tokyo-to Ome-shi. Since the central 
authorities were located in Edo, they preferred to use these two temples as the main temple, and Myoan-ji in Kyoto 
was the third main temple. Why there were so many temples, and two in around Edo, is not known, but the reason 
may be the various factions of komus6. (Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 95). 

488 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 31. (ili#0%/RO R/ GRRE L L-CHHE L 7: DDS 
ri). 

“8° Nishiyama, “Edo-jidai no kaisé to ongaku” (Social Strata and Music in the Edo period), 1987, 410. (WI4¢fzRR/\ 
TAR THE A MICK ATA). 

100 Sih AF, 

#1 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 241-242. 

492 The komus6 held three seals, of which the honsoku, their registration as komuso monks, was the most important. 


(AHAB FL PEE). 
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people. In the final article, it is also stated that the komuso should perform their religious 
activities playing the fundamental pieces, honkyoku,"”’ and that the practice of playing 
secular or corrupt pieces was “inappropriate” and should “stop immediately.”*”* 

All these detailed regulations indicate that, even at this time, the activities by the komuso 
needed to be controlled, and that it already had become common practice to teach 
townspeople also in Kyoto. From this official proclamation we may also conclude that the 
komusé6 probably did perform secular ensemble pieces, gaikyoku,’”* quite early on. 

The very existence of the above-mentioned rules of conduct, determining some social 
aspects of the komuso’s behaviour, imply that the ‘tradition’ as such was still forming in the 
seventeenth century; the shakuhachi and its music went through a number of changes during 
the time it was being established as a tradition. As the name of a musical instrument 
‘shakuhachi’ has historically proven connections, at least to the eighth century in Japan. The 
connection to medieval shakuhachi is unclear and disputable, and it seems likely that the 
tradition of komuso shakuhachi was not established in the society until the end of the 
seventeenth century. In Shichiku shoshin-shi (Collection of Beginners’ Pieces for Strings 
and Bamboo) of 1664, the author Nakamura Sosan, a performer of hitoyogiri shakuhachi, 
explains about its origins, and also comments on the kKomus6 shakuhachi. 


What is called komusd shakuhachi is cut in the length of one shaku [approx. 30 
centimetres] eight sun [approx. 24 centimetres], and it is called shakuhachi. Its origins are 
unknown for certain. It is said that in old times, the founder of this Way was Hotto from 
Yura, but I don’t think this is so.”° 


Even though the komus6 were soon to receive an official acknowledgement, the 1677 
memorandum, indicating the formation of a religious body at the close of the seventeenth 
century, this origin was apparently not known even to a person like Nakamura, who was 
knowledgeable enough to publish a book about the shakuhachi, and who was himself a 
practitioner of the similar hitoyogiri shakuhachi. 


4.3.2 Social Aspects of Tradition: The Shakuhachi in the Edo-period Society 


In this section I show how society influenced the shakuhachi tradition, and how the position 
within society by the bearers and transmitters of this tradition had a direct effect on the 
development of the tradition. Nishiyama Matsunosuke states that ‘tradition’ can be divided 
into various groups, and discusses three types of culture, differentiated in respect to the 


“3 Dieces developed by the komusé for use in their religious activities on pilgrimages and when begging. (Alli). 
44 Tn Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 166-169. The term rankyoku (Lili) means literary 
‘disorderly pieces,’ pieces that create disruption form the order of things, i.e., the playing of honkyoku. What was 
referred to as rankyoku was popular pieces performed in ensemble with the koto and shamisen, which supposedly 
disturbed concentration on normal activities. (Ibid., 169). (R/\O FAH TAME TT, ALENT AHA MR, tt PT AS 
FAB. WIAA ZA, RIV SRR A AAR EE LE HR). 
45 The term gaikyoku ( ), ‘outer’ pieces, denotes all types of music which is not honkyoku, i.e., fundamental 
music of the school. See further Chapter 8. 
“°° Nakamura, Shichiku shoshin-shii (1664), 1976, 4. (HEMERIR/V\E valk, RERUN, RIVE RES, HAG 
ILE LMICPA, ZODAHROVIIHOMKS KLVNES, Tiles). 
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end-users of the culture in question. Type I is the tradition of culture among the nobility, 
kizoku bunka, with its roots in the Heian period. Type II is the tradition of warrior class 
culture, buke bunka,**’ which developed from the Kamakura period and on. Type III is the 
tradition of culture among the common people, minshii bunka, which showed a remarkable 
development during the Edo period. He further classifies the types of artistry involved: 
Type I is yagei geind, the pursuit of leisure, Type II is bugei geino or martial arts, and Type 
III is taishii geind, popular performing arts."’* Many of the art forms that belong to Type I, 
yugei geind, were created and developed by the hands of the nobility, including samurai, but 
also of outcasts, e.g., stage performers of NO and Kabuki, and, to some extent, maybe even 
the beggar monks of the Muromachi period, the komoso (cf. Section 4.5). Nishiyama notes 
that warriors who were involved in these Type I art forms took part, not as warriors, but 
rather as nobility; Fuke shakuhachi is one of the many art forms that Nishiyama counts 
within this genre.*” 

The rapid economical growth of the merchant class played an important part in the 
change of end-user of the arts. In the above-mentioned “Honsoku-deshi e mdshi-watashi 
sadame” there is a difference made between toji jikimon-tei, disciples studying directly with 
a teacher at the temple, and honsoku-deshi. Tsukitani Tsuneko states that at the temple 
Myoan-ji, they “already at the end of the seventeenth century ... differentiated between 
‘honsoku-deshi,’ living in Kyoto or outside the city, and ‘t0ji jikimon-te’’ °° 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the number of townspeople who wanted to be 
part of cultural activities increased tremendously. Nishiyama holds that the popular 
performing arts developed as a formalised art form, geidd, around the Genroku era 
(1688-1703) or slightly before that, and that one characteristic of geidd in the Early Modern 
Period is that “there was an increasing number of musical perfomers, stage performers and 
artists ... people who made art their occupation, and turned art into a commodity.”°"' This 
in turn had the effect that they requested diplomas to certify their accomplishments, which 
was the real revolution in terms of cultural transmission, leading to a more organised iemoto 
system on a grander scale.” I agree with Gerald Groemer, the translator of Nishiyama’s 
Edo Culture: Daily Life and Diversions in Urban Japan, 1600-1868, in his reflection on 
Nishiyama’s ideas. The following is a passage from Groemer’s introduction to the book. 


“7 The warriors were also nobility, so there seems to be an overlap between the two. This problem is addressed 
below. (I H#ock; I hack; TT Reaesc{k). 


“8 Nishiyama, “Kinsei geijutsu shis6 ...,” 1972, 589. (I #33208; Tl atsesene; TI AYe2zAE). 
499 


Ibid., 590. The komuso (k#f#) monks of the Edo period were actually samurai, not to be confused with the 
komoso (jt) beggar monks of the Muromachi period. The connection between the komusé and the komosd is 
further discussed in Chapters 5, 6, and 7. Nishiyama refers to the samurai as nobility, but often the word ‘nobility’ is 
used to denote the court aristocracy. In the Edo period society, the social classes were: samurai, farmers, 
craftspeople, and merchants. The court aristocracy was of course on the same level as, or above, the samurai. 

°° Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 31. (1-EtH MART CLC BANGS (SSID PBT 28v9-C, HANS 
home GSP) &. Oh GRO) PHBE S 4 ANT & LCL Ze. ). Nakatsuka also notes the actual 
existence of these two types of monks at the time of the 1694 regulations. (Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan 
(1936-39), 1979, 169-170). Nakatsuka refers to honsoku-deshi as “machi-kata zaijii honsoku montei” (WS 77tE{EAS HI 
Ma8). 

°°! Nishiyama, “Kinsei no yiigei-ron,” 1972, 608, 618. 

°° The iemoto system is a hierarchical system with a ‘head of the house’ at the top, who is the artistic standard for 
the art form in question, but often also functions as a social leader in regard to activities and behaviour even outside 
the artistic activities. See Chapter 8. 
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The contemporary proliferation of town teachers’ — mediators between the iemoto and 
the novice pupil — was in Nishiyama’s view a result of the increase in the chdnin’s 
[townspeople’s] demand for cultural activity. This concern with culture was, in turn, 
premised on the chonin’s great economic advance during this period. Nishiyama does not, 
however, interpret the chdnin’s desire for cultivation or the rise of the iemoto system as 
merely a ’reflection’ of economic or political forces. Instead he views the iemoto 
system’s growth as part of a popular strategy in which chdnin attempted to break through 
the rigid framework of social rank and status that was strangling Edo-period society. 


In the world of shakuhachi, the practice of teaching townspeople, and the fact that these 
townspeople became licensed teachers themselves without being of noble birth, must be 
viewed as one aspect of this social phenomenon, since — according to the “Keicho 
okite-gaki” — only a samurai could become a komuso. During the eighteenth century, the 
Fuke sect was repeatedly admonished by the authorities to stop teaching shakuhachi to 
townspeople, and to stop handing out diplomas and professional names, but the sect 
defended itself by saying that these people were purveyors, that they were common people 
working as servants at the temple, hired by a samurai household, or of the same status as 
samurai. In reality they were shakuhachi teachers living in the city.“ This can be related to 
the longer versions of “Keichd okite-gaki” discussed in Section 4.2.2.2 above, for example 
in clause ten of the 21-clause version (II-3), where one reads: 


¢ If another kind of person than a komuso plays the shakuhachi, a shakuhachi license 
should be issued by the main temple, and the person should be allowed to play. Of course, 
apart from warriors, people from the lower classes are not to play shakuhachi. Naturally, 
they may not be made into komuso." 


The contents of clause 3 of the 18-clause version (II-1) and clause 9 of the 20-clause 
version (II-2) are similar, but the clause is not to be found in the shorter versions that are 
probably of an earlier date. The practice of giving professional so-called ‘bamboo names’*** 
and handing out komuso licenses was in alignment with the general trend in contemporary 
society within the field of the traditional arts, at least from the middle of the eighteenth 
century.>”” 

The komuso were of noble birth, i.e., samurai, but as the content of the “Keicho 
okite-gaki” indicates, the Fuke sect was more than anything a place of refuge for the 
masterless samurai, ronin, of the late seventeenth century, a place where they would find 
clothes, food, and a roof over their heads. At the same time they were able to retain some of 
their privilegies as samurai, e.g., the right to have a duel. They were not necessarily 
interested in following the Way of Buddha. I would not claim, however, that they worked 


5% Gerald Groemer, “Translator’s Introduction” in Edo Culture: Daily Life and Diversions in Urban Japan, 
1600-1868, 5. 

5° Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 243. 

°° Kurihara, Shakuhachi shik6 (1918), 1975, 141. (HEMHGZIFRI\ 2 OBS ZA, AE EO RIVO SRE HHL Wee EHR 
DCI, BZ BER EA Ic AIMEE) 

5 Both chikumei (*1%) and chikugé (t+) are used. 


out Nishiyama, “Edo-jidai no kaisO to ongaku” (Social Strata and Music in the Edo period), 1987, 409-410; 
Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 31; Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 245. 
(honsoku Ai). 
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against it consciously, or that all kKomusod were of that kind, but rather that many of the 
komuso were more interested in finding a means of survival. Giving out professional names 
(chikumei/chikugo) and handing out komuso6 licenses (honsoku) was a source of income for 
the temples and their monks. This practice was in a way similar to other art forms, even if it 
— at this time — had not taken the shape of a formalized iemoto system. It did, however, 
make it possible for the komusd monks to (1) establish themselves as the true transmitters of 
the shakuhachi tradition, and (2) earn a living not only from begging, but more and more 
from musical activities. It is therefore not surprising that the later versions of “Keicho 
okite-gaki” give the komusd monopoly on using the shakuhachi, in accordance with the 
clause quoted above. 

The Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai was published after a number of strong admonitions from 
the central authorities during the eighteenth century. In a 1706 ordinance from the police 
authority in Kyoto addressed to My6an-ji, the main komusd temple in Kyoto, it was decreed 
that townspeople should not be given komusé licenses, or honsoku.°*’ A similar but more 
detailed ordinance was issued in 1759, addressed to the two main temples in Edo, 
Ichigetsu-ji and Reihd-ji. The temples were told not to issue honsoku to other than samurai, 
to make sure that those who receive the honsoku were not fugitives, and that they had a 
reliable guarantor. It also states that a stop should be put to peasants and townspeople 
playing the shakuhachi for entertainment.” The komus6 at Ichigetsu-ji and Reih6-ji replied 
to this in 1792, saying that both temples had stopped handing out licenses to peasants and 
townspeople, and that they would hand them out only to people of samurai rank. They also 
inquired what to do with the honsoku licenses they had already issued, and said that they 
will leave things as they are until further notified.°!° Preceding this reply by almost twenty 
years, another ordinance from the authorities had been issued in 1774. In this occurrences 
are reported in which people appearing as komuso had extorted alms or lodging from 
villagers, even hurting people by hitting them with the shakuhachi. The ordinance states that 
in case of even the slightest unlawful behaviour by a komuso, he should be detained and 
brought to the authorities. Negligence to comply with this ordinance is to be punished, and 
the content of the ordinance should be handed out to territories controlled by the central 
government, private territories, and territories owned by temples and shrines. The ordinance 
was also to be posted at the entrance of villages.°!! 

Ueno suggests that in the middle of the nineteenth century it had become unusual for 
komuso to conduct begging, which was part of the religious practice. Instead they would 
request alms from the villages, as implied in the 1774 ordinance.°'” This is also indicated in 
one of the texts by Hisamatsu Fiy6. In the Hitori mondo of 1823 Fiyo writes that, “those 
who study shakuhachi as a Zen implement are rare.”°'? Still, the 1835 Sengoku Incident (cf. 
Section 4.2.2) is an indication that the “Keichd okite-gaki” was a politically powerful 
document. 


%8 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 224. 

°° Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 163-164. 

>! Thid., 166. 

a Ibid., 167; Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 230. 

5"? Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 234. 

°!3 Hisamatsu Fuiyd, Hitori mondd (1823). In Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 213. (#28 D R/\% ERA 
ts). 
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Kurihara remarks that the abuse and mischief of the komusd continued,”"* and the 
authorities eventually issued a proclamation that in effect disclaimed the privilegies that the 
“Keicho okite-gaki” had brought with it. In 1847, the central authorities issued an official 
proclamation to the monks of the Fuke sect, in which it is stated that their activities had 
become disorderly and indecent in recent years, that the denomination was a branch of 
Rinzai Zen and that the monks should follow the path of a Zen Buddhist monk. It also states 
that the sect should not make claims of being a hiding place, but rather that they should 
conduct their activities in the same way as monks of other denominations, and receive what 
people bestow on them, i.e., not extort alms, receive money for honsoku licenses, or other 
worldly activities.°'° 

Shakuhachi honkyoku are still performed today, and maybe with an increasing popularity 
both in Japan and abroad. Maybe there were many komuso who did not have a strong 
inclination for religious practices, but the fact that a large number of pieces are still being 
played today indicates that the komusd were actively transmitting the music. Riley Lee 
suggests that the fact that a large number of pieces have survived is a compelling evidence 
that, “throughout the Edo period and even after the abolition of the Fuke sect, the 
shakuhachi was played as a spiritual tool.”°'® As the shakuhachi apparently was a popular 
instrument in the Edo period Japan, the spirituality may not have been the most central and 
important aspects in the transmission of the music. Lee also asserts that, even if there are 
few, if any, who believe in the legend as it is told in the Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, “the 
centuries old association between the honkyoku and Fuke still operates within the 
tradition.”°!” 

This does not change the fact that the legend was created by the komuso for 
socio-political and socio-economical reasons; neither does it change the fact that the music 
we hear today does have its origin in the activities of the Edo period komuso. In a review of 
the position of the — at the time — contemporary shakuhachi, Kurihara also concludes that 
modern shakuhachi music developed thanks to the closed circle of which it was part during 
the Edo period: 


[T]he shakuhachi kept well in touch with the world during the three hundred years of the 
Tokugawa period and accomplished a considerable development, which we, again, have 
to say was due to the fact that it was the implement of the Fuke sect. Thus, the Fuke sect 
was abolished and the komuso became extinct, and even though we call it today’s 
shakuhachi, it is quite evident, without any verbosity, that its foundation is deeply rooted 
in the komuso period.>'* 


The komuso began to lose their position in society from the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but after the abolishment of the Fuke sect in 1871, the fourth year of the Meiji 
period and at the very beginning of the Modern Period, the shakuhachi developed in new 


54 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 168. 
5!5 Thid., 168; Kamisangé, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 105. (HWE 288 = A4elfih) 


316 Lee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 149. Word in italics underlined in the original. 
517 


Ibid., 167. Word in italics underlined in the original. 
5!8 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 191. (ii R/\AseIECS EEO RAG ¢ tHE BEM HRS DY DBE ERT 
BILE MCROUBKY UBB EBS SRDS, FECTMHURISBEIL & HO EM ISHOR LK SSAODRIVEMED. HO 
RAPIER (EMER SD ZC LBRE BET LH 0). 
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ways. Chapter 8 contains a discussion of the transition that the shakuhachi tradition 
underwent from the Edo period to the Meiji period, and of the transmission of this semi-oral 
tradition. 


4.4 The Concept of Dynamic Hearsay 


Maki Isaka Morinaga, a scholar on Japanese literature and theater, wrote the book Secrecy 
in Japanese Arts: “Secret Transmission” as a Mode of Knowledge in 2005. The book is “an 
analysis of esotericism as a mode of knowledge in the discourse of Japanese theatrical and 
martial arts.”°'? Her study is centered around two texts displaying ‘Secret Transmission’: for 
martial arts Heihd kadensho (Book of the Family Transmission of Military Strategy), by the 
swordsman Yagyii Munenori (1571-1646),’ and for theatrical art Fiishikaden (Teachings 
on Style and the Flower), by Zeami Motokiyo (1363-1443).°”! Morinaga’s aim is not to 
disclose secret teachings, or to discuss esoteric Buddhism, but rather, to discuss the logic of 
Japanese arts, in order to see how knowledge operates in a localised context. From this 
perspective, her theories relate also to the present study.>”” 


4.4.1_ Dynamic Hearsay and Invented Tradition 


One of Morinaga’s propositions is that esoteric texts rely on hearsay, denbun,” in cases 
where the time of writing marks a break from that imagined past, which ensures a tradition. 
She finds two forms of hearsay, (1) as a genre and (2) as a theoretical paradigm inside a 
single text.°** She explicates her logic of esotericism in the following way: 


ote) Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts, 2005, 1. 


9 (cepa felt / WIESE). The English translation is my own; the word heihd means ‘the art of war,’ ‘tactics,’ etc., 
but it could also be translated as ‘swordsmanship.’ The Heihd kadensho was written in 1632 (Morinaga, p. 19), and 
consists of three chapters: Shinrikyo (sf), Setsuninto (#A7J), and Katsuninken (jA##). The first chapter is a 
catalogue of principles and techniques of the original Shinkage-ryi transmission by Kamiizumi Ise-no-Kami 
(founder of the school) to Yagyti Sekishusai Munetoshi (the father of Munenori). The second, Setsuninto, contains a 
discussion of technical aspects of swordsmanship and psychological aspects of the school. The last section of the 
book continues the discussion of technique and goes further into the philosophy of martial arts. YHJ, heihd 
kadensho (SKA), Watanabe Ichiro (#£#!—Hh), accessed on May 11, 2010. 

92) (plete / HEB TCH). The English translation is from Rimer and Yamazaki, On the Art of the No Drama, 
Princeton University Press, 1984. The Fishikaden was written and compiled during a longer period of time. 
Morinaga has it that Zeami finished Chapter 7 in 1408, but rewrote it in 1418 (Morinaga, p. 82). Other scholars 
claim that the first three of the seven chapters were written in 1400, and the remaining four during the following 
eighteen years. YHJ, fushikaden (Jh2(t(&), by Masuda Shozo (#4 HE, 1930-, scholar of NO), accessed on May 11, 
2010. Zeami’s sixteen works were made public in a reprint from 1909 by Yoshida Togo (Masuda, and Morinaga, p. 
73), even though some of his writings had been available to the public from the mid or late sixteenth century 
(Morinaga, 74). 

°°? The term ‘hearsay’ that Morinaga applies should not be taken in its ordinary meaning, but rather as a generic 
term for knowledge that has been transmitted orally. 


3 eet. 


as Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 46. 
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[T]he logic here presupposes, and constructs, the particular association between a writer 
and the origin of the knowledge in the imagined past. ... I hold that “hearsay” in this 
context enables esoteric texts to construct the past in a particular way. To be exact ... [i]t 
is ... the dynamics among several types of hearsay modes that make possible the 
esotericist construction of the past, and, by extension, the connection between a writer 
and the past.” 


Morinaga discusses mainly Zeami’s Fiishikaden in respect to hearsay, especially his use 
of the citational markers iwaku (‘X says’) and to nari (‘so it is said’). According to a review 
of Morinaga’s book by associate professor Susan Klein, modern scholars have twisted the 
meaning of these markers around, “so as to not indicate citation at all, but instead, 
remarkably, to indicate ‘original’ contributions by Zeami.”*”° Morinaga says that the 
dichotomy between traditionality and originality, and by extension also creativity, in 
existing scholarship (cf. Section 1.3.3.2 above) is the root of the problem: “the discursive 
paradigm in which Zeami resides treats creativity and traditionality as potentially—and 
desirably—fusible attributions.”°”” 

No, as we know it today, goes back to the activities and writings of Zeami and his father 
Kan’ami. I find that it should be possible to apply the notion of ‘hearsay dynamics’ to other 
art forms as well, to determine how and if hearsay is used in the construction of a tradition. 

Hearsay as a genre does not create any problematic points: this genre quotes what a 
master, a teacher or an originator has said, a record of his or her teachings. However, when 
it comes to hearsay as a theoretical paradigm inside a single text, Morinaga finds two modes 
of quotation that are at use in esotoric texts by which an imagined past is constructed: clear 
quotations and obscure quotations. Morinaga finds an abundance of clear quotations in 
Heihd kadensho, for example, Chinese classics, Zen phrases (koan, etc.), Zen masters, 
Indian princes and so on, even though she also finds obscure quotations, references such as 
“according to a buddha.”°** The F, ushikaden, on the other hand, has a limited number of 
clear quotations, according to Morinaga, that appear almost exclusively when Zeami 
explains the history of No. In regard to No artistery, however, Zeami hardly ever uses clear 
quotations. The obscure quotations imply a reference but lacks credits. Some do not identify 
the putative original source, e.g., “a sutra says...,” or the type mentioned above, iwaku and 
to nari.” From there, Morinaga continues to subdivide obscure quotations into two 
different types, reaching a strata of a total of three types of quotations: “clear quotations 
(Type 1), obscure citations with identifiable sources (Type 2), and dim quotations without 
identifiable sources (Type 3).”°*° 

In Morinaga’s words, “as the result of exhaustive research, the established scholarship 
has discovered that Fiishikaden is enriched with Type 2 citations supported by wide 
knowledge ranging from poetry to Buddhism.” Apart from these identifiable quotes, Zeami 


5 Thid., 49. 


%°6 Susan Blakeley Klein, review of Secrecy in Japanese Arts: “Secret Transmission” as a Mode of Knowledge, 


Morinaga Maki Isaka, 2008, 188. 

327 Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 59. 
°°8 Thid., 50. 

»° Thid., 53-54. 

°° Thid., 50. 
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also uses phrasings with iwaku and to nari, where scholars have not been able to identify the 
sources. According to Morinaga, the established scholarship has nullified these parts, by 
asserting that: (1) iwaku is nothing more than a wording that Zeami prefers, and that it does 
not refer to any past writings, and (2) to nari is a construction with the auxiliary verb nari, 
which has multiple functions, either ‘hearsay’ or ‘conclusion.’™*! 

According to Morinaga, existing scholarship on esoteric practices tends to consider 
dictation as the only possible form of writing. Morinaga refers to a certain Kuroda Ryo as 
saying that many great artists, whether in acting or swordsmanship, are devoted to their art, 
an art that is far from literary activity, so most of them “depend on anthologies in which a 
third party collects these great actors’ words and deeds.”°** Morinaga further refers to 
Professor Kumakura Isao, a scholar on the history of Japanese culture, and says that he 
states that the words that become oral instructions accrue subjective meaning (shutaiteki na 
imi) for “the disciple who receives them, and not to the part of a mentor who narrates.”>* 
According to Morinaga, Kumakura’s conclusion is that dictation is the only possible form 
of recording the contents of oral transmission. 

Morinaga, on the other hand, argues that even texts that are not dictations (may) include a 
propensity, an innate inclination, for dictation. In scholastic studies on Zeami, seventeen 
cases of mata iwaku have been found, of which seven have traceable sources. The 
remaining ten are regarded, by scholars, as a literary style used by Zeami, when introducing 
supplementary explanations added by Zeami himself.°** Morinaga questions why we should 
regard occurences of mata iwaku and, by extension, iwaku, as customary formulas without 
any hearsay connotations only when there are no definable sources. She does not disagree 
with the propositions put forward by modern scholarship, but she finds that scholarship 
stretches the methods too far. Morinaga asserts: “[E]ven when sources are unlikely to exist, 
hearsay is possible as a logic of writing in the context. It means that Type 3 is vaild as a 
taxonomic concept, and that the text demonstrates a propensity for hearsay whether or not it 
is actually hearsay in the strict sense.”**° 

For Morinaga, both Type 2 and Type 3 citations construct the past, whereby Type 2 is a 
key operator in this construction, and Type 3 citations are “capable of thrusting the present 
(i.e., the latest possible ‘past’) into the past,”**° and she proposes that attention be given to 
how creativity is conceptualized. By connecting present with past, by the use of Type 3 
citations, Morinaga argues that these quotations can “incorporate utterances at the present 
moment (creation) with utterances in the past (tradition).” Zeami created (saku suru), 
receiving the tradition (fi wo ukete);>*’ creation and the reception of tradition are 


3! Thid., 55. 

ate Quoted in Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 47: Kuroda Ryo (RHI%¢), Kan no Kenkyti (OUR) (A 
Study of Intention), Tokyo: Kodansha, 1980, 153. 

338 Quoted in Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 48: Kumakura Isao (f8@H)%, 1943—), “Hiden no shiso” 
(#4 D M4) (The Ideas of Secret Transmission). Geind to chinkon (=2iié ¢ #4) (Entertainment and Requiescat), in 
Moriya Takeshi, ed., Taikei Bukkyé to nihonjin 7 (K#thx & AAA) (Survey of Buddhism and the Japanese). Tokyo: 


Shunjiisha, 1980, 286. 
534 


Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, p. 57. 
° Thid. 

°6 Thid., 58. 

37 Thid., 59. 
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simultaneously present and mutually indispensable. This can be seen in some of Zeami’s 
writings, for example in the Fushikaden: 


When the author and the actor of a no are different persons, it is impossible for an actor to 
perform to his full satisfaction. If the actor has written his own play, however, both the 
text and the gestures can be performed according to his conception. One who can perform 
the no and has some talent in writing can surely compose one without difficulty. Such is 
the very life of our art. 


This reveals the ‘creative’ aspect of No for Zeami, but in the same paragraph he is 
nevertheless setting criteria for good and bad performances, based on their relation to 
traditional aspects. 


Now, as far as the no performances themselves are concerned, they can be judged as high, 
average, and low. A play that is taken from an authentic source, shows novelty, and 
possesses Grace will have something of interest about it and will surely be a play of first 
quality. If such a play is well performed and successfully received, then it is doubtless in 
the first category. Even if the play is not such a good one but is constructed properly in 
accordance with its source and without any flaws, then, if the performance is successful, 
it can be considered in the second category. Even if the play is merely showy and not 
authentic, should the actor make proper use of the text and apply all his skill and effort to 
please the audience, then such a performance will be in the third category.” 


From this we can conclude that there are several aspects that need to be considered in the 
evaluation of a performance: (1) its authenticity, i.e., that it builds on the tradition; (2) its 
novelty, i.e., a play should not only be copied from a tradition, but something new must be 
added; (3) the actor’s ability and efforts in performing the play, i.e., a “proper use of the text” 
and an application of “all his skill” are apparently highly evaluated, even if the play is 
mediocre; (4) the successfulness of the performance, i.e., if the audience likes it, it is 
positively evaluated. 

In regard to the novelty vis-a-vis tradition, Zeami asserts that “while studying the old and 
admiring the new, the great traditions of elegance must never be slighted,”*“° which would 
imply that ‘traditional aspects’ have higher priority than ‘novelty.’ This is also indicated by 
Zeami in another of his writings, Sando. 


There is also the category of “created no” in which a new play is prepared without any 
specific literary source, making use of the affinities between famous places or historical 
sites, in order to move the audience. Such plays are difficult to compose and require the 
accomplishments of a highly skilled person or great talent.” 


To have this great talent is to have gained the Flower, which should not be the Flower of 
youth, but to have mastered the essence of No. Then, such a person could perform in any 


238 Zeami, Fishikaden (1400/1402), 1973, 359-360. Translated in Rimer and Yamazaki, On the Art of the No Drama, 
1984, 21. 

°° Zeami, Fiishikaden (1400/1402), 1973, p. 360. Translated in Rimer and Yamazaki, On the Art of the Né Drama, 
1984, 22. 

= Zeami, Fishikaden (1400/1402), 1973, 342. Translated in Rimer and Yamazaki, On the Art of the No Drama, 3. 
ait Zeami, Sando (1423), 1973, 471. Translated in Rimer and Yamazaki, On the Art of the No Drama, 1984, 149. 
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style that exists. If an actor is inattentive to the fundamental principles in his own style, his 
acting can never possess any genuine life of its own. This aspect of ‘tradition’ refers to the 
form or formalized pattern of performance, and Zeami implies that only those who 
thoroughly master (kiwameru) the moulds (kata-gi) of their own art can understand other 
forms of N6 as well. **” I discuss the notion of form (kata) further in Chapter 8. 

What is important in relation to the present study, is a central point in Morinaga’s 
argument that “Zeami is engaged in the noh theater and practitioners’ genealogy, ie., a 
quest for the present, as opposed to archaeology, i.e., a quest for the past.”°“? From this I 
conclude that Morinaga’s concept of ‘dynamic hearsay’ may also relate to the creation of a 
historical origin, regardless of the fact that Morinaga uses it mostly in relation to the 
aesthetic principles of No in the writings of Zeami. I will treat this concept as a tool for 
inventing tradition, as I envisage the creation of an origin in the shakuhachi tradition during 
the seventeenth century. 


4.5 The Construction of an Origin 


In this section I investigate the normally assumed background to the establishment of the 
Fuke sect, that to which the komusdé supposedly related when the origin was created. Section 
4.5.1 contains analyses of some poems by the Zen monk Ikkyi. Section 4.5.2 contains 
discussions of the early sixteenth-century book Taigen-shd, a treatise on court music, and 
some popular songs widely known in the sixteenth century. These sources were most likely 
known, but not used by the komusé when they created a suitable past. In the sixteenth 
century both the boro-boro monks and the komos6 monks were active (see below), and they 
are referred to in early seventeenth-century writings, partly by the komusd but also by a 
well-known and highly respected Confucian scholar, Hayashi Razan. Section 4.5.3 is a 
discussion of his commentary to the fourteenth-century Tsurezure-gusa, written by Yoshida 
Kenko, which had a tremendous impact on the society from the very beginning of the Edo 
period. In this section I also discuss some early documents written by the newly formed 
komuso. 1 believe that these documents, together with Hayashi Razan’s commentary, hold 
the clue to the appearance of shakuhachi-playing komuso. 

Chapter 5 and Chapter 6 contain detailed analyses and discussions of the appearance of 
two older types of monks, the boro-boro and the komoso. My hypothesis is that the 
twentieth-century studies of the history of the shakuhachi have sought to establish an older 
indigenous origin of the Edo period komus6. Prior to that discussion, in the concluding 
Section 4.5.4, I discuss a possible alternative to the commonly accepted theory, which holds 
that the the komuso of the Edo period developed from the earlier existing monks mentioned 
above, the boro-boro and the komoso. 


7 Zeami, Fushikaden (1400/1402), 1973, 375. Translated in Rimer and Yamazaki, On the Art of the NO Drama, 
1984, 40. 


248 Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 53. 
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4.5.1 Fifteenth Century: Ikkyad Sojun 


Ikkyi Sojun was a Rinzai Zen Buddhist monk who lived 1394-1481. He wrote a number of 
books and collections of poetry, and in some of his poems he refers to the shakuhachi and to 
the monk Fuke. I have no intention to expound on Ikkyti’s Zen Buddhist doctrine, but my 
analyses of his poems touch upon his way of thinking. The aim of discussing Ikkyi is to 
show that he had a liking both for the shakuhachi and Fuke, inclinations that probably were 
central for the komusoé when they created their origin. The saying of Fuke, “mydto-rai 
myoto-da, ...,” as discussed in Section 4.1 above, appears in Rinzai-roku, a collection of 
sayings and teachings by the Zen master Rinzai, compiled by his followers. Ikkyii also 
refers to this saying in his writings. Ikkyi was well known in the early Edo period, and 
Rinzai Zen Buddhist monks would presumably have known their Rinzai and Ikkyii fairly 
well. 

One of Ikkyii’s major works is Kyoun-shi (Crazy Cloud Collection), where ‘Crazy 
Cloud’ is a reference to one of his aliases, Kyoun-shi. I have consulted a modern edition of 
Kyoun-shi, annotated by Ichikawa Hakugen, in the interpretations and translations below. 
Ichikawa alleges that the KyOun-shii was probably compiled towards the end of Ikkyii’s life, 
and that the poems were first gathered without any order, and later divided into those with a 
Buddhist content and those of a more lyrical content to form two main parts: “Kydun-sht” 
and “Kydun-shishi” (Collection of Crazy Cloud Poems), totalling 880 poems." In 
Ichikawa’s annotated publication only the first third, 231 poems, are in fact annotated. The 
remaining 649 are only given in their original literary Chinese (kanbun). 

In Kyoun-shi I have counted a total of twelve poems that mention wind instruments, 
‘shakuhachi’ in three, and generally ‘flute’ as a generic term in nine. I have also counted 
three poems where Ikkytii makes references to Fuke. Below I analyse and translate four 
poems, one relating to shakuhachi and Zen, and three relating to Fuke and Zen. Firstly, 
poem Number 75 bears the title “Shakuhachi”: 


545 


BOR] BEE “ALD RIVE NE L isshi no shakuhachi, urami taegatashi 
WRATH DEE ES WRv> CH Mie LOW IZAS. fuite koka saij6 no gin ni iru. 

Te HER +P MORON, jiijigaito, ta ga uji no kyoku zo, 
DARET PF Me OT DARE BR EM shérin-monka, chi-in o zessu. 


In a shakuhachi is contained, a sadness that is hard to withstand. 

Playing the shakuhachi, one will enter into the lament of the old flute of northern China. 
At the crossroads, whose tune is it? 

Even at the Shaolin temple, nobody is left who knows this sound. 


+4 Records of Linji (tii#*ix), collected teachings of Rinzai Gigen (ifi#t#%, d. 866), in Chisese Linji Yixuan, the 
founder of the Rinzai School of Zen Buddhism. 
seats, 


ae Ichikawa, “Ikkyt to sono zen shiso,” 1991, 574-575. Ichikawa is referring to the Okumura-bon edition, in which 
the various parts are divided as follows: “Kyoun-shi” comprising 669 poems, “Zoku Kyodun-shishi” 154, “Sermons” 
8, and an un-identifiable section (441) 49 poems. 

*7 Tkkyii, Kydun-shii, No 75, in Ichikawa, ed., Ikkyii Sdjun: Kydun-shii, 1991, 296. The Shaolin temple is read 


Shorin-ji in Japanese. 
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This poem contains a complex web of allusions. It begins with one (isshi) shakuhachi, 
saying that it is hard to withstand (tae-gatashi) the sadness (urami) that is contained in, or 
can be expressed with, the instrument. By playing this instrument (fuite), one can enter into 
the sad and sorrowful timbre of the flute played in the northern provinces of China: The 
word koka refers to a reed flute, hujia in Chinese, played by the people in these remote 
parts,” and saijo no gin refers to a song (gin) heard on top of the fortification (saijo), or 
more concretely, on top of the Great Wall in the far north.*”” Ichikawa relates this part to the 
poem “Hujiage” (The Song of the Hujia), by the poet Cen Shen (715-770).°°' Here an 
imagery of the sad and sorrowful timbre of the flute, played by red-haired and blue-eyed 
foreigners in the Northern provinces, is used to convey a sense of the sadness when a dear 
friend departs for distant places. The following is an excerpt in a Japanese translation — 
“Koka no uta” — given by Ichikawa in a supplementary note: 


Albeo? WHO Fike} Pe LS e SNRIR, HAMK. ZEW CHM SSS Sic, K 
BTR C74) TEROYL CHAO HICRMET SRS), .. Billoo LOR, WwW 
WRRRES L. Alco Ctl, Hn < 2 eItA 


kimi kikazu ya, koka no koe mottomo kanashiki o. shizenryokugan, kojin fuku. kore o fuite 
ikkyoku nao imada owarazaru ni, shiisatsu su Oran seiju no ji. [...] shinzan haruka ni 
nozomu rozan no kumo, henjO yoyo shumu Oshi. tsuki ni mukatte koka, ta ga kiku wo 
yorokoban. 


Have you not heard the sad voice of the koka? It is played by the red-haired and 
blue-eyed foreigners in the Northern provinces. The soldiers sent to defend the Oran 
province lament before they even finish playing one piece ... [Leaving] Shinzan, with the 
commanding view of the clouds over the distant R6Ozan, at the border fortress there will 
be night after night with many dreams of loneliness. When the foreigners in the north 
face the moon and play their koka, who would then rejoice in listening [to this sad and 
sorrowful sound]? 


The final line of Ikkyii’s poem refers to the Shaolin temple, the legendary dwelling place 
of Bodhidharma,”* and the foreigners mentioned in this song could be an allusion to 
Bodhidharma, who himself was a foreigner in China: a possible connection between the 
sound of the flute and the teaching of Bodhidharma, but also to the emotional sides of life, 
sadness and loneliness far away from loved ones. 

The third line of Ikkyii’s poem begins with “at the crossroads” (jijigaito), and continues 
with a question about whose tune it is (ta ga uji no kyoku zo). The phrase jujigaito appears 
in Rinzai-roku, in relation to a person who has to make a choice: this way or that? In 
Rinzai-roku, Episode seven of “Sermons from the Pulpit,” this is exemplified in that one 
way leads to the Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sitra, probably written in the first century CE, 


*48 shi is a counter for long and narrow objects, like the shakuhachi. 


* DATIRIN, koka: p. 847. 

°° The word sainai (2A) means ‘on the inside of the Great Wall,’ and saigai (384+) ‘on the outside of the Great 
Wall,’ thus saij6 (28 +) refers to ‘on top of the Great Wall.’ 

°!'J. Shinshin or Shinjin, 4%, a Tang dynasty poet. The poem: J. “Koka no uta”, #J#i¥k. Shinshin lived in the 
desert in Western China for a period of his life, and based on his experiences there he wrote a collection called (in 
my translation) Poems from the Outskirts of the Great Wall (J. Saigaishi, %£4+i#,), in which the poem “Koka no uta” 
is included. 

°°? Tn Ichikawa, ed., Ikkyia Sdjun: Kyoun-shii, 1991, 426. 

°°3 Tn the Zen tradition, Bodhidharma is considered to be the founder of Zen (Chan) Buddhism in China. 
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concerning an ideal layman Buddhist named Vimalakirti,”* contemporary with Gautama 
Buddha, and the other to the Chinese layman Buddhist Fu Daishi (497-569).°° In 
Rinzai-roku one reads that the Master spoke thus: “One person came to an absolute extreme 
point in life, where there were no more roads to follow; one person was living in the midst 
of reality, surpassing all relativism. So, which is better and which is worse? And do not say 
that the former is Vimalakirti, and the latter Fu Daishi! Alas, what hardships you are in.”**° 

The ‘tune’ (kyoku) may also refer to a short section in Rinzai-roku, where the expression 
ta ga ya no kyoku carries the meaning “whose teaching.” In Episode one of the 
above-mentioned section, “Sermons from the Pulpit,” a monk asks Rinzai: “Whose doctrine 
[ta ga ya no kyoku] did you follow, to whose teaching did you succeed?”*”’ The difference 
between ya (house, style, lineage), as in Rinzai-roku, and Ikkyt’s uji (or shi: clan, family, 
family line, style, lineage), is more of nuance than meaning; in this context they both denote 
a line or school of transmission.» ® The word uji can, however, also refer to tagui, ‘a kind,’ 
‘a sort.’*? Since the poem on the whole alludes strongly to the song “Hujiage,” I interpret 
wji no kyoku as also referring to it: “a [hujia] kind of tune,” presumably the song by Cen 
Shen. 

By referring both to the reed flute of northern China, and to Rinzai-roku, Ikkyii keeps the 
double-meaning tune/teaching in the word kyoku. The final zo in the question is an 
emphasis: When you are in doubt, when you come to a crossroad, asks Ikkyii “Whose music 
is it?”>© The sound of the flute, i.e., the correct doctrine, is not known anymore even at the 
temple Shaolin. The shdrin monka (in Japanese the name of the temple is pronounced 
Shorin-ji) refers to Bodhidharma’s followers, i.e., all the Zen Buddhist denominations, 
saying that among them there is no longer anyone who knows this sound (chi-in o zessu), 
nobody who understands the right teaching: those who know have ceased to be.**! 

I find this poem to be an example of a very complex structure of allusions. The 
shakuhachi seems to have an emotional side for Ikkyi, but it also appears as if the playing 
of shakuhachi would be a way to reach enlightenment. However, the main issue for Ikkyti is 
the doctrine, the right path to follow. This connection between Zen and the shakuhachi must 
of course have been a perfect match for the komusod. Even though the Zen-shakuhachi 
connection is not explicit in any of the texts surrounding the komusd, it seems rather 
obvious that they did in fact imply this connection: at the beginning of the komuso tradition, 
the monks preferred to call themselves komoso, the only monk-related shakuhachi-players 
in the sixteenth century, as far as we know from extant historical records. The fact that the 


4 Yuimakitsu, #E/a4. 


°°° The Great Teacher Fu Xi (J. Fu Kyi (#, 497-569). 

8 Triya, transl., Rinzai-roku, 2010, 26-27. (bk. he: KMRL CHK, TAI, MOPED BEWICREL CL BIER IEN 
HEA ZiBld%e CAIRO S DICE DOV OMMeHMATHIOS, ST. CEGAED, EEEDFo TSM, HF 
lAMEMRRETE, BRIMIALR EE LIE I EMS, PHC, 1). 

%°7 Triya, transl., Rinzai-roku, 2010, 16-17. (2%, —: (4 "PIN -KENORELEI, EK, ENOMEMDNE LED. 1). 
In the original in Rinzai-roku it reads fii"Aseacdh ‘as /e\id ba, and in Ikkyi’s poem the part :#£lHH would then be 


‘whose doctrine.’ 
558 


The same wording is used in poem No. 157, with reference to a ‘long flute’ (Rif iff~sECOtHS), where 
Ichikawa Hakugen has the reading ta ga uji no kyoku zo. The phrasing ‘whose style,’ ta ga fu no fue (i#)#\ifi) appears 
in No. 779, and ta ga ya no kyoku (i#:3et) in No. 796. (Ichikawa, ed., Ikkya Sojun: Kyoun-shi, 1991, 319, 380-381). 
5°? Morohashi Vol. 6: shi (i&), p. 835. (Biv). 

5° KOGO, zo: p. 1498-99. 

%8! Ichikawa, ed., Ikkyit Sdjun: Kyoun-shit, 1991, 296. 
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komoso were low-ranking beggar-monks (cf. Chapter 6) must have been of less importance 
compared to the possiblility of making this Zen-shakuhachi connection. 

In “Kyotaku denki” Fuke is portrayed with references to his famous saying (my0to-rai 
myoto-da, anto-rai anto-da, ...), and the ringing of his bell. According to the legend, it was 
the bell of Fuke that gave rise to the kyotaku tradition, i.e., the shakuhachi tradition. This 
bell is mentioned in the Rinzai-roku, and related to in two of the three poems by Ikkyt that I 
quote below. Fuke asked people in the streets to give him a monk’s robe, which they did, 
but Fuke did not accept it. Rinzai heard about this, and ordered a coffin to be made. Rinzai 
gave the coffin to Fuke with the words “Here, I have made you a monk’s robe.” Fuke took 
the coffin on his shoulders, and went off saying: “Rinzai made me a monk’s robe. 
Tomorrow I will go to the East Gate and die there.” The next day, everybody had gathered 
at the East Gate, but Fuke said, “I will not do it today. Tomorrow I will go to the South Gate 
and die there.” This continued for three days, and no one believed him anymore; on the 
fourth day not a single person had come. Fuke went into the coffin, and asked a passer-by to 
nail the lid firmly. Soon the rumour spread, and people gathered. They opened the lid of the 
coffin, but Fuke had vanished. In the air, the gradually fainter sound of a bell was all that 
could be heard.” In poem Number 111 of Kyéun-shii, Ikkyii makes allusions to this bell. 


SAT EE ALA Ih FRIOREA lk tld 7e vin ze LY kenmon no kydgai, hanahada tan nashi, 
We ev bk & FE heel e OU THL. atakamo seisei in-in to shite samu(ke)shi. 
PLE PLEO RFE fuke rokan no katsu shudan, 


ABUSE EN OS ICAL CHES EWIF Ic, kaze ni washite tozaisu, gyoku-rankan ni. 


The realm of the senses, is indeed an elusive thing, 

As if it was a clear voice, faintly in the cold. 

The old man Fuke used lively methods, 

[The bell] hanging from the noble railing, [ringing] in harmony with the wind. 


The first stanza refers to the boundaries (kydkai) of the senses, but the word kydgai can 
also mean one’s own environment and circumstances, i.e., the world as each individual 
experiences it through what we can see and hear (kenmon). To the utmost extent (hanahada), 
this world has no ends (tan nashi); there are no places where we can get a firm grip on it. 
The clear voice faintly in the cold refers of course to Fuke’s bell, implying also a sense of 
chill in the body (samukeshi). The methods (shudan) of the old man (r6-kan) were full of 
energy and life (katsw). In the last stanza, again the bell of Fuke is alluded to: it hangs 
(tozaisu) on the railing (rankan) of noble origin, ornamented, or belonging to a person of 
high rank (gyoku-), and it hits the railing harmonizing (washite) with the wind (kaze), i.e., 
each time when there is a burst of wind. In this poem Ikkyi aligns the borders of the world 
of our senses with the bell of Fuke. This bell was, through his various means and deeds, a 
way to wake people to realize the real essence of the world. Ichikawa Hakugen notes that 
the last two characters in the first stanza, meaning “no ends” (#€ii) could also carry the 
meaning of the circle image often used by Zen monks to describe the essence of 
enlightenment and the true shape of the mind.*™ 


°° Triya, transl., Rinzai-roku, 2010, 175-177. 
%8 Tkkyii, Kyoun-shii, No 111, Ichikawa, ed., Ikkyii Sojun: Kyoun-shi, 1991, 306. 
°4 Ichikawa, ed., Ikkyit Sojun: Kydun-shii, 1991, 306. (—FU#iI). 
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The bell of Fuke is referred to also in poem Number 126, titled “Praising Fuke.’ 


GR LL A AS VT PELL Te ARAL tokusan rinzai déan o ikan, 

EF TH RUE SEF THT D JBLBELIC TEARS < gaishi no fiiten ni gunshit odoroku. 
ASU IZ TE & FCB ABREU zadatsu rytibd, haiketsu dshi, 
AUN & SeBaFe OP AIBN TD FERRO TH, wamei in-in tari, horei no koe. 


What if Tokusan and Rinzai were to travel with him, 

People in the streets and towns would be surprised by his crazy words and conduct. 
Many of the monks who died sitting or standing can not compete with him, 

The voices of the Buddha bells, faintly, ringing in harmony. 


Here Ikkyii is making a direct comparison with two monks, Tokusan (782-865)°°° and 
Rinzai, known for their fierce ways of conducting their teaching. What if they were to travel 
together, what would that be like (ddan o ikan)? Well, people who gathered in the streets 
and the towns they visited would be surprised by Fuke’s crazy words and conduct (fiiten).°*’ 
In the third stanza Ikkyi' compares the parting of Fuke with the (more or less spectacular) 
parting of many Zen monks before him, whether they were sitting or standing.’ Many of 
them (shi) have shortcomings (haiketsu) compared with Fuke in this respect. I would 
interpret the last stanza as denoting a number of bells dedicated for use in front of the 
Buddha (hdrei), i.e., a number of denominations, ringing in harmony with Fuke’s bell, 1.e., 
the true learning, which can be heard faintly, i.e., even though it is the true learning, it is not 
the mainstream learning of Zen Buddhism. Ikkyti praises Fuke’s eccentric and odd ways of 
teaching, including the way he parted this world, and holds him above the more famous 
monks mentioned here. 

Ikkyti was a Rinzai Zen Buddhist, but even within this school, he seems to have had an 
especially keen eye for Fuke. In the last poem I quote here, Ikkyt allocates to Fuke’s style a 
position at the centre of Zen Buddhism, which would be in line with my interpretation of the 
previous poem. Poem Number 588 in Kyoun-shi, “Fuke the Monk,” reads like this: 


inseam ED ET SC UG aE eam (S, WYSE CHT giron wa mydtd mata anto 

EHP ENG IEA AK EMD (ENB IS A % RISE DS. rozen no saryaku wa hito o urewa-shimu. 
TES A aE HED HO Ja, ko-6 kon-rai no fiten kan, 

See ale SEE CO — ILE. shiimon nendai no ippiiryil. 


The dispute is the “light head and dark head,” 

The old Zen monk’s thoughts make people troubled. 

From old times until now, the crazy words and conduct of this man, 
Have been one and the same tradition of our doctrine through the ages. 


The first stanza includes a quote of Fuke’s famous saying (cf. Section 4.1) as it is told in 
the Rinzai-roku: “Attacked from the light I hit back in the light, attacked from the dark I hit 
back in the dark ...” The connection to Fuke is obvious, as well as the fact that Ikkyt holds 


365 Ikkyi, Kyoun-shii, No 126, Ichikawa, ed., [kkyii SOjun: Kyoun-shi, 1991, 310-311. Fuke 0 sansu (#7#1(t). 

5° ©, Te-shan, known for his hard discipline, often hitting the disciples with a stick. Tokusan Senkan (filet). 

°67 Tt reads Jali but I assume this is an alternative writing of #U#i, meaning ‘insanity,’ or generally an abnormal 
mental condition. Also in poem 588 below. 

58 How a Zen monk dies is one aspect of his teaching. 

°® Tkkyii, Kyoun-shii, No 588, Ichikawa, ed., Ikkyii Sdjun: Kydun-shii, 1991, 366. Fuke Osho (3#{tAivi). I have also 
consulted Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 220. 
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Fuke’s awkward ways of conduct in high esteem. Even though the scheme of the old Zen 
monk (r6zen no saryaku) confuses people (hito o urewa-shimu), the crazy conduct (futen)”° 
of Fuke (kan refers here simply to a ‘man’) has been the same through the ages (nendai), 
from old times until now (ko-6 kon-rai), and this is the one and only tradition (ippurya) of 
the doctrine (shumon); I interpret this as ‘our’ doctrine from Ikkyi’s point of view. 

The author Takeda Kyoson (cf. page 162) interprets this poem in a different way. He 
asserts that Fuke’s crazy behaviour is a way to wash off the vulgar and worldly-minded 
aspects of the Zen doctrine (zenmon), and add elegance to the essence of Zen (zen no 
honshitsu ni miyabiyakasa o ataeru). He also adds a sociological interpretation of Ikkyti’s 
writing: He reads nendai as “in our time,” reaching a conclusion that what Ikkyii wants to 
say is that Fuke pretended his awkward ways, and that it is only by taking an oblique 
position that one can cut into a society turned into strife, which was the situation in Japan 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century.°’' This is a possible interpretation, but my 
belief is that Ikkyi was more concerned about the doctrine as such, in a philosophical 
manner, rather than its social aspects. I am not convinced that Ikkyti perceived ‘vulgarism’ 
and worldly-mindedness as something that should be washed off and replaced with elegance. 
On the contrary, I believe that Ikkyii would embrace these aspects of life, as something that 
holds the essence of Zen. Some of Ikkyii’s more colloquial writings give an indication of 
this, for example the following poems, in translation by R. H. Blyth: 


Shakamuni, Tell a lie, 
That mischievous creature, And you fall into Hell. 
Having appeared in the world, Then what will happen to Buddha 
Misled, alas, Who contrived 
How many people! ids Things that do not exist. 3S 


The mind remaining 

Just as it was born,— 
Without any prayer 

It becomes the Buddha. >” 


Ikkyi seems to have been instrumental in creating the connection between Fuke, 
shakuhachi, and Zen, but there are no historical records of Ikkyt actually playing the 
shakuhachi, apart from what we may interpret as circumstantial proof in some of his 
colloquial poems (cf. Section 7.2 below). 

As a comparison and in contrast to the writings of Ikkyi, some other sources, which were 
more or less contemporary with Ikkyi, were ‘rejected’ by the early komuso. I argue that this 
probably was due to the fact that these sources did not constitute sufficient support for the 
existence of the komuso. 


57 See poem Number 126 above. (iii). 


Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 220. 

°? Blyth, Zen and Zen Classics: Vol. Five, 1974, 164. (PGE VR VETDS & ODEO CTHIES DAEE LAT SPR). 
53 Thid., 165. (WREDEBOS ABDSSORGIZES CED, SLEMOMICEA). 

4 Thid. (ZDEAXILI ENKEBSODDIZBHIEFT ETHARSRL). 
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4.5.2 Sixteenth Century: Taigen-sho and Popular Songs 


4.5.2.1 Taigen-sho 


Taigen-sho is a treatise on gagaku, the Japanese court music, of which the shakuhachi was 
part up to the middle of the ninth century. After that, the court music was reformed and the 
shakuhachi disappeared (cf. Section 3.2). Taigen-shd was written in 1512, by the court 
music performer Toyohara Sumiaki. In this treatise there is one chapter devoted to the 
shakuhachi, where the older history of the shakuhachi and its position in the music world of 
that time is explained. This chapter can therefore be regarded as the oldest historical survey 
of the shakuhachi. It was most likely known by the Edo-period literate public, including the 
komuso-to-be, but it is not referred to in the invention of a tradition in the Edo period. In the 
twentieth-century secondary writings it is, however, often referred to. In Taigen-sho, the 
shakuhachi is connected to Buddhism, to the court, including Shotoku Taishi, and also to 
the early stages of NO music, i.e., dengaku. The Taigen-shd was an attempt by Toyohara to 
save a record of the music guild in the midst of the crisis that had dawned on classical music 
after the Onin no ran, the War of Onin.” This civil war began in 1467, and continued 
around the capital until 1477, after which it spread out into the provinces, where the battles 
continued until the close of the fifteenth century. The Ashikaga shogunate indulged in 
luxury, and the Imperial House was poverty-stricken. Neither were attacked because they 
were deemed impotent, and did not constitute any danger. The imperial poverty reached its 
nadir around 1500, when there was not even enough money to bury the deceased emperor, 
and no money for the ceremony to inaugurate his sucessor.°”° Under these circumstances 
Toyohara tried to save the court music from extinction and oblivion. Connections to older 
history, Shotoku Taishi, to the court in general, and of course to the No theatre that was 
admired by the warrior class, must have had high priority on his agenda. 

Both Taigen-sho and the three-hundred-years earlier Kyokun-sho relate an obscure origin 
of the shakuhachi, in all likelihood connected to the statements in Kydkun-sho that the 
shakuhachi was played by sarugaku — monkey music — performers. According to this story, 
the shakuhachi was made out of the humerus of a monkey. 


In a book it is said that a long time ago, in the western provinces, [some] shakuhachi 
player found the sound of the monkey to be felicitous, and took one shaku eight sun of 
the humerus to make a shakuhachi, and for the first time played it.-” 


In Taigen-sho, this story is further developed, saying that the sound of a monkey in the 
mountains of a western country in China was so appealing that no one who heard it could 
hold his or her tears back, and it moved people to a will to comply with the Buddhist path. 
Princes left the Imperial House, all the noblemen left their official duties and secluded 


3 KOKUGO, Vol. 15, toyohara sumiaki: p. 39. 

576 Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (1931), 1985, 368-369. 

577 Koma Chikazane, Kydkun-shd (1233), 1973, 156. (HP, R/V. HY PI 7 VR BR, A DOL, 
RIG IRF EF. FUT V7 vt. +). 
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themselves at mountain temples; from monks to merchants, all developed an understanding 
of the evanescence of life. The temples ended up with hundreds of people.°” The story 
continues, but it is enough for this study to notice that none of the twentieth-century studies 
that I have investigated relate this ‘monkey’ story, except for Kurihara. Because of the 
story’s mythical character, and its lack of any further information, the other authors 
probably felt it was a superfluous even to mention it. The story has no direct relation to any 
specific Buddhist denomination, no relation to komuso or their activities, and the relation to 
Shotoku Taishi, Jikaku Daishi, court music, and the like, had already been established. 

The other old references given in Taigen-sho are to (1) Shotoku Taishi (cf. Chapter 7); 
(2) Jikaku Daishi of the Tendai School of Buddhism (cf. Section 3.3), also mentioned in 
Kojidan, probably compiled in 1215; (3) Sadayasu Shinno (cf. Section 3.3); and (4) Genji 
monogatari (cf. Section 3.3). Apart from these above-mentioned references, there are two 
more of great interest. Firstly, (5) Zoami, a dengaku NO performer who was contemporary 
with Zeami, and in relation to him, Toyohara’s forefathers are said to have been teachers of 
shakuhachi, thus, (6) other members of the Toyohara family. Secondly, (7) Ikkyti Sojun, the 
fifteenth-century Rinzai Zen monk already discussed in relation to shakuhachi in Section 
4.5.1 above, and further in relation to the hitoyogiri shakuhachi in Section 7.2 below. 


In our family lineage, the late Kazuaki was an accomplished [shakuhachi performer]! It is 
said that he performed at ceremonies preceding hdjo-e,” lowered his head and followed 
the little creatures to the top of the mountain, where they held a feast; he played to make 
deer come closer, and when he played tens of thousands of insects would always gather. 
This is something that could not be doubted. Atsuaki, of a collateral lineage, was a 
student of Kazuaki. The dengaku performer named Zoami was also a student of Kazuaki. 
After Kazuaki’s premature death, Zoami learned from Atsuaki. Zoami discussed our 
illustrations with Atsuaki and finalized them.” 


Kazuaki died in 1441, and he was three generations before Sumiaki, 1.e., Sumiaki’s 
great-grandfather. Kamisango includes the passage above, as does the historian Hosaka 
Hirooki. In both of these writings it is stated that the dengaku performers claimed that the 
shakuhachi was their instrument, but Sumiaki asserts that this is not true.*! Zdami and his 
successors had studied with the Toyohara family, which was in possession of the original 
illustrations, but Zéami had made copies of them at the temple Higashi-yama Reizan.” 
Thus, in 1512 the shakuhachi is described as an instrument of gagaku, but also in 
competition with dengaku No performers. After Taigen-shd, and the succeeding Maikyoku 
kuden written by Toyohara Sumiaki two years before his death in 1524, there are — to my 
knowledge — no references to the shakuhachi appearing at the court, or in any similar 
circumstances. 


ats Toyohara, Taigen-shd (1512), Vol. 5, “Shakuhachi.” Also in Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 26. (tS 
I BEF DB. AVE WAP 0 7 VIR FEIT ART FAAP SPD AWD?) EA PHT. AGO T BY eh 
NURI AF * WSR IE TARA RABY 7 MENS 7 BLD EA Ob AF). 

>” A religious ceremony in which living creatures are released into ponds or the woods. 

°8° Toyohara, Taigen-shé (1512), Vol. 5, “Shakuhachi.” (#38 =/\#cHLPSERE FY 70 b ve @ BRS FY FE 
FES FERED Yb Ae FIED RACV DAKAR Ye Y bh AL ASHIRERED Y (itt 7 BAKE RK BT FY 
SEPM Mb SE 7 VERB EY GEL BOK HBF RL 7 BOK ABT De 7 EF AB). 

*8! Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 72. 
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Hosaka, “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994, 175-176. 
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At the end of the fifteenth century there are remarks about beggar-monks, komoso, 
playing the shakuhachi. In a collection of rules and regulations issued by the Ouchi clan, 
these komoso are regarded as persona non grata, and a hardly cultivated komoso is also 
depicted in the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase, a scroll painting of artisans, from 1494 (cf. 
Chapter 6). In 1500 the so-called boro-boro monks that appear in the fourteenth-century 
Tsurezure-gusa (among other texts) are also depicted in another scroll painting of artisans, 
the Shichijuichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase (cf. Chapter 5). In the early seventeenth century, 
some hundred years after Taigen-sho and these other sources, the boro-boro and komoso are 
given equal footing. Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi, discussed in Section 4.5.3 below, is probably 
the earliest source that equates these two types of monks. Before proceeding to 
Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi there are, however, a few popular appearances of the shakuhachi 
during the sixteenth century that need attention, to show the breadth of the contemporary 
shakuhachi community and what possible historical connections were turned down by the 
komuso at the time of the creation of their origins, what aspects of a possible ‘dynamic 
hearsay’ they preferred not to include. 


4.5.2.2 Popular Songs 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century the shakuhachi also appears in popular songs, for 
example in the poems in Japanese by Ikkyi Sdjun, so-called doka,** and in popular songs 
during the Muromachi period, e.g., the Ryiitatsu kouta. I discuss these in Section 7.2 below. 
Apart from these writings, there is also the more or less contemporary Kangin-shu, an 
anonymous collection from 1518, literally A Collection of Songs to be Sung Queitly. It 
precedes Ryiitatsu kouta by a couple of decades. In the preface there are two remarks about 
the shakuhachi. In one, the unknown compiler writes of “the shakuhachi as my friend,” 
when playing tunes of the four seasons, a remark that Kamisangé mentions.°* In the other, 
the compiler talks of shakuhachi as one of the instruments used in accompanying the 
songs.°*° In the collection we also find the following three songs, referring to shakuhachi. 


21 Dengaku 


RSSHEKSZRNVE, MOPED MOML, BLIEMU THOM, 1hEPBLBS SA, WOK 
CRLOR]\, Mire tbe DA, 87 


warera mo mochitaru shakuhachi o, sode no shita yori tori-idashi, shibashi wa fuite matsu 
no kaze, hana o yume to sasouran, itsumadeka kono shakuhachi, fuite kokoro o 
nagusamen. 


I have also brought my shakuhachi, which I take out from my sleeve. I blow it for a while, 
waiting, and the wind blows through the pine, scattering flowers as in a dream. How long 
should I have to play this shakuhachi, before my heart comes to ease? 


583 Didactic poems in the Japanese style waka, often with a Buddhist content. (3t3). 
3en Kitagawa, Muromachi kouta no sekai, 1991, 247. 

383 Kangin-shi (1518, anonymous), in Kitagawa, ed., Kangin-shii, Soan kouta-shi, 1991, 16. (... RAV@ KET ...). 
Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 74. 

286 Kangin-shi (1518), in Kitagawa, ed., Kangin-shii, Soan kouta-shii, 1991, 15. 


%87 Thid., 27-28. 
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The first stanza is explained as “Me, too, brought my shakuhachi” in the annotation. The 
end of the third stanza, matsu no kaze, carries a double-meaning: matsu can mean ‘pine’ as 
the character written here indicates, but it also alludes to the verb ‘waiting,’ with the same 
pronunciation. The blowing of the shakuhachi is turned to the blowing of the wind in the 
next stanza, “Is it the flowers, blowing in the wind, that are invited to the dream?” 

Kitagawa Tadahiko comments that this song could be a verse from the dengaku No piece 
“Shakuhachi no no,” a piece that exists in name only. Kitagawa further explains: “Also in 
the Kydgen piece ‘Rakuami’ there is a stanza that reads ‘I also bring the shakuhachi and 
take it out from my robe, and then I play this shakuhachi until my heart is full,’ which is 
similar to this text.”°*’ Zeami Motokiyo, the father of Nd as we know it today, was a 
sarugaku No performer. In the Sarugaku dangi there is a note about how Zeami praised 
Zoami — the dengaku No performer mentioned in Taigen-shd and one of Zeami’s 
contemporary competitors — for his excellent recitation skills in a performance of a No 
drama with the name “Shakuhachi.” 

Shakuhachi is also mentioned in some of the popular kouta: 


177 Kouta 
BomORVE, Micke D ERIP4TTS. KL PHD 
toga mo nai shakuhachi o, makura ni katari to nage-atete mo, sabishiya hitori-ne 


The shakuhachi is without any blame, yet I throw it at my pillow with a cracking sound, 
But, nevertheless, I sleep by myself. How lonesome! 


The shakuhachi does not have anything to be rebuked for, and still the poet/singer throws 
it at the pillow. The sound is a short, hard sound, described with the onomatopoeic word 
katari, indicating that it was a wooden pillow, used to put under the neck in order not to 
affect the hair styling. Here the words makura ni katari could also be read with the 
double-meaning of “talking to the pillow,” further enhancing the sense of loneliness. But, 
tossing the shakuhachi does not help to take away the lonely feeling of sleeping alone. 


276 Kouta 
OLMIFED, MPADORU ED, MESO, RSH 
matsu to fukedomo, uramitsutsu fukedomo, hen nai mono wa, shakuhachi ja 


I play when I wait for my loved one, I play when I feel bitter and hateful, 
But, the shakuhachi does not help a bit! 


The verb matsu, which appears also in song 21 above, refers here to waiting for a loved 
one, or waiting with a heart full of love-stricken emotions, and the poet/singer plays the 
shakuhachi when in such circumstances. On the other hand s/he also plays when love has 


°88 Kitagawa, Kangin-shii, Sdan kouta-shii, 1991, 27. GES Ry Cd ROSE SVE, BED OSMDHL, co 
RNEKRE LBZ EWI, CHEWMKHMBBHS, ). 

8° Zeami Motoyoshi, Sarugaku dangi (1830), 1973, 488. Translated in Rimer and Yamazaki, On the Art of the NO 
Drama, 1984, 175-176. This piece may be the same as that to which Kitagawa refers. 

°° Kangin-shii (1518), 1991, 98-99. 

*! Thid., 142. 
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turned into hate or bitterness, grudge or resentment. In all these circumstances, that which is 
of no use, which does not help in any of these situations, is the shakuhachi. 

The aim here is not to expound on the literary qualities of these poems, but the songs are 
of a fairly simple structure, without complicated allusions to classical literature. This may 
indicate the popularity among ordinary people, not studied in the classics. 

There is one kouta in Sdan kouta-shi relating to shakuhachi. The year of completion or 
compilation is unknown, but judging from its content and style Kitagawa Tadahiko places it 
later than Kangin-shu, but slightly before the Ryitatsu kouta, i.e., approximately around the 
latter half of the sixteenth century.” 


81 Kouta 
BEX A, RIVICHB OAD Te, RA RD IEP, BO Aic 73 


uki-hito o, shakuhachi ni hori-komete, toki-doki fukaba ya, koi no kusuri ni 


The name of a lost lover, I engrave on my shakuhachi. 
Playing it from time to time, alas, as medicine for my love. 


In the two sections 4.5.1 and 4.5.2 I have indicated a number of possible connections that 
the Edo period komuso may have used in the creation of an origin. They probably made a 
connection to Ikkyt, due to his liking both for the shakuhachi and for the Zen of the monk 
Fuke. All of these instances, however, relate to the shorter and popular hitoyogiri 
shakuhachi, and the heavier root-end instrument that came to be the instrument used by the 
komuso had yet not developed. In the next section I turn to a discussion of connections 
between the Edo period komuso and the earlier monastic types, komosé and boro-boro, 
which are evident in historical records. 


4.5.3 Seventeenth Century: Hayashi Razan and Early komuso Documents 


4.5.3.1 Hayashi Razan and Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi 


The impact of Yoshida Kenk6o’s fourteenth-century work Tsurezure-gusa (Essays in 
Idleness) on contemporary society should not be taken too lightly. Linda H. Chance, a 
scholar on Japanese language and literature, states that Tsurezure-gusa had already attracted 
attention from various quarters prior to the seventeenth century. Participation in 
commenting on Kenk6o’s work, “extended to a variety of social classes whose motives in 
laying claim to the text, the version of the past it would represent, and the hold on the future 
it could have were many.” It is not a far-fetched thought that the newly born komusé of 
the first half of the seventeenth century were keen on finding a connection to this text. A 
text that was not written in Chinese, but in the more accessible hiragana syllabic, had been 


a2 Kitagawa, Muromachi kouta no sekai, 1991, 251-252. 
53 soan kouta-shit (late 16th century, anonymous), in Kitagawa, ed., Kangin-shii, Soan kouta-shii, 1991, 184. 
5°47 inda H. Chance, “Constructing the Classic: ...,” 1997, 41. 
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a requirement in order to teach a new commoner audience in the early seventeenth century, 
and Tsurezure-gusa, written by a man as it was, became the natural choice for 
commentators and teachers of the time, according to Haruo Shirane.°”’ Chance asserts that 
“[t]here were many earnest ventures to bridge the gap in material and textual knowledge 
between Kenko’s fourteenth-century contemporaries and his new fans, both townspeople 
and samurai,”°”° and the first commentary was published in 1604, authored by Hata Sdha.*”” 
There is, to my knowledge, no comment about the boro or komo in this text, and the earliest 
reference that equates these monastic types is in Hayashi Doshun Razan’s annotation to the 
original text, Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi, dated 1621.°°* The original Tsurezure-gusa — in itself 
and through the annotated publications — had a strong impact on people in all strata of 
society. Linda Chance comments on this in the following words. 


[Tsurezure-gusa] had served as a resource for poet-priests writing on versification or the 
theme of impermanence, for warriors and merchants seeking to mold the behavior of their 
followers, for storytellers building layers of allusion into their repertoire, and for those 
Buddhist monks who were willing to use a secular source to echo their teachings.” 


Hayashi Razan refers to the boro-boro that appear in Episode 115 of Tsurezure-gusa (cf. 
Chapter 5), and after having stated that the boro-boro in Tsurezure-gusa also appear in the 
book Boro-boro no sdshi (cf. Section 5.2), he connects the boro with the sixteenth-century 
komoso (cf. Chapter 6). 


After [the boro-boro] there appeared monks called komos6, not looking like monks, not 
looking like laymen, and not looking like ascetic monks, carrying a sword, playing 
shakuhachi, and with a straw mat on their backs. They walked around the streets, 
stopping at people’s doors begging. The tradition has it that this is the style of the 
boro-boro. 


This section appears to be a reiteration of the commentary on the beggar-monks komos6 
that appear in one of the Muromachi period scroll paintings of artisans, the Sanjiini-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase (cf. Section 6.1 below) from 1494, a scroll painting with which 
Hayashi most likely was familiar. In the quote above, Hayashi equates the boro-boro monks 
with the komoso0, by asserting that the komos6 were playing shakuhachi, begging at people’s 
doors, and then concluding that this is the way of the boro-boro. 


°° Shirane, “Introduction,” 2000, 10. 

5°67 inda H. Chance, “Constructing the Classic: ...,” 1997, 42. 

°°7 A physician, who wrote the commentary Tsurezure-gusa jumydin-shd (kw tbe). (BRE, 1550-1608). 
Nihon jinmei daijiten, accessed from Japan Knowledge on February 28, 2011. 

= Hayashi Doshun Razan (#iH 4H 1583-1657). First name Nobukatsu (fal). Razan was a prominent Confucian 
scholar who exercised a heavy influence on the Confucian doctrine during the Edo period in Japan as a propagator 
of the Neo-confucian shushigaku (ALF). (GES EFRE). 

According to Linda Chance, Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi was printed in 1667. (Linda H. Chance, “Constructing the 
Classic: ...,” 1997, 42). 


°° Ibid., 41. 
£00 Hayashi Razan, Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi (1621), 1968, 124. 
(HG BEB ISA XA RICHI ER OOMESMATRE SMATIURE SAATAS ES LRNEREROICE LAS 


BOUMRe SY FAOMAICMCWEES 6 SAIEA% % OVE BMAD). 
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Hayashi continues his comments about the boro-boro in Tsurezure-gusa, stating that they 
have thrown away worldly affairs, seemingly following the way of Buddha, but that at the 
same time they are filled with egotism (gashii fukaku) and have a liking for strife (tosd 
konomu), which in content follows what Yoshida Kenko writes in the original text. Hayashi 
continues by asserting that the boro-boro are poor people, trying not to be noticed (benjin = 
mienu hito), begging for scraps (issen o ete), and bringing home (osamuru) a handful 
(ichiitsu). Since they like fighting, they do not give much regard to the possibility that they 
could die suddenly, and it is as if they threw themselves into trouble (higa no hi ni iru ga 
gotoshi). They do have a reputation of practicing the way of Buddha, but think little of 
worldly teaching.©' In Episode 115 of Tsurezure-gusa two boro-boro meet in a duel, 
because one of them wishes to take revenge on his teacher, who was killed by the opponent 
in this episode. Yoshida Kenko finds this wish for revenge, with one’s own life at stake, to 
be an appealing characteristic of the boro-boro. Hayashi evaluates Yoshida Kenko’s 
appreciation of the boro-boro in the following words: 


Kenko values the frankness with which the boro-boro took revenge for his master, 
willingly giving up his own life. That is the essence of this episode. Those who forget to 
take revenge for their masters and fathers, and run away to places where a warrior would 
not go, they are inferior to the character of the boro-boro.” 


Hayashi, as the Confucian he is, gives ample respect to the willingness of the boro-boro 
to sacrifice their own lives: “Retainers should be loyal and show respect to their masters. ... 
In case of a serious situation for the master, it is the duty of a retainer to sacrifice his own 
life.” 

Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi was written in 1621, published in 1648, and printed in 1667. 
Considering the facts that (1) Hayashi Razan was one of the most influential Confucianists 
connected to the central authorities (bakufu), and (2) Tsurezure-gusa was one of the most 
influential books of the early Edo period, it seems highly unlikely that Razan’s commentary 
to Tsurezure-gusa should not have been known before its publication in 1648. My 
hypothesis is that this was the case, and from that assumption I argue that the positive 
evaluation of the boro-boro in Razan’s writing, and in effect also of the komos6, were 
known, and highly welcomed, by the early seventeenth-century komuso. 


4.5.3.2 Early komuso Documents and Early Historical References 


Even before Hayashi Razan’s commentary, there is one document that relates to the origins 
of the komus6. This document was written in 1598, by a monk called Isshi Oshd.°™ Having 
written it, he gave it to the nineteenth head monk of Reih6-ji, one of the three main temples 


Ol bid. (BIC ZTOMEMOS b ¥ CHIC MEG CHIC-MEBSUSGAR) -AIET SC LEMS OBS lee COAT 
HIRD KICADS & MALES S BHI SN EMMI ES CE DUH OKDEMASZSOBCEEDBINY SHE), 

6 Thid., 124. (£44 2 DEMO 7 DICH W 6 OTHE FSC LOVE FES EEL NS MO ABZ OHO ADBR 
Pihe RNRKOO, EU AMEICITIXL SIKIEAR AOASEICBEND), 

63 Hayashi Razan, Shunkan-shd, 1975, 128. (HY VAY, BABI YP LI YD ARAL. I HRB 
END AN, H/BY, ). 

604 Ri, 
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of the Edo period Fuke sect. It should, however, be noted that Nakatsuka in his research 
found that the three main temple (Reih6-ji and Ichigetsu-ji around Edo, and Myoan-ji in 
Kyoto) at this time were nothing more than lodges for mendicant monks. The document is 
in the possession of Kokoku-ji, the temple that was established by Hotto Kokushi, who 
according to legend brought the shakuhachi to Japan from China in the middle of the 
thirteenth century (cf. Section 4.1 above). In the text there are passages referring to Fuke as 
well as Hotto Kokushi. There are references to shakuhachi, and to the four devoted men that 
Gakushin (Hotto Kokushi) supposedly brought with him. Furthermore, one reads: “There 
are not many who do their practice, and it is only [for me] to preserve the religious precepts; 
... nine out of ten are not devoted to following the original doctrine. They just run from east 
to west in vain, roaming around from door to door,”®” indicating a lack of interest in any 
sincere religious activities. Interesting enough, however, is the fact that the word komu, 
written with the characters i#€, appears together with ‘true origin’ (hongen), ‘nature’ 
(shizen), and the four devouted men who supposedly followed Hottd Kokushi back to Japan 
(yonin). At the end, the author dedicates the text to the head monk Sando Mugetsu, adding 
the title Komusd.° The names of Fuke and Hottd Kokushi also appear in the text, and this is 
probably the earliest record of komus6, Fuke and Hotto Kokushi being mentioned together. 

Considering their (lack of sincere) activities, it seems highly plausible that those who 
took part as komuso6 at the time were more interested in having a function that they could 
fulfill at their own will. The sect, if it was so systemized as to be called a sect, is referred to 
as komu shizen. Nakatsuka interprets this in such a fashion, that the name may have been, if 
there was at all a need for a name at the time, komu-shu or komu shizen-shi, meaning the 
Komu sect or Komu Natural sect. The name Fuke sect is, however, not used. 

The word komuso, written with the characters 1#4, meaning ‘old nothingness monk,’ 
appears in the Keichd kenmon-shi,°” a collection of anecdotes in ten volumes by Miura 
Joshin (1565-1644), from the time when Tokugawa Ieyasu entered Edo until 1614°* — the 
nineteenth year of the Keicho era — which was also the year that the “Keicho okite-gaki” is 
supposed to have been authored. According to the references, the work is dated 1614, but it 
also relates events from 1624—1644. It is therefore difficult to conclude when this reference 
is from. In the same text, the story about the ruffian Otori Itsubei (cf. Section 3.2.4) is told, 
with reference to the shakuhachi of a komuso (ar fe) 0? 

In 1628 a text referred to as “Kaidd honsoku” (The Kaid6d Rules), also mentioned in 
Section 4.3.1 above, was written. This text comes seven years after Hayashi Razan had 
written his Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi, and thirty years after the text by Isshi Osho. The text 
begins with Hottd Kokushi, recounting that he brought with him four devoted men when he 
returned to Japan. It says that the “Kaidod honsoku” comes from Yura in Kii no Kuni, where 
Kokoku-ji, the temple established by Hotté Kokushi, is located.°'? The text is in a 
question-answer style, beginning with where the komo (komosé) comes from, referring to 


65 Translated from Nakatsuka’s comment. Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 269-270. (& 
D CHES SRHBTD LS MALE ROD AL TEAK E 0 SHMUS HL OIUIS ARE OATC HOES, HOE PEIEZE LC A OMI I OA). 
°° Thid., 269. (AR HEME As LIE AE), 

7 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 191. 

68 NIPPONICA and ENCYCLOP: keichd kenmonshi. (Accessed on May 26, 2011). (BEE BIE /Si¥eD). 

6° Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 191. 

$1 Present day Wakayama prefecture and the southern parts of Mie prefecture. 
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the honsoku, the basic doctrine of the monks, i.e., Fuke’s mydtd-rai mydto-da, ... “Where 
does the komo come from? It says ant6-rai ya, so did they come from a dark country? It 
says mydto-rai ya, so did they come from a light country? The hat that the komo wear looks 
suspicious! It is called a tengai,” and so on, explaining regulations about clothing, and, not 
the least, their “priceless treasure,” the shakuhachi.°'' Nakatsuka argues that the deep 
basket-type hat, tengai, which is referred to in some versions of the “Keicho okite-gaki’ did 
not come into common use until the 1760s (cf. Section 4.2.2.2 above). Nakatsuka’s 
argument is based on the lack of images or explanations indicating the use of a braided hat 
that covers the whole face before the 1760s, and he concludes that this deep basket-type of 
hat was not in use before the wood-block prints by Suzuki Harunobu. The hat referred to 
here is named tengai, but it is explained only as a kasa, the normal bamboo shade common 
in East Asia.°’? There is a reference to the temples of the various komosé factions (cf. 
Section 4.3.1 above), and the document is signed with boro.°'’ Before the listing of temples, 
there is a poem that reads: 


RIV) FP AF VERY AS 
‘EE = WAR? WBA OM 
shakuhachi no, koe no uchi naru, kakurega wa, 


miyagino ni fuku, haru no kaze ka na. 


The inner-most hiding place of the shakuhachi sound, 
Is it maybe the spring wind that blows over the Miyagi plains? 


This poem seems to allude to another one by the komoso in the 1494 scroll painting of 
artisans with attached poems, Sanjini-ban Shokunin uta-awase, discussed in Chapter 6 
below, which ends by suggesting that it is not the spring breeze that blows, but the 
shakuhachi of the komoso. 


4.5.4 Conclusions 


From the texts and documents discussed above, the komus6 of the Edo period made use of 
dynamic hearsay, obscure citations, in order to carve out their own origin. The fact that they 
were nobility of the warrior class is clear from the later documents, especially — and almost 
over-stated — in the “Keichd okite-gaki.” As indicated in Section 4.3, their activities in the 
cities were more and more inclined towards worldly affairs. There is no substantiating 
evidence to prove that the komus6 were knowledgeable about the content of the Taigen-sho, 
but it would at least seem plausible that they were. None of the texts or documents relating 
to komus6 carry any reference to this work, or any other work to which the Taigen-shd 


611 “k aidd honsoku” in Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryit shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 271. (Mil? A DHF V7 a, Wega 
th, WAS A BASIDKIL, WYSE Sik, DEP DAY YO UEAAB ARAL YR RESUS.) 

6? Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 271. (2€7 ALY IVEAREA RA, YUE FEY). 
613 Thid., 271-274. 

64 Thid., 272. 
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refers second-hand, which is an indication that the aim of the komuso was to find a suitable 
origin that fit their purposes. 

In the document written by Ishi Osho of 1598 and in the “Kaidd honsoku” there is a mix 
of names for the monks. In the former, the word komuso is used, but that word is not used in 
“Kaido honsoku.” The reason for not using komus6 could be one of the following two: (1) 
the monks were not in agreement about what to call themselves, or (2) after Hayashi 
Razan’s text, the monks preferred to employ the words used in the reference by this highly 
esteemed Confucian scholar to a work of high authoritative status, Yoshida Kenko’s 
Tsurezure-gusa. The second conclusion builds on my hypothesis that the content of Razan’s 
commentary Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi was more or less publicly known in the 1620s. 

The fact that the komuso were not generally known as such in Shichiku shoshin-shi of 
1664 is indicative that they had not, at that time, become a larger and unified group of 
samuari-monks, and even less so in the early seventeenth century. However, the fact that 
Hayashi Razan had heard of komos6, and equated them with boro, indicates that they may 
have been known within the governmental bodies of the early Edo period. We can only 
guess what reasons Razan had to equate the boro and the komoso, but that the monks used 
his text for their own purposes seems evident. 

Razan does not refer to komuso, as in Isshi Osh6’s text from 1598. The word komusod 
does not appear again until the 1664 Shichiku shoshin-shu and the 1677 memorandum — 
apart from the short remarks in Keichd kenmon-shi of 1614 or 1624-1644 (cf. Section 
4.5.3.2 above). These facts, thus, constitute a strong indication that the name komusd was 
not clearly defined until the latter half of the seventeenth century. The extant documents do 
not support a notion that the komos6 developed into komuso, or that the komuso took over 
the position of the komoso. It seems more plausible that the komusé adopted the activities of 
the komos0, 1.e., to play shakuhachi while begging, for their own purposes. Thus, the change 
from komoso to komuso was not a fusion, but an appropriation of activities; the komoso lost 
their livelyhood and became extinct. Chapter 6 contains a thorough analysis of the komoso, 
which indicates that the komoso and the komuso had quite different characteristics. 

Assuming that Nakatsuka’s thorough research constitutes historical facts, there seems to 
be but one conclusive explanation to the legendary background of the komus6 monks in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century: already in the Azuchi-Momoyama period 
(1568-1598), the number of rdénin increased, and in a quest for an existence, the masterless 
samurai found a suitable position in presenting the appearance of outcast mendicant monks, 
komoso. As I show in Chapter 6 below, the komoso cannot be said to have been serious, 
devout Buddhists, and they were far more on the lower side of the contemporary society. In 
order to carve out an existence, a way to support themselves, the ronin began creating an 
origin that would give them a more respectable position. 

A possible interpretation of the force behind the creation of an origin, thus, is one of a 
dire need. The circumstances that led to the writings by Isshi and the issuance of the “Kaido 
honsoku,” i.e., the Poietic Processes in the creation of a dynamic hearsay, could well have 
been fed by earlier appearances, e.g., in Ikkyti Sojun’s poems, of authoritative individuals, 
who were too obscure or too far away in history to be traceable. Fuke, mentioned in 
Rinzai-roku, and held in high esteem by Ikkyi, was perfect as a komosé model, but by using 
the near phonetic-equivalent reading komus0, Isshi may have attempted to elevate the status 
of the beggar-monks he probably knew first-hand. The Poietic Processes that resulted in the 
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“Kaidd honsoku” are, on the other hand, more closely related to Razan. Even though a 
Monk of Nothingness and Emptiness, i.e., a komuso, has the proper Buddhist connotations, 
to use Razan as an identifiable but obscure source must have been of greater weight since 
the group was yet not acknowledged or commonly recognized. The older written references 
to Fuke and Hottod Kokushi should then be regarded as identifiable sources, but the 
connection between them is still kept in obscurity, i.e., Type 2 of Morinaga’s classification. 
The dynamic force of the Poietic Processes behind these texts did not materialize fully in 
the Esthesic Dimension until the central authorities, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century (cf. Section 4.2.1), felt a need to recognize the komuso. 


KOK OK 


The komuso6 thus created an origin, with reference to boro and komoso, and it was not 
until the twentieth century, more than sixty years after their abolition, that Nakatsuka 
questioned their origin. Even though this process was initiated by Mikami Sanji, and 
continued by Kurihara Kota, Nakatsuka disclosed the width of the ‘betrayal.’ 

Interestingly enough, however, the notion of boro and komoso as the predecessors of the 
komuso is still vividly alive today. In the two succeeding chapters I investigate the historical 
material pertaining to these two types of monks. In most of the twentieth-century writings, 
in works by both scholars and laymen, including the researchers mentioned above, the boro 
and komos6 are regarded as predecessors to the komusd, a development that supposedly 
took place during the Edo period. I argue that this is part of the creation of a dynamic 
hearsay. Intentional or not, the connections made are part of the Poietic Processes resulting 
in the creation of an older indigenous origin of the komuso after the legendary background 
had been proven false. I return to this issue in Chapter 7, after the analyses of the primary 
sources that relate to the boro-boro in Chapter 5, and the komoso in Chapter 6. 
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Chapter 5 — Constructing Tradition: 
The boro and Shakuhachi 


... it seems that [the boro] were part of the various groups 
of religious entertainers that were left undivided, and 
there is still room for further examination of the path by 
which the boro depicted in the “Shichijaichi-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase” became separated from these groups. 


Nishiyama Masaru, in lwasaki Kae, et al., ed., Shin Nihon 
koten bungaku taikei, 1999, 533. 


In writings about the shakuhachi there appear different types of monks who supposedly had 
connections to the shakuhachi or to the seventeenth-century komuso. As discussed in 
Chapter 4 above, masterless samurai made use of the central government’s fear of uprisings, 
and more or less forced through an official acknowledgement of their sect in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. It is highly likely that the komuso at an early stage — probably 
already in the former half of the seventeenth century — used preceding appearances of 
monks to create for themselves a position in society, connecting themselves to this older 
‘tradition’ (cf. Chapter 4). In this chapter I study the supposed link between the shakuhachi 
and one type of Buddhist monks in pre-Edo-period eras, the boro,°!’ and discuss the 
relevance the boro are given in twentieth-century historical studies. The boro did not play 
the shakuhachi, and yet they are referred to as a predecessor to the komuso. The aim of this 
chapter is to investigate what the boro — or boro-boro — had in common with other types of 
monks that played the shakuhachi, e.g., the komoso of the sixteenth century and the komusé 
of the seventeenth century onward. 

In music-related lexica, neither ‘boro’ nor ‘boro-boro’ are index words. Under ‘komus6’ 
one reads, however, that the komus6é probably were connected to the mid-thirteenth-century 
beggar-monks boro, even though the boro did not play shakuhachi. The explanation 
continues that the shakuhachi-playing was incorporated when the boro began to be called 
komosé (cf. Chapter 6).°'° This entry does not carry any literary references, but such can be 
found in other Japanese lexica. The definition of boro, according to the Shogakukan Kokugo 
dai-jiten (Shogakukan Japanese Dictionary), is: 


One kind of beggar monks without shaved heads. The boro were later also called komus6, 
etc., who wore a braided straw hat that covered their faces and played shakuhachi, while 
walking around begging. Boro-boro. Boron-ji.-” 


°!5 There are various ways of writing boro with kanji, but the most original seems to be #4. These characters for 
boro are further discussed in Section 5.2. 

616 HHJ, komoso: p. 409. 

°'7 KOKUGO, Vol. 18, boro: p. 222. G@2OZRM (LOUSZ5) O-fl, DBICIA, FMR DS TRIVEME EDS 
Ware LCR THEME He EE, I\EAIEA. EAA, ). 
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From both of the dictionaries it is clear that the boro did not play shakuhachi, but by 
asserting that boro later turned into or became a name for the komoso and the komuso, a 
connection to shakuhachi is implied. The references given in the Kokugo dai-jiten are from 
(1) Episode 115 of Tsurezure-gusa (Essays of Idleness), written 1330-31 by Yoshida 
Kenké,°'* and (2) Pair forty-six in the 1500 scroll painting Shichijiichi-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase (Poetry Contest Between Seventy-one Pairs of Artisans),°'” as shown in Plate 14 
below. In a commentary to the boro in one of the more recent publications of this scroll 
painting, Nishiyama Masaru makes reference to the above-mentioned sources, as well as the 
other primary sources discussed below in this chapter. Nishiyama remarks that whether the 
boro constituted a separate body of monks, and whether the commonly accepted view that 
the boro and the Fuke monks were one and the same, are two issues yet to be clarified,” a 
comment that coincides with the present study. 

In the episode in Tsurezure-gusa we read about a duel between two “boro-boro monks,” 
meeting at a gathering of prayers to Amida Buddha at Shukugahara. One of the monks was 
seeking revenge for the death of his teacher. It ends with a duel where the two monks strike 
each other down (ai-uchi) and both of them die. Yoshida Kenko concludes the following 
about what he refers to as boro-boro. 


There were no boro-boro in the past. Their origin is the boron-ji, bon-ji, kan-ji and so 
forth that we have heard of in recent times. They give the impression of having thrown 
this world away, but are in fact highly self-conscious, they give the impression of wishing 
to walk the path of Buddha, but make conflict and strife a matter of their concern. As 
self-indulgent as they may seem, and though they break the laws of the monk with little 
concern or regret, the way in which they take death easily and do not care about anything 
gives a positive view of them. In all humbleness I have written down what people say. 2 


When the boro-boro first appeared is not obvious from this passage, but “in recent times” 
must mean that it was fairly close to the completion of Tsurezure-gusa. We find an earlier 
appearance in Towazu-gatari.”” In Volume 4 the following episode is narrated. 


Writing poetry I stayed many nights and many days at places where people admire 
refinement, and [at such places], both in the capital and on the countryside, I met many 
people talking about doubtful things. There were those who said they were practitioners 
of Buddhism, resentful people who called themselves boro-boro, and I have heard stories 


$8 Tsurezure-gusa is a collection of short episodes, thoughts, and observations of contemporary society (4@&%1). 
Yoshida Kenko (#HHAeF, 1283-1352). 

5° The year 1500 seems to be the normally accepted year of completion. This is also mentioned in the program 
notes to an exhibition of scroll paintings (e-maki) at Tokushima Museum, May-—August 1999, at 
http://www.museum.tokushima-ec.ed.jp/hasegawa/exhibition/shokunin.htm (accessed in March 2009). There are 
several existing copies from the Edo period. Also in Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 28. 

620 Nishiyama Masaru, in Iwasaki Kae, et al., ed., Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase, 1999, 533. 

821 Voshida Kenko, Tsurezure-gusa (ca. 1340), 115 concluding part, 1965, 183-184. (14% % LV SSOOD HED D It 
Bic, ME (S) Wie, (EAA + ME MEE ER (O) SA FOMOEDITS CoP, MERE TH SIC WT RR < . th 
EAI, AE CLES, BORMMOARENES, MEH LT YD (L) BRDESSPKEOVSSECUMAT A 
Dit) LE >i (S) A ) HOSED, ). 

622 Towazugatari (fills v°i#) is a diary assumed to have been written by Nijo (~4, 1258-?), concubine to the 
retired emperor Go-Fukakusa (#@?#4!, 1243-1304). Fukuda Hideichi, ed., Towazu-gatari, 1982, 3. 
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about [women] who have been caught up in insincere relations [with them], but such 
relations have I not, sleeping idly alone. 


Fukuda Hideichi, the editor of this annotated publication of Towazu-gatari, says that, 
“[j]Judged from the content, it is likely that Volume 4 begins in February year two in the 
Shoo era (1289),”°* and in the introduction to Volume 5 he writes that, “Volume 4 ended 
with the break that seems to be a missing section from a time several years after the first 
year of the Einin era (1293).” The book was completed some time between 1307 and 
iaee 

There is no remark about the boro-boro playing the shakuhachi, neither in the passage 
from Tsurezure-gusa, nor in the quote from Towazugatari. Episode 115 in Tsurezure-gusa 
is often reiterated in secondary literature on the shakuhachi. The connection is made 
through the resemblance between the boro-boro in Tsurezure-gusa and other appearances of 
boro, e.g., the second reference above, Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase. In the 
succeeding sections I refer to other texts and types of monks, e.g., Boro-boro no soshi 
(discussed in greater detail in Section 5.2), and komoso (further discussed in Chapter 6). The 
type of monk referred to as muma-hijiri is also known as uma-hijiri, half monk half layman 
travelling by horse. 


5.1. The boro in Shokunin uta-awase 


The second reference, the scroll painting Shichijiichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase, is 
supposedly from 1500. In the preface to the edition of this scroll painting with poetry in the 
late Edo period text Gunshoruijii © it is stated that the paintings were originally drawn by 
Tosa Mitsunobu,®”’ and the text written by councillor Kazunaga-kyé, but that “for the 
present publication ... the paintings were drawn by a student [of Mitsunobu] ... and the 
poems and text come from the belongings of Arai Hakuseki ... written by Yashiro 
Hirokata.”*”* Here, a boro takes part in a different type of duel: In pair forty-six (Plate 14), a 
boro monk is facing a Chinese interpreter (fsi-ji) in a poetry duel. According to 
Tsurezure-gusa the boro-boro originated from the bon-ji or kan-ji, the former referring to 
Sanskrit letters and the latter to Chinese characters, implying a certain degree of reading 
ability and cultivation. Hence, this boro should have no language problems (even less the 
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> Nij6, Towazugatari (late 13" century), 1982, 279. (=+—-FOSOREOXN, HERI, BELOKE MD, WK 
SMA CHUL, SPLANTA, MICSHBICS FOMIEAD LOLS, THLE AO, Mite Mitte OAS UO Fc fT & HO 
MELT. DOMES) CHBKD LOGS EPPHITES, SA5SR) SBSH, VRAIS CMY HRS GSEY. ). 
oot Fukuda, ed., Towazugatari, 1982, 226. 
5 Fukuda, “Kaisetsu,” in Towazugatari, 1982, 371, 411-412. 
66 Gunshoruijit (1779-1819), (#R#28KE) (Classified Collection of Older Literature). 
7 4-Hetta, 27-1522. 
628 Gunshoruijii in Shinkd Gunshoruijii (Classified Collection of Older Literature, Revised Edition), 1978, 2-3. The 
diaries of Kazunaga (#2/ilid), from 1487 to 1529, still remain (YHJ, kazunagakyoki (fi), accessed on 
February 9, 2011. Arai Hakuseki (#t## 4, 1657-1725) was an Edo period Confucian scholar, and Yashiro Hirokata 
(ket uh, 1758-1841) was a scholar of National Studies (kokugaku). Also mentioned in Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 
5, 1977, 28. (G+ RA RA). 
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translator himself!); in the poems there is an allusion to a famous Chinese poem, “Feng qiao 
ye bo,” which is further discussed below in the commentary to the second set of poems (cf. 
Section 5.1.4.1). We are here presented with a person versed in the Classics. 

As discussed above, boro-boro — or boro for short — is mentioned as a predecessor to the 
komuso in modern lexica, but the connection between boro and komuso seems weak. Before 
looking at the visual and textual content of this poetry duel, Section 5.1.1 adds a few words 
about the shokunin uta-awase. 


5.1.1. About shokunin uta-awase 


The word shokunin uta-awase refers to scroll paintings of artisans with attached poems, and 
this type of scroll painting has a history that goes back to the early Kamakura period. The 
word shokunin refers in modern Japanese to craftspeople, but in medieval times the word 
was used to denote a variety of low-ranking members of society, ranging from manual 
labourers of all trades to monks, prostitutes, artists, and the like. I use the word ‘artisan’ 
here to denote all these kinds of people. There are two types of scroll paintings of artisans, 
the shokunin tsukushi and the shokunin uta-awase. The former merely contain drawings or 
paintings of various artisans, whereas the latter contain poetry contests relating to and 
presented in the voice of the depicted artisans. 

The uta-awase is a play in the form of poetry game, with two teams competing in poetry, 
and a judge who decides which of the teams came up with the better poem. This was a 
literary pastime of the aristocracy, but in the shokunin uta-awase scroll paintings the author 
puts the words in the mouth of the people — the artisans — in the painting, in the form of a 
31-syllable tanka poem,” and then adds a judgement. In the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase there are seventy-one pairs, thus a total of one hundred and forty-two artisans 
depicted, and in the six years older Sanjini-ban Shokunin uta-awase (Poetry Contest 
Between Thirty-two Artisans),°*° there are sixteen pairs facing each other totalling 
thirty-two people. 

The oldest extant shokunin uta-awase is the Tohoku-in Shokunin uta-awase from ia 
depicting people gathered for a prayer meeting, a nenbutsu-e, at the Tohoku-in in Kyoto. 
The Tsurugaoka hdjo-e Shokunin uta-awase°* is influenced by Tohoku-in Shokunin 
uta-awase, and is from the Kamakura or Muromachi period. It depicts people gathered for a 
héjo-e°* at Tsurugaoka Hachiman-gii in Kamakura. The Tohoku-in Shokunin uta-awase 
consists of five pairs, and the Tsurugaoka Shokunin uta-awase contains twelve pairs and the 


6° There are different types of Japanese poems, referred to as waka (fil) to distinguish them from Chinese poems 


or kanshi (#8), and tanka (#i#k) — short poem — one kind of waka, which has five stanzas with 5-7-5-7-7 morae 
each. See further Section 5.1.4 and footnote 660 below. 

6° This scroll painting with poems from 1494 is discussed in Chapter 6, in relation to the deliberation concerning 
komo or komosoé, another supposed predecessor to the Edo period komus6. (=+-— 7 0R# AHK4). 

31 T6hoku-in Shokunin uta-awase (FALBENRATK A). Shin-pen kokka taikan, 1993, 381-383. Ishida, Nihon no bijutsu 5, 
23. 

6 Tsurugaoka hdjd-e Shokunin uta-awase (#3WiliZE IRA). Shin-pen kokka taikan 10, 1993, 384-385. Ishida, 
Nihon no bijutsu 5, 24-25. 


$33 el: a Buddhist ceremony where animals are let free, based on the doctrine of not killing and not eating meat. 
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judge, a total of twenty-five people depicted. The following two, the above-mentioned 
Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase (abbreviated below as 32-ban) and Shichijitichi-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase (abbreviated below as 71-ban) are from 1494 and 1500 respectively. °™ 
The 32-ban is influenced by the preceeding two Shokunin uta-awase, but does not contain 
the same artisans, whereas the 7/-ban duplicates many of the artisans that appear in the 
Tsurugaoka paintings. 

Tohoku-in, Tsurugaoka, and the 7/-ban all have the themes tsuki (moon) and koi (love), 
but in the 32-ban the themes are hana (flowers) and jukkai (recollections).°° Each poetry 
duel is evaluated by a hanja, a judge. The hanja of the uta-awase scroll paintings are: for 
the Tohoku-in scroll painting a sutra calligrapher, kyd-ji; for the Tsurugaoka scroll painting 
a shinto priest, kan-nushi at Hachiman-gii; for the 32-ban scroll painting a fund-raising 
monk, kanjin-hijiri; and a mass consensus, shiigi, for the 7/-ban scroll painting. ose 

There is of course much more to be said about the appearance of the shokunin uta-awase 
scroll paintings from a sociological viewpoint (e.g., why did uta-awase become the theme 
for paintings of low-ranking artisans?), but it is beyond the scope of the present study to 
dwelve further into these matters. It is enough here to note that the monks referred to in 
various shakuhachi-related material are depicted. 


5.1.2 Shichijuichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase: boro (Number Forty-six) 


As mentioned above, the themes for this uta-awase are tsuki and koi, moon and love, stated 
at the beginning of the scroll painting. Even though a ‘judge’ is mentioned, it is not a person 
who passes judgement in this uta-awase, but rather a general consensus, shiigi.°’ The boro 
makes an appearance in pair number forty-six, in combination with a Chinese interpreter 
(tstu-ji). Each combattant has two attached poems, one for each theme, with a commentary 
added in between. 

The boro is not playing the shakuhachi, but he is equipped with some other interesting 
objects: a pair of geta wooden footwear, an umbrella, and some kind of tool stuck in his 
kimono sash (obi). It looks as if it were either a short sword, waki-zashi, or a dagger, 
tanto.°* 

In one of the publications of Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase in Gunshoruiji from 
the late eighteenth to the early nineteenth century, a comment is added regarding the colour 
of the clothing and the items they carry with them. In the comment it says: “Shakuhachi [is] 
yellow at the top, white at the end.” This is a mere assumption by whoever wrote the 
comment about the colour of the painting, and in the 7/-ban there are several other 
paintings depicting items that are similar to what the boro has stuck in his sash. In these 


®4 From the program notes for an exhibition of e-maki at Tokushima Museum, May-August 1999, at 
http://www.museum.tokushima-ec.ed.jp/hasegawa/exhibition/shokunin.htm (accessed in March 2009). Kurihara, 
quoting Santo Kydden, holds that the 32-ban is from before 1537 (Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 86). 


935 ste 
636 Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 94-102. (1%: REN + HITE + EME - RA). 
637 3: 
KR 
°8 oeta (FIEK), waki-zashi (iL), tanto (#71). 
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other paintings the comment gives the colour of “the short sword” (koshi-gatana). 
Furthermore, in Nihon no bijutsu 5, with reference to pair number forty-six in 7/-ban, Ishida 
says that “the boro let their hair grow, wore a sword, had geta on their feet, and carried a 
paper umbrella, indicating an image of the common man.”®” Also in the annotated edition 
of Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase in the New Edition of Collected Classical Japanese 
Literature Iwasaki Kae says that the boro is carrying a sword.™° From this we may assume 
that the boro in pair forty-six in the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase is in fact carrying 
a sword rather than a shakuhachi or some other instrument. 

As mentioned above, other artisans depicted in this scroll painting also wear similar cases, 
for example a hoka, %! street entertainer, in pair number forty-nine (Plate 15). One 
possibility would be that it is a case for a flute. If it is a flute, the length of the case indicates 
a short instrument, like a hitoyogiri, a shorter type of shakuhachi that was popular in the 
Muromachi period. In the painting of the hoka a handle of a sword seems to be visible, and 
the ornamental cloth at the end is similar to that which the boro has. In the quote from 
Nihon no bijutsu 5 above, a sword, geta, and an umbrella were the normal belongings for a 
commoner, which could imply that the hoka is carrying a sword. 


Plate 14: Shichijdichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase, Number 46. 


Used by courtesy of the Tohoku University Library. 


6° Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 60. 

6 Iwasaki Kae, ed., Shin Nihon koten bungaku taikei, 1999, 95. I have also consulted the image reproduced in Aoki 
Kunio, et.al., ed., Edo kagaku koten sosho, 1977, 102-103, without finding any reason to change the opinion that it 
is a sword. 

BEE. 
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From the evidence of these paintings alone, it is of course impossible to say what kind of 
tool or instrument they are carrying, but we can conclude that the boro is not carrying or 
playing anything that can be visibly identified as a musical instrument.” In Tsurezure-gusa, 
Episode 115, the two boro monks, Irooshi-b6 and Shira-boji, have a duel that is described in 
the following way by Yoshida Kenko: 


Trooshi said, “... to have a duel in here would be to dishonour this training hall. Let us go 
outside to the river beach. And all you, curious onlookers, I beg you, do not take side in 
this duel. If this incident caused much trouble [for the people involved in the prayers], it 
would only disturb the [Buddhist] service in progress.” The two men went out to the river 
beach, fought for all their powers, and pierced each other to death. 


The fact that the two boro monks in this episode without hesitation go out and have a 
duel, even killing each other, implies that they were carrying a sword of some kind, rather 


than the much less dangerous shakuhachi.°* 
Plate 15: Shichijaiichi-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase, hdka in Number 49. 


Used by courtesy of the Tohoku University 


5.1.3 Shichijdichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase: 
boro in Historical Studies of Shakuhachi 


None of the historical studies that refer to the 
Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase — some studies do 
not even mention it — discuss the possibility that the 
boro is carrying a shakuhachi; on the contrary, some 
even explicitly state that there is no reference to the 
shakuhachi in text or painting. 

Nakatsuka Chikuzen connects boro with komoso (cf. 
Chapter 6), by simply stating that, “komoso were from 
the beginning boro. In ‘Kanroji Shokunin-tsukushi 
uta-awase’ it says ‘boro,’ and in that poem it also says 
‘muma-hijiri’.” He continues by quoting Tsurezure- 
gusa, concluding that the character of the boro is well 
depicted, and also refers to the Boro-boro no soshi (cf. 
Section 5.2 below) to further expound on the character 
of these monks.°° By alluding to various aspects of the appearance of the boro he gives an 
impression of sameness, which would otherwise be difficult to achieve. Nakatsuka does not 


6 In the 32-ban there is a painting of a komoso playing shakuhachi. | return to this scroll painting in Chapter 6. 


Neither that nor any other painting of komosd indicate any weaponry, which demonstrates a difference between 
boro and komoso. 

63 Yoshida Kenko, Tsurezure-gusa (ca. 1340), 115 middle part, 1965, 183. © [vw 4L) ... C > (eCRHAL ESI, 
ZITO URSAL. MOMRAE) AEA, BEMOLI, DSESLKES, VILE SADISH (H) &% BEKOHDISVICH 
SIS, MPOMICASSL. 1 ERO ()) TC. AAMIMAH (%) SOT, DT (o) FMP) ICHMSAOT, JRICMICICUI YD. 
°4 We do know that the shakuhachi was used with the root ends sticking out, like a spike club, in the early Edo 
period, but it would hardly be advisable to have a duel even with a ‘spiked’ shakuhachi. 


68 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 44-45. 
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bring forth any factual connections between the shakuhachi-playing komoso (cf. Chapter 6) 
and the boro. Nakatsuka may rely on Kurihara, who quotes the poems and comments of pair 
forty-six in 7/-ban in full, and then adds the following statement: 


[T]he so-called boro-boro, boro, boron-ji, muma-hijiri, etc., are of course not followers of 
the Fuke sect, like the komus6 that appear in later times, and they do not belong to any 
unified and named religious system. However, as one type of worldly Buddhist followers, 
always playing shakuhachi and walking around to various places, it goes without saying 
that there is no room for doubt that they are what we can call predecessors to the 
komuso.™* 


For those two early twentieth-century writers, it seems to have been of keen interest to 
construe a connection between the boro and the Edo period komusod. It is also plausible, 
however, that both of them were influenced by Kiyiishoran from 1830, relying on that as 
their source.’ In Kiyiishdran the section relating to shakuhachi begins as follows: 
“Komoso are called boro in ‘Kanroji Shokunin-tsukushi uta-awase,’ and in the poem they 
are also called muma-hijiri,”** and then the text continues to the boro that appear in 
Tsurezure-gusa. The direct connection between komoso and boro in Kiyiishoran, combined 
with the fact that Nakatsuka refers to the 7/-ban as Kanroji Shokunin-tsukushi uta-awase, as 
does Kiyiishoran, may indicate that Kiyishoran is his reference.*” 

Ueno, on the other hand, combines the description of a boro-boro in Boro-boro no soshi, 
a text that was discovered in 1338 and which is assumed to have been written by Myoe 
Shonin (1173-1232),°° with the appearance of the boro in Tsurezure-gusa. Furthermore, 
Ueno also refers to early Edo period texts with the following words, thus creating an 
illusion of resemblance. 


As it says in Wakan Shinsen kagaku-shii °! (1714) (Vol. 1, Chapter 5, On Humanity), 
“boro are called komus6 in the Eastern Provinces. With another name they are also called 
uma-hijiri,” and one can wonder if the boro and komoso really were the same. In Razan 
bunshii * it states that, “it is said that they [the komos6] are of the lineage from 
boro-boro,” and also in Ydshiifu-shi*° it says that “in the Medieval Period there were 
people called boro. They are of the same kind as komos6,” and it does seem that the boro 
and the komos6 were similar types of people. 


6 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shik6 (1918), 1975, 86. (HR#NE4, (FAIZ. (ESA, CHEOUVOBEL BAGO, BiltlcH 
(FS HEME OM < Mate SSS EMS, MEL BRAHMS AT SS ODICIESIL &, I O HBT DHE IC 

LT. MIC RIVE ius Cae Oetil L 7 Bae RAUL, aH Me IEE D BU Ze SC CULT ED HEL AMS SME). 

$7 As shown in Section 5.3, Nakatsuka is using Kiyishdran as source when discussing the text Shaseki-shii. 

es Kitamura, Kiyuéshoran (1830), 1906, 37. The original has uma-hishiri, but by convention it is read uma-hijiri. 

* Kanroji is either Kanrdji Chikanaga (18, 1424-1500) or Kanrdji Motonaga (tt#sy7ik, 1453-1527), 
indicating the author of the poems and the text. 

6° Wht A. The boro-boro in this text is discussed in Section 5.2 below. 

°! Kagaku-shi is an anonymous lexicon, completed in 1444. (AIMEBRIE F448): 
2 Hayashi Doshun Razan (iti ##E, 1583-1657, First name Nobukatsu (fa/)), a prominent Confucian scholar 
who exercised a heavy influence on the Confucian doctrine during the Edo period Japan as a propagator of the 
Neo-confucian shushigaku (4¢“*), also writes about this in his Razan Bunshi (Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 
1975, 22). 


653 


A compilation of texts relating to Yamashiro (i111) Province south of present day Kyoto. Written by Kurokawa 
Doyt (8) Ie, ?-1691), and completed in 1684. 
4 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 187. 
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After this discussion he goes on to state that there is no connection to shakuhachi in 
71-ban, which he also refers to as Meid Shokunin uta-awase.°’ He says that, “in pair 
forty-six a boro is drawn, but this boro is ... not playing the shakuhachi, and the poem and 
text ... do not mention anything about the shakuhachi.”°*° He concludes that they should be 
regarded as different types of monks, at least at the time around 1500, where quite diverse 
types of monks appear: a boro in the 7/-ban from 1500, and a komoso in the 32-ban from 
1494. 

Another writer, Takeda Kydson, who has authored several books about Nobunaga, Ikkyi, 
Zen Buddhism, etc., is also the author of the book Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi 
(Komuso: Odd People of the Sacred and the Worldly). Takeda believes, without any 
substantiating proof, that the boro disappeared during the Muromachi period; some became 
uma-hijiri, some began to play shakuhachi and became komos6, and some became monks 
following the armies.°*” 


5.1.4 Shichijdichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase: Analysis of Pair Number Forty-six 


There are no indications of or references to music making or shakuhachi playing in the text 
associated with the painting. However, to illustrate the character of the boro I analyse the 
two poems and the comments by the judge. The pairs are seated with the (virtual) 
commentator and judge located behind them. Therefore, left and right orientation is 
opposite to the viewer’s standpoint. The themes are, as mentioned above, moon (tsuki) for 
the first poem, and love (koi) for the second, and each set of poems has a comment added. 
The original of the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase is not extant, and there are not 
even any copies left from the Muromachi period. In Nihon no bijutsu 5, Ishida Hisatoyo 
makes use of the edition at the Tokyo National Museum, a copy by Kano Osanobu and 
Kan6 Tadanobu from a 1632 edition.®* Ishida also states that the museum edition does not 
differ in any major elements from the edition in the Gunshoruijii.°” I have used the edition 
published in Nihon no bijutsu 5 in my analysis below. I list the poems and the commentaries 
in Japanese, followed by an analysis of each part separately, with translations into English. 
The poems are so-called tanka. A tanka consists of thirty-one morae — not to be confused 
with syllables — distributed over five stanzas containing 5-7-5-7-7 morae each.*” The tanka 
are normally not written in five separate lines in the original language, but in English 
translations it is quite common to write the five stanzas in five separate lines. Since there is 
no historical or literary foundation for this, and for reasons of convenience, I am using a 


®° Meio then denoting the era from 1492 to 1501, indicating the approximate year of completion of the 7/-ban. 
6 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 187. 

rly Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 198. 

8 Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 28, 102. (&¥F##(4, 1796-1846; *EFHES, 1823-1880). 


6° Thid., 28. 


660 : ae ; : See , : 
°** A mora (pl. morae) is “the minimal unit of measure in quantitative verse equivalent to the time of an average 


short syllable.” (MW/OR, accessed on March 3, 2011). In Japanese phonology there is a distinction between 
syllable and mora. “A mora is a unit that can be represented by one letter of kana (a Japanese pseudo-character used 
in syllabic writing).” (Shibatani, “Japanese,” Encyclopedia of Language & Linguistics, 2006, 103). This means that 
the two-syllable word shinmyo has four morae: shi + n + myo + u (long vowel). 
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two-line model in my translations. I separate the stanzas with commas in the original and in 
the transliterations. The stanzas are explained in the analysis, but the translations are in a 
more free form, without any clear divisions between the original stanzas. 

The first poem is by the boro, the second by the tsi-ji. After that there is a comment by 
the judge, followed by poem two by the boro and the tsi-ji, in that order, and then the final 
comment by the judge. 


Boro, | HOR, OAC TELT. GSLPlc 
BE AZHRBO, BOKD7% 
nori no tsuki, hiroku sumashite, musashino ni 
okiiru boro no, kusa no toko ka na. 


The moon of enlightenment shines widely over Musashino, 
Where the Boro wakes from his bed of grass. 


Tst-ji, 1 FRELO, WVTONP, SSZ8EO 
WEREBAD,. BEDE 
sumiyoshi no, iri-e no tsuki ya, furusato no 
kosojogai no, aki no omokage 


Alas, the moon over the bay at Sumiyoshi, 
It reminds me of autumn in my hometown, outside the castle of Koso. 


Commentary 1 BRmOD. Hew) DIED PUA OF S fall d % ¢ THD, AL FEOILO HA ic wt 
LC, ARP SINBDO DED eS. DPBHME OOM SH MADE KILNS MG, BE 
HEBAZOMOKIC STAKES YD COZHSEH 
boro no kokoro, tsuki ika bakari no nori no hikari o ka hirome haberu beki shinko 
mo naku oboyu, migi, sumi no e no tsuki ni taishite, nadakaki fiikyd no watari o 
mo, wa ga furusato to ihidetaru tokoro, tanin no o yobazaru fitei, ka no nakamaro 
ga mitsukasa no yama no tsuki ni mo sumimasarite koso haberame. 


The boro just wishes to spread enlightenment, but in reality he has no strong faith. 
In contrast to the moon over Sumi no e [Sumiyoshi], the tsiiji passes over the 
famous Fuky6 bridge, thus relating to his hometown. This taken together with the 
style and content, does not appear to imply that anyone else makes his moon 
shine even brighter than the moon over Nakamaro’s Mikasa mountain. 


Boro, 2 WEERKE, PKESTOAO, VEOCD 
KDES RE, BDEESEL 
itou na yo, kayou kokoro no, mumahijiri 
hito no kiku beki, ano oto mo nashi 


Don’t bear a grudge towards the loving heart of the Muma-hijiri, 
Nobody will hear, the sound when we meet. 


Tst-ji, 2 POPHKEE, LAXT4ZHO, MOTHS 
BSAC, CEMKESC 
kara yamato, shirube suru mi no, kai zo naki 
omou naka ni wa, koto kayowasade 


Neither in China nor in Japan, helping people finding their way gives no reward. 
So many feelings of love, yet, never reaching through. 
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Commentary2 lk, KKEDVOWNOI LID ECAKSZOAW, HO, HOU DO, SDELEF OD 
CHS LINAS, AHOWMS KO SEDC. MICRO. ALATA 


migi wa, tada yo no tsune no kotowari kikoetaru nomi nari, hidari no, mumahijiri 
wa, ano oto sezu yukamu koma mo to iheru, manyo no kofit mo yorikitarite, 
shinmyo ni haberi, motto kachi naru beki 


The tsiji is just making things sound like the reason of everyday life, whereas the 
muma-hijiri even refers to a horse that does not make any noise, drawing close to 
the old Man’y6 style gently and faithfully; thus he should be the winner. 


5.1.4.1 The First Set of Poems 


The First Poem of the boro (left) 


In the first stanza, nori no tsuki, the bright moon, is used as a metaphor for Buddhism, 
which will save all living creatures from darkness. The second stanza, hiroku sumashite, 
links to the first. The word sumashi should be interpreted as meaning ‘clarifying reason,’ 
thus “the law of Buddha clarifies how things are for all living creatures.” Musashi was the 
area around present day Tokyo, Saitama, and Kanagawa. The verb okii refers to ‘waking up 
and sitting,’ thus ‘living’ or ‘being.’®°' The last stanza alludes to the ‘home’ of the boro, 
living outside, on a “bed of grass” (kusa no toko). 


The First Poem of the tsuji (right) 


Sumiyoshi is the old name for an area in present day Osaka, the Settsu no Kuni,” partly 
facing the sea, which is then referred to in the second stanza, iri-e, thus “Alas, the moon 
over the bay of Sumiyoshi,” which connects to the stanza nori no tsuki in the poem of the 
boro. The hometown (furusato) of the tsii-ji is Koso,° and the moon over Sumiyoshi 
reminds him (omokage) of the autumn outside the Koso Castle. 


Commentary to the First Set of Poems 


The mindset (kokoro) of the boro is merely concerned with how much (ika bakari) the 
moon can spread (hirome haberu beki) the light of the Buddhist law (nori no hikari), but he 
does not seem to have any faith or belief (shinko naku oboyu). The person to the right 
(which is to the left from the viewer) contrasts the moon over Sumi no e, the old Nara 
period name for Sumiyoshi, with the moon over Mikasayama in Nara. Fukyo (C. Feng qiao) 
is the Japanese name of a famous (nadakaki) bridge (watari), but the word watari can also 
denote an area. Here it would be the area around Koso (present day Suzhou), thus, the 
translator is alluding to the famous Chinese poem, “Feng qiao ye bo” (A Night in My Boat 


9°) ies I, 
60? see 
63 An old name for the district of Wu (#2), the Jiangsu Province (iL#*4) near the city of Suzhou (#é"). KOKUGO, 
Vol. 8, koso: p. 202. Koso is also the old name for the capital of the ancient State of Wu, Gusu in Chinese, present 
day Suzhou. 
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at Feng qiao), in which the poet tells of how he hears the bell of Kanzan-ji (C. Hanshan-si) 
outside the Koso (C. Suzhou) castle: 


The moon setting in the west, crows caw, and the frost filling the sky. 

The maple trees on the river bench, shining in the light from the fishing boats, 
A flicker in my sleepless eyes that have travelled so far. 

The temple bell at Hanshan-si outside the Suzhou Castle tells of midnight, 
The sound reaching to my boat. 


The commentator states that by referring to his own hometown (wa ga furusato to 
ihidetaru tokoro), not letting it seem that he is referring to someone else’s (tanin no o 
yobazaru fitei), it makes (his) moon shine even brighter than the one that the well known 
(ka no) Nakamaro wrote about, thus alluding to a poem by Abe Nakamaro (698-770) 
included in the thirteenth-century poetry anthology Hyakunin Isshu,° where the moon rises 
over the mountain Mikasa in his homeland of Kasuga. Mikasa no Yama is also mentioned 
in several poems in the eighth-century Man’y6-shii. °° 

Obviously, the boro sleeps outside, and according to the commentator his religious 
insights do not seem to be very deep. The translator, on the other hand, shows good ability 
to refer to classical poetry, including both Chinese and Japanese verse. 


5.1.4.2 The Second Set of Poems 


The Second Poem of the boro (left) 


The first stanza reads itou na yo, which could mean either “do not dislike me” or “do not get 
weary of me.” The second stanza refers to the emotions of the boro: the lovesick heart 
(kayou kokoro)’ of the boro-monk (referred to as muma-hijiri),°° implying his love for a 
woman. A monk having a love affair would give rise to rumours, but what people then 
ought to know (hito no kiku beki), the rumours, of these nothing is heard (ano oto mo nashi): 
he is a careful lover who does not create rumours. It was customary not to give rise to 
rumours in love affairs. For a monk, and his beloved, this would have been even more 
important. What the monk is saying is: “There will be no problems for you so do not dislike 
me”; and at the same time: “Do not get weary of me because I keep you waiting.” His 
cultivation is shown by reference to poems in Man’yd-shi, number 2654 in Volume 11, and 


3387 in Volume 14, which read in the following way: 


664 “Fikyd Ya-haku” in Japanese. By Zhang Ji (J. Cho Kei, #888), an eighth century Tang dynasty poet. 

(HAGE). CASS NRT, TORIC REI, WEARERS, 2g See eA). 

Accessed at http://www.kangin.or.jp/what_kanshi/kanshi_A05_3.html on September 27, 2011. 

865 Hyakunin isshu (Hundred Poems by Hundred Poets), poem no. 7. (fit). 

See http://etext. virginia.edu/japanese/hyakunin/ (KO), 30 SU baud, FAGS. SMO lic, HCL AS). 

GO E.g., poem no. 1295, in Takagi et al., ed., Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei 5, 1973, 243. 

See also http://etext.virginia.edu/japanese/manyoshu/ (4H 7e =2791U— A AnH HE PON Kean ir las; AEA te S GAAE 
DINE A DFS TE D fk bo Bc HB ic LAD). 

667 In poetry, the verb kayou normally means to visit one’s beloved. Here kayou is used attributively to ‘heart,’ 


which could be interpreted as a wish to visit his loved one, or that this is all he has in his heart. 
668 


Horse-riding monks, read either as muma-hijiri or uma-hijiri (#2). 
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2654: BICARO, PeawamWic, HEDSHENS, BOKORZ, Rnichlae ss © 
kimi ni koi, inenu asake ni, ta ga noreru, uma no anoto zo, ware ni kikasuru 


I am in love with you, and in the morning of a sleepless night, 
That sound, of somebody riding a horse, reaches my ears. 


3387: LOBES, Tudo, HMO, MOM, PET MIee ” 
ano oto sezu, yukamu koma moga, kazushika no, mama no tsugihashi, yamazu kayowamu 


I wish I had a horse that does not make any disturbing sounds when crossing the bridge 
over Mama at Kazushika. Then, I would always come and visit you. 


In his second poem, the boro shows his cultivation in yet another way. He seems well 
aquainted not only with Man’yo-shi, but also with the poetic codes and conventions 
established by the tenth-century poetry anthology Kokin waka-shii, maybe even inspired by 
one poem in this collection: Number 226 in the section Autumn, Volume 1, by Sojo Henjo. 
The poem reads: 


KISMCT, ENZEPY SZ, ZALAL, RBBICRL, Alco (MEA) ©” 


na ni medete, oreru bakari zo, ominaeshi, ware ochiniki to, hito ni kataru na 


Beguiled by its name Ominaeshi did I just pick a flower. 
Do not let people know that I fell. 


The word ominaeshi is the name of a plant, but it is often used in poetry referring to a 
beautiful woman; the word is written with the Chinese characters AEE” where the first 
two characters refer to a prostitute or female entertainer, joro, and the last character denotes 
the word ‘flower.’ The author of this poem, S6j6 Henjo,°” was a monk and a poet, and he is 
here making fun of himself. Had it been a court noble, falling in love with a woman would 
hardly result in a poem like this. Here, on the other hand, Henjo — a monk — has fallen in 
love with a woman, so low has he fallen, but, admonishes Henjo, don’t tell anyone! Since 
Henjo was an aristocrat he would naturally be riding a horse, and the fourth stanza, ochiniki, 
may well refer to falling in love (falling for a woman), but also falling off a horse — maybe 
while plucking the flower ominaeshi — thereby amplifying the comical aspects of the poem. 
The boro, also a monk, makes a similar remark in his poem: I will make sure that the 
rumour is not heard (ano oto mo nashi), and maybe this stanza also contains a reference to 
the sound of someone falling off a horse. The beginning of the last stanza in the boro’s 
poem, ano oto, meaning both ‘that sound,’ and ‘the sound of a foot/hoof,’ constitutes a 


669 Man’yo-shi, in Takagi, et.al., ed., Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei 6, 1973 (1960), p. 217. (Aiea a HH HE SEES HE 
Ti GlHl%). The ashi no oto in the fourth stanza is read anoto, alluding both to ano oto (that sound), and ashi no oto 
(the sound of the horse’s hoof). 

670 Man ’yd-shii in Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei (Collected Classical Japanese Literature), Vol. 6, 1973, 417. (nese 
SST FY TGS BES AAI RAR 5 I AOR SZ AUK ZE). The ashi no oto in the first stanza is here read ano oto, 
again with the same connotations to both ‘that sound,’ and the ‘sound of the hoof.’ The ‘horse’ is indicated by 
yukamu koma, ‘a forward-moving saddle,’ which is the same phrasing as used by the commentator. 

®| Kokin waka-shi, in Saeki Umetomo ed., Nihon koten bungaku taikei 8, 1971, 145. 

See also http://etext.lib.virginia.edu/japanese/kokinshu/. 

6? KOGO, ominaeshi: p. 1462. 


973 jew TESA, 816-890. 
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direct allusion to the two Man’yd-shii poems quoted above, but it may also imply an 
unspoken reference (that sound) to Henjo’s poem. The boro is referred to as a uma-hijiri, a 
horse-monk, so when he falls (in love/off a horse) “that sound of falling off a horse/rumours”’ 
is not heard, when picking the flower-woman he has fallen in love with. Maybe the boro 
even finds himself cleverer than Henjo: I do not give rise to sounds (rumours) in love affairs 
so do not dislike me. There is no explicit allusion to poem Number 226 in the boro’s poem, 
but I would interpret the poem by the boro as containing indications that the boro knew both 
Man’yo-shii and Kokin waka-shii. 


The Second Poem of the tstji (right) 


The opening stanza locates the tsiji geographically: kara denotes China, Korea or another 
foreign country, and yamato denotes Japan, thus implying either a translator, or that he is 
used as a go-between, connecting to line two. The word shirube can be somebody who leads 
the way, a pathfinder, a guide, but it also means an acquaintance or somebody with whom 
one has an amorous relationship. The third stanza states that there is no meaning (kai zo 
naki) in being a person (mi) who conducts the function of a shirube. The second stanza 
refers to somebody he loves (omou naka), among the people he loves, or his emotions 
towards somebody. The conclusion is that nothing has happened (koto kayowasade, 4illib & 
), no love affair is developing, nor do his words (koto, #) reach the person they are 
intended for. 


Commentary to the Second Set of Poems 


The person to the right (left from the viewer’s eee ; 

. A F : Plate 16: Shichijdichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase, 
perspective) just makes it sound like the reason _ pjwa-hoshiin Number 23. 
(kotowari) of the everyday world (yo no tsune), thus sea by courtesy of the Tohoku University Library. 
implying less poetical qualities. The muma-hijiri to 
the left (right from the viewer), however, alludes to 
a horse (yukamu koma, also an allusion to a horse 
since he is a uma-hijiri), without making sounds or 
creating rumours (ano oto sezu), and according to 
the commentator, by drawing closer to the old style 
of Manyo poetry (manyo kofii mo yorikitarite), it 
has a more graceful (shinmyd) touch and is 
appointed the winner. 
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5.1.5 Shichijdichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase: Concluding Discussion 

It was not an uncommon practice for wandering monks in the Muromachi period to both 
preach the law of the Buddha, and also tell love stories in order to get an audience.°” To 
recite poems of both the moon (the clear law of the Buddha) and love was likely quite a 
common thing for monks of the social status that the boro seem to have had. In the image of 
a biwa-hoshi in the 71-ban (Plate 16) there is an item that looks lite a vertical flute lying 
near his knee. He also has a tuning pipe (the set of pipes that look like a pan-flute). The 
biwa-hoshi probably played a shakuhachi, most likely the shorter hitoyogiri shakuhachi, 
which was a very popular instrument in the sixteenth century, also used by both dengaku 
performers and gagaku performers (cf. the discussion on Taigen-shd above, Chapters 3 and 
4). The shakuhachi was probably also used to perform some popular tunes in order to gather 
people. However, the only possible connection between the boro and shakuhachi that we 
can find in this scroll painting is what the boro has stuck in his sash. We cannot be 
absolutely sure whether it is a musical instrument or a dagger, but it seems most likely to 
assume that it is the dagger, which the common man of the day would carry. We would 
have to conclude from the visual aspects that the biwa-hdshi is more closely connected with 
the (hitoyogiri) shakuhachi than is the boro. 

The boro is well versed and witty, showing some of the abilities of a studied person. On 
the other hand, both poems also show a fairly common disposition. If we are to believe the 
commentator, there is no overwhelming inclination towards deeper religious emotions in the 
first poem, and rather wordly considerations predominate in the second. The hanja, judge, 
in the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase is not an individual but a general consensus, 
whereby we may conclude that the boro were seen as profane monks of common status 
among ordinary people in the Muromachi period. There is no evidence to connect the boro 
with any aspects of shakuhachi, neither in the text nor in the painting, and the contents of 
the poems are not in line with the rather harsh attitude of the boro-boro that we encounter in 
Tsurezure-gusa and the fierceness of the monks in Boro-boro no soshi (cf. Section 5.2). 

Yet another issue to be considered is that the boro-boro in Tsurezure-gusa are immersed 
in kuhon nenbutsu, a practice of prayer to invocate Amida Buddha, which shows that they 
are mainly concerned with Pure Land Buddhism, Jodo-shi, and not Zen Buddhism, the 
denomination to which the later komusd were connected. Max Deeg translates the two 
poems by the boro in the following way: 


The moon of the dharma dwells broadly and calmly above Musashino sim — 0, the 
grass bed of the boro who has risen (from it)! The heart of the boro — the radiance of the 
dharma at the origin of the moon should, alas, be spread. Being awaken without faith — 0 
do not forsake the world! Even the ‘horse-ascetic’ with his heart always returning — this 
should be well known — does not utter such a sound.*” 


In Deeg’s translation, the theme ‘love’ is not accentuated; rather, he continues with the 
notion of the boro’s (or the uma-hijiri’s) faith always returning to ... what? Its origin, 


64 One typical and well known example would be the story about Jéruri-hime. 
675 Max Deeg, “Komuso and ‘Shakuhachi-Zen’,” 2007, p. 16, n 22. There seems to be a minor typing error in the 
original, which I have corrected here. 
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maybe, evoking an image of a truly devout monk. Even when he loses his faith, and 
understands not to forsake the world, he does not utter such words. This interpretation 
reflects poorly the theme of ‘love,’ and the common character of the boro that I find to be 
explicit in the poems. 

The writer Takeda Kydson interprets the poems of the boro as well. He views the 
commentator’s evaluation of poem number one as a description of a monk who thinks 
himself to be a preacher (a #iik#% of the right way, one assumes), but in reality is no such 
thing. Takeda also interprets the second poem of the boro: In his interpretation, however, 
the boro is a uma-hijiri and then the uma-hijiri becomes a bashaku, a person who 
transported gods by horse. 


[The commentator] gives him a high evaluation. What we observe here is that a part of 
the boro seems to have become “uma-hijiri.” One viewpoint says that the uma-hijiri 
originated in the koma-hijiri [#242], who came from Koma [kingdom] in Korea, and 
became koma-hijiri [!9##], which then was turned into muma-hijiri [/53!#], but, actually 
they seem to have been what was called bashaku [%ff#], people who used horses to 
transport gods.°” 


In Japanese lexica, uma-hijiri is shortly defined as ‘komus6,’ with a reference to the 
second poem of the boro in this 7/-ban.°”’ This interpretation I also find to be inconsistent 
with the text. It would be possible to conclude that the boro is using the fact that he has a 
horse (or is viewed as an uma-hijiri by the commentator) to make a play on words. To 
continue forward, as he does on his horse (yukamu koma), is the only way he can approach a 
love affair. He does not stop, but he is sure not to stir up a fuss or let people hear the sound 
of his horse (ano oto sezu). The boro looks like a common — but studied — man, concerned 
both with religious and worldly affairs. This monk is not a beggar monk; he does not have 
any bowl for begging among his belongings, as does the komoso of the 32-ban that I discuss 
in Chapter 6. 


5.2 Boro-boro no soshi: The boro 


The earliest use of boro may be in the Boro-boro no Soshi (The Storybook of the 
Boro-boro), which is attributed to Myde Shonin (1 173-1232),° and if this is correct, it is a 
usage of the word that preceeds Tsurezure-gusa by at least a hundred years. The text is, 
however, assumed to having been discovered in 1338. It is not historically proven that it 
was Myoe Shonin who wrote it, and not even that it was completed in the early fourteenth 
century (cf. Iei Michiko below and Section 5.2.2). Kurihara quotes Boro-boro no soshi, 
without giving any bibliographical data of his source, in the following way. 


Sig Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 197. 
677 KOKUGO, Vol. 3, uma-hijiri: p. 23. 
S78 WARE LA, (EBL S OHM. 
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A long time ago, there was a woman who was selling oil for a living. Her appearance was 
ugly, and she did not like to run into people during daytime. She would only go to the 
market after the sun set, and was therefore called boro-boro.”” She had two sons: The 
older was named Renge-bo, and wandered around to all the various regions in his 
nenbutsu practice.™ The younger was named Koki-bo," who learned the style of the 
wild monks [kass6], and wandered to all the various regions in a fantastic and grotesque 
way. 


The meaning of the word kasso is unknown, but supposedly it refers to a wild or 
uncontrolled kind of monk who would do things nobody expected.*™ 

One of the existing copies of this book is in the repository of Iwate University Library 
Media Centre. Iei Michiko wrote a report in 2007 about the Boro-boro no soshi, published in 
an Iwate University Bulletin. According to this report, the book at Iwate University Library 
contains only the last third, compared to published editions. The story begins with the 
woman mentioned in the above quote. Iei Michiko also states that “the word boro-boro does 
not appear,”**’ which means that the quote above must come from a different copy of the 
book. Takeda Kyoson has written the only interpretation of Boro-boro no sdshi that I have 
been able to obtain. In his interpretation and explication of the text, he begins by stating that, 
“(t]he tale begins with a woman, Kure (#471), who lives in the capital selling oil. She gives 
birth to two sons with contrasting appearances, the wild-tempered Kokii-bd who has dark 
complexion and ugly features, and the handsome and kind-hearted Renge-bs.”**° This quote 
at least implies that the text Takeda has read is similar to the text at Iwate University 
Library. 

In 1830, Kitamura states in Kiyiishoran that Boro-boro no soshi was written by Myode 
Shonin, which is reiterated by Kurihara in 1918, °87 and Koida Tomoko °** states that, in the 
sample at Iwate University Library, “as a common trait in all the various copies of the book, 
its history of transmission from Myée is noted.”**’ This common trait in the extant copies is 
also connected to, for instance, temples to which Myée had some relationship.” The 
chronology is, however, not confirmed, and Iei Michiko begins her above-mentioned report 


67 ‘after the sun sets (¥£n, kure) she would show up (#%, arawa), therefore, with another reading, boro-boro (¥£i8¥£i8). 

8° SHES. 

°! As mentioned above, nenbutsu is the practice of prayers to invocate the Amida Buddha, and it was the central 
idea in Jodo-sht, Pure Land Buddhism, a denomination according to which the invocation of Amida Buddha is the 
way to salvation. 

682 jpeg 

°° Quote in Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 83. (a> LANEFEY CHL S—-ADKS YS”, IAB K LC 
Ae ACH S ERO, BAOATTICHRI LEU CH CBORD ES, HA DT HY WO MME SOME IC BM KO OG 
DME L I O le AO, FBO Mile DAC i eM BX ). 

4 KOKUGO, Vol. 4, kassd: p. 703. In the lexical source it says: “Maybe referring to a monk who does things that 
nobody would expect.” (ADRS EERO EGET SME ID, ). 

685 Taj Michiko, a scholar of classical literature, “ ‘Boro-boro no Sdshi’ ni tsuite,” June 2007, 101. Transcript of 
Boro-boro no soshi, on pages 104-114. Also confirmed in a personal communication with Professor Iei on February 
21, 2011. 

pe Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 183. 

687 Kitamura, Kiyaishoran (1830), 1906, 38. 

688 K oida Tomoko (ZSHL#IY-). researcher at the National Institute for the Humanities (Japanese Literature). 


°° Koida Tomoko quoted in lei Michiko, “‘Boro-boro no Sdshi’ ni tsuite,” 2007, 102. 
690 


In a personal communication with Professor Iei on February 21, 2011. 
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by stating that “[a]mong the cluster of tales referred to as ‘otogi-sdshi’ ©’ 


there is a tale 
from the Muromachi period with the popular name ‘Boro-boro no séshi’.”®” The notation of 
the transmission from Myde may also be a point of discussion, which I refer to in Section 


5.2.2 below. 


5.2.1. Boro-boro no soshi: Its Content in Secondary Literature 


Apart from the word boro-boro in the title there is no connection to shakuhachi. In 
Kiyushoran one reads that the younger brother, Kokt-bd, learned the style of monks 
referred to as kass6,”” cut half of the hair on his head, wore a paper garment with pictures 
painted on it, carried a sword (a tachi) that measured one shaku eight sun (corresponding to 
one foot and eight inches, approximately 54.5 centimetres), and carried with him an eight 
shaku (corresponding to eight feet, or around 242 centimetres) long stick of cypress.%* 
From there Kitamura comments that, “[t]he shakuhachi is the same length as the sword, and 
therefore maybe it was later changed to [the shakuhachi].”°° This is of course no proof or 
even circumstantial evidence that Koki-bd was a boro monk and played the shakuhachi. 
Nakatsuka also refers to this part and says that, “[t]his fits perfectly with the painting and 
the style in the previously mentioned [Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase], and the boro 
in the monk Kenko’s Tsurezure-gusa is of this form, too.”°”° There are some similarities, 
but there is no stick or pole in the 7/-ban, even if we have been able to conclude that the 
boro in the 71I-ban actually is carrying a sword, the only thing that in fact fits the 
description.” 

Nakatsuka explains the word kass6 in relation to the Kasso branch of the Edo period Fuke 
sect. The word used in Kiyiishoran for kasso is i, and the character jf (katsu) refers to 
‘life,’ etc., and ff (sd) refers to a monk, thus, a vivacious monk. Nakatsuka uses the 
characters #544 for the Kasso branch, which also appears in the Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai and 


%! A type of fairy-tales, normally with images included, common in the Muromachi and Edo periods. (#fll{iiF-). 

692 Taj Michiko, “‘Boro-boro no Sdshi’ ni tsuite,” 2007, 101. 

*? Thid. 

6°3 What kind of monks kassd refers to is not clear, according to KOKUGO, Vol. 4, kassé: p. 703. In the lexical 
source one reads: “Maybe referring to a monk who does things that nobody would expect.” (ADM KSHV CLA 
CET SEO DD, ). 

$4 Kitamura, Kiyiishoran (1830), 1906, 38. (267i D Mle BOM & Ic SD CHIDES He SMR ST-V TORI ld 
S/\ROMAOME OSE eT< [HO 6] Evend). 

9 Thid. OU) © DIBA OVERS Ele CIN ze BCP). In Kitamura’s comment, the sword is referred to not only 
as a sword, but a koshi-gatana, normally a short sword. However, it was not until the Edo period that the length of 
swords became regulated, and it is therefore conceivable that the sword was a short koshi-gatana, which literally 
means ‘waist sword,’ referring to a sword that was carried at the waist, stuck in the sash. See also footnote 697 
below. 

%6 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 45. (ZriditaUk ARO E BMA Y XV Fo TR SLO 
ECHO. MAEM D FEAT EGE IC IDILI CHS EDHECH DES. ). 

7 The katana (sword for combat on foot; the common sword from the Edo period on) and the tachi (sword for 
fighting from horseback; more common in the Heian and Kamakura periods) both have blades that measure above 2 
shaku (more than approx. 60 centimetres), The waki-zashi (a side-arm) should be between 1 and 2 shaku (30-60 
centimetres), and the tanto (literally ‘short sword’ and in reality a dagger) is less than 1 shaku, according to the 
homepage of the sword smith Munechika Hy6e (#3432 (4) at http://www.katanakazi.com accessed on August 
20, 2011. A blade that measured 1 shaku 8 sun is therefore rather short to be referred to as a tachi. 
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the Kinko tech, from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century respectively. The 
character %% (sd) refers to an autonomous body in rural villages in the Kamakura and 
Muromachi periods, that set up locally valid rules and regulations. No connection between 
Wtf? and 7444 seems to have been established, and thus, no connection between the kassd 
relating to boro-boro and the Kasso branch of the Fuke sect. The practice of using 
phonetic-equivalent characters may explain the difference, but the inclination towards 
finding similarities is still remarkable. In the historical overview by the musicologist 
professor Kamisango Yuko, he refers to the boro as predecessors to the later komo or 
komoso (cf. Chapter 6), with the following words: 


[They] carried a straw mat [komo] on their wanderings and used it as bedding for sleeping 
outside, and therefore they were called by this name [komoso], but they were earlier also 
called boro (#£%%), boro-boro, boronji, bonji, kanji, etc. In the older texts they are 
mentioned in “Tsurezure-gusa.” ise 


Christopher Yohmei Blasdel renders this part of Kamisang6’s text above into English in 
the following way: 


Their name derives from komo, a simple, woven straw mat worn on their backs to keep 
out rain and cold. These beggar-monks were also referred to as boro, boroboro, boronji, 
bonji and kanji, all words that have religious overtones yet convey the feelings of 
mendicancy and poverty.” 


The original text definitely states that the boro were predecessors to the komosd, who in 
turn are said to be predecessors of the Edo period komuso. In Blasdel’s adapted version the 
boro is also endowed with a religious connotation. The use of the words bonji and kanji, 
which refer to Sanskrit and Chinese respectively, does of course indicate that they were 
learned monks, but in view of the commentary to the 7/-ban, the religious inclinations of 
the boro in that scroll painting seem to have been rather shallow. The boro’s strong point is 
his cultivation, his ability to refer to old Japanese poems, and most likely to understand the 
references the tsiji is making (Chinese verse, Man’y6-shi). This depicts a man with literary 
qualities more than with religious insight and depth. 

The section above from Kamisango’s text continues with a careful, but quite explicit, 
construction on behalf of Kamisango: “In the fifteenth century the name komoso was not in 
use, and it seems that [the boro] were not necessarily connected to the shakuhachi, but 
when they began to be called komos6 the shakuhachi became an indispensable part.”’°° In 
Chapter 6 I discuss the komoso, and it is clear that there are no earlier references to komos6 
than a scroll painting from 1494, in which the komoso plays shakuhachi. To say that the 
boro do not seem to be connected to the shakuhachi by necessity allows too many doors to 


®8 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 74. (HFS CHOKE LEDC, COKE 
IPheDS, SHV BNL, (FA CHR) . IEAIEA. IEAAC, MH MER OLOMPNK, HeLCAcK GEARY IHS 
NWS, PREIS ELMO MISE (RIVE ODT LOMO THBOES CHS, ML ASLO EME & 
4. ). 

°° Kamisang6 translated in Blasdel, The Shakuhachi... (1988), 2008, 82. 

7 Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 74. (1TH le [5 EPMO PRS CRIES BPL 
SHODE TORK CHSBS, MME RS ER VASE %S, ). Emphasis added. 
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be kept open in an interpretation of the older history of the shakuhachi. Kamisang6 does not 
give any substantiating references, or even a circumstantial proof, to support his view. To 
keep the possibility of a connection between shakuhachi and boro open seems, rather, to be 
a construed view of the shakuhachi tradition. 


5.2.2 Boro-boro no soshi: Its Content Explicated 


In secondary literature on the shakuhachi there are only two sources that further expound on 
the text Boro-boro no sdshi, by Takeda Kydson and Ueno Katami. Neither of them are 
academic scholars, but since they are the available secondary material I discuss them 
separately below. 


5.2.2.1 Takeda 


Takeda Ky6son is a writer with his aim towards the general public. On the other hand, he is 
one of only three of the writers I have studied, who comments on the content of Boro-boro 
no soshi. Takeda is quoted in the academic research conducted by Tsukitani Tsuneko,””' and 
I find his comments to be of interest for the present study. Takeda refers to a publication of 
the text in Series of Books on Eastern Buddhism in Japanese Language, published by 
Meicho Shuppan.””’ I have not been able to obtain a copy of the whole text, and I discuss 
here the content of the text as described by Takeda Kydson.”” 

Takeda characterizes Kokt-bo as a fierce and violent person, who cuts down anyone who 
does not comply with his view on the right path of Buddhism, and a person who has no 
sentiment for socially accepted behaviour. When their mother dies, the pious Renge-bo 
wishes to bury her and give her a ceremonial service, but Koki-bd would rather undress her 
and sell the clothes. He also prefers to throw her corpse out on the field rather than pay for a 
coffin and a ceremony. They sell the house, share the money, and Koki-bo buys himself a 
sword. Takeda quotes a passage where Kokti-bo has come to a place where about a hundred 
followers of the Yiizinenbutsu-shi, a branch of Jodo-shi Buddhism,’ has gathered. He 
becomes infuriated when the practitioners get excited, saying that flowers are falling from 
the sky. Kokti-bd cuts down more than thirty of the monks and nuns gathered. He follows 
his own law, and in a dialogue with his older brother, Koki-bo claims that nenbutsu — the 


7! In a footnote Tsukitani (Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 19) quotes Takeda as saying that “boro and 


komos6 were originally different beings, but they merged and the boro became extinct, and from the beginning of 
the Edo period [the remaining komo, my remark] became komuso. (Takeda, Komus6: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 
1997, 173, 181, 198).” 

702 Fels a7 (A ¥eHeH published by 4 HM. 

793 Searching the publisher’s website there are no items that correspond to the title of the series, but the title can be 
found on Online Shopping sites, e.g., amazon.co.jp, as antiquarian books. 

The Yiiziinenbutsu-shi (Misi@(45%) branch was established by Ryonin (2, 1072-1132). Also known as 
Dainenbutsu-shi (Aa {A%%). The main idea is that each person’s prayers will benefit all other people. YHJ, 
yiiziinenbutsushii (filstize th), by Kiyohara Saneaki (ii) #44), accessed on February 18, 2011. 
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practice of ardent prayers in order to reach the Pure Land — is a vulgar practice, meant only 
as an initial practice without any hope for progress. It is not the true teaching of Jodo-shi.”” 

Whether the boro-boro that appears in Tsurezure-gusa should be interpreted as a 
representative example of the boro-boro in Boro-boro no soshi may be a point of discussion. 
According to Iei Michiko (cf. above) the word boro-boro does not appear in the copy she 
has investigated, but Takeda quotes Boro-boro no sdshi as stating that Kokti-bd was leader 
of a thirty men strong gang of boro-boro, described in the following way: 


Koki-bo “was 7 shaku 8 sun tall [approx. 236 centimetres], he had the strength of 
sixty-five men, he wore a painted paper garment and black trousers. He carried a 1 shaku 
8 sun [approx. 54.5 centimetres] sword and an octagonal pole with coiled handle, and he 
had 1 shaku 5 sun [approx. 45 centimetres] high wooden clogs. He brought with him 
thirty boro-boro of the same token, going on pilgrimages around in the provinces, scaring 
people who heard or saw them, and there was no-one who would even think they wanted 
to run into them.’ 


In Tsurezure-gusa, the boro-boro do practice kuhon nenbutsu, the discipline of Jodo-shi 
— the Buddhist denomination for which Kokti-bo shows such distaste — but they are also, 
apparently, inclined towards acts of violence. If it was Myde Shonin who wrote Boro-boro 
no soshi he must have had a reason for making up what most likely is fiction. Takeda’s 
intended meaning is that the aim of the text was to admonish people to return to the older 
schools of Buddhism, and the threefold training: virtue, mind, and wisdom.” 

This may hold true regardless of whether or not it was Myde who wrote the text, and 
Takeda does also question whether Boro-boro no sdshi actually was written by Myoe, as 
well as questioning the time of its completion. Firstly he makes the remark that writings did 
not take the shape of sdshi, storybooks, until the Muromachi period.’ Considering that 
there are several older texts with the suffix sdshi, e.g., Makura no soshi completed in 1002, 
his conclusion is at least questionable.”” On the other hand, Takeda also mentions that, as 
described in an afterword, the book was discovered by accident, because a mouse had been 
gnawing on the case in which the text was found. This afterword was, however, written by 
the early Edo period court noble and poet Karasumaru Mitsuhiro.’'° From this, Takeda 
concludes that, “‘it is difficult to specify when it was completed. But, at least, the only thing 


705 Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 183-189. 

6 Boro-boro no séshi quoted in Takeda 1997, p. 186. (HAI. "HR (EU) ERI JIRA ERAD I, ee SER 
(CEST. CRAY OUD ELL OS KSO/\VMGREHKA, -RATORPS LEAS). ARGS eS PASI 
LCA 4 TWIT 3 ic, IK AEC, DO SOIC oO HELL VSSORL, | ). Takeda is referring to the sword as an 
uchi-gatana, which is a katana carried in the sash with the edge facing upwards and used for combat on foot. (YHJ, 
nihonto, tachi (A#7 - KA), by Ogasawara Nobuo ()*2)il{44), accesses on April 22, 2011). A tachi, on the other 
hand, is carried with a special device in order to hang more loosely below the hip, with the edge facing downwards 


and used for combat on horseback (http://www.katanakazi.com accessed on August 20, 2011). 


TOT Takeda, Komuso6: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 192. The threefold training (sangaku, =*#): a higher virtue 


(kai, #) to prevent evil; mind (jd, %) that creates a peacefulness; wisdom (e, %) that makes it possible to reach 
enlightenment and understand the truth. 
78 Thid., 182. 


7 Professor Iei confirmed in a personal communication on February 21, 2011, that the Boro-boro no soshi held at 
Iwate University is not typical for the Kamakura period, and that it probably is from the sixteenth century, or at the 
earliest, from some time after the Onin no ran (1467-1477). 


710 FS ALIEIK, 1579-1638. 
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that seems to be certain is that Myée did not write it.””'' Takeda also begins his explication 
by saying that Boro-boro no sdshi is an example of a type of fairy-tale, otogi-sdshi, “which 
are stories intended for the general public, made from the Muromachi to the Edo period,”””” 
in principle paraphrasing Iei Michiko (cf. above). Takeda refers to Boro-boro no soshi as an 
example of a unique type of storybook. 

If Boro-boro no soshi was not completed during Myoe’s lifetime — and maybe much later 
than the time of the recorded discovery in 1338 — it raises questions of the relevance of the 
appearance of boro-boro in the text. If the text is much younger than expected, maybe even 
from the early Edo period, it gains a higher relevance to the construed connection between 
komo monks and boro-boro monks on the one hand, and the later kKomuso on the other (cf. 
Chapter 4 above). 


5.2.2.2 Ueno 


Ueno Katami is another non-academic writer on the history of shakuhachi. As with Takeda, 
Ueno is, however, also referred to in the academic research conducted by Tsukitani Tsuneko 
stating that, “[he] ... presents a guideline for those who have just begun research on the 
shakuhachi, with a wealth of quotes from the literature.””"° 

Ueno refers to Boro-boro no séshi, citing a passage about Koki-bo and his thirty 
followers, which is similar but not the same as in the quote in Takeda above (5.2.2.1). 


> 


The older brother Koki-b6, “carried a 1 shaku 8 sun [approx. 54.5 centimetres] sword, 
wore a painted paper garment, a robe, and black trousers, and he became what is called 
boro. ... He brought with him thirty boro-boro of the same token, going on pilgrimages 
around in the provinces, scaring people who heard or saw them, and there was no-one 
who would even think they wanted to run into them. However, they did not commit any 
immoral acts, but closed their doors at night and practiced za-zen.”"* 


There are several aspects of the boro-boro that need attention in this quote. Firstly, the 
practice of za-zen is not mentioned anywhere else. According to other writers, the 
denomination — if any — was Jodo-shi. Ueno concludes this quote by asserting that, “[a]s we 
could expect, they wore crude clothes such as kami-ginu, and even though they showed an 
attitude of desiring the way of Buddha by practicing nenbutsu [invocation of Amida 
Buddha] and za-zen, they seem to have been masterless warriors carrying a sword on their 
pilgrimage in the various provinces.”’'* Ueno evokes an image of warriors, even though the 
quote states that they did not commit any immoral acts, such as slaying or raping. Takeda, 
on the other hand, reports that slaying was a normal activity. From Towazu-gatari, quoted at 
the very beginning of this Chapter 5, it may be understood that the boro-boro were involved 


aad Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 182. 
712 : 

Ibid. 
713 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 24. 


™4 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 187. (WOKE AS, '-R/IVTHOW SID, PSK SMEMLEKE A 
Sle LE LET, BBC SAIC THIS DO, .. IRR SERRE & SHRAGI CL Came TIS Sic, SMC ABST, 
PYUZAKSEMSHSDNEVSESORL, LONESOME (HEB) UT, RIESTE (4) S5PDOSMMIT SEO, 1). 
715 yp: 

Ibid. 
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in several cases of “insincere relations.” The boro’s love relations, sincere or not, are also 
referred to in Shichijuichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase (cf. Section 5.1.4.2 above). 

Finally, in the above conclusion that Ueno draws, he states that “they wore crude clothes 
such as kami-ginu,” but it is questionable whether the meaning ‘worn out,’ or ‘shaggy’ was 
a normal denotation of boro at the time, i.e., during the Kamakura and Muromachi periods. 
The word boro is used in modern Japanese with the characters ## to denote a rag, scraps, 
tattered clothes, a fault or defect, run-down or junky things. The word appears in the 
Japanese-Portugese dictionary Vocabvlario da Lingoa de Iapam from 1603, in Japanese 
called Nippo-jisho,’'® and in the English book Self Help, translated into Japanese with the 
name Saigoku risshi-hen by the Western scholar Nakamura Masanao in 1870-71.’!’ In the 
former boroboroto is explained with the sentence “The kimono is torn,” and in the latter one 
reads “torn clothes“ (ifuku ranru), with the comment that they are torn to rags (boroboro ni 
yabureru).’"® 

In a collection of commentaries, Saezuri-gusa, written from 1830-1863 by Fujiwara 
Nagafusa (pen name: Jakuan), the author remarks that there were both biro and boro, but 
that they probably were the same. Fujiwara refers to the boro as uma-hijiri, komoso, and 
komuso in a way that is remarkably similar to as they appear in the Kiyishdran. His final 
comment is striking: “[T]he stained and torn garments of poor people used to be called ‘it 
looks like a boro,’ and now it seems that boro has become a colloquial name for old clothes. 
The book Kawa-bukuro by the priest Myoe is called with the old name Boro-boro no Sdshi; 
in old times komoso were called boro-boro, but now, to wear torn garments is colloquially 
often called boro-boro.”’”!” 

Thus, we can conceive today of three meanings of boro (or boro-boro): (1) rags (#88), 
(2) a person who is not willing to show his or her face in daylight (#4), and (3) a person 
knowledgable in Sanskrit (#i##). Denotations (2) and (3) were apparently used in the 
Medieval Period (Kamakura and Muromachi periods), but any reference to denotation (1) 
seems to be a modern — or late pre-modern — construct, which does not carry any relevance 
to the appearance of the boro monks until the end of the sixteenth century. The light paper 
garment — called kami-ginu in Japanese — mentioned in various quotes, both above as well 
as in the following section, is also referred to in Chapter 6. The kami-ginu was a common 
garment in the Medieval Period among both rich and poor, and it was not until the 
Momoyama and Edo periods that it began to connote poverty or shabbiness (cf. Section 
6.1.2.2 below). 

The connection between boro and the shakuhachi-playing komoso (cf. Chapter 6 below) 
was first established by Hayashi Razan in the early seventeenth century, as discussed in 
Section 4.5 above. Hayashi also quotes Boro-boro no shoshi in his commentary to Episode 
115 in Tsurezure-gusa. In Hayashi we read the following: 


716 Eases. 

ogre esi. PLETE, 1832-1891. 

8 KOKUGO, Vol. 18, boro-boro: p. 225. (@Wawarc iB & ¥ + KAGE. 

7 Fujiwara Nagafusa, Saezuri-gusa, 1910-1912, 102. (@PLESDR IDR, OYNOKHKS ERBOP I HEE 
OLAS, ADD THROUGH LILES ICPHST, WMLARREVSTOHASIESX AOS FLEERSRE, HCO 
BISARK LEERY, GIROSNOBKSREEAXALEKEVASHEEC BND) 
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Shukugahara, located in the province of Settsu; boro-boro is said to be written 4%, but it 
should be written as #iifi, because there are names like bonji [Jt] and kanji [#i<*]. There 
is a text called Boro-boro no sdshi, and [in this text] it is told [about] a person called 
Kokti-b6 becoming a boro; he is 7 shaku 8 sun tall [approx. 236 centimetres] and very 
strong, he wears a painted paper garment, and carries a | shaku 8 sun [approx. 54.5 
centimetres] sword and an octagonal pole with coiled handle, he wears 1 shaku 5 sun 
[approx. 45 centimetres] high wooden clogs, and has long hair and dark complexion. He 
is married to a beautiful woman, and walks around the provinces with thirty men.” 


AS we can see, this quote is in essence similar to the qoutes from Takeda and Ueno above, 
even if there are differences in detail, and it does not give any further clue as to how and 
why the boro were linked to the komoso and the komusd. With reference to Hayashi’s 
positive evaluation of the boro, as discussed in Chapter 4, the link between these three — as 
far as I can see disparate — types of monks was established in Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi, and 
this link has never been questioned in any of the secondary writings in modern times. 


5.3 Shaseki-shud: The boro 


Yet another reference to the boro — or boro-boro — comes from the Shaseki-shii (Collected 
Stories of Stones and Pebbles), from 1283, 77! written by the monk Mujii Ichien. /7 
Shaseki-shii consists of ten volumes. In the quote from Japanese lexica at the very beginning 
of this chapter, the references to boro were from Tsurezure-gusa and Shichijitichi-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase. The word boro-boro is a separate lemma,’”’ and it has its own entry in 
lexica, saying that it is “[s]ame as ‘boro (#tiiti)’.”” The references given for boro-boro are: (1) 
from Tsurezure-gusa, the same Episode 115 as for the lemma boro, and (2) the Jokyo 
edition of Shaseki-shi, Volume eight, number fourteen.’* As reference to Tsurezure-gusa 
the very beginning of Episode 115 is quoted: “Many boro-boro had gathered, and were 
reciting kuhon nenbutsu [prayers to Amida Buddha],” and as reference to Shaseki-shii a 
section in Volume eight, number fourteen is quoted: “Just like a boro-boro [he] wore a light 
paper garment as clothing and even slept in it.”””° The same section is also quoted in the 
1830 Kiytishoran. 


i Hayashi Razan, Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi (1621), 1968, 124. 

(fa ERB IFAXR PCL AL SRL BAS HO EEE ESAS BNITHIEA% & OHM -BH ) HE 
EVE SDAFORER THR LBD S PAF MIC -RIVI OKI 4S EOS ESO fae kOKA-RET ORR ld BZ 
6 6 UTES LV RRICE YD -ADORKREEL LITE AHH e HO 6 LVAD), 

1 WME. 
722 gee: —-F], 1226-1312. 

™3 Written with the Chinese characters ##%ti or HEHE. 

4 Toky6 period, 1684-1688. (#3). 

5 KOKUGO, Vol. 18, boro-boro: p. 225. (Tsurezure-gusa: (£4\E446 KET. AMMOSHEPLTSK; 
Shaseki-shit: O72 9 6 RRR OMI < (OC, MEIC ATK ST a BIC). 
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“Shaseki-shu 8” A monk who had entered the Way of Buddha, ... after having been 
relieved of his official position in the territory, just like a boro-boro he wore a light paper 
garment as clothing and even slept in it. ee 


The Shaseki-shi is problematic. There are several versions of the text, with different 
disposition and content. In the following sections I first refer to how the Shaseki-shii is 
treated and referred to in some twentieth-century secondary writings on the shakuhachi 
(Section 5.3.1). Following that I refer to and discuss some modern research on the 
Shaseki-shii, in order to clarify my point that it is at least likely that the boro-boro — 
mentioned in the above quote — is a later addition (Section 5.3.2). Finally I discuss a 
possible misinterpretation of a quote of Shaseki-shi in the Kiyushoran (Section 5.3.3). It 
may seem to be a lengthy discussion, but I find it highly relevant to clarify and problematize 
the appearance of boro-boro in Shaseki-shi. 


5.3.1 Shaseki-shi in Twentieth-century Writings 


Shaseki-shii was written close to the appearance of boro-boro in Tsurezure-gusa and 
Boro-boro no soshi — if we accept 1338, the year of its supposed discovery, as its first 
appearance. The boro-boro, as described in Tsurezure-gusa, had not been heard of in 
‘recent’ times, maybe a couple of decades earlier, counting from around 1330. It thus seems 
that the boro-boro had begun to be noticed by people in general at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Ueno draws the same conclusion, that the boro-boro began to be 
generally known in the early fourteenth century, but he also finds another time frame by 
quoting the same section of Shaseki-shii as in Kiyushoran above. Ueno describes the 
situation and quotes the section with the following words: 


Nevertheless, ... in ‘14, About Driving Out Poverty’ ... it is told that a long time ago, a 
Buddhist priest, who was the official administator of provincial affairs in a small territory 
had become weakened by illness. “After having been relieved of his official position in 
the territory, ... he became just like a boro-boro, wearing a light paper garment as 
clothing and even slept in it, neither his feet nor his body got cold, he did not think any 
food to be bad, and he found barley-mixed rice [cheap food, my remark] the nectar of his 
meal. 


Ueno claims that Shaseki-shi was written in the 1280s, and states that, “we can say that 
[the boro-boro] were known by the general public during the Kamakura period, in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century,”’** thereby countering his own conclusion about the earliest 
appearance of the boro-boro in the early fourteenth century, even if the difference is merely 
around fifty years. 


6 Kitamura, Kiyiishoran (1830), 1906, 38. (2 ATMS & PEO BAOK F 6H 2 ONS le C HEI 
MRE XTIS). 

™7 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 186. 

PS Thid 
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The reference Ueno gives is from page 335 of an Iwanami Bunko paperback edition of 
Shaseki-shii, but his footnote does not contain any further bibliographical data. Takeda 
gives exactly the same quote, also without providing any further bibliographical information. 
Takeda writes: 


Mujti ... belonged to Rinzai Zen, but in Shaseki-shi there are many Buddhist narratives 
centered around true stories without leaning towards any specific denomination. Among 
these stories there is a story about a monk who had entered the Way of Buddha [nyiido 
héshi, my remark] in the episode ‘About Driving Out Poverty,’ and the description of 
how the monk falls into poverty after having lost his territory is illustrated with a boro.’”” 


The content is the same as in the quote in Kiyiishodran, and the quoted section should 
then be from Volume 8 of Shaseki-shii. However, Section 14 of Volume 8 of Shaseki-shi 
published in Nihon koten bungaku taikei, Volume 85, from 1973 (first printing 1966), does 
not bear the title “About Driving Out Poverty,” or anything similar. The title of the above 
quoted section — “About Driving Out Poverty” — is in Japanese hinkyi (alternatively read as 
hingtt or bingi) oidasu koto. In the Nihon koten bungaku taikei edition, Section 22 of 
Volume 7 has the same title, “Bingii o oitaru koto.””*° Under this title, there is, however, no 
remark about a monk or priest becoming like a boro-boro; the word boro-boro is not 
mentioned, and the content is not similar,”*! 


5.3.2 Shaseki-sha: Old and Popular Editions 


Several versions of Shaseki-shii exist, old books and popular versions, with additions and 
changes.” Tsuchiya Yuriko, who wrote her PhD thesis on Shaseki-shii at Waseda 
University in 2006, follows the division in old editions, kohon-kei, and popular editions, 
rufubon-kei, introduced by Kojima Takayuki.’** The old editions contain what is believed to 
be the original text, whereas the popular editions are “transmitted copies and editions, which 
have a new text after having been revised.””* The rufubon-kei contain several and 
substantial additions and changes to the original text, as well as re-dispositions of the 
content. One important point in the scholastic research on Shaseki-shii is the chronology 
during Mujii’s lifetime. He began writing in 1279, laid down his brush, and then completed 
the book in 1283. He later made two revisions, the first in 1295 and the second in 1308. One 


728, Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 190. Takeda uses the word meshi-agerareru in his 
comment, which could mean ‘confiscated,’ but also ‘lost,’ and this meaning fits best with the word tokutai (change 
of official position) used in other sources. 

7° Mujai Ichien, Shaseki-shii (1283), in Watanabe, ed., Nihon koten bungaku taikei: Shaseki-shii, 1973, 320. The 
words hinkyi and bingii are alternative readings of the same Chinese characters. In Ueno the title reads # #754, 
and in Nihon koten bungaku taikei the title is written as #13 7 iE 4 4, with the reading added: bingii o ohitaru koto. 


7! Volume 7, Section 22 contains a story about a monk who talks about how poverty is the result of our karma in 
previous lives, and that also in Shingon Buddhism they teach about how poverty and wealth are part of our lives and 


depend on our deeds, etc. 


122 Tsuchiya, “‘Shasekisht’ shohon no seiritsu to tenkai,” 2006, Summary, p. 1. 


73 Retired as Professor from Tokyo University 2006, specializing in Japanese literature from the Medieval Period. 


Professor Emeritus at Tokyo University. V)ih#:2Z, 1943-). 


138 Tsuchiya, “‘Shasekisht’ shohon no seiritsu to tenkai,” 2006, Summary, p. 1. 
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of the most authoritative studies on the Shaseki-shii was conducted by Watanabe Tsunaya, 
and published in Nihon koten bungaku taikei. According to Watanabe, the content of the 
first five volumes does not differ so much between different editions. From Volume 6, 
however, “[the content] has undergone such a complete change that they are almost 
impossible to compare.” Watanabe is of the opinion that Mujii revised his own text, and 
that his final revisions should be regarded as the version that Mujii self prescribed. All of 
the existing texts are copies made at later dates, but by comparing notes in the texts 
researchers have been able to reach some consensus concerning the chronology. Watanabe 
holds that the editions with a wider content, kohon, are older, and that Mujii gradually 
revised and erased the content to what Watanabe refers to as ‘abbreviated versions,’ 
ryakuhon."*° 

It is of importance for the present study to place the various editions in a historical 
perspective. Tsuchiya gives the following order — or development — of the different 
editions: ”*” 


Shunkai-bon — Yonezawa-bon —> Bonshun-bon — Seikid6d-hon — Naikaku-bon (parts) — Chdky6-bon 


Watanabe, on the other hand, divides them in the following way:”** 


Older k6hon: Shunkai-bon, Yonezawa-bon, Naikaku-bon (partly), Bonshun-bon 
Younger ryakuhon: Chokys6-bon 
Printed book: Keicho jinigyd-hon ko-katsuji in-bon 


No biographical data are available about 
Shunkai, the monk that made the copy 
referred to as the Shunkai-bon, but Watanabe 
holds that he was active at Gokuraku-ji in 
1333. This means that there were 40-50 
years between the completion of Shaseki-shii 
and the copy. Watanabe concludes, however, 
that the text and the signature by Shunkai 
were not made by the same person, and he 
therefore believes that it was not Shunkai 
who actually made the copy, but that it was 
in Shunkai’s possession. ”’ Regarding the 
Yonezawa-bon, Watanabe concludes that it 
is impossible to date it. As a result of 
analyzing the use of characters, however, he 


Plate 17: Shaseki-shu, Choky6-bon. 
Used by courtesy of the Kyoto University Library. 


a3 Watanabe, Nihon koten bungaku taikei: Shaseki-shii, 1973, 17. 

6 Tbid., 18. 

wah Tsuchiya, “‘Shasekishi’ shohon no seiritsu to tenkai,” 2006, 202. (#278 + KYRAS + RERRAS + WUT AS + PYRE SIAR 
REA). 

738 Watanabe, Nihon koten bungaku taikei: Shaseki-shi, 1973, 21-33. Watanabe lists also other editions, but they are 
not important in the present study and I have therefore not included them in this listing. (Bé+—774 WHiG# AIA). 
™ Thid., 21. 
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believes that it is a copy from the late Muromachi or the early Edo period.” The copy of 
Naikaku-bon carries the year 1542 and 1543, and the Bonshun-bon was copied in the year 
1597 by Bonshun,”*' a Buddhist monk and Shinté scholar who lived 1553-1632. 

The Chokyo-bon, which is shown in Plate 17, was copied by the monk Kaishii at 
Koya-san in the year 1489, based on a copy made in 1392. It is important to notice that 
Watanabe holds that this edition has “excessive discrepancies in all volumes,” compared to 
other editions.” 

As we can see from this historical line-up, time passed between the completion of the 
original text, Mujii’s own revisions, and the copies that exist today. Tsuchiya carefully 
states that, “by a continuous research of the copies that are existing today, we can, to some 
extent, grasp what kind of changes ‘Shaseki-shi’ underwent through Muji’s revisions, or 
somewhat at the hands of later generations.”’*? Watanabe uses the Bonshun-bon in Nihon 
koten bungaku taikei, mainly because it contains vastly more stories of heterogenous 
character, even though, in Watanabe’s words, it is not necessarily the best of the existing 
editions. Watanabe alleges that several changes may have been added, “and while it was 
copied here and there ... until the time Bonshun copied it 314 years later it underwent 
various transformations.”’* This is of course not only true for the Bonshun-bon, but for all 
the various editions. 

While Watanabe viewed Bonshun-bon as “the original draft that Mujii so often 
mentions,”’* another perspective of the Bonshun-bon is voiced by the above-mentioned 
Kojima Takayuki: “Considering the text in Bonshun-bon, it is closer to the popular editions 
than the old editions, and it is possible to regard it as a text that has been extended to 
include a vast amount of these kinds of preachings and narratives as a step on the way from 
old editions to popular editions.””“° Kojima thereby invites the view that several revisions 
have been made by people who have been involved in the process of copying the text, and it 
would be more than natural to assume that this is not only true for the Bonshun-bon. 

In the Chokyo-bon of the late fifteenth century, Section 14 of Volume 8 reads in the same 
way as the above quotes. A monk who had entered the way of Buddha had fallen ill, lost the 
good life, and after he had been relieved from his official position (by the feudal authorities) 
in a small territory, he changed his way of life. 


[J]ust like a boro-boro, he wore a light paper garment as clothing and even slept in it, 
neither his feet nor his body were getting cold, he never thought any food to be bad, 
finding barley-mixed rice the nectar of his meal. He just left everything to destiny, and 
with gloom he lived in a world of dreams, seeing phantoms, gathering karma for the next 
life.” 


™ Thid., 23. 

™) Thid., 25. 

™ Thid., 28. 

743 Tsuchiya, “‘Shasekisht’ shohon no seiritsu to tenkai,” 2006, 202. 

744 Watanabe, Nihon koten bungaku taikei: Shaseki-shii, 1973, 20. 

™ Thid., 19. 

76 Kojima Takayuki, quoted in Kami Kota, “Shashun-bon ‘Shaseki-shi’ no honbun-hydgen to hensha,” 2008, 9. 

™7 Mujii Ichien, Shaseki-shii (1283), reprint of the Choky6-bon, Kyoto: Nishimura Kurdemon, 1897, Part 8 (pp. 
465-517), 503-504; Shaseki-shii Chokyo-bon, maki 8 “hingii wo oi-itaru koto”; Shaseki-shi Naikaku-bon, maki 8 
“hingu oi-itaru koto.” The same text is found in the original (Plate 17). 
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The Choky6-bon is the oldest among the rufubon, and it was published in the third year 
of the Chiky6 period (1489).’“* Watanabe regards this edition as the oldest of the shortened, 
abbreviated editions, i.e., the editions that Mujti edited at an older age. Volumes 1-5 and 9 
of the Naikaku-bon, mentioned above, belong to the kohon-kei, whereas Volumes 6-8 and 
10 belong to the rufubon-kei.’” 

In the Meiji reprint quoted above, in the Choky6-bon, and in the Naikaku-bon the section 
belongs to Volume 8. Naikaku-bon Volume 8 is part of the same popular editions — 
rufubon-kei — as Choky6-bon. The sections are written as “14, hinkyii o oi-idasu koto,” 
“hinkyu o oi-itaru koto,’ and “hinkyu oi-itaru koto” respectively, and the comment about 
boro-boro is to be found also in the Naikaku-bon.’”° 

In the kohon-kei texts to which Watanabe Tsunaya refers in Nihon koten bungaku taikei, 
i.e., Bonshun-bon, Yonezawa-bon (Plate 18), and Keicho ko-katsuji jiinigyd-hon, the title of 
the section quoted above is written as “Volume 7, Section 22 hinkyii o oitaru koto,” 
“Volume 9, Section 22 bingii oitaru koto,” and “Volume 8 oe part, Section 3 hinkyti oidasu 
koto” respectively, implying a diversity of the content, and none of them refer to boro-boro 
or anything similar to the quote from the Chdky6-bon. ”*! 

As stated by Watanabe above, the volumes after Volume 6 are the most diverse. This is 
valid also for the disposition, which is obvious from the position of the section discussed 
here. 

The fact that the monk in the story quoted drifted “as a boro-boro” indicates that that the 
boro-boro were still known some 150 years after the Tsurezure-gusa. The secondary 
literature from the twentieth century (and the twenty-first, counting Tsukitani and Ueno) all 
cite what appears to be the rufubon-kei. It is possible that later researchers have used the 
same earlier secondary literature, i.e., Kurihara or Nakatsuka — or even Kitamura — without 
considering the possibility of different existing versions of the same text. 


| 
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me Tsuchiya, “‘Shasekisht’ shohon no seiritsu to tenkai,’ 2006, 183. Watanabe, Nihon koten bungaku taikei: 
Shaseki-shii, 1973, 28. 

td Tsuchiya, “‘Shasekisht’ shohon no seiritsu to tenkai,” 2006, Material, p. 6. 

0 Thid., 6-12. (+ 295 7 MN; 289 7 HELIN Y VE; 47H Y VAL). The passage about the boro-boro can be found in 
section 465 on page 152 in Tsuchiya’s thesis. 

*! Mujii Ichien, Shaseki-shii (1283), in Watanabe, ed., Nihon koten bungaku taikei: Shaseki-shii, 1973, 8. The 
differences in volumes depend on how many additions have been made to the various versions. (@U—— #A#}7i184 
VE; BAL ARGV A/V P= APPBHA). 
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5.3.3 A Possible Misinterpretation 


In Kiyiishoran Kitamura quotes a section of Volume 8, which indicates that he probably 
used one of the books of the popular editions, e.g., Choky6-bon. It is not unlikely that later 
research has used Kitamura as a reference, and this seems especially true for Nakatsuka. In 
Kiyushoran the section referring to Shaseki-shii reads in the following way. 


“Shaseki-shi 8” A monk who had entered the Way of Buddha, ... after having been 
relieved of his official position in the territory, just like a boro-boro he wore a light paper 
garment as clothing and even slept in it. At this time they did not as yet play the 
shakuhachi, but the later komo got their name because they wandered around carrying a 
straw mat. ”” 


The last sentence in this quote, from “At this time ...,” is an explanation made by the 
author Kitamura Intei. Nakatsuka quite obviously uses this part from Kiyishoran. 
Nakatsuka states the following. 


In ‘Shaseki-sht’ it says: “Just like boro-boro he wore a light paper garment as clothing 
and even slept in it. At this time they did not yet play the shakuhachi, but the komosé 
got their name because they were carrying a straw mat.” | don’t know what period the 
book ‘Shaseki-shi’ is from, but in either case, it is noteworthy that the komoso of the 
early days, that is, in the H6Ojo era or the era of the Southern and Northern Courts, did not 
play shakuhachi. ee 


There are some minor differences between the texts, but it seems highly likely that 
Nakatsuka is mis-quoting Kitamura. To clarify my point I include the original text in 
romanized version: 


Kitamura: [shasekishi, hachi] aru nytidod hoshi un-un shoryd tokutai no nochi wa hitasura 
boro-boro no gotoku nite katabira ni kamiginu o kite neru sono koro imada 
shakuhachi o fukazu sono go komo to iu wa mushiro o oite ariki kereba nari 


Nakatsuka: shasekishi ni wa 
“hitasura boro-boro no gotoku nite katabira ni kamiginu o kite neru sono koro imada 
shakuhachi 0 fukazu komos6 to iu wa mushiro o oite ari kereba nari” 
to atte, ... 


In the emphasized segment, firstly, the word komo has been changed to komosdé in 
Nakatsuka, but they of course refer to the same thing. Secondly, the verbs ariki (Kitamura) 
and ari (Nakatsuka) have quite different meanings: the former means to ‘walk around’ or 
‘wander,’ and the latter means, here, to ‘live.’ Thirdly, the ending segment, kereba nari, 
states a fact about how the komo got their name; kere-ba, ba meaning ‘when’ or ‘because’; 
kere is used to state the fact; nari is a sentence-concluding copula. This shows that it is an 


72 Kitamura, Kiyiishoran (1830), 1906, 38. (% 2 Avi Z: % NBUPRD BR” Of 5 IR & OMNIS IC CHEICMERE ¥ Cla 
ZEDHVERRNE SDT LALO SAULAZSATH) SUNIEY). 
3 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryti shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 45. Emphasis added. ( "W421 Iclk "ORT 6X & 
OM CHE MRE ACHES, HULA R VES, HM LORI, ULALATH DUNE LBoC WHH Lv 
FROM Y EEA DS, TLIC PAIN ACARI CP ALI RO ZR 2 Karted ok PILIERT ASCH O ET. ). 
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explanation of why the komo are called ‘komo’ that Kitamura has added, rather than a part 
of the actual text by Mujii. In the Kiyiishdran there are no quotations marks or similar, 
making it difficult to see where the quote actually begins and ends. Nakatsuka, on the other 
hand, clearly includes this part as a quote from Shaseki-shi.’™ In Kiyishoran Kitamura 
concludes that the boro-boro at that time, the time of Muji, in the late thirteenth to the early 
fourteenth century — or possibly much later — did not (as yet) play the shakuhachi, and that 
the komos6 appeared later, named after the straw mat that they were carrying when they 
walked around. If this part is included in the quote, as in Nakatsuka’s case, it becomes an 
explanation by Muji, stating that the komo did not yet play shakuhachi at the time when 
Mujti wrote the text, and that they got their name later because of the straw mats they used. 
This would place the shakuhachi in principle in the hands of the boro-boro and the komo 
around the turn of the thirteenth century; a connection that I argue is non-existent. 


5.4 Concluding Remarks on the boro-boro 


In Chapter 4, I argue that it is not unlikely that Hayashi Razan’s Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi 
(1621) was instrumental in constructing a connection between the boro-boro and the 
komoso, which may have led to the lexical definition of boro quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. As we have seen, the twentieth-century historical studies of the shakuhachi argue 
for the similarity between the boro-boro and the komosé, and I have found only one study 
that questions this. My examination is a philological study, analyzing the texts relating to 
the boro, and it indicates that the boro were cultivated but simple monks. The dissimilarities 
to the komoso are further clarified in Chapter 6, but I would conclude this chapter with an 
analysis that builds on the religio-philosophical content of the boro’s activities. 

The historian Hosaka Hirooki has written two texts relating to the emergence of komusd 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries respectively. In Tsurezure-gusa of the fourteenth 
century, Yoshida Kenko explains the origin of the boro-boro with the following words: 
“There were no boro-boro in the past. Their origin is the boron-ji, bon-ji, kan-ji and so forth 
that we have heard of in recent times.””*° Hosaka argues that boronji is a word that relates to 
Brahmanism, and that the activities, as described in Tsurezure-gusa and Boro-boro no soshi, 
indicate that they were monks related to the older schools of Buddhism in Japan, with an 
emphasis on acts relating to the threefold training: virtue, mind, and wisdom.’*° Hosaka’ s 
position is that the boro-boro was a completely different kind of monk than the komoso. 
The connection to Brahmanism is also supported by the lexical definition of bon in the 
words related to in the primary sources, bonji, boronji, and so on: “bon (3) (Brahman) the 
supreme principle in the thought of the orthodox Indian Brahmanism.””*” 


™ The quote is the same in both the 1979 publication of Nakatsuka’s research, and in the original article (Sankyoku, 


Tokyo: Nihon Ongakusha, October 1936, 20). 

®> Yoshida Kenko, Tsurezure-gusa (ca. 1340), 115 concluding section, 1965, 183-184. [£444 LURSOO, Him 
DIFBicPe, ME (CS) tlic, (SAAC + HF MER ER (O) TSH, SOMDEDIITS LD, HATH SD ICM TC BUR < 
WHE eS ICC, Pe CLES, BORMMO ARENDS, MEH LT. YD (L) BROESTSOKOVSESE HAT. 
ADO LEK > ict (S) A () HOSED. 

28 Hosaka, “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994, 167-171. 

7 BKI, bon: p. 484. 
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Chapter 6 — Constructing Tradition: 
The komoso and Shakuhachi 


... the discourse that identified the boro with the 
komos6 (the Fuke sect) became generally 
accepted in the Early Modern Period, but to clarify 
this path is still a problem that is left for future 
research. 


Nishiyama Masaru, in lwasaki Kae, et al., ed., Shin 
Nihon koten bungaku taikei, 1999, 533. 


In Chapter 5 above, “The boro and Shakuhachi,” I discuss the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase in relation to the boro monks (cf. Section 5.1). The word komosdé — sometimes 
komo is used as an abbreviation — denotes another type of monk, who evidently played the 
shakuhachi. These monks are often referred to as the predecessors to the Edo period komuso, 
and in Japanese lexica they are even said to be the same. In the Hogaku hyakka-jiten 
(Encyclopaedia of National Music) the definition of komosd is: “An old name for 
‘komusd’.””°* The Chinese characters used are i(} « #i(i - ke##(4, where the two first refer to 
‘straw mat [# - di] monks,’ and the last one consists of the same characters as for komuso. 
In the explanations one reads that the komos6 were beggar-monks, and that it had become a 
common activity for the komosé to play shakuhachi from the early sixteenth century. 
Further, it is stated that after the establishment of the Fuke sect, which can only refer to 
but that the reading ‘komoso’ seems to have been retained for a while.’”’ This reference 
definitely equates the komuso and the komosd, crossing over some 180 years, but in the 
Hogaku hyakka-jiten there are no references to primary sources to support this connection. 
Some other lexica, however, provide such, e.g., the Shogakukan Nihon kokugo dai-jiten 
(Shogakukan’s Japanese Dictionary): “Komoso: (#4 - H#f@4#), ... same as ‘komuso (#48 
py The two characters used for komosd denote a straw mat (komo) and monk (s0), 
whereas the characters in komuso denote emptiness (ko), nothingness (mu), and monk (s0). 


78 HHI, komosd: p. 410. (<iEMER> OE FR., ds 

™ HHI, p. 410. The time from when playing the shakuhachi became a common activity of the komoso (around 
1500), to the official acknowledgement of the komus6 (1677), constitutes the believed period of formation of the 
tradition surrounding the shakuhachi (cf. Chapter 4). 


7 KOKUGO, Vol. 8, komosé: p. 412. Also in Buddhology lexica, komos6 and fukesd are mentioned as the same as 
komuso (Nakamura Hajime, ed., Shin Bukkyd-jiten (The New Buddhist Dictionary), 1987. komuso: p. 180). 
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The references given that equate komoso with komuso are, however, all from the Edo 
period, a time when the relation between boro, komoso, and komuso already had been 
established as an invented tradition (cf. Chapter 4). The oldest references to komoso given 
in lexica are: (1) A collection of rules and regulations locally selected and issued by the 
Ouchi clan under the name Ouchi-ke kabi-gaki, also known as Ouchi-uji okite-gaki, at the 
end of the fifteenth century.’ Among the rules there is one article which states that, 
“[rjegarding komoso, hoka [street entertainers], and saru-biki [street entertainers using 
monkeys], they should be expelled from the area and its vicinities.”’°’ What this reference 
shows is that the komos6 were counted among street entertainers, and regarded as persona 
non grata. (2) A scroll painting from 1494,’° depicting a poetry play between artisans — the 
Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase, which I discuss in detail below (see Plates 19-22). Thus, 
the komos6 appear almost simultaneously in Ouchi-ke kabi-gaki and Sanjiini-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase, a scroll painting that is six years older than the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase discussed above in Chapter 5. 


Plate 19: The Késetsu-bon of Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase, Pair Number 6. 


Used by courtesy of the Suntory Museum of Art. 


761 Issued in 1486 (Bunemi 18) according to KOKUGO, Vol. 8, komoso: p. 412. Yahoo Hyakka-jiten states that it 
was the Lord Ouchi himself who edited and issued the law-book some time soon after 1495, but that it was largely 
revised during the sixteenth century; YHJ, duchikekabegaki (KWH), by Yamada Sho (Ili, 1948-), accessed 
on February 22, 2011. 

7 KOKUGO, Vol. 8, komoso: p. 412. (ii. HF. BAIS, HAG ATIFE A). The Ouchi-uji okite-gaki is also 
mentioned in Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 188, and Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 
1997, 202. 

793 Tn Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 28, it is placed before the 7/-ban, in the fifteenth century. The year 1494 
seems to be the normally accepted year of completion, which is mentioned in the program notes for an exhibition of 
scroll paintings (e-maki) at Tokushima Museum, May—August 1999: 
http://www.museum.tokushima-ec.ed.jp/hasegawa/exhibition/shokunin.htm, accessed on February 23, 2011. There 
are many existing copies from the Edo period. 
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6.1 Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase 


In this earlier scroll painting with poems a komosé monk appears in pair number six. As 
explained above in Section 5.1.1, the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase (hereafter also 
32-ban) has different themes than the other extant Shokunin uta-awase. The themes for this 
uta-awase ate hana, ‘flowers,’ and jukkai,’™* meaning ‘reminiscences,’ ‘recollections,’ or 
‘thoughts,’ which is stated at the very beginning of the scroll painting. In the foreword it is 
stated that poetry is loved by all people, “those who have a house in the capital, beggars in 
mountains and forests, nobility and outlaws,””® and that the more than thirty people who 
appear in the scroll painting would feel it regrettable not to leave their poems to the 
afterworld, even though they are of a low status. To use ‘moon’ and ‘love’ as themes would, 
however, make it difficult to avoid the anxiety of being compared to the poetry contests by 
their predecessors, but in the foreword we read that: “To make a stop in front of the 
peasant’s flower is a suitable style for us. We make ‘flower’ the theme, and add a poem of 
thought.”’°° 

Ishida Hisatoyo remarks that the Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase has several 
peculiarities, that make it different from other scroll paintings of artisans: firstly, in contrast 
to the other three shokunin uta-awase scroll paintings, there is almost no overlapping 
between the 32-ban and the other three, and secondly, “there is a large number of rare 
artisans,” among which Ishida lists the komosd.’°’ Another aspect that makes the 32-ban 
special among the shokunin uta-awase scroll paintings is that the judge is a kanjin-hijiri,’” a 
monk who is soliciting for funds to a temple (cf. Section 5.1.1), depicted at the end of the 
whole scroll painting, but without a poem ascribed to him. These aspects, and the fact that 
the themes are different from other scroll paintings of artisans, make the 32-ban unusual. 
For the present study, it is interesting to note that Ishida mentions the komosd among the 
less common artisans, implying that the komosd may have been a fairly new appearance in 
society or at least a less common sight at the time. In this scroll painting, pair number six 
contains the painting related to shakuhachi, a komoso seated with a diviner, with the set of 
poems number six (hana) and number twenty-two (jukkai). 

There are several existing copies of the 32-ban. The most notable are the Kosetsu-bon, 
which is oldest, the Ishii-bon, and the Tenri-bon,” all from the Muromachi period. Among 
these, the Kosetsu-bon (Plate 19) has the poems written among the paintings, similar to the 
Tsurugaoka scroll painting, but it lacks the second set of jukkai poems.’”’ The Ishii-bon and 
Tenri-bon have a listing at the beginning of the artisans who make an appearance, followed 
by the paintings, and then the poems in numbered order: 1-16 for poems with the theme 
hana, and 17-32 for poems relating to jukkai (Plates 21 and 22). Each set of poems has a 


’ 


764 iss 

79 Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 26. 

786 Sanjini-ban Shokunin uta-awase in Gunshoruijii (1779-1819). Shinkd Gunshoruijil, 1978, 39. (vk SHROUD 
MIC PTI, RROMBED. ESICEEME LT, MBSOZOSRSZ—-H* ¢ ld5). 

787 Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 27. 

768 dep ye 
769 te fa PS EGE « THRU EGR « FEET. 
™ Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 27. 
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commentary added. In Nihon no bijutsu 5, Ishida Hisatoyo uses the Tenri-bon for the text, 
rather than the KOsetsu-bon, since the latter is lacking the second set of poems. The quotes 
below are mainly from the Tenri-bon published in Nihon no bijutsu 5, but I have also 
consulted other sources: Gunshoruiju, Shin-pen kokka taikan, and the edition at Tohoku 
University Library (the latter in Plates 20-22). 


6.1.1 Sanjini-ban Shokunin uta-awase: The komoso 


In this scroll painting the depicted komoso is explicitly playing the shakuhachi, obvious 
both from the painting and the text. The komoso is paired with a diviner, san-oki, who is 
using flower stalks to tell the future (Plates 19 and 20). The divination follows the Chinese 
Book of Changes (C. I Ching; J. Eki-kyo), and it is worth noting that, also in this scroll 
painting, a low-ranking monk is paired with a Chinese or a person who is involved in an 
activity with a Chinese origin. 
There are two tanka poems each for 
the duellants, but unlike the 7/-b an, Used by courtesy of the Tohoku University Library. 
the numbering differs as explained 
above: the ‘flower’ poem is number 
six, and the ‘recollection’ poem 
number twenty-two. As in the 
71-ban the judge is positioned 
behind the duellants as seen from 
the viewer, and the left and right 
orientation is therefore reversed. 


Plate 20: Sanjaini-ban Shokunin uta-awase, Pair Number 6. 


6.1.2 Sanjdini-ban Shokunin uta-awase: Analysis of Pair Number Six 


This pair depicts a diviner, a san-oki, sitting in a shed, and a monk, a komoso, playing a 
shakuhachi. The word komoso is written with different Chinese characters in various 
editions of the 32-ban. In most of the twentieth-century secondary writings on shakuhachi, 
and in some examples of the source material, the characters #%{# appear in the title, but in 
the commentary the word is written as #. The latter refers to a straw mat monk, the straw 
mat used for sleeping, which can be seen lying on the ground behind the komoso. The use of 
the characters #3 is of central interest, and is discussed in greater detail in Section 6.1.3.1 
below. The themes are, as mentioned above, flower (hana) for the first poem, number six 
(Plate 21), and recollections (Gjukkai) for the second, number twenty-two (Plate 22). Each set 
of poems has a comment added. 
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Below I list the poems and the commentaries in Japanese, followed by separate analyses 
of each part and translations into English. The poems are so-called tanka, with thirty-one 
morae distributed over five stanza with 5-7-5-7-7 morae each (cf. Section 5.1.4, and 
footnotes 629 and 660). As elsewhere, I 
use a two-line model in my translations, Plate 21: Sanjani-ban Shokunin uta-awase, Poem Number 6. 
the stanzas separated by commas in the Used by courtesy of the Tohoku University Library. 
original and in the transliterations. I 
explain each stanza in the analysis, but the 
translations are in a more free form, 
without clear divisions between the 
original stanzas. The first poem is read by 
the san-oki, the second by the komoso. 
After that there is a comment by the judge. 
Poem number twenty-two has the same 
order, first the san-oki and then the 
komoso, followed by the judge’s 
comment. 


6.1.2.1 Analysis of Poems Number Six, hana 


There is one tanka poem each for the duellants. As mentioned above, the judge is positioned 
behind the duellants as seen from the viewer, which means that the reader/viewer should 
understand ‘left’ as right, and vice versa. 


The First Poem, Number Six 


Fe Hee 
BC SADSILPI LA SEO 5 ON MAB 9 IF 


hidari san-oki 


oku san no, sojo shitaru, hana no toki, kaze o ba irenu, gogyo narikeri. 


Left diviner 

In divination, reading the implications of the elements in spring time, 

The wind I do not allow in, that is the way divination with (flower-)stalks should be 
conducted. 


The duel begins with the san-oki, a diviner or fortune-teller.’”! The san-oki would use 
sticks of bamboo or grass to tell a fortune. Here, there is a play on words: he may be using 
sticks of the hahako-gusa.’” This herb is also known under the name o-gyd or go-gyd, 
written as #%.’’? Here go-gyd is written with the non-standard characters iJ, and the 
pronunciation alludes to another go-gy0, Tift, the five elements as they appear in the 


™ The san-oki (Gif&) is a fortune-teller who uses stalks to make a divination of the state of affairs, in accordance 
with the Chinese classic J Ching (Aié, J. Eki-ky6). KOKUGO, Vol. 9. sanoki: p. 201. 

™ Gnaphalium affine D. Don, a form of Chrysanthemum, belonging to the family of Asteraceae. (&t¥-%1). Also 
known in Japan as one of the seven spring herbs (4G). 


™3 KOKUGO, Vol. 10, hahakogusa: p. 399; 1976 (1974), Vol. 7, gogyd: p. 684. 
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Chinese classics: wood, fire, soil, metal, and water. ™ The word sojo denotes the 
constructive relation between these five elements,’”° in contrast to sokoku, the destructive 
relation between the elements,’”° a term that appears in the commentary to this poem. 

The word gogyo alludes to the theme hana (the spring herbs hahakogusa or gogyo), 
which is also used to set the time of the event, the season of flowers, hana no toki, thus 
spring. It also suggests the activity of the fortune-teller: sojo, reading the constructive 
relation between the five elements, go-gy0d. The first stanza, oku san no, connects to the 
flower (hana): oku means to ‘lay,’ and san refers to the counting of flower-stalks in 
fortune-telling. The stanza s0jo shitaru is an attribute to hana no toki, referring to the point 
in time when the diviner sets in place (oku) his stalks of the flower (hana), by which he can 
count (san) to tell the fortune through a ‘reading’ of the constructive elements (sdjo shitaru), 
i.e., when the flower is used for divination by the diviner. But it is only by not letting in the 
wind (kaze o ba irenu) that it is possible to establish the way of the five elements (gogyd 
narikeri); the wind would ruin the position of the stalks, and thereby make it impossible to 
read the stalks correctly.’”” The monk responds to his poem in the following way: 


The Second Poem, Number Six 


A =O ff 
TES DO ES E DMD LEAS MICIZH SMC BEORIV 


migi komoso 
hana-zakari, fuku tomo tareka, itou beki, kaze ni wa aranu, komo no shakuhachi 


Right komos6 
With the flowers in full bloom, who would mind even a spring breeze? 
It is not the wind, but the shakuhachi of the komo. 


The poem of the komosd begins by picking up the theme ‘flower’ with the stanza 
hana-zakari — meaning “flowers in full bloom” — and then relating to the wind that the 
fortune-teller does not like. The hana-zakari fuku tomo could be rendered as “even a spring 
breeze,” and the question is put in the next stanza with the words “who would mind” (tareka 
itou beki), implying that the spring breeze is a pleasant thing that people normally would not 
dislike. The continuation twists things around: it is not the wind that blows (kaze ni aranu), 
but rather the komos6 who plays on (blows) his shakuhachi. Thereby, the san-oki could not 
retort, since he is not disturbed in his activity. 


™4 KOKUGO, Vol. 7, gogyd: p. 684. 

aT KOKUGO, Vol. 12, sdj6: p. 277. In the original text one finds sshd, but the common reading is sdjo. The mark 
used to indicate a voiced sound, dakuten, is left out. Also read sdsei. The explanation of the constructive circle of 
the elements says that wood yields fire, fire is the necessary element to (re-)create soil, the soil is the repository for 
metal, metal gives birth to water drops on its surface, and water is necessary to make a tree grow. (#i4E). 

ATS. KOKUGO, Vol. 12, sdkoku: p. 260. Wood surpasses soil, soil defies water, water endures fire, fire wins over 
metal, and metal excels wood. In other words: trees suck up the nourishment contained in the soil; wood can be used 
to stop the flow of water; water will put out a fire; fire can melt metal; metal (in the form of an axe or other tool) can 
be used to cut down trees. (Hii, also written as Hi). 

7 According to lexica, the word gogyé also denotes five ways of practice (Jif?) as prescribed in the Nirvana Sutra. 
This may be a possible connection to the supposedly Buddhist komoso. It would be an interesting link between the 
two combattants, if we were to regard the san-oki as challenging the komoso. It is, however, beyond the topic of this 
thesis to discuss this point further here. KOKUGO, Vol. 7, gogyd: p. 684. (HUT + 84T - KT + BEYLGT + WET). 
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6.1.2.2 The hanja’s Commentary to the First Set of Poems, Number Six 


The commentary follows immediately after the first set of two tanka poems. 


EUR OT LIGO MAE eA CC, OGM HES Ses, EOL SOMA IC 
PVE IDA DIG & dH IF SD ldV> BAH. AHO SBA S vo lc DU AAC OW, 
IBOPIA Ic KO CRIVE SUED ICIS OR SHICPL SNF LS HPV ESAS EW 
OT, IMITISHSMCOSORMVE LD SICAL SIFSAMF, Melts SHEOWS ¢ R/VO 
BRIS—LISRSERAC. WOWKESALAL, HeSOABEO SIO SMO-MPSALS & 
CM SICP 


sando no shinan gogy6 no sokoku-soj6 o hontai nite, issai no kikkyo o hantei suru 
koto nareba, hana no toki no sojo ni kaze o ba irenu gogyo to kan akenuru wa ito 
kyo ari, komoso no sanmai kamikinu kata ni kake mentsu koshi ni tsuke, kisen no 
monko ni yorite shakuhachi fuku hoka ni wa betsu no waza naki mono ni ya, sareba 
fuku tomo tareka itou beki to iite, kaze ni wa aranu komo no shakuhachi to yomeru 
ni hana-zakari to okeru gomoji, kaze naki hana no jisetsu fuku shakuhachi no kyo 
wa hitoshio naru beku, ii-itaseru motto yoroshi, san-oki no gogy6 yorimo komoso no 
ikkyoku yasashiku kikoyuru ni ya. 


The teaching of the mathematician-diviner has its origin, its true form, in telling the 
destructive and constructive relations between the five elements, and from there to 
judge all aspects of good and bad fortune. Therefore it is all the more interesting 
that intuition dawns on him if he does not let in the wind when reading the stalks in 
the time of spring. 

The samadhi of the komos6, is it not wearing paper garments over their shoulders 
and a begging bowl at their waists, visiting the houses of rich and poor, playing 
their shakuhachi, not having any other things they can do? Well, the poem reads 
“who would mind even if it blows,” and then continues “it is not the wind but the 
shakuhachi of the komo.” Thanks to this phrasing, adding the five syllables 
hana-zakari, in the midst of spring, the interesting aspect of the poem, the blowing 
shakuhachi in the windless season of the flowers, is strongly enhanced. The 
phrasing is at its best, and it is the better poem. Is not a piece by the komos6 more 
pleasing than the stalks of the fortune-teller? 


Firstly there is a reference to the activity of the san-oki, beginning with sando no shinan, 
literally “the teaching of the arithmetician,” which has as its true form or origin (hontai) the 
sokoku soj6, meaning the interplay between the destructive and constructive aspects of the 
five elements (gogyd),’’* but again gogyéd is written with the Chinese characters referring to 
the plant hahako-gusa. To be able to judge (hantei suru koto) the fortune as a whole in all its 
good and bad aspects (issai no kikkyO), is what is contained in the teaching of the 
mathematician. 

The relationship between the fortune-teller and the mathematician may sound somewhat 
curious. In the Tsurugaoka hdjo-e Shokunin uta-awase, there is a painting of a sando (pair 
two, right), written as ‘fiti.779 The sando in the Tsurugaoka hdjd-e Shokunin uta-awase is 
not sitting in a hut, but he is using stalks in a similar fashion as the san-oki in the 
Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase painting. There is an obvious connection between the 
sando and the san-oki, for whom counting is an essential part of the divination. They are 


TE See above, Section 5.1.2.1. 


7719 Ake . : . he 
“f has the Sino-Japanese reading san, and the Japanese reading kazoeru, same as #8. 
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also using the same type of stalks, and wear similar kinds of garment and hat.’*° 

The commentary continues: since the work of the sando consists of judging the fortune, it 
is all the more interesting (ito ky6 ari) that by not letting the wind in (kaze o ba irenu) when 
reading the stalks (gogy0) in spring (hana no toki no sojo ni), his intuition (kan, the thinking 
about and perception of the stalks) dawns (akenuru) on him. 

The hanja then continues to discuss the poem of the komo. Firstly, the commentary 
explains what the religious activities of the komoso consist of (komosd no sanmai). The 
word sanmai, samadhi in Sanskrit, refers in Buddhist terminology to a mental concentration, 
the composition of the rightful mind, or a perfect state of spiritual concentration, and it is a 
central concept in Buddhism. I interpret the word in this context as referring to the religious 
activities of the komoso: the religious mind of the komosd. The monks are said to wear a 
light paper garment, carrying a begging bow] at their waist. The commentary also states that 
“the komoso visit the houses of both rich and poor, playing the shakuhachi — that is all they 
can do” (kisen no monko ni yorite shakuhachi fuku hoka ni wa betsu no waza naki mono). 
The word waza translates as ‘art,’ ‘ability,’ and ‘work,’ but it can also be translated as “acts 
with a deep meaning or intention.”’*' Hence, the word waza in this context could be 
interpreted as referring to both their acts and deep intention in these acts. The word is then 
negated (naki), which gives the sense of people who have no other abilities, and no deeper 
intentions with their playing. This sentence ends with the particle ya, which shows that it is 
a question, but in a more rhetorical, and I would even say ironical, sense: Isn’t it so that their 
religious activities consist of wearing light clothing and a beggar’s bowl, playing shakuhachi 
when begging at people’s doors, without any other deeper thoughts or intentions? 

Kamisang6 holds that the use of the word sanmai (=5k), taken together with the use of the 
characters i%{# for komoso, indicates that these monks “were not simple beggars, but had a 
Buddhist nuance.””*? In Blasdel’s translation this is rendered as, “[they] were actually 
involved in Buddhist disciplines.”’*’ As mentioned above, the combination of characters jf 
244 for komoso is not a common usage, and I discuss this point in greater detail in Section 
6.1.3.1 below. I argue that the use of these characters indicates an ironical or even 
derogative way of writing the name of the monks, rather than implying sincere religious 
activities or motives. 

However, presupposing that the characters K#% are to be interpreted as having deeper 
religious implications, a token of sincere Buddhist activities, and that sanmai (=) should 
be read in its Buddhist denotation,’”* Kamisang6’s interpretation of this section is not fully 
comprehensible. If the komo monks ‘absorbedness’ consists in visiting the houses of rich 
and poor, the religious implications of sanmai seem slightly vague. The commentary asserts 
that their religious activity consists of visiting the houses of rich and poor, but it is obviously 
an ironic, or even derogatory, comment. Their appearance and begging is not in accordance 


780 KOKUGO, Vol. 9, sando: p. 286; san-oki: p. 201. 

8! KOGO, waza: p. 1428. 

782 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 75. 

783 K amisang6 translated in Blasdel, The Shakuhachi... (1988), 2008, 82. 


784 The word sanmai can be used as a suffix, read as -zanmai, meaning an indulgence in something, or that one does 
things as one likes. This usage, going back to Medieval times, does however require that -zanmai is a suffix to a 
noun. In the text it reads komoo no sanmai, i.e., with the particle no inserted, and the reading -zanmai is thus not 
possible. 
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with the normal concept of samadhi, a state of high spiritual concentration. I would interpret 
this word here to mean that they are devoted to begging, or even that begging is all they do, 
since they are poeple with no other abilities and without deeper intentions, hoka ni wa betsu 
no waza naki mono. 

As mentioned above, begging is also obvious from the fact that they were carrying a 
begging bowl (mentsu) by their waist. They were wearing a light paper garment, kami-ginu, 
which could imply a slightly shabby image, but the kami-ginu was a common robe up to the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, when its cheap price made it the preferred robe for poor 
people.’*° The komosé in the painting is not shaved, his hair is tied in a knot, and he wears a 
moustache. This may give an impression of shabbiness, and a lesser degree of engagement 
in true Buddhist religious activities. The straw mat, komo, is obviously part of his 
belongings. It would be used for sleeping outdoors, which indicates a rootlessness; the 
komoso were probably mendicant monks, maybe not having become proper monks (shukke) 
but more of a commoner or civilian monk conducting their own activites. They visit the 
houses of rich and poor (kisen no monko ni yorite) and play the shakuhachi, and that is all 
they are good for, all that they have an ability to do; they are people with no other skills 
(hoka ni wa betsu no waza naki mono). This part of the commentary seems to relate not only 
to the komoso depicted, but to komoso in general, as an explanation of the kind of people 
they are, in the same way as the first part of the commentary describes the activity of the 
san-oki. 

The continuation of the commentary begins with sareba, which could mean either “that is 
so and therefore ...,” connecting to what has been said, or simply “Well then,” and the 
remaining part of the commentary is concerned with the tanka at hand, rather than with the 
komoso and their appearance in general. The commentator quotes the tanka: “‘even blowing, 
who would mind’ it says, and [the poem] continues with ‘it is not the wind but the 
shakuhachi of the komo’.” Because of this wording (to yomeru ni, i.e., to yonde iru node), 
adding the five-syllable hana-zakari, the interesting aspect (kyd) of the blowing shakuhachi 
(fuku shakuhachi) in the windless season of the flowers (kaze naki hana no jisetsu) is 
enhanced (hitoshio).’*° The commentary continues with the evaluation: the word itaseru 
should here be interpreted in the meaning ‘reaching the peak,’ ‘being on the top of,’ etc. The 
word ii is a noun, in this context denoting ‘wording’; the phrasing of the poem is at its best 
(motto yoroshi). The final comment is that a piece by the komoso (komos6 no ikkyoku) 
sounds more amiable (yasashiku kikoyu) than the stalks of the diviner. 

The komos6 wins the battle, but the commentary leaves an impresson of the komos6 as 
monks with less serious views on the religious aspects. Poetically, the wit of the komo wins 
him the first ‘flower duel,’ but the impression that “only visiting houses is all they can do,” 
taken together with the mushiro (straw mat) behind him, and the mentsu (beggar’s bowl) 
with which they would beg for food, relates an image of a shabby beggar, witty as he may 
be, but with little or no cultivation. 


85 The kami-ginu (also read kami-ko) is a garment made of paper and glue, treated with persimmon. Originally used 
by monks of the Heian period Risshi sect, and a popular garment among both rich and poor. Due to its low price it 
became the garment of poor people from around the Momoyama period through the Edo period. (#{#). KOKUGO, 
Vol. 5, kamiko: p. 127. This is the same paper garment that the boro-boro is reported to have worn. 

786 The word hitoshio means ‘conspicuously,’ or ‘all the more,’ and I interpret it here as an enhancement of the 
phrasing “blowing shakuhachi.” KOGO, hitoshiho: p. 1124. (—A). 
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6.1.2.3 Analysis of Poems Number Twenty-two, jukkai 


None of the Japanese studies, i.e., Kamisang6, Nakatsuka, Kurihara, nor the English studies, 
e.g., Lee or other shakuhachi-related English language writings on Sanjiini-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase, discuss the second jukkai poem. Neither of the two poems refers to the 
shakuhachi in any way, but the poem by the komos6 gives a varied image of the late 
sixteenth-century shakuhachi-playing monks. As a reference, I have also included the poem 
by the san-oki and the commentary to the poems below. 

Regardless of whether the sanmai in 
the commentary to poems number six Plate 22: Sanjani-ban Shokunin uta-awase, Poem Number 22. 
above should be interpreted as having a Courtesy of the Tohoku University Library. 
greater or smaller relevance for how we 
perceive the religious activities of the 
komos0, the second set of poems — 
number twenty-two — definitely gives an 
image of a less religiously inclined 
person. The jukkai poem is related in 
Kiytishoran, where Kitamura compares 
what he calls the komo with the boro in 
71-ban by saying that, “they look 
similar to the previously quoted 
‘shokunin-tsukushi’ [7/-ban], but they 
don’t have any headband [ie., hair 
flying], wear a sleeveless paper garment 
thrown over their shoulders, a beggar’s bowl and a rolled-up straw mat by their waist, 
showing that they are prepared to sleep outside, beggars with no place to stay,”’*’ thus 
conveying an image of a monk of simple standard. 


The First tanka Poem, Number Twenty-two: 


ia Hee 
CLHO, POROISIC, REXITS, SAMDELDX, FSHLOTUMP 


hidari san-oki 
koshi hodo no, kari-ya no uchi ni, mi o okeru, sanjo no mono no, urameshi no yo ya 


Left Diviner 
The palanquin size, temporary lodging in which I dwell, 
Even though the place for divination, alas, it is a reproachful world. 


The first stanza, koshi hodo no, could translate either as “not taller than the waist [JB],”’ or 
“the size of a palanquin [#%],” but the shape and size of the hut in the painting looks more 
like a palanquin than a hut that is no higher than up to the waist. The character for palanquin 
(#8) is also used in the commentary. The second stanza, kari-ya no uchi ni, refers to a 


787 Kitamura, Kiyiishdran (1830), 1906, 38. (ANIC S WAS) DSK EWENE S MBE PMY we valits ¢ CHS THEY 
RCI LHOBSKE SEE DED UME ONE GD Ofek LOZRE IDOLS...) 
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temporary lodging, as in {k, thus implying that the san-oki lives in this little hut, where he 
also conducts his divination. The third stanza, mi o okeru, connects both to the second stanza 
and to the following one, stanza four: kari-ya no uchi ni mi o okeru, meaning that he “puts” 
his body (mi) in the hut, thus lives there. The word okeru also connects to okeru sanjo, 
where sanjo is the place for divination, and okeru sanjo would thus refer to the place where 
divination can be conducted — a place where you can put the stalks for divination. The word 
mono could refer either to the thing (%) of divination, but also to the person (#) doing the 
divination, the san-oki himself. In the last line, urameshi no yo ya, the word ura could refer 
to divination (:4), but urameshi is an adjective meaning ‘regrettable,’ ‘reproachful,’ ‘bitter,’ 
or ‘hateful’: he, the diviner, reproaches this bitter existence of having to live a life of 
divination in a small hut. 


The Second tanka Poem, Number Twenty-two: 


A co 

SLABS, BEPSPPOD, PTIEIL, FEMPNTS. CSILADNEY 

migi komoso 

sashi-iri mo, misoya sakaya no, kasu-hdshi, koe o kahete mo, kou wa cha-gawari 


Right Komoso 
Just inside the door, at miso and sake shops, a dreg-monk 
In whatever voice, just begging for left-overs. 


The komoso, on the other hand, begins his poem with the stanza sashi-iri mo, where 
sashi-iri means ‘entering,’ or ‘just inside the door.’ The second stanza relates to the 
miso-ya’®’ and saka-ya, the bean paste shop and the sake shop, thereby alluding to the 
kari-ya in the san-oki’s poem. The third stanza, kasu-hdshi, is a key phrase. The word kasu 
could mean the residues (# - #4 - %) when making miso and sake, the lees, thus implying a 
‘dreg-monk,” but with the pronunciation kazu, used as a prefix, it can also mean ‘many,’ as 
well as ‘cheap’ or ‘crude.’ The fourth stanza relates to the kasu-hdshi, who begs, but 
changes his voice, i.e., plays the shakuhachi instead of verbally asking for alms. It also 
connects to the last stanza, where what is begged for (kou) is merely tea-money 
(cha-gawari). 


788 4 note on the word misoya in the different editions: Kitamura in Kiyiishoran has 44 -? (miruya), Ishida in Nihon 
no bijutsu 5 (reprint of the Tenri-bon) has 512+P (misoya). Neither of these seem to make sense. In the 1651 copy in 
Plate 22, it is AP (misoya) in sdsho writing. In the Gunshoruijii reprint it also reads #2. In the commentary, 
both Kiyishoran and Nihon no bijutsu 5 have 4% ic } Wile & (miso ni mo sake ni mo), and in the 1651 copy it appears 
to read the same. Maybe the miru ya in the 1906 publication of Kiyashdran was a mis-set of the types (4 and % 
look similar), but the bi 2-? in Nihon no bijutsu 5 is more problematic. I will understand this part as 2%*P (misoya), 
and my belief is that bi has been used phonetically. 
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6.1.2.4 Analysis of the Commentary to the Second Set of Poems, Number Twenty-two 


He SOMBIE EOD YD POIBSSLELILM SND BIKOADKIEVORSEA 
Te DBA HSE TIF E SI PHRROFZERODYD Pl TONS TFT ESASHAKD 
—ATEO RAVE bAAICPABAMRSE NES SAMEOOSAMODBDA KEDDITMS 
WEE CWOK SHO MBSICP I EHOKET IE I LICARDEIG EOD) CTHIDKRSTIO 
SLIME DSSZCAEEV ORLA SD) BSAME CE BIZARMAZ IC BME BIS 
7A MOIS CHORE AINO O LTE CM OBOHR IC THORL 


san-oki no jukkai, koshi hodo no kari-ya no uchi sazo to oshihakarare haberi ga, 
una no kai katatsuburi no ie mo minawo no ga mi ni awasete wa busoku naki ni ya 
go-shaku no mi san-shaku no kari-ya nite hinemosu tofu hito o haberi itari isshdgai 
no kaho o mo jishin ni kangaenuran okeru sanjo to ihi sanjo no mono no ura to 
tsuzukenuru ito yoku ti-kusarinuru ni ya komosé no uta kazuhoshi ni kojiki no 
shiigin o yuzurite wazuka naru take no fushi ni yo o waburu koe o kiri-idashiken mo 
wari naki hoben to koso oboe habere miso ni mo sake ni mo narenu kotoba nite kono 
kasu hoshi ii-shirite kikoyu kono tsugai mochi nite haberu beshi. 


The thoughts of the diviner: A temporary dwelling, the size of a palanquin, we can 
well understand that it is narrow, but like the houses of the shellfish in the sea and 
the snails, as long as it is fit to the inhabitant there should not be any insufficiency. 
The diviner, sitting in his small hut the whole day, waiting for people to come by, 
must be thinking about what good fortunes will come to him. Writing “the place to 
conduct divination” [okeru sanjo], and continuing with “the divination by the 
person at the place for divination” [sanjo no mono no ura] is indeed a very good 
linking of words. 

The poem by the komoso: There are many of the crude dreg-monks, walking the 
path of the Way of Hell, who have taken over the grief-stricken lament of the 
beggars. They express their feelings towards this wretched and miserable world 
through their bamboo flutes, but this is just a means of arranging the words, with no 
reason or deeper thought. However, by using a word that is so strongly connected 
to the residues of miso and sake making, the dreg-monk does show that he has 
mastered a good way of expression. The contest of this pair is a draw. 


Here the commentator uses the character for a palanquin (#4), saying that anyone could 
understand it is small. However, even the houses of the shellfish in the sea (here una no kai 
means umi no kai), and the snails (here katatsuburi means katatsumuri), are small, but if 
everyone fit themselves in their houses (ono ga mi ni awasete wa) nobody need ask for 
anything more (busoku ga nai), thus, there is no need to feel reproach towards one’s 
dwelling. The san-oki (go-shaku no mi refers to a grown man, five foot tall) lives in his 
small dwelling (san-jaku no kari-ya, a three foot dwelling), where he waits the whole day 
(hinemosu *&H, from morning to evening) for customers asking for divination (tou hito). He 
spends his whole life thinking about his luck and good fortune (isshdgai no kaho o mo jishin 
ni kangahenuru). The commentator continues by stating that using the words okeru sanjo in 
combination with the divination at the sanjo (sanjo no mono no ura) is a very clever turn of 
phrase, chaining it together (ito yoku ihikusarinuru). The Chinese character } can be read 
either as boku, uranai or, for short, ura. To make a connection between uranai (boku) and 
urameshi, I assume the reading to be ura. The word ii-kusari should be interpreted as ‘say’ 
combined with ‘chain together,’ thus “chaining the words” (ii-kusari). 

As for the poem by the komoso, the commentator uses kazu-hdshi, which could mean ‘a 
great number of hoshi’ but also a ‘cheap and crude hdshi,’ as mentioned above. Since kasu 
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is used in the actual poem, kazu here also would allude to the residues of miso and sake 
making. Another interpretation would be that kazu refers to one of the ways one has to pass 
at the sanzu no kawa (like the river Styx); the word kazu (ki) refers to hell or jigokudo (sh 
gudi).”” The effect is a four-fold allusion: “a great number of crude dreg-monks walking the 
path to hell.” The word shagin means to worry and lament, and the kazu-hdshi are said to 
take over the grief-stricken lament (shigin) of the beggars (kojiki). They are further said to 
express their feelings toward this wretched and miserable world (yo 0 waburu koe o 
kiri-idashikemu) through the nodes of their bamboo flutes (take no fushi ni). But, says the 
commentator, this is just a manner of speaking, mere words with no reason or thought 
behind them (wari naki #7: ®), and should be seen only as a means of expression (hdben to 
koso habere). However, the commentator continues, by using a word that is so strongly 
connected to miso and sake, it does sound as if these kasu-hdshi (here written as dreg-monks, 
ieshi) really know how to express themselves (i-shirite). The result of the uta-awase is a 
draw (mochi). 


6.1.3 Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase: 
Pair Number Six in Historical Studies of Shakuhachi 


Authors of late twentieth-century secondary writings on the shakuhachi, e.g., Kamisango, 
Ueno, Takeda, and Tsukitani, make slightly different comments about the scroll painting. 
Kamisang6, probably referring to Kurihara, writes that the scroll painting is said to be from 
before 1537, but does not give any references to who created it.” Ueno writes that the 
scroll painting was made by Tosa Mitsunobu and that the text was written by Kanroji 
Motonaga.””' Mitsunobu passed away in 1515, and Motonaga in 1527. He also refers to 
“other sources” as stating that the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase was completed before 
1539 (thereby adding two years to the sources referred to by Kurihara, as mentioned below 
in Section 6.1.3.1).”” Takeda dates the scroll painting to 1494, but he does not give any 
indication as to who drew and wrote it.’ Tsukitani also gives the year 1494 as the 
completion of Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase, and gives Tosa Mitsunobu as its creator 
without mentioning anything about the author.’ Nakatsuka refers to Sant6 Kydden as 
asserting that Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase was created before 1537.’”° 


782. KOKUGO, Vol. 4, kazu: p. 571. The other two places to cross, or pathes to wander, are t0zu (713), which refers 
to the gakido (fii) or the Way of Demons, and kechizu (ifili#), which refers to the chikushodo (#4238) or the Way 
of Beasts. 


7 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 75. 
71 trepsescke, 1453-1527. 

™ Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 183-184. 

ee Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 199. 

iat Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 19. 

™ Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 46. 
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6.1.3.1 A Discussion on the Use of Chinese Characters for komo 


As mentioned above in Section 6.1.2, twentieth-century secondary literature uses the 
Chinese characters #32{f in the title of this poem, e.g., Kurihara 1918.”° In the various 
copies of Sanjini-ban Shokunin uta-awase that I have studied, however, the KOsetsu-bon 


(Plate 19), the above copy from 1651 (Plate 20), and the transcription of the Tenri-bon in 
797 


Nihon no bijutsu 5, the word komo is written with the syllabic system hiragana as 2%. 
Only in one Edo period publication, from 1782, have I found the Chinese characters i#2<(4 
being used (see below). 

Chinese characters carry a meaning, and the use of standard versus non-standard 
characters is a way to make implications, create new connotations, etc. The Japanese 
language makes it possible to write a word either phonetically, with hiragana or katakana, 
or to use a Chinese character. There is a conventional use of Chinese characters, but 
applying non-standard or non-conventional characters, ate-ji, is a commonly used way to 
give a certain, consciously intended connotation to a word. The non-standard characters are 
not necessarily phonetic-equivalent. Since shakuhachi is made of bamboo, the character for 
bamboo (‘7 read take) can be used to denote the instrument shakuhachi (JX/\). In that case, 
in the right context, the character may be read either take or shakuhachi, but in both cases of 
course referring to the instrument shakuhachi. Especially in pre-modern texts, it is also 
common that the phonetic value — the reading — of a Chinese character is used, without 
implying any reference to the character’s semantic meaning. An example of this is found in 
the Tenri-bon as it is reproduced in Ueno, where the word komoso is written phonetically 
using the Chinese characters for ‘old,’ ‘fur,’ and ‘monk’ (cf. page 201 below). 

Kurihara refers to Santé Kydden ”* as his source for deciding when the Sanjiini-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase was created, namely “before Tenbun 6 (1537 Immediately after 
that Kurihara quotes the first set of two poems and their commentary, using }#% in the title 
but the Chinese character for straw-mat, jf, where the word komo appears in the poem and 
commentary. He does not give any bibliographical data, which may indicate that Kurihara 
used Santo Kydden as his source without explication. Kurihara does not comment on the 
different characters used. Nakatsuka quotes the first poem by the komo and gives the same 
reference as Kurihara, i.e., Santo Kyoden, but Nakatsuka uses the characters # and #3 all 
through his text.°”° 

The text to 32-ban is, however, also published in Gunshoruiju, and in that edition, from 
1782, the word komoso is written as Hz3{ in the titles of both poem number six, and poem 
number twenty-two. In the listing of artisans at the beginning of the scroll painting, in both 


commentaries, and in poem number six, the word komo is used, written with syllables as = 
801 
b. 


6 Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 87. 
7 Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 98, 101. 


™8 An Edo period writer, poet and artist. (0s, 1761-1816). His real name was Iwase Samuru (4)f M2), also 


known as Kydya Denzo (st fi), 

™ Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 86. 

8 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 45-46. 

sot Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase in Gunshoruiji. Shinkd Gunshoruiji, Vol. 22, 1978, pp. 39, 41, 45, 48. 
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More recent writers, Ueno, Takeda, Tsukitani, and Kamisango make slightly different 
comments about the use of the characters fi, but the only explication of the use of the 
Chinese characters % that I have found is in Kamisango. He uses k#% in the title, but # in 
the text. He also states that the komoso were called komo, and there he uses the syllabic < 8. 
Kamisang6’s comments require some attention, since his explication and comments are 
often referred to in the English speaking community (both academic and non-academic). 
This is presumably due to the fact that Kamisango’s text is the only text that has been 
translated in full.*° 

Kamisang6o holds that the use of the (near) phonetic-equivalent characters /, emptiness, 
and %, illusion, rather than the more shabby image of a #&, straw mat monk, “tells us that 
there was a foundation for the later use of the characters /#/#{# [read as komus6] from early 
on.”*° | would assume that Kamisang6 refers to the close phonetical equivalence between 
komoso and komuso0, but in Blasdel’s translation this is rendered in the following way: 


Originally, the Chinese characters for komoso were written with komo (i) straw mat and 
so ({#) monk; ideographs that conveys a feeling of mendicancy and shabbiness. The title 
for the above poem [number six in 32-ban] is written with characters ko (#) emptiness, 
mo (%) illusion and so ({#) monk, and this combination of characters conveys a more 
serious, religious feeling. 


The use of i#% is also referred to by Riley Lee, and he too states that the use of these 
characters convey “a much greater sense of other-worldliness and spirituality than the 
original word komo,”*°° which is perfectly in line with Blasdel’s adaptation of Kamisangé’s 
words. 

On the other hand, the word kyomo (i) is part of the standard vocabulary, with the 
meaning ‘falsehood’ or ‘delusion,’ which makes the interpretation a little more difficult; the 
idea of a ‘monk of empty illusions,’ or even ‘monk of untruthfullness’ does not give a strong 
sense of serious religious activity. As noted above, the characters #1 are used in the 
commentary, which makes the title more intriguing when written as He. As I mention 
above, my investigation of various copies of Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase does not 
support this interpretation. There may be other secondary sources from the sixteenth and up 
to the early twentieth century, but I have not found any such sources. None of the 
twentieth-century studies that I use in the present research report any such secondary 
sources. The earliest appearance of these characters that I have been able to find is in the late 
eighteenth-century edition published in the above-mentioned Gunshoruijii. 

The fact that most existing twentieth-century secondary studies of the shakuhachi use the 
Chinese characters i without any further discussion, may have the result that readers and 
researchers take the interpretation put forward by the scholar Kamisango for granted, as the 
established theory. Likewise, Blasdel’s and Lee’s renderings may become the standard 
interpretation of the komoso in Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase in the English speaking 


OF Adapted and translated by Christopher Yohmei Blasdel in The Shakuhachi: A Manual for Learning, 1988, pp. 


37-132. New revised edition published in 2008, pp. 69-128. 

83 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 75. 

804 K amisangé translated in Blasdel, The Shakuhachi... (1988), 2008, 82. 
oe Lee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 104. 
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community. In an article discussing the komuso and ‘Shakuhachi-Zen’ in Japanese 
Religions, Max Deeg states that “[i]n the title of this poem the name of the monk is written 
as komo-so Kix", literally meaning: ‘monk of voidness and idleness’ connotating at the 
same time the meaning of ‘monk of lies, of betrayal’.”*’° Deeg makes the same point as my 
discussion above, but even if #2 is used as an employment of so-called ate-ji, the use of 
non-standard characters for a word, the pronunciation should still be phonetic-equivalent, 
thus komo, not to be confused with the word kyomd, ‘delusion, untruthfulness, falsehood.’ 
The reading should either be kyom6sd, which would unequivocally mean “monks of lies and 
delusion,” or komoso, in which case the double meaning Deeg refers to may be a conscious 
play on word by the person who first used these characters. 

Ueno also uses the characters #2 in the title of poem number six. He refers to the 
Tenri-bon, but in the caption of an image of the komos6, specifically from the Tenri-bon, he 
uses hiragana syllables. In the drawing that he has attached to the text, though, the ‘komo’ 
part is written with completely different non-standard Chinese characters, namely 147%, 
meaning ‘old’ and ‘hair’ or ‘fur’.*’’ As mentioned above, the Tenri-bon published in Nihon 
no bijutsu 5 does not carry the chararcters #2, and in the explanatory text Ueno uses #.°°° 
Here, the use of the characters for ‘old fur’ must of course be understood as a 
phonetic-equivalent way of writing the word komo, i.e., using Chinese characters 
phonetically instead of the phonetic syllables hiragana. This is common in pre-modern texts. 
It is, however, of interest that Ueno does not discuss any use of phonetic-equivalent 
characters; rather he finds that the characters K#3 should be understood semantically, not in 
the normal meaning of modern Japanese (‘falsehood,’ ‘untruth’), but in a transferred and 
rather unnatural meaning of ‘empty illusion.’ 

Among the other writers, Tsukitani employs #, or the syllabic < 4, except in a footnote, 
where she puts the characters sf? within brackets. Takeda uses either the Chinese character 
#8, or the syllables < 4,*°° but he refers to Honda Masazumi, a Momoyama and Edo period 
feudal lord, as talking about “suspicious-looking komoso” — using the characters iz — 
indicating that these characters were used with disdain in a derogatory way.*'° Even if this 
shows that the use of iz goes back to the early seventeenth century, there is no other 
source using the characters 2% except for the edition of Sanjini-ban Shokunin uta-awase in 
Gunshoruiju from 1782. This places Kamisango’s explication above of the religious 
implications of #2 in a different light. 

Most of the secondary texts give no comments as to which copy of the Sanjiini-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase they are quoting, and like Ueno, even with the data given there is no 
discussion about the various uses of charcters. As mentioned above, Kurihara refers to 
Santo Kydden, according to whom the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase was completed 
before Tenbun 6 (1537). Santo Kydden wrote two historical books, the Kinsei kiseki-kd (A 
Study of Miracles in Recent Times) in 1804,°"' and the Kotto-shi (A Collection of Curios) 


08 E.g., Deeg simply reiterates previous research (“Komus6 and ‘Shakuhachi-Zen’,” 2007, 15). 


%°7 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 183. 

88 Thid., 183-184. 

BO? Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 199-200. 

810 Thid., 149. (iL z3244). Honda Masazumi (AY iE#E, 1565-1637). 
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in 1813.°"° In the Kottd-shii there are some remarks about the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase, but none that discuss pair number six,°? and in Kinsei kiseki-ko the Sanjiini-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase is not mentioned at all.*'* We may assume that Kurihara quoted either 
some other source by Santé Kydden*"* or a completely different text, e.g., Gunshoruiji. 

In the Edo period Kiytishoran, published in 1830, the word komo, written both as =} and 
#4, is used without the addition of the Chinese character for ‘monk,’ my, °° except in the 
direct quotes. To perceive the characters iff as the original way of writing komoso around 
the turn of the sixteenth century seems highly unlikely and questionable, especially if the 
characters are supposed to be interpreted as revealing a sincere Buddhist attitude. 
Furthermore, it does not seem to have become the conventional way of writing komoso in 
the early nineteenth century. I believe that a misinterpretation of how these characters were 
used may give rise to a misunderstanding and misconception of the position that the komosé 
had in society during the Muromachi period, and possibly also the Edo period. Takeda states 
that various non-standard characters were used in the Edo period: “komuso i#/(#i was, in the 
early days of the Edo period, written as komoso St or komoso ket, komoso #i(! [fi 
meaning ‘seclusion’], kKomoso #i4 [fi is another character denoting ‘straw mat’], komuso 14 
fee [Th means ‘old’ and #€ ‘nothingness’] or komuso ¥#{t:## [the characters ##{k are normally 
read fuke, the name of the monk Fuke],”*” indicating that a variety of non-standard — not 
necessarily phonetic-equivalent — characters were in vogue. The reading komu did, however, 
not appear until the Edo period, when the group of samurai that began acting as komoso or 
komuso first appeared (cf. Chapter 4). There was no standard way of writing these words, so 
different writers used different characters, whether meaning ‘delusion,’ ‘seclusion,’ or 
‘straw mat.’ I would argue that this might imply that the first komuso preferred certain ways 
of writing, but that their preference was not always accepted by the contemporary society. 

A further study of the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase may give an answer to these 
questions. Takeda does not state where the other characters are used, but we know that the 
character compound 7 fte#, for example, was used in the 1614 Keichd kenmon-shi (cf. 
Section 4.5.3.2). To delve any deeper into this matter here is beyond the scope of the present 
study, but I find the issue interesting and important, and my hope is that future studies will 
give a more straightforward answer. 


812 pr ageg 


$13 Santo Kydden, Kottd-shi (1813), accessed in April and May 2009. 

814 Santé Kydden, Kinsei kiseki-kd (1804), 1994. 

815 As a writer of popular novels in the Edo period, Santé Kydden is known to have used a vast array of allusions, to 
a degree where it might be possible to say that witty allusions were his trademark, or at least an important and 
integral part of his literary skills. To assume, unless proof is found, that Santo Kydden ‘invented’ the use of the 
characters H@#{" to give the double connotation of ‘religiously inclined liars,’ would not be in contradiction of the 
style in Santo Kydden’s writing. 


516 Kitamura, Kiydishdran (1830), 1906, 37-43. 
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Takeda, Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 27. Takeda is using the incorrect “Fuke Zenji.” 
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6.1.3.2 Concerning Poem Twenty-two 


Of the secondary sources that I have studied, Takeda is one of only two who quotes the 
komo’s poem number twenty-two. The other is the historian Hosaka Hirooki, mentioned in 
the concluding discussion of Chapter 5, and further discussed in Chapter 7. Takeda 
expounds on the appearance of a rather shabby figure, without any evident connections to 
Buddhist practices. “[P]robably they used the shakuhachi as an instrument to entertain, and 
thereby establishing a relationship with ordinary people to perform for money, but it is hard 
to believe that they should have had any Buddhist doctrine as the later komuso did, however 
vague it was.”*'* What connected the komos6 to Buddhism was, according to Takeda, street 
entertainment. The shorter hitoyogiri shakuhachi was popular among ordinary people, and 
shakuhachi — most likely the same hitoyogiri shakuhachi — was also used in No, dengaku, 
and sarugaku, according to Takeda, and the use of shakuhachi for entertainment made it 
also known by the nobility, connecting it to Zen Buddhism (cf. Chapter 3). Takeda also 
infers that the begging by street entertainers came to overlap with the religious activity of 
begging for alms.*”” 


6.1.3.3 The komoso: Beggars or Monks 


Hosaka Hirooki argues along similar lines. He too quotes poem number twenty-two, 
concluding that the komosé were “good-for-nothing dreg-monks,”*” but he also refers to a 
Muan, who was the teacher of a friend of a poet, Sdchd (1448-1532).**! In Sdch6’s diary it 
says that his friend studied shakuhachi with Muan, and that he stayed four to five years at 
the temples Higashi-yama Reizan of the Jishi sect,*°* and Daisen-in of Rinzai Zen 
Buddhism. The dengaku No performer Zodami supposedly copied the shakuhachi 
illustrations of the Toyohara family at Higashi-yama Reizan, and from this Hosaka 
concludes that it is possible that the friend of Sdcho did become a komoso after his stay at 
these temples, and that, “[a]t least, the Schema of how he converted to become a komos6, 
and made playing the shakuhachi a special occupation, from having been a monk under the 
Jishi and Rinzai sects, is evident.”*”’ Hosaka assumes that Muan had a teacher, that the 


518 Thid., 202. 
51° Thid., 204-205. 
820 Hosaka, “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994, 173. (FEI ILA Zev HATER). 
et ae; BK, | have not been able to confirm the reading of the friend’s name, #2. Based on the normal reading of 
the characters it may be Shosi. 
822 The founder of the Jishii (#43) sect of Jodo-shii, Ippen (isi, 1239-89), is referred to both as yugyd-shonin (itt 
LA), the wandering holy man, and sute-hijiri (442), the thrown-away commoner monk. He propagated the idea that 
even a single recitation of the Nenbutsu would take all people to the Pure Land. He was trained in the Tendai 
Buddhism, but became a second generation disciple of Honen (DAIJIRIN, ippen), and also had affiliations with the 
esoteric Shingon Buddhism and Zen (YHJ, ippen (—iti), by Hirokami Kiyoshi (JA #4), accessed on March 19, 2009). 
At age 36 he confined himself in the Kumano Hongii Shojoden (fe#/ A. er aik UK), where he received a divine 
message. 
823 Hosaka, “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994, 176. (27% 6}, IRS + KBE FORD SR Wee BE 
LS ZAG cH L ee KASH 6 aC HS, ). Lassume that Hosaka refers to the Kantian notion of Schema with the word 
zushiki. A Schema is the procedure of associating a non-empirical concept with an image of the object, i.e., that we 
can envisage the way in which this turnover from monk to komoso happened. 
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various groups of entertainers (assumably dengaku and sarugaku) maintained and 
controlled the techniques designed for the shakuhachi, and that they withdrew from, or lost 
their position within, these groups (including the Jishti sect according to Hosaka) and made 
shakuhachi their speciality. Even though the komosd were abolished from the provinces, 
together with other entertainers as mentioned above, from that position of exclusion the 
knowledge about the monk Fuke spread among them, and eventually they changed into a 
new existence, the komuso.8* 

I have found remarks about komoso6 in three Muromachi period dictionaries that to some 
extent support the argument put forward by Hosaka. Ueno Takami mentions that in the 
so-called Kuromoto-bon, a Muromachi period dictionary (setsuyd-shii),*” komos6 are said 
to be the same as Fuke.*”° Ueno claims that this edition was compiled by the Rinzai Zen 
Buddhist Osen Keisan (1429-1493), which would position the komosé as Fuke monks in 
the fifteenth century. According to Nakada Norio, a scholar on literature and old 
dictionaries, there is, however, no evidence that Osen compiled the Kuromoto-bon. Nakada 
refers to the research conducted by Hashimoto Shinkichi, a twentieth-century scholar on the 
Japanese language,*”’ who concludes that the extant copy of the Kuromoto-bon is from 
somewhere between the Onin period (1467-1468) and the Tenmon period (1532-1554).**8 
In the facsimile edition of the Kuromoto-bon dictionary, the reading komo is added to the 
characters for Fuke.*? Nakada compiled a comprehensive index covering six dictionaries 
from the Muromachi period (kohon setsuyd-shii), and among these the word komoso appear 
in three, including the Kuromoto-bon. In the Tensh6 jiihachi nen-bon of 1590,**° the word 
komozO appears written both as #f# and as 7{b4, 1.e., komo-so and fuke-so. In the 
Manjiiya-bon,**' probably from around the same time as the Tenshd jiihachi nen-bon, i.e., 
the end of the Muromachi period, the word komozo is written as #4, without any reference 
to Fuke.*** 

The development from dreg-monks to religiously inclined monks outlined by Takeda and 
Hosaka is of course not inconceivable. Muan, the teacher of a friend of the poet Sdcho 
mentioned above, could well have been an example of religiously inclined 
shakuhachi-playing monks, which are referred to in the Muromachi dictionaries as both 
komoso and Fuke monks. Even if we acknowledge this possibility, there is no conclusive 
evidence that this would have been a common occurrence in the Muromachi period. 
Contrary to Takeda and Hosaka, I find no evidence in the texts in Sanjiini-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase that would support the notion of such a development. 


eet Hosaka, “Jinana seiki ni okeru komus0 no seisei,” 1994, 177-181. Hosaka is using the incorrect “Fuke Zenji.” 
85 FRA I FE SE. 
86 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 191. 

827 He AwEH?, 1882-1945. 

828 Nakada Norio, Kaitei shinpan Kohon setsuyo-shii roku-shu kenkyti narabi ni s6g0 sakuin, sakuin-hen, 2009, 7. 


8° The Kuromoto-bon is given in facsimile, Kaitei shinpan Kohon setsuyd-shi roku-shu kenkyi narabi ni sdgd 
sakuin, eiin-hen, 2009, 378. 

880 SIE + RAS BTL. 
S31 LEARNT SE. 

832 Nakada Norio, Kaitei shinpan Kohon setsuyo-shii roku-shu kenkyii narabi ni sogo sakuin, sakuin-hen, 2009, 6. 
The Manjiya-bon is given in facsimile, Kaitei shinpan Kohon setsuyo-shi roku-shu kenkyii narabi ni sog6 sakuin, 
eiin-hen, 2009, 268. The mora zo (%) is the same as so (%), but with a diacritic mark added to indicate that the 
consonant part of the mora is voiced. Thus, the difference between komosé and komoz6 relates to how the Chinese 
characters were pronounced in the Muromachi period. 
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As I argue in Chapter 4, I find it more likely that the people who first began using the 
name komuso made use of the earlier existence of shakuhachi-playing monks, some of 
whom may have been influenced by Fuke through the writings of Ikkyt and the Rinzai-roku. 
By connecting their activities to Fuke, Ikkya Sojun, Hottd Kokushi, and the boro that 
appear in the widely circulated and highly valued Tsurezure-gusa, the masterless samurai of 
the late Muromachi and early Edo periods were able to carve out a social footing for 
themselves. Without any steady job, by playing the shakuhachi they were able to travel 
freely, support themselves by begging, and still keep their position as samurai. 


6.2 The komoso in Other Visual Material 


The komosé also appear in the screen painting Rakuchit-rakugai-zu bydbu,*** depicting the 
central and surroundinging parts of Kyoto in the sixteenth century. Ishida Hisatoyo states 
that Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase, Shichijuichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase and this screen 
painting are closely related to each other, both in time and content.8* 


Plate 23: Rakuchi-rakugai-zu byObu, Machida-bon. 


Detail of the right side, third fold, below (7 FI4JHXIPEA + HES 3 iP WwtES, —28im, Myla). 


Used by courtesy of the National Museum of Japanese History. 


893 Yeo SEED, 
ane Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 33. 
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Tosa Mitsunobu began this screen painting in 1506, when he depicted central parts of 
Kyoto on a screen. Unfortunately, these early originals are not known to be extant. The 
oldest existing example is the Machida-bon (Plates 23 and 24), depicting Kyoto in the 1530s. 
The second oldest edition is the Uesugi-bon (Plate 25), supposedly presented to Uesugi 
Kenshin by Oda Nobunaga.** An abundant number of screens with the same motives were 
castle and Gion that were added in the first half of the seventeenth century.**° 

The komoso in this screen painting is 
30-40 years later than the komoso in 
Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase, but they 
have a similar appearance: carrying their 
straw mats, unshaven heads, probably a 
beggar’s bowl by their waist, and not 
fancily dressed. 

The Uesugi-bon is approximately thirty 
years younger than the Machida-bon, at the 
latest it must have been made before 1582, 
the year that Oda Nobunaga died. In the 
Uesugi-bon I have not been able to locate 
any komoso in the same area as in the 
Machida-bon, but close by, there are two 
people that appear to be komoso, carrying 
straw mats by their waist, and playing 
shakuhachi (Plate 25). 


Plate 24: Rakuchi-rakugai-zu byObu, detail of Plate 23. 


Courtesy of the National Museum of Japanese History. 


Plate 25: Rakuchi-rakugai-zu byObu, Uesugi-bon. 
Detail of the right side, fourth fold (414228 4 bia). 


Used by courtesy of the Yonezawa City Uesugi Museum. 


Neither of these visual examples of 
komoso discloses any new information, but 
they confirm the standpoint that the komosd 
did not undergo any major changes, at least 
not until the late sixteenth century. They 
appear as beggars with an_ established 
position in contemporary society. 

As mentioned above, Ishida Hisatoyo 
regards the scroll paintings and this screen 
painting as closely related, and he has listed 
the artisans that appear in both the scroll paintings and the screen painting. According to 
Ishida’s list, there are fifteen artisans from the thirty-two that appear in Sanjuni-ban 
Shokunin uta-awase, and sixteen from among the one hundred forty-two in Shichijitichi-ban 


835 Lpgilttd, 1530-1578. #RHEMaSE, 1534-1582. 
836 NIPPONICA: rakuchiirakugaizu, accessed on February 26, 2011. 
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Shokunin uta-awase. There is no overlapping of artisans between the two scroll paintings 
under discussion here,*’’ which means that among the one-hundred seventy-four artisans 
depicted in these two scroll paintings, thirty-one have been selected to appear in the screen 
painting. Among them we find the komoso. If the komosé were a rare existence it is highly 
unlikely that they would appear in the screen painting, considering that it seems likely that 
Tosa Mitsunobu, “[around 1506] had more or less established the motif of the screen 
painting.”*** 

If so, and if it was a conscious choice to select the artisans depicted as the motifs, then we 
must conclude that the komosd had established themselves as an element in the 
contemporary society. This neither confirms nor contradicts any assumption about their 
religiosity, but it does, however, indicate that they acted as beggars or entertainers and not 
as monks. In the screen painting there are also what appear to be uma-hijiri and nenbutsu 
practitioners (like the boro), Zen practitioners, yama-bushi, biwa-hoshi, practitioners of the 
Hokke sect (Nichiren Buddhism), as well as a number of street entertainers, e.g., saru-biki. 
This implies that the komosé were a different kind of personage, thus, not to be confused 
with these monks or lay practitioners. The fact that the komosé are begging by playing 
shakuhachi, indicates the general view of the komoso in the Japanese society towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. 


6.3 Concluding Remarks on the komoso 


The imagery of religiously active and devoted shakuhachi playing komoso monks in English 
and secondary Japanese literature seems to be drawn mainly from the usage of the Chinese 
characters /% in some Edo period editions of Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase. The same 
characters are used in Kurihara Kota’s 1918 Shakuhachi shiko and in most of the later 
historical studies of the shakuhachi. The poetic quality of poem number six has been used to 
convey a fairly positive view of the komoso — it is not the wind that blows, but the 
shakuhachi of the komo — together with the interpretation of the characters i% for komo and 
the word sanmai as implying serious religious activities. The lack of any deeper discussion 
of poem number twenty-two also helps in creating a more positive image of a devout 
Buddhist monk. My analysis of pair number six in Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase yields a 
more varied image of beggar-monks with a low status in society, hardly inclined to any 
strict and severe practice. 

During the Kamakura and Muromachi periods, from the late twelfth to the late sixteenth 
centuries, the lower social strata were fluid and flexible. Artisans, street entertainers, and the 
like, were not simply of one kind, and most likely they influenced each other. The 
ceremonial female dancers at temples and shrines were often prostitutes; the biwa-hoshi, 
monks who preached and played the lute biwa, were also storytellers. 


837 Ishida, ed., Nihon no bijutsu 5, 1977, 26-27. 

838 KOQKUGO/OR: rakuchiirakugaizu, accessed on February 26, 2011. (¥'H¥49H Mic ov Clk, 1506 AE GKIE 3) HEI 
fa (LSAVOS) 2 HH SPM CHO KC LDS RMA (Stel 7S) 1 OHCHM SH, IHFCOCAE CICS 
ML LTROLL TOKRLASNSM, RAEMSZCECSPOIES MME ). 
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Tsukitani Tsuneko remarks that the earliest historical record asserting that the komosd 
became komus6 of the Fuke sect is Kiyiishéran of 1830.** In a footnote to this passage she 
does, however, accept Takeda Ky6dson’s view that the boro and komosé were originally 
different groupings, that they later melded together, that the boro became extinct, and that 
the komosé became komuso in the early Edo period. Furthermore, she states that the studies 
conducted by the historian Hosaka Hirooki, where he argues for the lack of continuity 
between the boro and the komoso and the existence of continuity between the komos6 and 
the komuso, are “highly suggestive” when investigating the formation of the komuso.*° 

Based on my analyses, however, I argue that there is a lack of conclusive evidence of any 
connection between the boro and the komos6, and with respect to the komos6, to move from 
the lowest level of society to become an Edo period komus6 would include a tremendous 
social climb, probably not seen since Zeami went from a low-ranking artist to become the 
protege of the shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu. The komus6 were samurai, and for a simple 
komoso to rise to the ranks of a komuso would be a very hard thing to achieve. Hosaka 
assumes that the komosd, as a group of entertainers, turned to Fuke and his Zen doctrines to 
become komusé.*"' Regardless of the appearance of the word komoz6 identified as Fuke 
monks in the Muromachi dictionaries discussed above, I find this highly unlikely. Even if 
there were some monks who had a liking for Fuke, or maybe even regarded Fuke as a kind 
of komoso, the other primary sources relating to komoso reveal a different picture. I argue 
against the viewpoint put forward by Takeda and Hosaka for at least the following reason: if 
there were masses of komos6 roaming around in the country, eventually becoming monks of 
some undefined denomination, who then became members of the group of komusd, there 
must have been cadres of people taking the role of new ronin/samurai. Furthermore, the 
komoso depicted in Sanjiuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase does not appear to be a kind of person 
one would assume to pick up the doctrines of Fuke, or read the poems by Ikkyi, even if it 
was out of pure necessity in order to survive. The visual sources from the sixteenth century 
also include the screen paintings mentioned above. If monks of noble birth had begun to 
take the role of komos6, or the komoso had begun to appear as studied monks, they would 
hardly conduct their religious activities, i.e., begging, dressed as they apparently were. One 
finds no doctrine, no verbal or visual elements in the primary sources that relate to Fuke or 
the views Ikkyi develops in relation to Fuke. This, too, would be an argument againt the 
assumption that there was an early changeover, where komosd became followers of Fuke. 
Hosaka is, however, not clear as to whether he regards the komuso as komoso turned into 
monks, or whether laymen and monks began to appear as komosd. He argues that people 
from different groups of entertainers became komoso after they had left the group they 
originally belonged to, and that these komoso learned the teachings of Fuke. He also states 
that some of the komoso did not originate from entertainers, but had belonged to some 
Buddhist denomination before turning into komos6.*” His argument of how this happened is, 
however, based on association or visualization of possible connections. 


83° Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 12. (EME DIYHCARO HEME & 7% Dime RRR AME OL 
$4). 

“0 Ibid., 19. (Xb THBWCSH 4). Tsukitani refers to Hosaka Hirooki, “Jihachi seiki ni okeru komus6 no mibun 
keisei,” 1990, and “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994. 

841 Hosaka, “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994, 181. 

8 Thid., 176, 177, 181. 
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There is no reference in the text to a denomination to which the komosé may have 
belonged. The boro in the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase is a practitioner of nenbutsu 
(Jodo-shi, or older schools of Buddhism), he is a preacher, half monk half layman, but with 
a certain level of cultivation and classical studies. In contrast to this, the komoso appearing 
in the Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase is not cultivated, he does not make any references to 
classical poetry or Zen Buddhist thought, but according to the commentary simply shows 
that he has learned how to use words in a witty way. Wit would of course be an important 
personal trait for a successful beggar: even if he changes his voice, whether he begs with 
words or with his shakuhachi, even if he talks well and in a witty fashion, or plays well, he 
is still not doing anyhing more than begging for left-overs. 

Yet another aspect which must be noted is that the commentary to the komo’s poem 
number six reveals that a piece played by the komoso is much more pleasant than the sound 
of the diviner’s stalks. Maybe not a good comparison, but the musical qualities of the 
komo’s playing are evaluated and, to some extent, praised. In the Shichiku shoshin-shi from 
1664 the playing of the early Edo period komuso is evaluated in the following way: 
“Recently there are these komuso ... [and they] have different pieces, but whatever they play 
it doesn’t sound as something that is tuned to the standard tones.”* 

Without being able to establish any connection with the content of the religious activities 
or to a specific denomination, and without any references to the musical aspects of the 
shakuhachi playing, the connection between the komoso and the komus6o must be evaluated 
as extremely vague. They also differ widely in respect to their social status: the komosé 
were mendicant beggar monks, in the lowest strata of the contemporary society, whereas the 
komuso had a social status as samurai. 


843 Nakamura, Shichiku shoshin-shii (1664), 1976, 4. GESHBALV ECU, SEX EOPHZ, VINSERO 
MP ic Hlso KS WME MAAS). 
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Chapter 7 — (Re-)Constructing Tradition: 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The main topic of Chapters 4-6 was to investigate, analyse, and discuss some historical 
aspects of shakuhachi. One aim of this study is to prove my hypothesis that the assumed 
connections between the different types of monks in older history — boro, komosé, and 
komuso — are construed, for reasons of creating authenticity. The Edo period komus6é 
constructed tradition; they created an origin and invented a tradition for socio-political 
reasons. In the twentieth-century historical studies of shakuhachi a partly new shakuhachi 
tradition has been constructed, after the original invention of a tradition had been disclosed. 
The re-constructed or re-created tradition places the ‘shakuhachi tradition’ much further 
back in history than — I argue — can be substantiated by the investigated primary sources. 
Section 7.1 contains a discussion of these aspects from the three dimensions of Nattiez’s 
tripartitional model (cf. Section 1.6): the Neutral, Esthesic, and Poietic Dimensions 
respectively. As mentioned in Section 1.6, I regard these words as theoretical terms. I 
capitalize them to avoid confusion with any other ordinary usage of the words: the Poietic 
Processes are processes in the Poietic Dimension, 1.e., the dimension of creation, that result 
in a physical object, the Neutral Trace, which can be experienced by a receiver — listener or 
reader — on the Esthesic Level. 

Ikkyii is a symbolic figure in the Zen tradition. It is likely that the komuso, or even their 
supposed predecessors komos0d, were inspired by Ikkyii’s poems, but the komusd never 
mention him. In some of the twentieth-century writings he is, however, given a more overt 
position in the alledged ‘tradition’ as a possible ‘first komoso.’ Another important symbolic 
figure in the history of Japan is Shotoku Taishi, the revered Prince and regent of Empress 
Suiko, who supposedly played shakuhachi around the turn of the seventh century according 
to some historical sources. References to historically significant names in the cultural field 
is one way of giving authenticity to the tradition, and Section 7.2 contains a discussion of 
the shakuhachi’s purported connection to these imposing historical characters — Ikkyti and 
Shodtoku Taishi — from the Neutral, Esthesic, and Poietic Dimensions. I believe that a 
discussion of the impact these historical persons have had on the shakuhachi tradition 
indicates the ease with which a connection is, or can be, created. 
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7.1 Re-creating Tradition: boro, komoso, and komuso 


7.1.1. The Neutral Dimension 


The Neutral Dimension in Nattiez’s tripartitional model constitutes the concrete physical 
facts, whether it is written texts, sounds, or images. 

In Chapter 4 I discuss the hypothesis that the secondary sources indicate that the komuso 
of the Edo period were inspired by, or drew on, the writings by Ikkyt and most likely the 
Rinzai-roku. The general consensus in the academic world is that the komuso falsified 
documents in order to give themselves a firm position in the contemporary society. What 
has not been given closer attention so far is the timeline from the first document issued by a 
komuso in 1598, to the commentary Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi by Hayashi Razan in 1621, and 
further to the first ‘doctrine,’ the “Kaidd honsoku” in 1628. These three texts precede the 
1677 official recognition of the komusod by 50-80 years, a time-span during which the 
monks probably increased in numbers. Even though the seventeenth-century documents 
indicate quite a strong factionalism among the komuso, it is likely that they became more 
closely bound together for reasons of survival. They needed to convince the authorities that 
they constituted one formally unified religious sect, 1.e., having a doctrine. The first thirty 
years seem to have been crucial in the formation of the tradition. Based on my analyses of 
the material I argue that what seems to have been a gradual change from komos6 to komuso, 
was rather a forced appropriation of the komos6s’ activities by the newly-formed komuso. 

In Chapter 5, I argue that there is a lack of evidence and conclusive connections between 
the boro and shakuhachi or any contemporary or later forms of monks, the boro and komosé 
being partly contemporary. In the older, fourteenth-century texts I have not been able to find 
any elements that yield such a conclusive connection, and the image portrayed in the scroll 
painting Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase is of a monk with cultivation, versed in the 
classics, even if according to the commentary he has a rather simple view and shallow 
knowledge of Buddhism. I also indicate a possible misquotation by one of the leading 
twentieth-century studies into the history of the shakuhachi, and question the idea that there 
was a conceptualization of shakuhachi as being used by boro monks — or komo monks 
according to Nakatsuka — at the turn of the fourteenth century. The link is not drawn from a 
historical remark, but rather as a conclusion from what seem to have been similarities in 
appearance. My analysis, however, does not indicate any such similarities, except for the 
robe, but the kami-ginu robe was a common garment of the time, and it does not constitute a 
sufficient condition for similarity. 

In Chapter 6, I argue that the komoso were a very different type of person from the 
preceding boro and the succeeding komuso. My analysis indicates that an interpretation of 
the komos6 as being involved in serious Buddhist practice is an oversimplification. The 
komoso were beggars, and had little or no education. Their name, komo, was written in a 
variety of ways, most likely out of scorn or a depiction of their shabby appearance with a 
straw mat tied to their waists, and their religious concentration, samadhi, is mentioned 
rather sarcasticly in the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase. 
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There is no conclusive evidence of any connection between the boro and the komoso in 
the source material quoted in the secondary literature on the shakuhachi. As I conclude in 
Chapter 5 and Chapter 6, the boro and the komoso were highly different in the way they 
appear around the turn of the sixteenth century, the only time frame when we can establish 
their simultaneous existence. I argue that the connection between these different types of 
monks cannot be established from available sources, and that the lexical definitions of boro, 
boro-boro, uma-hijiri, and komoso are weak and too simplified. 


7.1.2 The Esthesic Dimension 


The Esthesic Dimension in Nattiez’s tripartitional model constitutes the intellectual 
experience and interpretation of the physical entitites in the Neutral Dimension. 

From the writings in the twentieth century it is sometimes too obvious what conclusions 
should be drawn. On the Poietic Level this may or may not be intentional on behalf of the 
researcher and author of the text, but on the Esthesic Level, it is difficult not to make a 
one-sided interpretation. As an example of this, In Chapter 1 of his book Kinko-ryii 
shakuhachi shikan, where Nakatsuka outlines the older history of the shakuhachi, he creates 
the simplest possible connection between the three types of monks. In Section 12 of the 
chapter he discusses komos6. The foundation on the Neutral Level in Nakatsuka’s argument 
is what I analyse in Chapters 5, the boro in Tsurezure-gusa, Shichijuichi-ban Shokunin 
uta-awase, Boro-boro no soshi, and Shaseki-shii. From there Nakatsuka makes a leap from 
boro to komoso, stating that, “[t]he evasive komos6o made some little progress, and suddenly 
they began to play the shakuhachi,’*“ and then he continues by quoting the first poem by 
the komoso in Sanjuni-ban Shokunin uta-awase (cf. Section 6.1.2). Without establishing any 
connection between the boro and the komoso, he gives them not only equal position, but 
also refer to them as originally the same: the boro developed into the shakuhachi-playing 
komoso. 

As shown in my analyses, I have not found any connection between the boro and the 
komoso before Hayashi Razan’s Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi in the early seventeenth century, 
where he concludes that tradition has it that the shakuhachi-playing komoso follow the 
tradition of the boro-boro (cf. Section 4.5.3). I assume that the comment by Razan was 
widely spread, but, based on the diverse character of these historical figures, which my 
analyses point out, I argue that the historical accuracy of Razan’s equation is 
questionable.**’ It is also worth noting that Razan wrote his Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi in 1621, 
but that he does not make any similar remarks in other, later writings on the shakuhachi. In 
an article written in 1623, with the title “Shakuhachi-ki” (Chronicle of the Shakuhachi), he 
does not mention the komoso6 or boro-boro. The article begins with the observation that the 
shakuhachi is a musical instrument, that it is very popular among ordinary people, and that 


* Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 45. (HASSE 007 118 oI HEA LC 4 -Y OPI RIVE 
K< Hictork, ) 

5 Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi was written in 1621, published in 1648, and printed in 1667. Considering the facts that 
(1) Hayashi Razan was one of the most influential Confucianists connected to the central authorities (bakufu), and 
(2) Tsurezure-gusa was one of the most influential books of the early Edo period, it seems highly unlikely that 
Razan’s commentary to Tsurezure-gusa should not have been known before 1648. 
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the music from old times is the same as the music played at his time. He does, however, 
mention that, “there are people who play [it] to repel an enemy,’”*“° which could be an 
implied allusion to the boro-boro, or a foresight of the “Keicho okite-gaki” (cf. Section 4.2). 
In another article, “Yoin shakuhachi-ki” (A Trailing Note to the Chronicle of the 
Shakuhachi), written in 1625, again there are no remarks about komoso or boro-boro, but 
Razan states that: “In recent years, there has been a person called Omori Sdki, who plays 
the shakuhachi well.”**’ Omori Sdki is probably O mori Sdkun, a well-known player of 
hitoyogiri shakuhachi, who was contemporary with Razan.*** Nakamura Sdsan, the author 
of the 1664 Shichiku shoshin-shii (cf. Section 3.2.3), refers to Omori Sdkun as his teacher of 
hitoyogiri shakuhachi. 

These two articles by Hayashi Razan, short as they may be, are more thorough studies of 
the history of the shakuhachi, referring back to Lu Cai and his revival of the shakuhachi 
instrument in the Tang dynasty China (cf. Chapter 3). As the Confucian scholar he was, 
Razan devotes plenty of space in his articles to the connection with ancient China. I argue 
that Razan’s commentary to Episode 115 of the Tsurezure-gusa was first of all a 
commentary on the boro-boro, whom he evaluates highly, but he does not give any 
references that furnish conclusive historical evidence of any connection between the 
boro-boro and the komoso. In his more comprehensive articles on the shakuhachi, the 
connection was apparently not substantiated. The “Kaido honsoku” was written in 1628, but 
Razan’s commentary Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi had probably already had a strong impact on 
the contemporary society, and on the early komusd.*”” This aspect does, of course, relate to 
the Poietic Level for the komuso who created their origin in the early seventeenth century, 
but it is also an important factor on the Esthesic Level in the re-creation of the tradition. The 
early connections between the three, as I see it widely different agents, have not been fully 
analyzed in contemporary studies, and this has given rise to an interpretation that is based 
on a notion of similarity, whether it be in character, activities, or just as a matter of fact. 

An an example of this ‘assumption of similarity’ can be seen in Ueno’s reference to the 
tradition invented by the komuso in “Chapter 5 Fuke Shakuhachi” of his book. In the first 
section, “Fuke to Kakushin,” he discusses the lack of religious content in the writings 
relating to the Fuke sect, e.g., Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, the absence of historical references 
to substantiate that Kakushin (or Gakushin, i.e., Hotto Kokushi) brought the shakuhachi to 
Japan, and so on. He ends this first section with the following words: “[R]egarding the 
history of the fuke shakuhachi played by the komus6, besides what the komus6 themselves 
say, and their transmission, I assume that we must re-examine it based on reliable historical 
records.”**? This is in line with the findings by Kurihara and Nakatsuka, and offers nothing 
new. It is, however, interesting to read the beginning of the second section, “The 
Appearance of Komoso,” which follows directly after the above quote. There Ueno says 
that: “The monks who had Fuke as their revered progenitor, and played shakuhachi at 


846 Hayashi Razan, “Shakuhachi-ki” (1623), in Hayashi Razan bunshi, 1930, 217. (A Wii Wi). 

7 Hayashi Razan, “Yoin hakuhachi-ki” (1625), in Hayashi Razan bunshii 1930, 218. (GUEHARERER BK, 

S48 KAM, 1570-1625. 

84 As mentioned in Section 4.5.3, it is highly unlikely that Razan’s commentary was not circulated during the 1620s, 
even though it was not published until the middle of the seventeenth century. 

%°° Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 182. (... HEA OUKU t YER OWE cove Clk, OF LACHES 5 OU 
DIBA EA v25F EAS NC, Bea CHED> Ze RICHES VC CME ALBEE SUVEAI, ). 
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people’s doors, were in old times not called ‘komuso,’ but as in Yoshifu-shi they were 
called ‘komosd’,”**! thereby establishing the development from Fuke to komos6 and further 
to kKomuso, a line that he intended to examine in a more critical way. On the following pages, 
he relates to the first poem by the komoso in Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase, referring to 
the samadhi of the komoso as “concentrating on freeing themselves from worldly thoughts.” 
From there he quotes Hayashi Razan’s comment on Episode 115 in Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi, 
taking Hayashi’s comment at face value, that the komos6 were following the line of the 
boro-boro, and then Ueno continues to expound on the boro-boro.*” These pages explicate 
the shakuhachi history as an unbroken tradition. In the Esthesic Dimension, the shakuhachi 
seems to be an entity moving between different agents in history, who appear to be carriers 
of a unified and unique shakuhachi tradition. The point I want to make is that even if Ueno 
talks about a re-examination based on reliable historical sources, he is not undertaking a 
critical study of the older history, but rather, by implying similarity between the boro-boro 
and komoso he puts emphasis on an unbroken line of development. Thereby, intentional or 
not, he helps in re-creating a tradition that goes back to and beyond the komuso of the Edo 
period. 

A similar tendency is seen in some English language studies. For example, Lee in his 
PhD thesis connects the komosé with the komuso in the following words: 


The term 'komus6' (2 #£(%, priest of nothingness) seems to have evolved quite naturally 
from the earlier, more earthy term 'komos6' (/#{", straw mat priest) and is even closer in 
meaning to the characters used in the 16th century poem Sanjiiniban shokunin uta awase 
for the word 'komos6': z%<{# (priest of emptiness and illusion). In this reference, the 
word komos6é was written with the characters ko ff (emptiness) and mo % (illusion), 
conveying a much greater sense of other-worldliness and spirituality than the original 
word komo if (straw mat). In the book Keichékenbunshit (BER SUBASE, Collection of 
information of the Keiché era, completed in 1614) the word komus6 is written with the 
characters 7 #€( (literally ‘old nothingness priest') (Ueno 1984:206). Ban K6kei 
(1733-1806) wrote, "People who play the shakuhachi and beg for rice are called komusé 
(dé #4(4, priest of nothing) nowadays, but in the collection of poetry Kanjinshé Uta Awase 
(@xE 2 KA) the characters komosé (i({, straw mat priest) are used" (Kamisangé 
1974:11). These sources indicate that in the early 17th century, the komosé (i{8, straw 
mat priest) and komusé (#4, priest of nothingness) were one and the same group of 
people. 


The conclusion from the sources cited in the above quote is not supported in my analysis. 
Again, on the Esthesic Level, it clearly binds the two very different types of monks together. 
A connection to an older, indigenous tradition is thereby established; a connection that I 
argue is construed from a vague notion of similarity, and ‘as a matter of fact.’ 


8! Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 183. (L2H E AME RIVE Ka CPUS 4 FSA BR, aS 1 EER 
Clee 6. THIN (SEDI UB CMRI TOK. ). 

* Thid., 183ff. 

837 ee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 105. The Kanjinshd Uta Awase that is referred to in Lee’s quotation of 
Kamisango is the same as Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase. The characters #iff#2 should more likely be read 
kanjin-hijiri rather than kanjinsho as in Lee’s quote, and the judge (hanja) in the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase is 
a half monk half layman, a hijiri, soliciting for funds, a kanjin, thus Kanjin-hijiri Uta-awase. Regarding Ueno, Lee 
gives the publication year as 1984. The first publication is from 1983, but it was reissued four times between 1983 
and 1988, when the original publisher Kabushiki-gaisha Kyowa Shuppansha (renamed to Shimada Ongaku Shuppan 
Kabushiki-gaisha in October 1983), was dissolved. 
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7.1.3. The Poietic Dimension 


The Poietic Dimension in Nattiez’s tripartitional model constitutes the creative processes 
that result in the physical formation of the entitites in the Neutral Dimension. 

There seems to be an intentional attempt to establish the above-mentioned connection to 
an older indigenous tradition, both in the Japanese and the English language secondary 
writings that I have studied. With reference to Hayashi Razan’s equation of boro-boro and 
komoso, Riley Lee arrives at the following conclusion: 


Ueno (1984:206) points out that Hayashi's description of the komosé (i§{#, straw mat 
priest) is identical to that in a mid-16th century collection of poetry, Sanjiiniban shokunin 
uta awase (=+—#HkAMRMA ca. 1539), except that in the later reference, they were 
carrying swords, while in the earlier reference they were not. The implication of Ueno's 
observation is that the ranks of the later komos6 (#{#, straw mat priest) of the early Edo 
period had evolved from the low class beggar monks of the previous centuries to persons 
still of a rough look, but presumably from the higher class of the bushi or samurai, since 
they alone had the right to carry swords.** 


The “later reference” is the boro-boro that appears in Tsurezure-gusa, and the “earlier 
reference” is the komoso in the Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase. The implication to which 
Lee refers assumes that the komuso had evolved from beggar-monks. Firstly, the komoso of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were not forbidden to carry a weapon. In the 
Muromachi period it was a common thing to carry a blade of some kind, and we see that the 
boro-boro in Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase, as well as other entertainers or artisans 
of low rank, did in fact carry weapons. It was not until the ‘sword-hunt’ (katana-gari) 
proclaimed by Toyotomi Hideyoshi in 1587 that the right to carry weapon became a 
privilege of the warrior class.*** The notion of a ‘development’ from low-ranking komos6 to 
a komuso of samurai status in the early Edo period is also debatable. In 1585 and 1586 
Hideyoshi issued decrees in order to establish rules for a strict division of classes.**° At least 
from the late sixteenth century on, it would have been very difficult to change social status 
in such a way that is suggested by Lee. Even if this change appeared before the mid 1580s, 
the number of komoso transforming into komuso must have been in such figures that it 
would not have passed unnoticed. An individual here and there may have slipped by, but I 
find it hard to imagine that a whole sect with quite a number of temples was populated by 
outcasts who had turned into samurai. This is regardless of the fact that the monks were not 
officially acknowledged until 1677, and that the temples were probably more like lodges for 
the wandering monks. 

The historian Hosaka Hirooki argues that the komosod changed from having been 
knowledgeable about entertainment, carrying a bowl for begging and a straw mat for 
sleeping, to become begging entertainers, with shakuhachi-playing as their speciality, in the 
fifteenth to the sixteenth centuries.*’’ There are no historical records of komosé before the 


84 Thid., 104. 
855 Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (1931), 1985, 433. 
856 Thid., 432-433. 


857 = sya. it . ae 
Hosaka, “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994, 208. 
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fifteenth century, which makes Hosaka’s statement at least problematic. What did they do 
before the fifteenth century? Hosaka says that the komoso can be regarded as outcasts in the 
Medieval Period, excluded from a society with permanent, settled residents. The society 
was structured around a feudal lord, its residents constituting the population of the fief, and 
other groups of people — like the komos6 — were regarded as outsiders and strangers. Hosaka 
argues that the important connection these outcasts made was to relate themselves to the 
sayings and conduct by Fuke, and to Ikkyti Sojun who introduced Fuke to the komoso. Then, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, the komuso appeared, as monks devoted to 
Fuke. For Hosaka, the difference between the two is “the shift over from a phase where 
‘begging’ activities were an attribute of “Fuke Zenji,’ to a phase where it became the real 
nature [of the komus6].””*** As shown in Chapter 4, the real nature of the komusd was, 
however, rather that of a samurai. The character of the komoso as described in the scarce 
primary material does not support an assumption that the komoso ‘took up’ Chinese learning. 
It seems highly unlikely that they would have been able even to read the poems by Ikkyi. 
My analysis indicates that the komusod samurai-monks appropriated the playing of the 
shakuhachi that the komoso beggar-monks had made their means of livelihood, and that 
neither of these groups were seemingly interested in the Zen thoughts of Fuke or Ikkyi. A 
counter-argument would be that the Kuromoto-bon character dictionary does mention 
komoso written both as ‘straw mat monks’ and ‘Fuke monks’ (cf. Section 6.1.3.3), but I 
argue that the possible referents of these straw mat ‘Fuke monks’ can only be understood as 
a very limited number of persons. The reasons for this, I argue, are: (1) There is only one 
single reference from the late fifteenth or the early sixteenth century (the Kuromoto-bon). 
(2) The next appearance in a character dictionary is from the late Muromachi period, 1.e., 
near in time to the document of 1598, in which the compound word komu (i) appears for 
the first time in connection to Fuke. (3) If there had been a great number of monks from 
other denominations turning into komoso, or komoso beggar-monks turning into samurai, 
this would have been noticed in society. (4) My analyses of other primary sources, e.g., 
Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase and the folding screen paintings of the late sixteenth 
century, do not support an interpretation of the komoso as perceived in the contemporary 
society as anything more than — probably illiterate — beggars at the bottom of society. 

The komus6 were samurai, and part of the upper strata of society, thus most likely 
literate, whereas the komoso seem to have been similar to outcasts, and most likely not close 
to being able to read or write.*°? Hosaka’s conclusions imply an indigenious tradition 
connecting the komusd with the komosd, whose origin he places to a time before the 
fifteenth century. It should also be noted that while Fuke quite often is referred to as a Zenji 
(Zen Master) in the secondary literature, he never held this title. This is, again, an indication 
of how the Poietic Processes behind the writings of the history of the shakuhachi result in an 
authorization of the past: even if the shakuhachi tradition is regarded as a legend, the 
possible connection — directly or indirectly through Ikkyi — to Fuke as an officially 
acknowledged Zen Master gives the shakuhachi a more authoritative position in history. 


88 Tbhid. Apart from when Fuke asks for a monastic robe (cf. Section 4.5.1), I have not found any instances where 
Fuke is begging, or that it is an explicit attribute. 

8° Tn the Edo period society they would have been hinin (‘non-humans,’ or ‘outcasts’), but this social classification 
did not exist during the Muromachi period. 
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As discussed above, and in Chapter 4, I argue that Hayashi Razan was instrumental in 
connecting the boro-boro and the komoso, and by extension the komusd. Hosaka Hirooki 
reaches the following conclusion regarding the author of the “Kaidd honsoku” (cf. Section 
4.1), the comment by Hayashi Razan in Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi (cf. Section 4.5.3), and the 
possible incentives they may have had: 


The author of this text [“Kaidd honsoku’”] calls himself “boro” [3%], implying that the 
name was connected to boro-boro [\£4'E4], in order to make the fact that the komus6 of 
the time were Buddhists a persuasive one, and I would assume that the records of Razan 
... were also based on a remark related to the same intention.“ 


Regardless of the fact that the boro-boro and komoso are not mentioned in the short 
historical studies Razan wrote in 1623 and 1625, his Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi was published 
in 1648 and printed in 1667, without any revisions of his commentary to Episode 115 in 
Tsurezure-gusa. 

I regard the historical writings in the twentieth century as partly an attempt — whether 
intentional or not — to establish an older indigenous history, after Nakatsuka’s study 
questioned and problematized the myth of a unified and unbroken shakuhachi tradition from 
the Tang dynasty Zen monk Fuke. Kamisang6 creates a connection between the Edo period 
shakuhachi-playing ruffians and the boro and komoso by alluding to their fierceness. 
Relating to the stories about how the root-end shakuhachi became more common (cf. 
Section 3.2), he writes that it is quite plausible that the root-end shakuhachi was introduced 
by the so-called kyokyaku, originally chivalrous people who became known ruffians. 


According to Tsurezure-gusa, is seems that the boro made conflict and strife a matter of 
their concern, accepted life and death easily, and they were monks who were 
self-indulgent and broke the laws of a monk, and therefore there might have been some 
kind of connection between the komos6 and the kydkyaku.* 


Blasdel translates this as: “According to the Tsurezure Gusa ... the boro komosé monks 
were debauched, merciless fighters; not caring whether they lived or died. Perhaps the Edo 
period rogues so given over to fighting with their instruments took hints from the earlier 
komosd who had similar natures.”*° Blasdel may stress the seeming similarity, but 
Kamisango makes the same connection, put slightly less bluntly. It would not, however, 
have been the common pastime of the rogues to fight with their shakuhachi. There are only 
a few references to these activities in the Edo period writings, most notably to Karigane 
Bunshichi, a shakuhachi-playing rogue, who was executed in 1703.°° In the Poietic 
Dimension this indicates an inclination towards making a possible similarity of appearance 
a common trait; the slightest detail in common is taken as an evidence of sameness. 


869 Hosaka, “Jiinana seiki ni okeru komus6 no seisei,” 1994, 195. (< OHO (EH IS, GNOME DDR CHSTE 
RRR LOIT Ski, UM) SAID. ISAISAIMR SACHS CLERRLKED CH), HELPED AIRS CO 
{ERIC OES Gwe SEAT WOR LWESNAZD CHS, ). 

86! Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 85. (... “#E#8Hly Ic Kaa, PERRIS LLL AE 
BPAVATE, BORMMOGECH OK EIRP SG, TN CRA OMICS S DORMS okpPs LNG, ). 

862 K amisang6 translated in Blasdel, The Shakuhachi... (1988), 2008, 92. 

863 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 85. Cf. Section 3.2 fuke shakuhachi. 
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The connection between boro and komoso is clearly stated and emphasized by 
Kamisango and in the English adaptation and translation by Blasdel, based on an 
assumption that the komos6d were rogues with the same or a similar character as the boro. In 
the older texts that I have consulted I have not been able to obtain substantiating proof of 
this, even if there is circumstantial evidence that some boro may have been rogues. This 
may be a possible interpretation of Tsurezure-gusa, although I would argue against this. In 
my view, however, it is definitely not a viable interpretation of the boro that appears in the 
Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase. A rogue is a dishonest and worthless person, maybe 
implying a character inclined towards indiscriminate fighting, but Razan does not evaluate 
the boro-boro in Tsurezure-gusa as merciless rogues: he views them as monks of a noble 
character who assume the duty of revenge.*™* 

The impact that the imagery of the boro and the komoséd has had is quite evident from the 
usage of the paintings of the boro and the komoso. In the 1975 republication of Kurihara 
KOta’s book Shakuhachi shiko there is a painting of Shotoku Taishi (carrying a sword but 
no shakuhachi), and on the inside of the front and back covers there are images of the court 
musician playing shakuhachi in Shinzen nyiidé kogaku-zu (cf. Section 3.3.1, and Plate 12), 
an Edo-period komus6 wearing a tengai basket-type of headgear and playing the shakuhachi, 
a person with a sword playing what appears to be a hitoyogiri shakuhachi, and, finally, the 
boro that appears in the Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase. 

Another more recent use of these images is from a New Year’s newsletter of the 
Association of Kinko-ryi Shakuhachi, issued January 1, 2010. In this newsletter, the 
komoso in Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase is depicted. There is no direct reference to the 
image, but the greeting by Aoki Reibo II, the chairman of the Association of Kinko-ryi 
Shakuhachi, ends with a message to all the members of the association: “My hope is that 
you will contribute to a further activation of this precious traditional music.”*® Whether the 
connection between the image and the ‘precious traditional music’ is a conscious intention 
or not is of course difficult to say. The greeting also refers to the sound of bamboo with the 
following words: “The sound of bamboo, as a music culture that melts together with nature 
delicately crossing over humble simplicity, has been transmitted thanks to the essential 
sensitivity of the Japanese people.”*® This essentialistic view of shakuhachi and its music 
seems to be an integral part of the Poietic Processes within the secondary sources I have 
studied. I do not argue against the general aim of the text — to promote the shakuhachi music. 
Nevertheless, the reference to the shakuhachi as a ‘tradition,’ connected with an image that 
goes beyond the music culture of the Edo period, implies an older, unbroken line of 
development. It suggests both the existence of a tradition with its origin in pre-Edo Japan, 
and a quest for a genuinely Japanese essence, by which this music tradition has been able to 
transcend time. 

In the next section I develop this aspect of the Poietic Dimension in twentieth-century 
studies of the shakuhachi. I examine at the shakuhachi in its description as an instrument 


gi Shira-boji is seeking revenge on the person who killed his master, a boro called Irooshi-bd, who lightly, and 


without hesitation, accepts the request of a duel. Yoshida Kenko, Tsurezure-gusa (ca. 1340), 115, 1965, 183. 

865 A oki Reibo II, Chairman’s New Year’s greeting in “Kinko-ryi kydkai-dayori” issued January 1, 2011. (... #¢ii% 
BRO ORUHLICAS LCOKK SKY Lifio THO ET, ). 

89 Tid. (...ATHUE, K SIC REIS ET CA CHMICIES DU + SHO PROULE LC. ARADO ARI HRC kD RRS N 
TEHVVOELS, ). 
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related to Zen Buddhism, more exactly to the Zen thoughts of Ikkyii, and as an instrument 
with origins in the Asuka period Japan. 


7.2 Creating Tradition: Ikkyu, Zen, and Shotoku Taishi 


As stated in the beginning of this chapter, there are no references to Ikkyti or Shotoku Taishi 
in the writings by the komuso of the Edo period. Both Ikkyi and Shdtoku Taishi are 
mentioned in the court music treatise Taigen-shd of 1512 (cf. Section 4.5.2), which should 
have been a known text in the early Edo period. It is possible to trace a link to Fuke through 
the poems by Ikkyi, or through the Rinzai-roku, works that presumably would have been 
well known by any Zen monk of the time. Whatever reasons the komuso6 had not to refer to 
either of them, the references nevertheless appear in twentieth-century secondary literature 
on the shakuhachi. 


7.2.1 Shakuhachi, Ikkyd, and Zen 


Ikkyii is discussed in Section 4.5.1 with reference to the possible impact he had on the 
connection between Fuke, shakuhachi, and the komuso. I now turn to a discussion regarding 
Ikkyii’s appearance in secondary literature, as a possible progenitor of the komos6, and as a 
foundation for the Zen ideal of later shakuhachi practices. 


7.2.1.1 | Shakuhachi and the Zen of Ikkyi: The Neutral Dimension 


We know that Ikkyi was keen on the shakuhachi, partly from his Chinese poems, but also 
from his poems in Japanese, doka.**’ In one of the Japanese poem ascribed to him it is 
possible to interpret the shakuhachi he was using as the kind that was cut with only one 
node, the so-called hito (one) - yo (node) - giri (cut) shakuhachi (cf. Section 3.2.3). 


RIVE, OE KIDD L, BOLIC, Wh EDEODO, KERRY as 
shakuhachi wa, hito-yo bakari to, omoishi ni, iku-yo ka oi no, tomo to nari nuru 


I thought the shakuhachi would be a friend for just one night, 
But now it has stayed with me for many nights, until old age. 


867 Didactic poems in the Japanese style waka, often with a Buddhist content. (iif). 


eee Quoted in Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 66; Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no 
ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 77; Tsukitani, “Shakuhachi: Bungakuteki imé@ji no Shinpuku,” 1989, 114. Tsukitani has: 
“shakuhachi wa, hito-yo to koso, ...” and is using the character for one node (hito-yo, fifi) here, but the character for 
one night at the end (iku-yo, #). The number of morae does not, however, fit with the requirements of a tanka: 
there should be seven in the second stanza, but hi-to-yo-to-ko-so only make six morae. There seems to be slightly 
different versions available, and a more thorough research of the original may be required in the future. 
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Nakatsuka includes the Chinese characters for the phonetic-equivalet ‘one night’ (—*) 
and ‘one node’ (—ffi) in his interpretation, whereas Kamisango connects this poem with the 
more obvious allusion to a hitoyogiri shakuhachi in a poem from a much later date. In the 
Ryitatsu kouta,®® a collection of kouta, or short songs, that was very popular around the 
turn of the seventeenth century we find this poem: 


RO, OLEFN CZ, FkUH, ALoe klk, Bde5a” 
shakuhachi no, hito-yo-giri koso, ne mo yokere, kimi to hitoyo wa, ne mo taranu 


The tones of the single node shakuhachi is, indeed, a pleasant sound, 
But a single night with you is not enough. 


Here, there is an obvious play on word. The hito-yo-giri in the second stanza may refer 
both to the hitoyogiri shakuhachi, but also to a one-night love affair, hitoyo kiri, with the 
near phonetic-equivalent hitoyo-giri creating this allusion: hitoyo means one night, and kiri, 
or giri, means literally a ‘cut,’ but it can also mean something like ‘and that’s it.’ The word 
ne in the next stanza denotes the ‘sound’ of the hitoyogiri shakuhachi, but it also alludes to 
ne in the last stanza, which denotes ‘sleep.’ The sound is evaluated as ‘good’ (yokere). The 
second and third stanzas, hitoyo-giri koso and ne mo yokere, thus create the double-meaning 
of ‘the sound of the hitoyogiri shakuhachi is good,’ and ‘a one-night affair gives a pleasant 
sleep.’ The hitoyo in the fourth stanza means ‘one night,’ together with the beloved (kimi to), 
and the ne in the final stanza means ‘sleep,’ which is not enough (faranu). 

Referring to both of the above poems, the Ryitatsu kouta and the poem by Ikkyi, 
Kamisango concludes that even if the term hitoyogiri shakuhachi did not become common 
until the seventeenth century, these songs/poems show that the word hitoyogiri, in a broad 
definition, had been used since old times.*”! 

I have not found any other historical records from Ikkyii’s time in which the word 
‘hitoyogiri shakuhachi’ is used, and the interpretation seems a little far-fetched unless the 
word hito-yo has any other meaning, e.g., referring to another type of shakuhachi. The 
presumed allusion to a hitoyogiri shakuhachi does not seem to have any poetic or aesthetic 
effect, and no religious implications. In his poems in literary Chinese (kanshi), discussed in 
Section 4.5.1, Ikkyii refers to shakuhachi as well as different types of flutes, but I have not 
found any poem where he mentions hitoyogiri. I would argue that the above poem by Ikkyii 
does not include a reference to the hitoyogiri shakuhachi, and it does not have any 
implications of a one-night love affair. Rather, the word hitoyo in Ikkyii’s poem refers to ‘a 
short time,’ and that the tomo (friend) in his poem above has the same referent as in another 
often quoted poem by Ikkyi, to which I return below. 

In the Ryitatsu kouta the double-meaning ‘night’ and ‘node,’ with its erotic allusions, is 
obvious, but this collection of songs is of a considerably later date: it gained popularity in 
the early Edo period, when the hitoyogiri shakuhachi was a popular and commonly known 


8° Written by a Nichiren Buddhist monk by the name Takasabu Rydtatsu (=, 1527-1611). The collection 


Ryitatsu kouta gained vast popularity in the Bunroku and Keicho eras, 1592-1615, especially in the area around 
Kyoto and Osaka (kamigata). Sanseid6 Daijirin, ryiitatsukouta, p. 2542. (M&K). 

879 Quoted in Kamisangé, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 78. 

oH Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 78. ( [thom ¢ Maye SULT. SCE)... ldo 
SOM CS P56, ARCH PSAP SENKELY, ). 
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instrument. Even though Ikkyt had bohemian ways, indulging in drinking and meeting 
women, his religious agenda never seems to have left his writing, whether it was the heavier 
Chinese poetry or the more colloquial poems in Japanese. 

In another poem in Japanese, often quoted in secondary literature, Ikkyt lets the word 
tomo, ‘friend,’ denote the only thing that equals him. In the first poem above, the ‘friend’ is 
the shakuhachi, and in the poem below it is the sound of the shakuhachi (shakuhachi no 
koe). 


EPA AIC, DNICMPSES. ALD, ARNO, EK S™ 
naka-naka ni, ware ni shikazaru, hito yori mo, tada shakuhachi no, koe zo tomo naru 


Rather than people who are not my equal, 
Only the voice of the shakuhachi will be my friend! 


Here the reference to the shakuhachi is clear, and again we find that Ikkyti had a keen ear 
for this instrument. Ikkyti is probably also referring to a saying of Confucius in Chapter 1, 
Xue Er, of the Analects: 


The Master said, “If the scholar be not grave, he will not call forth any veneration, and 
his learning will not be solid. Hold faithfulness and sincerity as first principles. Have no 
friends not equal to yourself. When you have faults, do not fear to abandon them.” 8” 


The crucial part, “have no friends not equal to yourself,” is rendered in Japanese as onore 
ni shikazaru mono o tomo to suru nakare.*”* Ikkyi takes this advice. The first stanza of 
Ikkyti’s poem above, naka-naka ni, can be translated either as ‘rather,’ or ‘half-measured,’ 
‘incomplete,’ ‘halfway.’ The second stanza means ‘not equal to me,’ and the third ‘even 
compared to (such a) person.’ Thus, rather than trying to find someone who will not be my 
equal anyway, it is just (tada) the voice of the shakuhachi (shakuhachi no koe) that will be 
my friend (tomo naru). The particle zo after koe is a strong affirmative. Here, Ikkyi puts the 
shakuhachi at the level of a master: there exist no (living) person that can equal him, and 
only the shakuhachi will stay his friend. My analyses of Ikkyti’s Chinese poems indicate 
that Ikkyii may have regarded the shakuhachi as a means of reaching enlightenment, or that 
sound contained elements of a true Zen doctrine (cf. Section 4.5.1). 

Ikkyii was not the typical Zen Buddhist monk. He appears to have been a bohemian, with 
a liking for the Chinese Zen monk Fuke (cf. Section 4.5.1). The shabby image of Ikkyi, 
paired with the witty wildness of Fuke, as he is portrayed in the Rinzai-roku, may well have 
been a formative image for the early Edo-period komusd — as I discuss in Section 4.5.1 
above — even though Ikkyi@ is not explicitly mentioned in any of their writings. Most of the 
secondary literature on the shakuhachi refers to a person who was a supposed comrade of 
Ikkyii, playing shakuhachi and appearing to be “a Japanese style Fuke.”*”? His name was 


8” Quoted in Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 66. 

873 The Analects (itt, C. Lun Yu; J. Rongo), Chapter 1, Section 8. Translation at http://ctext.org/analects/, accessed 
March 15, 2011. (418: FA: “APRN, SAMUI, TERM, MACAU, IZ, ”). Emphasis added. 

°4 KOKUGO/OR. (Giclee ZHeKE F SKN). 

aw quote from Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 262 of Miyako meisho-zue (#414), 
published in 1780. (FIHIO MK & HS). 
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Roan, and he is mentioned, probably for the first time, in YOshiifu-shi of 1686,°”° which is 
about two hundred years after Ikkyii passed away. In Yoshiifu-shi Roan is described as a 
foreign monk of unknown origin, playing the shakuhachi, and appearing as a follower of 
Fuke.*’’ Another record is from Shichiku kokin-shi, written in 1805, saying that the 
hitoyogiri genealogy was transmitted from Roan, Sdsa, and Takase Bizen no Kami, but that 
there is no basis for this assumption.*”* Kamisangd summarizes two legends about assumed 
epigones of Ikkyi in the following words: 


One holds that Ikkyi, together with a person called Ichirosd, had thrown away the 
worldly life, living in a hut in Uji. The two of them cut their own bamboo and made 
shakuhachi, and played all the time. The other says that a foreign monk, Roan, lived in a 
hut called Kytiean in Uji, and that he was well acquainted with Ikkyt of Murasakino [the 
area in Kyoto where the Daitoku-ji temple is located], and that he liked to play 
shakuhachi. He called himself Ftketsudd-sha [The Follower of the Way of Wind and 
Holes], and this was the beginning of the komus6. Both legends seem to be variations of 
one and the same theme. It is possible that they were the same person, but we know 
absolutely nothing about what kind of persons they were.®” 


The reference to IchirosO is older than the reference to R6an mentioned above. In his 
“Chronicle of Shakuhachi” (1623), Hayashi Razan mentions that Ikkyii — referred to with 
his alias Kyoun-shi — as the owner of the hermitage at Uji, had together with Ichiroso 
averted this world, and that they played the shakuhachi together. Even though Razan puts it 
in “modern times,” his remark is at least one hundred and fifty years after the assumed 
event.*®° As mentioned above, Razan does not incorporate boro, komoso, or komuso in any 
way in his short articles on the history of the shakuhachi, written in 1623 and 1625 (cf. 
Section 7.1.2). 


7.2.1.2 Shakuhachi and the Zen of Ikkyi: The Esthesic Dimension 


Stories about Ikkyii were very popular in the Edo period, and a possible connection to a 
historical person of his status would have been of interest for those who invented the 
komuso tradition. As I mention above, it is noteworthy that the komuso do not refer directly 
to Ikkyi. 

One may argue that, according to the medieval character dictionary (setsuyd-shi) called 
the Kuromoto-bon (cf. Section 6.1.3.3), there were komos6 around the late fifteenth or the 


8 Voshifu-shi (ANF) is a local text consisting of 10 volumes published in 1686, mainly concerned about the 
local area, the Yamashiro-kuni, an old name for the area south of present day Kyoto. Authored by Kurokawa Doyt 
(AUIRE HG, d. 1691). 

877 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 262; Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 152. 
Both indicate that Yoshiifu-shi is the oldest reference. 

88 Ueno, Shakuhachi no rekishi (1983), 2002, 151. 

8 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 73. (ld. (RISB LG HEL BIC. MIDS 
TEC CHROMA, SAIS, ASTeWoTRIVEPED, HICMIOK, EVIEDCHD, thO— isd, We (HAE, TE 

BVA) E27 RSF O WTT MEIC DO, SREP O— PRAT & BIC O. RIVEREA CMS, AS AVC CLEA, Cds 
HEME OMED CHS. EWISODCHS, PUL CAMBOBMILLA SOC. HES CPE — Yd & SHES SDS LE 

IOI Ma, BAbDSte, ). 

88 Hayashi Razan, “Shakuhachi-ki” (1623), in Hayashi Razan bunshi, 1930, 218. (GENEVA FIAT ERT — i 2% 
WESRETEE 2 GEC). 
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early sixteenth century who were referred to as Fuke monks. This could support the legends 
about Roan and Ichiros6, but it does not constitute conclusive evidence for their existence, 
nor does it supply any concrete material for evaluation or interpretation. The remark appears 
around the time of the Sanjini-ban Shokunin uta-awase (1494), which contains a much 
broader range of material for an analysis of the character of the komoso. There seems to 
have been one, or some, komoso0, influenced by Ikkyi’s notions of shakuhachi and Fuke, but 
to my knowledge, there is no historical material that provides a notion about the substance 
of their thoughts. The only secondary writer who even mentions the Kuromoto-bon is Ueno, 
but he only refers to it in one single sentence (p. 191) without any further explanation. 

Nakatsuka states that we know nothing about the import of the thoughts of Fuke. He 
assumes that Ikkyi was influenced by Roan in this respect, presumably because Roan is 
mentioned as a foreign monk, and that it was through the exchange with this legendary 
character that Ikkyii developed a deeper understanding of the Zen of Fuke.**' On the other 
hand, Fuke is known from the Rinzai-roku, and it would seem plausible that Ikkyti read 
about Fuke in this work. Nonetheless, Ikkyti’s bohemian appearance, his liking for music in 
general — there are several poems in Kydun-shii that relate to other instruments and music — 
and his appreciation of Fuke, have inspired notions that he was at least like a komoso, a 
wandering monk playing the shakuhachi. This is a mere fraction of Ikkyii’s world, but 
interpretations of him as a shakuhachi-playing monk create an image of a monk with a deep 
understanding of Zen — especially the Zen of Fuke — paired with shakuhachi. Based on 
Ikkyii’s activities and his playing of the shakuhachi, Takeda argues that “even if we can not 
say that he became a komos6, it is evident that he had the ability to act as something similar 
to them.” *’ This implies nothing more than a loose similarity, and, with reference to my 
analysis of the komoso in Chapter 6, I do not find any support for this interpretation. It does, 
however, create the necessary background for the creation of a tradition. Timewise, Ikkyii 
and the scroll painting of a komosd more or less coincide, but the implications of a 
continuum obfuscate critical examination. The implications are that there is purportedly a 
line of development of Zen-related content in the shakuhachi music that was played by 
Ikkyi and others. The images of those practitioners is supposed to be similar to that of the 
medieval boro-boro, who later turned into komos6 and began to play the shakuhachi, as 
Ikkyii supposedly did, and then the komoso transformed into the komuso. This assumed line 
of a conceptualized ‘shakuhachi’ that passes through various points in history constitutes a 
creation of a tradition that I argue is not supported by extant historical sources. With Ikkyii 
the shakuhachi becomes a deeply Zen-inspired tradition of indigenous origin, which it 
lacked in its connections to the komuso. 


7.2.1.3 Shakuhachi and the Zen of Ikkya: Poietic Dimension 


To interpret Ikkyi as a progenitor of komosd, and by extension of the komuso, is akin to the 
notion that Kusunoki Masakatsu was the first kKomusd, as stated in the “Kyotaku denki.” 
Ikkyii’s references to Fuke and shakuhachi are, as we have seen both in his Chinese poetry 


Bel Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryti shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 264-265. 
88 Takeda, Komusd: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 1997, 209, 211. (ISHMNC ot LIDAR VOICL TS, ENSLY 
WRB I to TKS EHS DP CHS. ). 
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in Chapter 4, and his Japanese poetry above, quite evident. The foundation for using Ikkyii 
as the carrier of a defunct Fuke tradition, seems to be a wish for a re-spiritualization of the 
shakuhachi. After the Meiji restoration in 1868, and the abolition of the Fuke sect in 1871, 
the secular music took precedence over the Zen-related aspects of the shakuhachi. 
Especially after the end of World War II, the shakuhachi lost more and more ground. A 
further secularization of the music culture, and the strong emphasis on imported Western 
music, put the shakuhachi in an even more crucial situation than at the time of the abolition 
of the Fuke sect.*% 

The shakuhachi became a part of the creation of a national identity in the Meiji period, as 
an old musical instrument, with supposed connections all the way back to Shotoku Taishi 
(cf. Section 7.2.2 below). The Japanese musicologist Kikkawa Eishi argues that the special 
character of Japanese music is that it does not change, as Western music does. Greek music 
passed on the ‘relay stick’ to Roman music, Roman music handed the stick over to medieval 
music, which in turn handed it over to pre-modern music. Kikkawa terms. this 
“revolutionary development” or “development that negates the preceding culture.” In 
comparison, Japanese music development does not negate preceding music forms, but 
different kinds of music coexist in such a way that the music “not only transmits the oldest 
forms even now, but it is performed and appreciated as elements of the present day.”*** 

This describes a notion of Japanese music as fixed in its forms, preserved in and only in 
Japan, with fictive lines of transmission going back to before the Ancient Period. During the 
Meiji period, the shakuhachi became part of the secular context, even if there re-appeared 
practitioners of shakuhachi as a religious implement around the middle of the Meiji period. 
As one sample of an ancient, indigenous tradition — in Kikkawa’s sense of a 
‘non-revolutionized music tradition’ — the Buddhologist Max Deeg holds that the perception 
of shakuhachi contributed to the creation of a national identity during the Meiji period. 
Deeg comments further on the development of the shakuhachi after WWII in the following 
words: 


Such a musical tradition could eventually enter into a new, second period of 
spiritualisation in the postwar period of Zen-enthusiasm in the West. Paradoxically, in 
Japan this assumed spirituality was lost in the more and more secularised and formalised 
world of Japanese shakuhachi practice of the main schools. It seems, however, latterly, to 
be more and more the case that shakuhachi practice is constructed in terms of a 
consciousness of it, “re”transferred as this has been from the West, as a spiritual 
Zen-instrument.*® 


To establish a Zen doctrine relating to both Fuke and the shakuhachi in the writings of 
Ikkyi, creates a bridge over the activities of the Edo period komuso, from the present time 
and at least back to the fifteenth century, thereby connecting to a suitable older origin. 
Furthermore, whatever the komuso might have done wrong, no matter how far they went 
astray from the right path, through a connection from Fuke — via Ikkyii — to shakuhachi, and 


883 As an implement of the komusd the shakuhachi was doomed to be abolished with the sect, but the Meiji 
government decided to accept the shakuhachi as a musical instrument (cf. Section 8.1). 

8 Kikkawa, Nihon ongaku no seikaku, 1980, 19-20. GR OHV BESS EBB TVS IED CHEK, BED ODE LTH 
Bsn, BASNTS). 

BS Deeg, “Komuso and ‘Shakuhachi-Zen’,” 2007, 35. Emphasis in the original. 
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in the extension to the Edo period komuso, a line of a spiritual movement is maintained. 
This line of spirituality can be seen as a Poietic Process in the notion of sui-zen,**° often 
translated as “blowing Zen.”**’ This notion has gained perhaps a greater popularity in the 
West than in Japan, in line with the ‘retransfer’ to which Deeg refers, or a reimport.*** 

Kamisango’s text from 1974, reprinted in 1995, carries the original Japanese title 
“Shakuhachi-gaku ryakushi — suizen no rikai no tame ni,” which means “An Abbreviated 
History of the Shakuhachi Music — For the Understanding of suizen.” The origin of the 
word sui-zen is to be found in a four-character expression displayed at the temple Mydan-ji 
in Kyoto, one of the main komuso temples during the Edo period.**’ The four-character 
expression reads suizen ichinyo, alluding to another well-known expression, kenzen ichinyo. 
The latter expression means that by practicing Zen it is possible to reach a state of mind 
where the handling of the sword (ken) is one expression of Zen, and not that the sword and 
Zen are the same.*”° This expression is similar to the Buddhist monk Takuan’s expression 
kenzen itchi,>”! which states that the ultimate state of the Way of the Sword, kendo, is the 
same (itchi) as the Zen Buddhist ideal state of being free from worldly ideas and thoughts, 
munen-mus6.°”* The difference between itchi, unity, and ichinyo, oneness, is a matter of 
nuance rather than essence. Thus, suizen ichinyo should be interpreted as saying that by 
practicing Zen, the act of playing the shakuhachi (sui, literally ‘blowing’) becomes one 
expression of (a) Zen (mind). Accordingly, suizen is not a practice of Zen, but the playing of 
the shakuhachi can be one expression of a Zen-like state of mind: it is not a matter of 
‘blowing Zen,’ but rather of playing the shakuhachi and playing it well. 


7.2.2 An Indigenous Origin: Shotoku Taishi and Shakuhachi 


7.2.2.1 Shétoku Taishi and Shakuhachi: The Neutral Dimension 


There are several comments in historical documents about the revered prince Shotoku 
Taishi (574-622) supposedly performing a piece called “Somakusha,”’ which is still 


886 yet 


a7 Kamisango translated in Blasdel, The Shakuhachi... (1988), 2008, 93. In the original, Kamisango does not use 


the word suizen, but rather states that the komus6 were engaged in shakuhachi suiso, shakuhachi playing, which was 
their Buddhist practice. 

888 One shakuhachi performer told me that his activities as a performer of what he holds to be religious content were 
enhanced when he became known outside of Japan as a performer of hotchiku, the ‘Buddha bamboo’ (4/1). 

ae Myoan-ji is still regarded as the main temple for those inclined towards komus6 activities, Japanese and 
non-Japanese alike, and it was from this temple that the Myoan Kyokai was established. Myoan-ji is located within 
the premises of Tofuku-ji, and the komuso activities were re-established in gathering money to rebuild a part of 
Tofuku-ji that had burned down in the late nineteenth century. 

890 yea —-yn_/ $4840]. Personal communication with the shakuhachi master Kurahashi Yodo (@7#6@%) in J uly 2009. 
Kurahashi also confirmed his opinion in an e-mail to the author on January 25, 2011. (WAAR 4% TRIM be 
DME) RSH SC CMAN 1) EVAR CT. RUT TRA AA Clk EEA, ). In an e-mail on January 
11, 2012, Kurahashi clarifies that his comment is his personal opinion, and not based on scholarly research. 

*! Takuan (iRMEFII), a Rinzai Zen Buddhist monk who lived 1573-1645. (s##—-#0. 

82 KOKUGO, Vol. 7, kenzen itchi: p. 328. (Sl -Bo. 
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incorporated in the court music, gagaku, repertoire.*”* The Somakusha is also depicted in a 
twelfth century scroll painting, the Shinzei nytidé kogaku-zu (Plate 26).*”* 
To support the connection between the shakuhachi and Shotoku Taishi, Kurihara quotes 


the early sixteenth-century gagaku treaties Taigen-shé and Maikyoku kuden,*”° both written 
95897 


by Toyohara Sumiaki,*’° and Nakatsuka quotes “Taigen-shé and other [texts]. In 

Taigen-sho the reference to Shotoku Taishi reads as 

follows: Plate 26: Somakusha depicted in the 
twelfth century Shinzei nyuido 


kogaku-zu. 


A long time ago, it is said that Shotoku Taishi used the 


shakuhachi to play “Somakusha” at Ikomayama. Among the Used by courtesy of the Tokyo 
University of the Arts. 


treasures of Horyti-ji there is one shakuhachi, and this is [the 
one he played]. It is said to be from old times. 

Further, the mountain god came out, dancing. Omine is said 
to be Somakusha’s mountain, and it still exists.° 


According to present-day explanations of the piece 
“Somakusha” there are two legends about its origin. One 
has it that, in accordance with Taigen-sho and Maikyoku 
kuden, the mountain god came out dancing when Shotoku 
Taishi was at the mountain Shigisan, located in the 
southern part of Ikomayama, and that a court musician 
(gakunin) created a dance based on the dance of the 
mountain god. Nakatsuka refers to one of Japan’s leading 
musicologists during the twentieth century, Tanabe 
Hisao, *” stating that Tanabe holds that some court 
musician(s) (gakunin) of later generations at Tenno-ji 9: 
created me en either from the legend that the founder of the esoteric sect Shugends, En 
no Gydja,””’ played the flute and the mountain god danced to the music, or the legend that 
Shotoku Taishi played the dosho (shakuhachi) sitting on a horse when the mountain god 
came out dancing.””' There is also a legendary belief, which holds that Shotoku Taishi is 
that very same En no Gydja.” 


*°3 The piece has been transmitted at Tenn6-ji. It consists in present form of a performer of the transverse flute 


ryuteki (#(f}) and a dancer in a golden mask portraying the mountain god or an aged monkey. A photo of a modern 
Somakusha can be found at http://o-gagaku.com/kyoku/somaku.html. (#4 or #544). 

84 Shinzei Nyiidé kogaku-zu ({aPi§ Ai4i4382), supposedly drawn by Fujiwara no Michinori (j&)GH%%, ?-1159). 
Shinzei is an alias for Michinori, and the word nyddo refers here to a person who has entered into religious practices. 
The word kogaku-zu means “illustrations of ancient music.” 

8° Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 38 

896 As mentioned above, the first name is in some sources read as Muneaki. (#8 #i#k, 1450-1524). Taigen-sho is 
discussed above in Section 4.5.2. (iit), 1512; Heth fs, 1522). 

8°7 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryit shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 14. 

%°8 Quote from Taigen-shd, Vol. 5, “Shakuhachi.” (#8474250 F RIV I EF MT 7 YONA BA AY EES 
PED) PARV-RIVI VEZ BMEBAY. MILAM TIERRA ME YT bBTSEP VES...) 

8° FRG, 1883-1984. 

909 Also En no Ozuno (#/)f4). According to Gorai Shigeru, there is a note in the Shoku Nihongi (#¢A A#c) about En 
no Gydja being banished to Izushima on May 24, 699. YHJ, en no gydja (f47#%), by Gorai Shigeru (#4ai), 
accessed on March 10, 2011. Shugendo (5st), En no Gydja (247%). 

°°! Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 17-18. 

aie YHJ, somakusha (#4), by Hashimoto Yoko (ffl), accessed on March 8, 2011. 
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Tanabe’s supposition seems to refer to a remark in the Kydkun-sho of 1233, where the 
story is told in the following words: 


Somakusha ... About this dance, there is a legend saying that a long time ago, when En 
no Gydja descended from Omine playing the flute, the mountain god enjoyed the sound 
and came forth dancing. He was discovered by the Gydja and the mountain god bit his 
tounge. The ridge where this happened was named the Somakusha mountain, and it is 
said still to exist. Furthermore, when Shotoku Taishi passed through Kame no se at 
Kawachi, sitting on his horse, he played the shakuhachi. The mountain god liked the 
sound and danced, and in recent times this was pictured in [wall paintings in] the Eden at 
Horyi-ji. 


Yet another occurence of the shakuhachi as related to Shotoku Taishi is a record in the 
thirteenth-century Horyi-ji kokon mokuroku-sho (Recorded Annals of the Horyi-ji Temple): 


Shotoku Taishi played the Chinese bamboo flute shakuhachi as he walked the honourable 
way from Horyi-ji to Tenn6-ji, and at Shiisaka, the mountain god heard the revered flute 
and came out dancing after him” 


If the accounts of Shotoku Taishi playing the shakuhachi are viewed as viable, they 
would have occured sometime between 593 at the earliest, the year that the temple Tenno-ji 
was built, and at the latest 621, the year of the death of Shotoku Taishi. If we believe the Lu 
Cai theory (cf. Chapter 3) — which states that the Tang dynasty court musician Lu Cai 
revived a type of flute, using a one shaku eight sun long flute as its standard pitch — it seems 
however highly questionable whether Shotoku Taishi actually did play what was referred to 
as ‘shakuhachi’ at that time as discussed above. Lu Cai was active around 627-649, which 
is after the death of Shotoku Taishi. From the extant sources that I have consulted, we 
cannot gain knowledge about whether Shotoku Taishi played any instrument at all, but since 
all the remarks about Shotoku Taishi are from much later sources, the time gap may indicate 
that the use of Shotoku Taishi is of a more socio-political character: using historically 
significant names is one way of creating a solid base for the tradition. 


7.2.2.2. Shétoku Taishi and Shakuhachi: The Esthesic Dimension 


Nakatsuka quotes the program notes of a performance in 1933 in which “Somakusha” is 
referred to as “the oldest shakuhachi piece,”°°° whereby a connection between Shdtoku 
Taishi and shakuhachi is established. This should, however, be viewed from the standpoint 
of the socio-political situation in the 1930s. Behind such a statement, there seems to be an 
agenda of giving weight to the older history of the shakuhachi. Riley Lee states that “[t]he 


“8 http://o-gagaku.com/kyoku/somaku.html, accessed on March 8, 2011. Koma Chikazane, Kydkun-sho (1233), 


1973, 79-80. (HEGBRKET FHV IVA, TURAL I. LN PRT BE VI FBSA FUT, IZ MY Yo bp 
EI, PEL BIS, MRR WT PEAT. SOLED R. TAI 7 MS er, a. RIV? 
DRY RFA ES VE, MEPS 7 RIRBERESV. ). 

°4 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryit shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, p. 7 (R/ WHEAT, ATI SEE kD REBATE, 
HERI CRS. ZOLA % BS CHIC L CHESS. -), and Kurihara, Shakuhachi shik6é (1918), 1975, 38 OR/\Wirr 
WW, ATA EME kD EAE 7 REN FA, ASLAN 7 VS EZ). 

°° Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 18. (Riko Hh). 
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association of Prince Shotoku and the shakuhachi is an example of the frequent occurrence 
of important historical figures having been given central roles in their origin myths, in 
traditional Japanese musical genres and other traditional Japanese arts.”°’° With reference to 
Shotoku Taishi a 1,400 years long ‘tradition’ is created. 

More recent studies, e.g., that of Kamisango, refer to the Horyit-ji shakuhachi, 
presumably used by Shotoku Taishi, and the 1233 Kydkun-sho, but Kamisango concludes 
that it is questionable whether the instrument owned by Horyi-ji actually did belong to 
Shotoku Taishi, and that it is difficult to accept the legend which says that Shotoku Taishi 
played the piece “Somakusha.”*”’ With reference to a remark in the Zoku Kyokun-sho of 
1370, with similar content as the above quotes, Ueno notes that from this we understand that 
it has been said from old times that the shakuhachi at Horyit-ji was a favourite item for 
Shotoku Taishi. Ueno does not conclude that this is the case, but rather that it is 
questionable whether the shakuhachi did in fact exist in Japan during Shotoku Taishi’s era. 


7.2.2.3 Shotoku Taishi and Shakuhachi: The Poietic Dimension 


The Horyi-ji kokon mokuroku-shé was written in 1238 by the Horyi-ji priest Kenshin,”” 
and should not be regarded as a necessarily reliable source because of the time span 
between the report itself and the reported event. Kenshin’s aim could well have been to 
create a connection to Shdtoku Taishi, the founder of the temple. The other sources 
mentioned above are even later, with the plausible agenda of re-establishing the court music 
in a wartime Japan, i.e., the Taigen-shd and the Maikyoku kuden, and to increase the status 
of the Toyohara family through a connection to Shotoku Taishi. 

There is a shakuhachi among the Horyi-ji treasures, which is said to have belonged to 
Shdtoku Taishi.-° In Amano Masanori Zuihitsu, Essays by Amano Masanori,’'’ probably 
written in 1844, Amano writes that in 1843, he had seen and held the flute of Shotoku Taishi 
in his hands.”'! He reports that the flute was slightly less than thirty-eight centimetres, which 
is also the length that Kurihara mentions as the length of the Héryi-ji shakuhachi.'” Amano 
was a retainer of the central authorities, and a scholar of National Studies, kokugaku.? 


26 Lee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 63. 

°°7 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 70. 
908 ee, 
According to Kamisango, this shakuhachi is on display at Tokyo National Museum (Kamisango, 
“Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 70. There is a drawing of the Horyi-ji shakuhachi in Kurihara 
(Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 39), which indicates an instrument with five fingerholes on the front, and a total 
length of 1 shaku 2 sun 5 bu. 

O10 Supt, 1784-1861. 

oa Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 39; Nakatsuka, Kinko-rya shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 11-12. 
912) Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 19. (1 shaku 2 sun 5 bu in kane-jaku, i.e., 37.875 cm). 


°3 The kokugaku movement (kokugaku: National Studies) was a textual and interpretive study of Japanese classical 
literature and ancient writings, which began in the seventeenth century. The term kokugaku was, however, not 
established until the Meiji period. The kokugaku movement elaborated on a ‘pure’ and more essential or original 
Japanese mind, in literature, morality, and religion. Within the realm of literature the view was that “previous to the 
absorption into Japanese culture of Buddhist and Confucian influence, waka poetry had been composed to express 
straightforwardly the feelings of the ancient poets. The poetry of later times he found artificial and false. This view 
constituted an important aspect of the ideological basis of Kokugaku.” In regard to morality, one of the four main 
scholars, Motoori Norinaga (A/#t2, 1730-1801), stated that, “because the ancient Japanese acted correctly without 
moralizing, ancient Japan had been superior to Confucian China.” (ENCYCLOP, accessed on May 29, 2011). 
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Another contemporary kokugaku scholar and historian, Konakamura Kiyonori,’"* refers to 
purportedly the same shakuhachi in his Kabu-ongaku ryakushi (Historical Outline of Song 
and Dance Music). He reports, however, the length to be approximately six centimetres 
greater, i.e., around forty-four centimetres.’!” Obviously Amano and Konakamura refer to 
different instruments, but as kokugaku scholars, both would embrace the idea of Shdtoku 
Taishi playing the shakuhachi. Nakatsuka does remark that there must have been at least two 
shakuhachi in the belongings of Horyt-ji, and that we cannot be sure of which of those, if 
either, in fact belonged to Shotoku Taishi.’'® Nevertheless, based on the remarks by Amano 
and Konakamura and the above quotes, Kurihara and Nakatsuka both conclude that Shotoku 
Taishi did in fact play the shakuhachi. 

Furthermore, Nakatsuka asserts that there were musicians from Silla performing at the 
funeral of Emperor Ingyé in 453,”"” and that it is not unthinkable that there were one or two 
shakuhachi musicians among them.*'® Of course, this does not represent any substantiating 
evidence, but gives an overt image of the Poietic Processes of Nakatsuka. With reference to 
the story quoted above concerning Shotoku Taishi playing shakuhachi on his way from 
Horyt-ji to Tenno-ji, Nakatsuka states that the reason why he imagines such a historical 
background is that “if the shakuhachi did not come to Japan in this era, before the crowning 
of Empress Suiko, the fact that Shotoku Taishi played the shakuhachi at Shiisaka in Yamato 
must be a lie.” ’'? The historical records that report that Shdtoku Taishi played the 
shakuhachi were written at least 600 and even up to 900 years after the event described, and 
the historical truth of these texts cannot be verified. 

Nakatsuka wrote his Kinko-ryu shakuhachi shikan in the late 1930s, when nationalistic 
tendencies were strong, which may have induced him to place emphasis on this connection 
to the ancient Japanese culture. Building on the ideas of the movement of kokugaku, 
National Studies, a national identity was created during the Meiji period (cf. above and in 
Section 7.2.1.3). According to the kokugaku movement, there was a superior and more 
essentially Japanese culture that originated in the era before the Chinese influences, and to 
imagine that the shakuhachi tradition in Japan developed from Shotoku Taishi would imply 
a more genuinely Japanese aspect to the shakuhachi. As an indication of the temporal period, 
Nakatsuka is using either the era names to indicate years, or the Japanese way of counting 
from the mythical first emperor Jinmu (660 BCE). 

In regard to the creation of an indigenous origin, with its roots in the Ancient Period, 
several aspects of the society have changed during the twentieth century, especially after 
the second World War. The socio-political environment was different in the pre-war era 
when Nakatsuka and Kurihara wrote their studies, and this does of course affect the Poietic 


°14 host, 1822-1895. 

25 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 12; Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 39-40. 
Konakamura also states that the hitoyogiri shakuhachi, used solely by Fuke monks until recently, was 1 shaku 8 sun. 
(PEF SIG EL, IWanami Bunko 1888). (In kane-jaku Konakamura reports the length in kane-jaku to be 1 shaku 4 sun 
5 bu, i.e., 43.906 cm). 

°!6 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 12. 

17 FARK, r. 412-453. The nineteenth Emperor after Jinmu (#z), r. 660-585 BCE, in the mythical imperial 
genealogy. NELSON, p. 1018. 

°!8 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 7. 

1 Tid. (7 LS JIRA RIC. ETE APRIL BIC R28 FARIS BI LCI TUE, AYR TSAO HEL RV WEF He 
Lv 5 BAUME He D). 
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Processes. The sociologist Its Kimio states that the image of Shotoku Taishi was worshiped 
by artisans, but despised by the nationalist intellectuals at the end of the Edo period. The 
interest in the prince increased at the beginning of the twentieth century, and there was a 
peak in published works relating to Shotoku Taishi from 1903 to 1921. In the 1930s the 
patriotic image of him as an embodiment of the national spirit became stronger.””” 

The fact that the notion of Shotoku Taishi playing the shakuhachi has been persistent 
during the centuries does, however, remain intact. Even the possibility of such a connection 
may attach a different value to the shakuhachi tradition. 


7.3 Conclusions 


My analyses indicate that the komusd created an origin from writings they knew, and from 
the activities of the low-ranking beggar-monks komosd. Already at the end of the sixteenth 
century some samurai had gathered together, and begun to call themselves komuso. They 
were not officially acknowledged, but kept conducting their begging activities, claiming to 
be Rinzai Zen Buddhists. They built lodges all over the country, calling them komus6é 
temples. To show their intentions as monks they fabricated references to Hottd Kokushi, 
and the obscure monk Fuke. To show their status as samurai they invented references to the 
fourteenth-century general Kusunoki Masakatsu. 

When Hayashi Razan wrote his commentary to Tsurezure-gusa in 1621, he connected the 
boro-boro with the komoso, but he did not make any references to the komuso. Razan was 
directly connected to the central authorities. His Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi was a commentary 
on the Tsurezure-gusa, which was highly valued and was probably one of the most 
well-known books of the day. When the samurai-monks wrote down their ‘doctrine’ in 1628, 
rather than insisting on the name komusd, it seems plausible that they based it on the 
connection Razan had made between boro-boro and komoso. The word komuso (emptiness 
— nothingness — monk) does, however, have more ‘Buddhist sounding’ connotations, and 
until 1664, when Shichiku shoshin-shi was published, this name was probably introduced 
into society little by little, until the official acknowledgement of the komus6 was issued in 
1677. This change does not — I argue — contain any elements of the komosoés’ activities or 
status, except for the use of the shakuhachi. 

The twentieth-century studies that I have examined connect the komoso and the komuso, 
and except for the historian Hosaka, similarities are drawn between the komoso and the 
boro-boro, thereby connecting the boro-boro with the komuso. The poems by Ikkyti have 
created an image in which he is regarded as a prototype for the komoso, without any 
discussion about Ikkyii’s religious notions or thoughts. The twentieth-century studies build 
a doctrine around the shakuhachi tradition, and could from that viewpoint be regarded as 
constituting something akin to Foucault’s qualifying ritual for entering a discourse on the 
history of the shakuhachi (cf. Section 1.3.3). The means of constructing the doctrine include 
obscure citations of identifiable sources (Morinaga’s Type 2 citations), e.g., the partial 


0 To Kimio, “The Invention of Wa and the Transformation of the Image of Prince Shotoku in Modern Japan,” 1998, 
42-43. 
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interpretations of the poems in the scroll painting of artisans, and assumptions of similarity. 
The doctrine is established by an authoritative body of established researchers, and the 
doctrine itself precludes any other utterances. Foucault asserts that a doctrine “binds the 
individuals with certain types of utterances and, thereby, prohibits all other.”°*! On the other 
hand, the utterances bind individuals together, and differentiate them from other individuals. 
An individual who is aligned with the doctrine is also part of the group of individuals who 
hold it for truth. Thereby, the individuals who give voice to a doctrine become subjects of 
the doctrine, and the doctrine itself is subjected to the group of individuals. The doctrine 
becomes locked within the group, and is only subject to change by the authoritative body 
regulating it. 

The komuso referred to themselves as komoso or boro for a short period of time during 
the process of creating a social footing, rather than during the process of creating an origin, 
even if these two processes partly overlap. During the Edo period, at least from the middle 
or end of the seventeenth century, the common view of the shakuhachi tradition was in 
connection to Fuke, Hottd Kokushi, and komusd. Thus, the process of re-creating a tradition 
during the twentieth century may be better understood as an invention of a new tradition. 
Based on my analyses of the primary sources referred to as the origins of the komuso in the 
twentieth-century studies, I conclude that this tradition is a fabrication of the Modern Period 
Japan, i.e., an invented tradition. The connection between shakuhachi and Ikkyi, and 
between shakuhachi and Shotoku Taishi, are constructs created during the twentieth century. 
Neither was referred to by the komuso, and they should thus be regarded as examples of 
newly invented traditions. 


°?! Foucault, Diskursens ordning (L'ordre du discours) (The Order of Discourse), translation into Swedish by Mats 
Rosengren, Brutus Ostling, 1993, 31. (Foucault, L’ordre du discours, Legon inaugurale au Collége de France 
prononcée le 2 décembre 1970, Editions Gallimard, 1971, 45). 
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Chapter 8 — Transmission of Tradition 


In this chapter I investigate the notion of ‘tradition’ as something that can be transmitted. In 
order to transmit a ‘tradition,’ that which is being transmitted must contain elements that 
have been classified as carrying or containing ‘traditional’ material by the participants 
involved in the act of transmission. If it is possible to define elements in the shakuhachi 
music that are in some respect representative of — or characterized by — a tradition, it would 
be possible to conclude that the shakuhachi music is traditional in respect to the definition 
of these elements. I examine the transition of shakuhachi music, focusing on the period 
from the middle of the eighteenth century through the twentieth century, and discuss some 
aspects of the transformation that this transition led to. I also discuss the canonization of 
repertoires, and elements pertaining to the acts of transmission. I am convinced that some of 
the aspects discussed below are also valid for other kinds of music, in Japan or other music 
cultures, but I do not intend to make any sort of comparison. 

There are a large number of various schools and lineages in the world of shakuhachi 
music, ranging from the meditation practices of the followers of komus6 activities, to 
musicians who perform jazz and contemporary avant-garde music. Since the focus of the 
present study is on ‘tradition,’ I have limited the investigation of transmission to that within 
the oldest extant of the formalized schools: Kinko-ryi. Section 8.1 is a discussion of the 
development of this and other schools. Here I also discuss the canonization of repertoires, 
and since canonization is based on written material, I include a discussion of aspects 
relating to orality and literacy in the process of transmission. Section 8.2 contains an 
analysis of the notion of kata, or prescriptive form, as a defining element of ‘tradition’ in 
the music. Finally, in Section 8.3, I discuss the actual acts of transmission, based on 
Georges’s theory of Events (cf. Section 1.3.3.4) and Abrahams’s theory of Enactment (cf. 
Section 1.4.2), as well as field studies by myself and others: how it is conducted, and what 
forms surround it. 
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8.1 Lineages and Notation 


8.1.1 The Development of Lineages 


During the Edo period, the pieces performed by the komuso were transmitted either at local 
komuso temples, or centred on the main temples of the Fuke sect around Edo (Ichigetsu-ji 
and Reiho-ji) and in Kyoto (Myoan-ji). In the eighteenth-century Edo, a komuso by the 
name of Kurosawa Kinko (1710-1771) was the main instructor at both Ichigetsu-ji and 
Reih6-ji, and he became probably the most influential of all individual shakuhachi 
practitioners in history.””* The Kinko-ryii was, however, not the first school to develop; 
most likely the Kinko-ryii was established during the time of Kinko II (1747-1811) or 
Kinko III (1772-1816), to contrast the Kurosawa Kinko style of playing to the then 
contemporary Ikkan-ryi. Miyaji Ikkan °”* was a student of the first Kurosawa Kinko, and, 
according to Kamisang6, it was at the time of Kinko II that first the Ikkan-ryi, and then the 
Kinko-rya were established.”” Tsukitani Tsuneko, who has conducted a thorough research 
on the shakuhachi lineages, states that Miyaji Ikkan formed the Ikkan-ryi, but that the 
Kinko-ryti was not established as a school until the time of Kinko II. In the Kinko techd 
(The Kinko Notebook), of unknown date, but which is probably a compilation by Kinko II 
from the teachings and notes that he received from his father Kinko II, the word toryi, 
meaning “our school,” is used. Thus, there seems to have been at least a notion of a Kinko 
lineage or style at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Tsukitani reports Kamisango as 
stating that based on historical material from 1792, the name ‘Kinko-ryi’ was used at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Tsukitani does, however, conclude that ‘Kinko-ryt’ was not 
firmly established as the name of the lineage until the Meiji period.°”° The exact dates or 
years of establishment are of less importance for the present study, and it is sufficient to 
note that two partly competing styles had begun to develop around the turn of the nineteenth 
century. 

Ikkan-ryi was, however, not strictly separated from Kinko-ryi. In one Kinko-ryt 
shakuhachi notation from the twentieth century that I have studied, there appear parts with 
phrases for Kinko-ryi or Ikkan-ryti: some of these phrases are marked, “Not in Kinko-ryi, 
but in Ikkan-ryt” (kinko-ryii ni nashi, ikkan-ryii ni ari) as shown in Plate 27, or vice versa, 
and at some places there are two similar but different phrases written side-by-side with the 
words “ikkan-ryii” and “kinko-ryiz” respectively, as in Plate 28,°”’ to indicate which phrase 


27 ee asserts that, “there has been no single performer of the stature and lasting influence of Kinko I’ (Yearning 


for the Bell ..., 1993, 154). 


°?3 Here I use the word ‘school’ to denote a lineage, both as an aesthetic standard and as an administrative unit. The 


sect itself was supposed to be the only organisational body to control and manage the activities of the komusd. As 
time passed, the practice of monks teaching shakuhachi to commoners emerged, and the monks and their groups of 
students acted as semi- or sub-organisational entities, without the overt consent by the authorities. 

o4 er $B. Biographical data are not known. 

*°5 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 103. 
6 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 41, 42. 


°°7 See Plate 30 in Section 8.3.1 below, for a brief explanation of how the scores are written. 
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to play for performers of each school. This indicates that at the time when this notation was 
written, in the late 1920s, there was a difference, but no sharp and exclusive line, between 
the two lineages. The Ikkan-ryii is no longer extant,’”* and it probably more or less merged 
with Kinko-ryi already during the nineteenth century (see below). No other ‘school’ — as an 
organisational unit — developed during the Edo period, even though there was some 
turbulence within the Kinko-ryi during the nineteenth century. 


cael Plate 27: From “Shizu no Kyoku.” The first half of a section 
with the added comment: “Not in Kinko-ryd, but in Ikkan-ryd.” 
} % Miura Kindo notation, first volume (ken, #2), 1928-29. Tokyo: 
~ + Chikumeisha, 1971. 
i 
~P Ss 
| ~ T a Plate 28: From “San’ya Sugagaki.” Two alternatives: 
ce - Ny. <I “Ikkan-ryQ” left, and “Kinko-ryd” right. 
~ 
o* My A os Miura Kind6 notation, second volume (kon, #!), 1928-29. 
i a (f.—Tokyo: Chikumeisha, 1971. 
W 7 oS 
™ |) * 
Leh ~~ 
>= 3 NI . 
o~ aio 


The transmission within the Kinko-ryi began as a blood-lineage transmission, a heritage 
that was (secretly) transmitted from father to son, isshi séden,””’ but this lasted only for 
three generations. Nishiyama Matsunosuke refers to the heredity within a family 
blood-lineage, isshi soden, as a mode of transmission that has prevailed mainly within the 
court music (gagaku) and No theatre. The fourth generation Kinko, the younger brother of 
Kinko III, quit of his own accord. Since then there has been no Kurosawa as the head of the 
Kinko-ryi, and the isshi séden was thereby disrupted.”*? Hisamatsu Fiyd (1791-1871) 
became the fourth leader of the lineage. Yamada Nyodo belonged to the Ikkan-ryii and was 
contemporary with Kinko III. He took the name Kinko but was later forced to leave the 
school.”*! Hisamatsu Fiyé severly critized Nyod6, saying that Nyod6, over time, confused 
people, stole the name from preceding teachers, but could not avoid punishment for his 
crime, leaving the sect without a shadow, like a fleeing mouse. The poison he had spread 
did, however, still linger, writes Hisamatsu in his text? 

Later on, the Ikkan-ryi and Kinko-ryi would merge. One of Nyodo’s students was 
Toyoda Kodo. Toyoda Kod6 became the second teacher of Araki Kodo (cf. Section 8.1.2), 
the most prominent Kinko-ryi player in the early Meiji period. Araki Kodo first learned to 
play the ensemble pieces (gaikyoku) through studies with Yokota Goryt. After that he 
became a komuso6 and a student firstly of Toyoda Kodo, from whom he received the name 
Kodo. Then he studied under the guidance of Hisamatsu Fiyo, from whom he learned the 


rae Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 30. 

99 HE, 

°30 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 106. 

3! Kurosawa Kinko Ill, Kinko teché (The Kinko Notebook), in Tsukamoto, ed., Kinko teché (1937), 1999, 41. 
°3? Hisamatsu Filyo, Kaijo hdgo (1835), in Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 216-217. 
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Kinko-ryi honkyoku.’** Thereby the circle of the two Edo period lineages was closed.” 
This is also indicated by the two plates of notation above: Kinko-ryti and Ikkan-ryti had 
merged, but there were still those who followed the Ikkan style of playing in the Showa 
period (1926-1989). Even Yamaguchi Goro played several of the parts noted as “only in 
Ikkan- ryt,” which is an indication that there has not been any strict division between the 
two lineages in the Modern Period.”* The father and teacher of Yamaguchi Gord, 
Yamaguchi Shird, worked with Miura Kindd to complete the 1928-29 notation.”* There 
can have been no misunderstanding in this transmission, and the choice to include the “in 
Ikkan-ryti only’’-parts must have been made deliberately. 

With reference to Section 4.3 above, the development of the Kinko-ryi should be 
regarded as an expression of an urban culture. The blood-lineage transmission ended, and 
became what Nishiyama refers to as kanzen sodden, ‘complete transmission,’ in which the 
teachers acknowledge prominent students to continue the transmission.”*’ The development 
of yiigei geino (cf. Section 4.3.2) in which the nobility, among which Nishiyama includes 
samurai, developed art forms for their own pleasure, gave way to an increasing number of 
leaders within various art forms, so-called iemoto. Nishiyama talks about a “revolutionary 
phenomenon of cultural transmission” when describing how the ‘complete transmission’ in 
various art forms spread and laid the ground for the hierarchical system known as the 
iemoto seido, a system with a head of each school constituting the fundament of the art.”** 
The iemoto is administrative, executive, and aesthetic leader, and sets the norms to which all 
members should adhere. Since no other schools developed apart from the two closely 
related Kinko-ryi and Ikkan-ryi, the “complete transmission’ did not seem to have had the 
same revolutionary effect in the world of shakuhachi during the Edo period, probably 
because the monks were — in principle — regulated by their own provisions, and by 
regulations from the central authorities. The situation changed, however, in the early Meiji 
period. 

The Fuke sect was abolished in 1871, the fourth year of the Meiji period (1868-1912), 
and the komuso lost their source of income from begging. The Kinko-ryii had already 
established itself in the city of Edo, and thanks to the monks’ activities of teaching 
shakuhachi to townspeople it was fairly easy for the ex-komuso living in the new capital 
Tokyo to adapt and become musicians.”*’ Already in the Edo period, it had become 
common to produce instruments marked with the name of the maker, so a qualitative 


** Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiko (1918), 1975, 229-230. (si FHF / MEET). 
°4 Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 106. Kamisang6 holds that some players still 


claimed to belong to Ikkan-ryii in the Meiji period. 
935 


For example, in the part of “Shizu no Kyoku” shown in Plate 27, as well as similarily short parts, normally not 
more than one phrase, in “Yoshiya Reibo” (##¥#9<), “Uchi-kae Kyorei” (41 #252), and “Namima Reibo” (isi) 


= 99 


Yamaguchi Goro plays the “in Ikkan-ryi’’-parts. At places where the “in Ikkan-ryi”-part constitutes a repetition of 
the previous phrase, or where there is a choice between Ikkan-ryt and Kinko-ryi, as in “San’ya Sugagaki” (={@7¥ 
4a), Yamaguchi Goro does not play the “Ikkan-ryt”-part; he skips the repetition and chooses the “Kinko-ryt”’-part. 
(Recording: Yamaguchi Goro, Ningen-kokuhd Yamaguchi Goro, shakuhachi no shinzui: shakuhachi honkyoku, CD 
set, 1999. Score: Miura Kindo, Kinko-rya shakuhachi honkyoku gakufu: kenkon (1928-29), 1971.) 

°36 Kishibe Shigeo, “Ko- Yamaguchi Goré-shi 0 omou,” 1999, 7. 

°37 Nishiyama, “Kinsei no yiigei-ron,” 1972, 615-616. 

*°8 Tid., 618. 


°° Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 109. 
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hierarchy of the instruments was established.” Other ex-komusé established their own 
institutions or schools, with suffixes like -rya, -ha, -kai, or -sha, meaning ‘school,’ ‘faction,’ 
‘association,’ and ‘society,’ respectively. Most of them were associated with a certain 
komus6 temple, and normally centred on a person who operated from that temple.”"! 

People who were inclined towards the meditative aspects of the komusd activities were 
drawn to the temple Mydan-ji in Kyoto, which became the centre for what is known as 
Myoan-ryi. This is not a unified school or institution of shakuhachi playing, but rather a 
term that denotes the assumed activities of the kKomuso, which by definition was not music 
but a religious practice, i.e., MyOan-ryii is a generic term for what could be described as 
‘non-musical shakuhachi activities.’ I will employ the term here denoting this kind of 
activities, but I would like to stress that Mydan-ryi does not denote one unified style or 
school of shakuhachi playing. In 1883 the Mydan Kyokai was established, and in 1890 
Higuchi Taizan (1856-1914) became an instructor within the association. Higuchi collected 
pieces from various parts of Japan, various transmitters and temples, and not only the pieces 
transmitted from the temple Myoan-ji. He established the Mydan-ryii Taizan-ha, i.e., the 
Taizan faction of the Myoan style of shakuhachi playing, which invigorated the activities 
surrounding the Myéan Kydkai.”*” 

Some of the new institutions were more concerned with new compositions and the 
musical possibilities of the shakuhachi, e.g., the Tozan-ryt, established in 1896 by Nakao 
Tozan (1876-1956). Nakao Tozan had been a member of the Mydan Kyokai, but in 1904 he 
began composing his own music. The new compositions became the Tozan-ryti honkyoku, 
the fundamental repertoire of Tozan-ryii, but these pieces have no relation or connection to 
the honkyoku played by the Edo-period komusd.* Other schools are Chikuho-ryi, 
transmitting honkyoku, Edo-period ensemble pieces, gaikyoku, as well as new music,“ and 
Ueda-ryi, which broke off from Tozan-ryt. Both of these latter schools were established in 
1917. 

The first decades of the Meiji period thus saw what I would regard as a gradual diffusion 
of what had been more of a unified tradition during the Edo period, leading to a clearer 
division between various schools and styles. If we count the first appearance of the term 
komuso in 1598 (cf. Section 4.5) as the origin of this tradition, two centuries passed before 
the first diffusion appeared: the establishment of the Kinko-ryii. Yet another century later, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, the diffusion increased, with a number of schools and 
lineages competing for a position in the world of ‘traditional’ music, leading to a division of 
the existing tradition and the establishment of new lineages. The Myoan style developed, 
concentrating on transmission of the Edo period honkyoku. The Tozan-ryi was established, 
discarding the Edo period honkyoku and instead concentrating on the musical possibilities 
of the shakuhachi in the Edo-period secular ensemble pieces (gaikyoku), and new 
compositions. The Kinko-ryii changed, putting an emphasis on playing the gaikyoku, which 


oon Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 32. 

ad Lee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 154. Typically, a -ryi is a larger unit, with -ha, -kai, or -sha subdivisions. 
a Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 110. (Bia eh LL BA tT LL). 

3 Thid., 114-115. (‘HE ABILN). 

4 Thid., 116-118. (rR). 
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had been part of the pastime of the urban komuso, while maintaining the thirty-six 
Edo-period honkyoku it had canonized (cf. Section 8.1.3 below). 

During the Edo period, the “Kaidd honsoku” of 1628 (cf. Sections 4.3.1 and 4.5.3.2) 
already suggests that there were a number of factions within the komuso tradition, which 
makes it questionable whether it should be regarded as one unified tradition. We do not, 
however, know enough about the differences and similarities between these factions to draw 
any conclusions solely from their existence. This outline of the eruption of various schools, 
lineages, or styles of shakuhachi in the first three decades of the Meiji period does, however, 
indicate a very abrupt change, which I argue should be regarded as a sudden disruption, a 
discrete leap, rather than as a continuous development of one single tradition. 


8.1.2 Shakuhachi: From Implement to Instrument 


As discussed in Chapter 3, the shakuhachi has appeared in the course of history, and in 
historical discourse, both as a musical instrument and as a religious implement. During the 
Edo period, the shakuhachi became known as an implement only allowed to be used by the 
komuso, and the pieces they played are called honkyoku, fundamental pieces. 

Tsukitani Tsuneko differentiates between musical and nonmusical (or rather amusical) 
purposes in what I prefer to call actual ‘sound-making activities’: “Honkyoku have existed 
to our time, closely connected with the Zen practices of the komus6, and these pieces did 
not belong to the world of the so-called performing arts.”””° 

Religious implements are of course meant to be used in religious practices. From the 
contents of the “Keichd okite-gaki” (cf. Section 4.2) and the fact that the Kinko-ryi did 
develop as an urban culture, it might be easy to get the impression that the komus6 were not 
ernestly involved in any religious aspects of shakuhachi playing. However, in the early 
nineteenth-century writings by the komuso Hisamatsu Fiyo (1791-1871), who became the 
de facto head of the Kinko-ryti after Kinko II, we find sincere thoughts about how the 
shakuhachi should be regarded as a Zen implement. In one of Hisamatsu’s texts, the Hitori 
Mondo (A Solitary Dialogue) of 1823, he replies to his own question about the way in 
which the shakuhachi is a Zen implement: 


No beings of the three worlds [i.e., past, present and future] can be void of Zen qualities, 
and therefore there are no events that do not have Zen qualities. In particular, shakuhachi 
is not like other musical instruments; using your breath it becomes your Zen practice. If it 
was not a Zen implement, then what would it be? Though this is the way it is, the 
essential point goes beyond reason, and it is therefore difficult to understand for lay 
people.” 


4 Tee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 154-155. 

°46 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi Koten-honkyoku no Kenkyii, 2000, 13. (AHHISHEME 7 5 D AUNT OBR EL CHHEL TE 
bDCH), VbOOSKATHOMARICET bOClk% MoO, ). The word used by Tsukitani for ‘performing arts’ is 
kabuongyoku, which literally means ‘song, dance and music performances.’ 

°47 Hisamatsu Fuiiyd, Hitori mondd (1823). In Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 209. (tts 0 & LC Hitwhe zs 
BSS MEL CHRE SS SIE LL RARIVEROMYEBEUDS FAMICOM TONES, Mare SPL CHS 
PMD EWALOMSIEENKSeE SDTRE TN, HAIL THD L). 
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Nakatsuka also discusses the aspect of honkyoku as being Zen-like, stating that one of the 
advantages that the official document “Keicho Okite-gaki” brought with it, in limiting the 
shakuhachi to the use as a religious implement, was that it “refined the shakuhachi [in] 
Zen-like [aspects].””* A disadvantage of the “Keicho Okite-gaki” that Nakatsuka discusses 
is that the exclusion of the shakuhachi from the rest of the society led to the fact that “the 
shakuhachi hid under the name of being a religious implement [hoki], and its musical 
progress was neglected.”””” These two aspects are of course connected, two sides of the 
same coin. On the other hand, already Hisamatsu Fiyo wrote in the above quoted Hitori 
mondo that, “[t]here are many people who 
enjoy themselves by playing the shakuhachi 
as an instrument for amusement, but those 
who study shakuhachi as a Zen implement 
are rare,”°*’ implying that the number of 
‘true’ followers of Kinko-ryi, which 
presumably was at the core of the komusd 
tradition for Hisamatsu, was on a decline, 
whereas the number of townspeople who 
played shakuhachi as entertainment were 
increasing. Thus, the development into 


Plate 29: The string instruments koto and shamisen in : i el . 
ensemble. From the Didrik Bildt Collection. Meiji period. various schools in the Meiji period was 


Used by courtesy of the Etnografiska museet, Stockholm. already prepared for during the Edo period. 
In order to differentiate between Edo- 


period (or possibly earlier) ‘sound-activities,’ and music composed in alignment with the 
new music that developed from the Meiji period (or possibly earlier), Tsukitani uses the 
term koten honkyoku to denote the corpus of pieces that are related to the Edo period, or of 
the same origin. The term translates as Fundamental Pieces for Shakuhachi from the 
Classical Repertoire, and it was originally coined by one of the great shakuhachi players of 
the twentieth century, Jin Nyod6 (1891-1966),””' in an album from 1964, Shakuhachi koten 
honkyoku.”*” The notion of a corpus of pieces original to the tradition existed during the Edo 
period. The term honkyoku is not used by Nakamura Sosan in his 1664 Shichiku shoshin-shi, 
but it does appear in the regulation issued to the komuso from Myoan-ji in 1694 (cf. Section 
4.3 above).””* It was then used more or less as a vague definition of the activities in which 
the komusd should engage: they were supposed to conduct their religious practice by and 
through “the shakuhachi pieces honkyoku.””* 


°48 Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryii shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 237. (RV #8 CRA L 7B). 
949 


Ibid. I employ a passive form in my translation even though the verb okotaru is a transitive verb. (R/\asieartse S 
BICC. TRIER @ TA 7 AP), 

°° Hisamatsu Fuiiy6, Hitori mondo (1823). In Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 213. (2D RI\% % CHES 
BES UT. HO RIVE AS Biz 9). 

5! Jin Nyodo (#434) studied with both Kawase Junsuke I and Miura Kindo, but also with transmitters of other than 
Kinko-ryd pieces, e.g., Konashi Kinsui () 447k, 1861-1931), and others. 

252 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi Koten-honkyoku no Kenkyu, 2000, 14. (7 38AstHh). 
°°3 See also the discussion below of its contrasting term, gaikyoku. 

54 The 1694 regulation quoted in Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 169. (R/\O FAH FT 
READ). 
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In contrast to these fundamental pieces, performances of secular ensemble pieces had 
been an ongoing activity from early on (cf. the 1694 regulation to the kKomuso discussed in 
Section 4.3). These ensemble pieces belonged to a genre of chamber music that developed 
during the Edo period, enjoyed both by the newly rich merchant class, as well as the 
samurai class. The ensemble consisted of the court-music instrument koto and the widely 
popular shamisen (see Plate 29), two instruments that were connected with each other in the 
early seventeenth century by the hands of blind monks (cf. Section 2.1, footnote 226), who 
were also the transmitters of this new genre of chamber music during the Edo period.” 
Today, this genre is referred to as jiuta-sdkyoku or sankyoku.?*° From a shakuhachi 
perspective, the genre is also designated gaikyoku. The term gaikyoku, literally “outer 
pieces,” denotes music that is outside of, external to, the true and original music, honkyoku. 
This notion of an ‘inner’ or ‘insider’ culture, a true core of pieces with an external group of 
surface pieces, did not emerge until the Meiji period.’ The word used during the Edo 
period to denote pieces other than honkyoku was rankyoku,’* literally “disorderly pieces.” 
The honkyoku were regarded as the true and fundamental pieces, conducted as part of the 
religious activities, and any ‘disturbance’ of these activities was regarded as a disorder. In 
the beginning of the Meiji period, when the shakuhachi regained a position as a musical 
instrument, a concept emerged of pieces that were external to the fundamental shakuhachi 
tradition. 

In Edo, Kinko-ryi was more or less in control of the two main temples, Ichigetsu-ji and 
Reiho-ji, and the practice of performing secular music was common. In Kyoto, Mydan-ji 
was not as influenced by the secular music as its Edo counterparts, but the genre of 
jiuta-sokyoku had its very origin in that area, and the practice of performing with ensembles 
was common also in Kyoto. Several shakuhachi pieces were performed on the string 


°°> The blind monks used the biwa (a lute) as their main instrument. They belonged to the tddd-za, a state supported 


guild of blind monks who played heikyoku, self-accompanied recitations of the Tale of Heike. The toddd-za has a 
history that goes back to the early fourteenth century. YHJ, toddza (4344), by Otani Sadao (A@4%, 1938-2003), 
accessed on November 7, 2011. The todd-za was abolished in 1871. Today there are more women than men who 
play the instruments, whether for pleasure, or as performers and teachers. 
°°6 The term sdkyoku-jiuta was coined by Hirano Kenji to describe this genre, which consists of songs accompanied 
by the three-stringed shamisen — often referred to as sangen within the jiuta genre — and in many cases the 
13-stringed koto (sdkyoku: “th, the koto used here is the so-called s6-goto, i.e. 4%, in contrast to the kin-goto, *, 
which is a different instrument). Today, the term is often used with the characters reversed: jiuta-sokyoku. The genre 
grew from (initially) locally composed songs in the Kansai area around Kyoto and Osaka, accompanied by the 
shamisen and referred to as jiuta, into a full-fledged chamber music with the establishment of the Ikuta-ryt, founded 
by Ikuta Kengyo (42H, 1656-1715). The koto was in most cases added later. In the late eighteenth century, an 
ensemble style in which the koto became the main instrument, and the shamisen has more of a percussive and 
rhythmical function, developed in Edo by the hands of Yamada Kengyo (iH, 1757-1817). This style is called 
Yamada-ryu. (Hirano, Sdkyoku-Jiuta no Kashi ..., 1990, 10-12). 

The word sankyoku (=1th) means ‘music for three (instruments),’ and was used during the Edo period for ensembles 
with koto, shamisen, and the bowed kokyi (i//'3). Ensembles with only koto and shamisen were at times referred to 
as nikyoku (—1l). The designation sankyoku was kept when shakuhachi became part of the ensemble. The term is 
used to denote the genre, the pieces performed within the genre, and the performance style. It is used even when 
there is no shakuhachi or kokyi#. (Tanabe Hisao, Kikkawa Eishi, Fujita Shunichi, Sankyoku-hen, Gendai-hogaku 
meikan 1, 1966). 

°57 The term gaikyoku (StH) normally denotes the Edo period chamber music, i.e., jiuta-sokyoku, but by extension it 
also denotes pieces from the Meiji, Taisho, and early Showa periods, composed in a ‘traditional’ style. Modern 
compositions would be referred to as gendai ongaku (modern music), gendai-kyoku (modern piece) etc., but in a 
broad definition gaikyoku denotes everything that is not honkyoku for a specific lineage or school. 


ee rankyoku (#Litl). 
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instruments, and Kondo Sodetsu (1821?—1867) made his own shakuhachi parts for the koto 
and shamisen ensemble pieces. Eventually a lineage called Sdetsu-ryti developed, but it did 
not survive to present time. Several of the schools that originated in the area around Kyoto 
and Osaka from the Meiji period onward were, however, influenced by it,”*’ and the present 
iemoto of the Chikuho-ryi (situated in the Kansai area) claims to be the successor of 
Soetsu-ryi.*” The string performer Hayashi Mieko comments on the appearance of 
shakuhachi in ensemble playing in the following way: 


In this third period [referring to the end of the 18th to the beginning of the 19th century], 
the shakuhachi was a religious implement and any ensemble playing was forbidden. 
However, behind the official policy, the liberation of shakuhachi as a musical instrument 
for entertainment had progressed considerably. There are several examples of scroll 
paintings including shakuhachi in sankyoku performances. Already in the “Kashizu” 
from Tenmei 2 (1782), we find a picture of shakuhachi in an ensemble. Pet 


With reference to the development of shakuhachi notation for the ensemble pieces, and 
the activities in the area around Osaka and Kyoto, Hayashi Mieko further comments that: 


[Kondo Sodetsu] revealed his most major activities within sankyoku ensemble playing. He 
himself performed both sangen and koto, transposed the notation for the shakuhachi and 
spread it among his disciples. The very establishment of the Sdetsu-ryii shows clearly 
how the position of the shakuhachi changed at the end of the Edo period to be only the 
name of a religious implement, without any essence. ”” 


We will probably never know whether the composers of the jiuta-sokyoku pieces ever 
embraced the concept of having shakuhachi in the sankyoku ensemble, but since a part for 
the bowed instrument kokyu was added by either the composer, or a person standing close to 
him, they at least had a notion of using an instrument with a sustained tone in the ensemble; 
in contrast, both the koto and the shamisen are played with plectra, which give a short 
percussive sound. 

The real breaking point for shakuhachi was its near-abolition in the early Meiji period. 
As a religious implement of the Fuke sect monks, the authorities wished to abolish not only 
the sect, but also all the items connected to it. Two komuso, Araki Kodo II, the leader of 
Kinko-ryt during the transmission from the Edo to the Meiji period, and Yoshida Itcho, 


°° Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 106-107. GiEiRaHi). 
° On the Homepage of Chikuho-ryi one finds, in English and Japanese: “With regard to performance style, 
Chikuho Ryu’s was derived from Kansai Soetsu Ryu. The unique arrangement of Jiuta Sokyoku demonstrates the 
Kansai taste of Chikuho Ryu, and is regarded as a special characteristic of Chikuho Ryu that no other school shares.” 
(http://www.chikuhoryu.jp/EnglishO1.html). The Chikuho-ryii also claims to be the most authentic and direct 
succession of shakuhachi honkyoku playing: Myoan Shinpo-ryt (HANH). According to Sagara Yasuyuki, the 
name of the lineage (the True Law of Myoan) was introduced by Katsuura Seizan (i#iIEI, 1856-1942), 
presumably in order to demonstrate a contrast to and resistance against Higuchi Taizan (cf. Section 8.1.3.3); the 
name was probably intended as a statement of authenticity. (Sagara Yasuyuki, “Shinpo-ryt ni tsuite,” 2008, 14). 
°6! Hayashi Mieko, “Jita-sokyoku no gass6 no kenkyii: sangen to koto o chiishin ni,” 1984, 148. (< D mm #1 [is HtAes 
Wi~19 He LCS] CB TH. RIVE, MLO E LC, ARERR SN TOK, LPL, RAS OBE & swe 
Wic, WORD & LTORM ORB IS D7 DEA CK, RNAD SARDINES DEC EVPOCHS, FCI, KH 2 
(1782) 48D “AR CORNAD ABROAD. ). 
°° Thid., 150-151 ( Litmiesietbas] Smee Ac LB He, MA, SI PEEL SOMME S LICRIVICBL 
TT. MAKIAOE EF, AMOR DOOD, FARICKI Sika tl LCORMNOBRAMILE, BORIC L TOS, ). 
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convinced the Meiji government that the shakuhachi had an older and more ‘original’ 
foundation as a musical instrument.’ Yoshida was summoned to the new Ministry of 
Religious Affairs in May 1870,°™ to reply to the inquiry concerning the ways the 
shakuhachi was used, and was asked to reply in writing as to the origins of the shakuhachi. 
In his response, Yoshida wrote that the shakuhachi had its origin in the Tang dynasty China, 
where it had been used as a musical instrument, and that it was used as a musical instrument 
at the present time also in Japan. He was summoned again within a few days, and he then 
gave the following explanation: 


At this time, [I told them that] the shakuhachi cannot be abolished. Nowadays, it goes 
without saying that we play this instrument for our well-being and happiness. ... As I 
have said before, if the Fuke-shii is abolished, the shakuhachi of today is no longer a Zen 
implement, and if it is restored as a musical instrument, I understand that there seems to 
be no need for the original honkyoku. There are many people who have thrown away the 
honkyoku and only learn to play the gaikyoku ensemble pieces with strings and vocals, 
but they can hardly be said to be skillful. ... °° 


Yoshida continues by explaining how poor some of the players are, only thinking about 
the ensemble but missing the essentials of playing shakuhachi, the breath. He concludes: 
“[I]f the honkyoku are not related to the strings and song, then the voice of the bamboo 
really hits your ear, [the sound] approaching perfection. ... [The honkyoku are] essential for 
beginners, and should not be discarded.”*™ Thereby he leaves room for using honkyoku as a 
kind of etudes. Yoshida was of course arguing for the survival of the shakuhachi at a time 
when it was threatened, but nevertheless, his argument that the shakuhachi was originally a 
musical instrument indicates that he was knowledgeable about the older history of the 
shakuhachi, apart from its legendary origins. 

Kurihara comments on Yoshida’s views on the position the shakuhachi ought to have, 
and gives high esteem to the musical activities of the Meiji and Taisho periods. 


We must say that [Yoshida’s comments] very well clarify the nature of present-day 
shakuhachi. The transition of this remarkable nature should be given its proper place in 
the history of the shakuhachi, and when commenting on the shakuhachi from this 
viewpoint, the present-day shakuhachi, i.e., after having been restored, has now reached a 
point where it displays its original nature for the first time.”” 


Both Kurihara and Nakatsuka refer to the seclusion of the shakuhachi within the Fuke 
sect in less positive terms. For Kurihara the shakuhachi could eventually show its “original 


° Araki Kodo II (=i iAH, 1823-1908); Yoshida Itchd (+1H—i8, 1812-1881). 

°64 The Kydbush6 (#1454) was established in 1872, instead of the Jingishd (#14%#%), which in turn was established in 
1871, as a continuation of the Jingikan (##%). Yoshida writes that he was summoned to the Kydbushd, which 
indicates that he wrote his notes after 1872. 

°65 Yoshida Itchd’s notebooks, in Kurihara, Shakuhachi shiké (1918), 1975, 192-193. (HERO st 6S SH FS 
IRE OD tit 2 FES FR MEO eH CMSA DCAM) BIC RSM 6 PARE SNK MUL, GORI Ms Mite ic & SPA MUSTO 
DAMS Ae FO OID LD, AME SMA BOI DAERHS L LFOMIC ATE). 

6 Thid., 194. (EH AHHISAMAMKIC ARIS GS SUIL, MEMTPEOAICDE EK SDMIC, PET SIEL, .... MDONFHE FS DMI 
Ly. AHEAD ST. +). 
°87 Thid. (GE2HE BUC R/\ OPER ZIM 225 LES SOLES LILO BS Ze SPA LD BBE IS IC RV OEIC PIE & 
RDSFU THOME D BEE SISHUCOR/VS79 6 BG L CIAD THROM S BET Z (ICD LOOM). 
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nature” after the Meiji restoration, and in the quote at the beginning of this section 
Nakatsuka says that the musical development was neglected, even if the honkyoku did 
contribute some Zen-like aspects to the music culture. 

I argue that the transition described in Yoshida’s diary, and the comments by Kurihara 
and Nakatsuka, do not indicate a gradual development of the shakuhachi’s position in 
society, but rather a discrete leap from a position of being an implement to the position of a 
musical instrument. Within the Kinko-ryi, the iemoto system was already, in practice, 
founded in the Edo period, even though it did not develop as such due to the sectarian 
environment in which it was established; the komuso of the Kinko-ryt were primarily 
komuso of the Fuke sect, and secondly they were followers of the Kinko-ryi tradition. 

The transition is also one from a honkyoku-based shakuhachi tradition, to a gaikyoku 
(ensemble pieces) -based one. As mentioned above, Araki Kodo, the de facto head of the 
Kinko-ryti at the beginning of the Meiji period after the death of Yoshida Itchd in 1881, 
learned the ensemble pieces before he became a komusé and began studies under the 
guidance of Hisamatsu Fiiyo. With the transition of the shakuhachi from an implement to an 
instrument, the transition from honkyoku to gaikyoku also became a necessary step: from the 
Meiji period onwards, students of Kinko-ryt first learn a vast number of ensemble pieces, 
before being allowed to study the honkyoku. 


8.1.3 Transmission: Literacy and Orality 


8.1.3.1 Shakuhachi honkyoku as Oral Tradition 


The komusé played their pieces from memory, when they were on pilgrimage, and the 
shakuhachi tradition is normally regarded as an orally transmitted tradition.” Even though 
there are notated scores extant from the late eighteenth century, the shakuhachi tradition 
during the Edo period was, presumably, centred on the religious activities of the komus6.° 
They would wander the country, come to new places where they learned new pieces, and 
they taught the pieces they knew to the komuso they encountered, very much like an oral 
folklore tradition. 

As with oral folklore traditions, these activities were not focused on a written tradition. 
The pieces were mainly transmitted by playing together and through direct one-on-one 
transmission, which invariably includes a measure of change. Tsukitani lists a number of 
reasons for this inevitable mutability: (1) There were almost no prescriptive elements in the 
learning process at the temples, and no custom of writing down the pieces or performance 
techniques. (2) The tradition of not notating the performance techniques continued after the 
abolition of the Fuke sect. The standard was to play from memory, in the spirit of the 
komuso. (3) The temples regulated the activities and behaviour of the komuso, but they did 
not prescribe how to play. The exchange between komuso from various places led to a 
variety and mix of techniques and pieces. The komus6o were not regulated by the iemoto 


°° Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 80, 163. 
°® Thid., 60-61. 
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system, so there was no need to adhere to one performance style. (4) There was no custom 
of including information about from whom the piece was transmitted, or in what way it had 
changed. (5) The honkyoku are solo instrumental music, and there was no need to adjust the 
playing to a song text or other instruments.””° 

With reference to (1) above, Tsukitani makes an exception for Kinko-rytii which, she 
asserts, changed quite early on into a tradition of entertainment.”’' Nishiyama Matsunosuke, 
on the other hand, counts “Fuke shakuhachi” as a general concept among the art forms that 
developed into entertainment by and for the nobility (yigei).’” The position of the 
Kinko-ryi is an interesting aspect in the discussion of orality and literacy in the shakuhachi 
tradition. If we regard the Kinko-ryii as a non-religious lineage — an entertainment art form 
— of the shakuhachi tradition, contrasted to the assumed religious activities of other komuso, 
we would have to draw a line within the Edo-period shakuhachi tradition. On the other hand, 
if we regard the Edo-period honkyoku as one tradition, i.e., that of koten honkyoku, a 
problem of canonization and literacy arises. Item (2) precludes the need for notation, which 
is only partly true. Even if the aim might be to play the pieces by heart, the use of notation 
in the process of transmission would be a requirement if the transmission is within a certain 
lineage or school. I return to this issue in the discussion about canonization below. However, 
it should be noted that playing from memory is not a requirement unique to the komusé 
tradition: in most music cultures, genres, and styles it is the common practice to play from 
memory. Even if it is not a requirement, it would often be the result of many years of 
practice. 

With reference to the discussion in Section 1.3.3.4, in which I discuss the postulates put 
forward by the folklore scholar Robert A. Georges, the sounds that are transmitted cannot 
be regarded as things with an origin, things that are being transmitted as entities with an 
existence independent of the context in which they are uttered. The content of an Event, an 
‘act of artistic communication,’ does not have an existence outside of the Event. The 
existence of linguistic or audial entities relies solely on the small group interaction, within 
which the entities are being transmitted. It is of course possible to talk about a repertoire of 
classical pieces, koten honkyoku, which is not notated or recorded in any form, but there is 
no way in which we could know anything about the content of such a repertoire, except for 
in actual performances or acts of transmission, i.e., in concrete enactments. Information 
concerning the affiliation between pieces, their interrelated diffusion over time and 
geographical space, the temples at which they originated, and so on, is only known through 
the canonization of repertoires and records of transmission, i.e., through literate aspects of 
the tradition. 


*” Thid., 80, 164. 

°7! Tsukitani is referring to the shakuhachi-playing as an activity in which the shakuhachi was used as the most 
important implement to reach enlightenment instead of chanting sutras. She refers to a regulation issued by the 
Myoan-ji temple to the komus6 in 1852, a time when the Fuke sect had more or less lost its privileged position in 
society, in accordance with the official proclamation of 1847 (cf. Section 4.3). (In 1852 the “Somontei-cht e 
mOoshi-watasu okite-gaki” (M6 'HYLHAVEbEH) (Regulation Issued to All Disciples), was issued by Mydan-ji. 
Nakatsuka, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan (1936-39), 1979, 176). 

°? Nishiyama, “Kinsei geijutsu shisd ...,” 1972, 590. Here Nishiyama includes the samurai among the ‘nobility.’ 
(Cf. Sections 4.3.2 and 8.1.1). 
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8.1.3.2 The Canonization of Kinko-ryi 


Within the Kinko-ryi, a repertoire of honkyoku developed from the time of Kinko II 
(1747-1811) and Kinko III (1772-1816), as described in the Kinko techd, and by extant 
Kinko-ryt and Ikkan-ryi notation. The actual number of pieces, the precise identity of the 
author of Kinko techd, and whether Miyaji Ikkan studied with both Kinko I and Kinko II, 
are points of debate. In the present study, these aspects are of minor importance. What we 
do know, from the research conducted by Kurihara, Nakatsuka, Kamisango, Tsukitani and 
others, is that: (1) Kinko techd was probably written and revised by Kinko II and Kinko III, 
i.e., in the early nineteenth century.”” (2) By the time of Hisamatsu Fiyd (1791-1871), 
Kinko-ryi had canonized a repertoire of thirty-six honkyoku,’”* among which the first 
eighteen pieces are still more or less the same today,” and the remaining eighteen are not 
very distant from the present repertoire, with a few exceptions. (3) Ikkan-ryi was a branch 
of Kinko-ryi, probably breaking away after or during the time of Kinko IT (1747-1811), but 
then again merging when Kodo II (1823-1908) became a student of Hisamatsu Fu, i.e., 
probably around the middle of the nineteenth century. Ikkan-ryii was a separate lineage for 
not more than a couple of decades, and the older notation from Ikkan-ryi, late eighteenth to 
early nineteenth centuries,’”° can in effect be said to be part of the early canonization of, if 
not of Kinko-ryt, then at least of the urban honkyoku, amongst which both Ikkan-ryii and 
Kinko-ryti should be counted. 


8.1.3.3 Subsequent Canonization 


One of the major bearers of the komuso tradition — if it is at all meaningful to talk about 
such a unified entity — was Higuchi Taizan (1856-1914),”’’ who canonized the Mydan-ryi 
Taizan-ha, also referred to as the Taizan-ryt, in the 1890s. In the history of the shakuhachi, 
Tsukitani ranks him at the same level as Kinko I in regard to the formation of a new 
repertoire of more than thirty pieces; Higuchi Taizan canonized thirty-two honkyoku.’”* His 
endeavours included division of pieces, merging of pieces, changes in rhythm, and melody 
lines. The general structure of the pieces induces Tsukitani to suggest that “even if [the 
pieces] are regarded as Higuchi’s creations, they do not lose their value as classical 


978 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 69. 

°4 Hisamatsu Fiiyd states that, “Kinko III told me that it is said that there are thirty-six pieces, outer and inner 
[honkyoku] pieces together, and that these, with the three secret pieces, were settled by Kinko I, but since they are 
not in my possession I do not know.” (Hitori mondo quoted in Kurihara, Shakuhachi shikd (1918), 1975, 213). (=f 
Ay ci CRBS TN SRE EDK OD LAND BEF OIAS MIC HS SVIFHS SF). I assume that the 
pieces were in the possession of the fourth generation Kinko (d. 1861), who eventually left the shakuhachi world. It 
is, however, not clear when and how the official leadership was handed over from Kinko IV to Fuyo. 


fa Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 65. Tsukitani argues that it was at the time of Hisamatsu 
that the number was settled at thirty-six. 


°° The oldest notations to which Tsukitani refers are one piece from 1769, and thirty-five pieces in Ikkan-ryi 
notation from 1797. (Ibid., 61). 


°77 6 ULL. 
one. Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkya, 2000, 103. 
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honkyoku.””” After Higuchi, several new lineages of Myéan style appeared during the 
Meiji, Taisho, and Showa periods. Most of them studied with several different teachers, 
incorporating different techniques and pieces, and even though their common ground was 
the meditative nature of shakuhachi playing, they placed emphasis on different aspects of 
the playing, and held different opinions about the pieces and consequently about the sound 
production.”*° 

The teachers of the different schools, or factions, within the Myoan style of playing 
developed their own notation, based on their own perception of the music. The diffusion 
makes it difficult to trace the pieces, even if most of them have a generally agreed origin at 
a certain temple, or as transmitted through a certain person.”*' Tsukitani says that even those 
who claim to adhere to the various local techniques for the different pieces, i.e., the 
techniques used at the temple from where a certain pieces originates, developed their own 
idiosyncracies. She takes Jin Nyod6 (1891-1961) as an example, noting that even though he 
consciously attempted to follow the hereditary performance practice for each piece, some 
people evaluated him as playing the ‘Jin-ryi,’ i.e., playing in his own style.” 


8.1.3.4 A Comment on Transmission and Diffusion 


In this section I briefly refer to some of the findings and conclusions drawn by Riley Lee in 
his doctoral thesis Yearning for the Bell: A Study of Transmission in the Shakuhachi 
Honkyoku Tradition. Lee discusses the attitude towards the shakuhachi tradition held by 
three central shakuhachi transmitters and performers: Inoue Shdei, Aoki Reibo II, and 
Yokoyama Katsuya. These three shakuhachi masters have very different approaches and 
views concerning transmission and the (inevitable) diffusion that this entails, and I include 
Lee’s findings here as a comment on transmission and diffusion. In 2009 I conducted 
interviews with the main transmitters within Kinko-ryi today: the above-mentioned Aoki 
Reibo II of Reibo-kai, Araki Kodo V (b. 1938), head of the Kodd-kai guild of Kinko-ryi,’™ 


Kawase Junsuke III (b. 1936), head of the Chikuyi-sha guild of Kinko-ryi,’™ and Tanaka 


K6mei and Matsuyama Ryimei of the Chikumei-sha guild of Kinko-ryi.”* 


°” Thid., 116. Tsukitani acknowledges the presence of contending discussions about orthodoxy within the repertoires, 
e.g., that Higuchi’s creations are not honkyoku, and that the Araki II scores constitute the orthodox transmission of 
Kinko-ryt. Tsukitani states that in her study, orthodoxy is not a central issue. Orthodoxy is, however, an important 
question in a discussion about tradition. 

°8° Kamisang6, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 111-112. 

°8! Tsukitani lists the number of pieces that she counts as koten honkyoku, i.e., the classical repertoire: Kinko-ryt 36, 
Nezasa-ha Kinpi-ryi (ARS EE) 10, Myoan Shinpo-ryi (HANFTLYE) more than 20 but with notation for 62, 
Fudai-ji (#%As¥) in Hamamatsu incuding Seien-ryt (Pubetit) 11, Myoan-ryi Taizan-ha (HREM LIK) 32, Itcho-ken 
(—#lf) in Hakata 9, Echigo Mydan-ji (®i@sHimys#) 2, and Futai-ken Oshi-kei (#8#FJH%) more than 10. 
(Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 6). 

°® Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 16. 

°83 Araki Kodo V (diltti#izti#t), Kod6-kai (#4). Kodo V retired from his activities in 2010, and took the name 
Chikud (#143). That means that he would in fact be Chikuo II. 

°84 Kawase Junsuke II] (= t#)I|}M00HH). Chikuyii-sha ((14<#t). 

*8> The head of the Chikumei-sha branch of Kinko-ryi, Yamaguchi Gord, passed away in 1999. After his death the 
guild has been managed as an association, with a board of trustees rather than an iemoto. The two main teachers 
within the guild are Tanaka Komei (HH B&H), and Matsuyama Rytimei (#S1LHE HL). 
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Inoue Shoei (b. 1922), head of the Koun-kai sub-branch to the Chikuyi-sha guild of 
Kinko-ryi, also claims heredity to the Kinpi-ryi, one of the styles within Mydan-ryi.?*° 
According to Lee, Inoue asserts that he received a specific instrument as a symbol of 
authority in the Kinpi-ryi, and that this instrument, “symbolizes both the successful 
transmission of the honkyoku repertoire from his predecessor to himself, as well as the 
authority and responsibility he has as iemoto to define and preserve the authenticity of that 
repertoire.”°*” 

In contrast to Inoue, Aoki Reibo II (b. 1935), head of the Reibo-kai guild of Kinko-ryi, 
regards honkyoku not as means for spiritual training, but as music.”** According to Lee, he 
views shakuhachi performers who stress the connection between honkyoku and Zen 
Buddhism as “spiritual charlatans.” Aoki considers himself to be the current absolute 
authority on honkyoku within his lineage, and students must accept his authority 
unconditionally. Aoki’s absolute authority is based on his own professional skills, and this 
authority may be challenged at any time. Therefore, honkyoku is not perceived by Aoki as 
something unchanging, it is not an ‘object’ that should be transmitted in an unchanged, 
original, and pure form, but rather, “honkyoku ... is a repertoire of music that might indeed 
change over time, depending upon the interpretation of the ‘best’ performer, that is, the one 
in the position of authority.” 

Yet another attitude towards the shakuhachi tradition is expressed by Yokoyama Katsuya 
(1934-2010), former head of the guild Chikushin-kai.””” Yokoyama studied with his father 
Yokoyama Ranp6, a teacher of Kinko-ryi, Fukuda Rando, who was also a composer of new 
music, and Watazumi.”’' Yokoyama’s affiliation is therefore more complicated than an 
assertion that he belonged to one single lineage or tradition. Lee regards this as an example 
of the way the komus6 would transmit their pieces, crossing over between different styles. 
Yokoyama believed that, “honkyoku constantly change as they are transmitted from one 
generation to the next.”°” 


KOK OK 


When it comes to technical aspects, i.e., the how-to of the learning process, different 
teachers have different approaches even within the same lineage. For example, Kawase 
Junsuke III talks of the finger attack technique atari as the most central and important 
technique in Kinko-ryii shakuhachi playing, a technique that gives the style (Kinko) its 
particular character. Araki Kodo V (Chikuo ID), on the other hand, says that he feels that 
many people use the finger-attack techniques too much, without discrimination.°”’ In my 
own learning experience, when IJ had reached a more advanced level of playing it happened 
that my teacher, Yamaguchi Gord, would at times stop me during a lesson if I played 


°86 Thoue Shoei (J EHS); Koun-kai (1.224); Chikuyi-sha (#r#); Kinpi-ryi @£5Uy). 

787, Lee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 289, 290. Words in italics underlined in the original. 

°88 Aoki Reibo Il (=1f7kSh38); Reibo-kai (#3¢4). 

°* Tee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 292, 293. 

°° Yokoyama Katsuya (BiiLIP§t4); Chikushin-kai (friv3). 

22! Yokoyama Ranpo (HL, 1911-1988); Fukuda Rando (#i Hi, 1906-1976); Watazumi (###, 1911-1992). 
on, Lee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 298. Words in italics underlined in the original. 

°°3 Personal communications with Araki Kodd V (May 27, 2009) and Kawase Junsuke III (May 29, 2009). 
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something that was different from his own playing, for example in regard to the finger 
attacks. Then he would ask if I had played it that way on purpose. If my answer was 
affirmative he would go on playing, but he would ‘correct’ me if I showed hesitation or said 
that I had not planned to play it the way I did. Since I have not studied formally with any 
other teacher than Yamaguchi Gord, I cannot comment on how, when and if other teachers 
would correct a student who plays something differently, on purpose or by mistake. I find 
the approach that Yamaguchi Goro took to be open-minded and challenging in relation to 
the interpretation of the music; it presupposes a perception of music as in constant change. 


8.1.3.5 Concluding Remarks 


As indicated by the research conducted by Tsukitani, Kamisango, and others, there is a 
noticeable diffusion among those who claimed heredity to the assumed komuso tradition of 
playing for the purpose of Zen enlightenment, which has led to the division into different 
lineages. The canonization was not one single endeavour: several simultaneous or 
consecutive processes of canonization have been conducted over the years. From the 
notation, and in the present time from recordings, it is possible to compare any performance 
of a piece with the master, and analyse whether it is within the boundaries to be designated 
as the same piece. However, this comparison is only valid within a sub-group of a larger 
lineage or school, and it would be very difficult to conclude that any essential parts of any 
arbitrary piece is in compliance with a ‘shakuhachi tradition.’ It may even be difficult to 
find this compliance between two factions of the same ryi (school). The same is valid even 
for the more closely-knitted Kinko-ryi. In present time, there are at least four, perhaps five, 
different factions within Kinko-ryi depending on who is regarded as a Kinko-ryi player: 
Chikumei-sha, Reibo-kai, Chikuyi-sha, Kod6-kai, and Chikushin-kai. Each of the leaders of 
these factions individually uses (or used) highly idiosyncratic performance techniques that 
are followed by their students. For an ‘insider’ to the tradition, it is normally not difficult to 
hear what teacher a certain performer has, to which lineage and faction s/he belongs. Still, 
within the Kinko-ryi, the transmission has continued outside the blood lineage of the 
Kurosawa family since Hisamatsu Fiyo, and no one has ventured to assume the name 
Kinko since Yamada Nyod6 made his unsuccessful attempt (cf. Section 8.1.1).""* 

The diffusion of pieces, repertoire, and performance techniques since the beginning of 
the Meiji period indicate that the ‘shakuhachi tradition’ was broken up into a diversity of 
“‘sub-traditions,’ each and every one invented, based on the idiosyncracies and preferred 
performance techniques, opinions about the origin of the shakuhachi and its musical 
repertoire and so on, of the instigator of each faction. If we assume that the repertoire was 
canonized in the early Meiji period, and that each faction or sub-group has adhered to its 
canon, there seems to be room for a ‘tradition’ only within each sub-group, based on the 
originator’s playing techniques, attitude towards the tradition s/he is transmitting, and other 
factors that are instrumental in the formation of a preconceived and — often tacitly — 
accepted cultural context. In the longest surviving Kinko-ryi sub-lineage, counting from the 


4 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyii, 2000, 32. 
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Meiji period, we are currently at the fifth generation.” If we go back to Kinko I, we are at 
the ninth or tenth generation. To conclude that current players belong to the same ‘tradition’ 
as their great-great-grandfathers, or twice or thrice that, there has to be not only the canon of 
pieces, but there must also be some aspects of the music, some aspects of the pieces, that 
make it possible to evaluate the pieces performed long ago and determine whether those 
performed today are identical. 

Following Georges’s Event theory (to use my term; cf. Section 1.3.3.4), the 
communicative act (for the purpose of X) contains continuous interaction between the 
sender and the receiver, or in Nattiez’s terms, between the Poietic Processes that result in a 
code (audial, linguistic, paralinguistic, and kinesic), and the perception and interpretation 
through the Esthesic Processes on the part of the receiver. The participants behave in 
accordance with the social setting, and assume the roles prescribed by it. The Event is a 
unique occasion, with irreversible effects. Finally, the Event exhibits certain aspects of 
similarity, by which the participants can identify a type of event (performance, lesson, etc.), 
and these aspects of similarity are, by their very nature, different from group to group. 
Accordingly, a deviation from the notation in a performance by a student-performer would 
be evaluated as a ‘mistake’ by listeners belonging to the same sub-group, but not necessarily 
so by listeners who belong to another non-affiliated sub-group. The same deviation from the 
notation, in the same social setting, by a teacher-performer, i.e., the artistic and aesthetic 
leader, would be perceived as the ‘right way’ of playing, or maybe as a ‘development’ of 
the tradition, since the Event has irreversible effects on the group and the surrounding 
society. If there are physical entities — existing uniformly with, and independently from, 
actual Events — that we evaluate as ‘traditional’ elements, and that are supposed to be 
reproduced with accuracy in order to follow the tradition, then we would have to conclude 
that there can be no diffusion and no change of the music; even the teacher-performer would 
be evaluated as having made a mistake. The existence of such prescriptive entities would 
indicate a rigidly fixed form, which each and every performer is supposed to follow. 


8.2 Kata: Means of Transmission 


Nishiyama Matsunosuke expounds in detail his notion of prescriptive forms as the very 
basis for traditional arts, as discussed in Section 1.3.4 above. He holds that the Way of Art, 
geido, is something that differentiates Japanese traditional art forms from art forms in all 
other countries or cultural areas. The prescriptive elements of an art form are contained in a 
number of stylized forms, kata, which are what a student will learn. 

The well-known musicologist Kikkawa Eishi holds that kata is a unique feature of 
Japanese arts, but his notion of kata differs from Nishiyama’s: Kikkawa views kata as a 


> At the time of writing, Araki Kod6 V, the great grandson of the Meiji period Araki Kodd II (Chikud 1), has 
retired and handed over to his son Araki Kod6 VI. At the same time, Kod6 V took the name Chikuo II (Araki Kodo 
II Chikus I — Kodo II — Kodo IV — Kodo V Chikus II — Kodo VI). Aoki Reibo II is still active, and he is the forth 
generation (Kodo II — Kawase Junsuke I — Aoki Reibo I — Aoki Reibo II). The followers of Yamaguchi Goro 
constitute the fifth generation (Kodo II — Kawase Junsuke I / Miura Kindo — Yamaguchi Shiro — Yamaguchi Goro — 
present transmitters within Chikumeisha). 
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structural element, which has kept the form of the music, and other kinds of art, intact. Also 
Tsukitani Tsuneko uses the term kata in her analyses of shakuhachi honkyoku, and in 
Tsukitani’s writing the term seems to denote structural patterns within musical phrases. I 
believe there are strong similarities in the way Kikkawa and Tsukitani employ this term in 
relation to the structure of a piece. Kikkawa, however, places emphasis on kata as an 
unchanging element, whereas Tsukitani’s conception of kata does not seem to go beyond 
the factual existence of patterns in the notated score. 

The aim of this section is to consider these concepts of kata, firstly Kikkawa’s and 
Tsukitani’s structural forms, and secondly Nishiyama’s concept of prescriptive forms, and 
examine whether they are related to the act of transmission and, if so, in what way they are 
related. Furthermore, I investigate the characteristics of kata as a central concept in 
Nishiyama’s notion of geidd, which he in turn asserts is the qualifying characteristic of 
Japanese traditional arts. Does the existence of kata define the shakuhachi music as a 
Japanese traditional art form? I discuss kata as structural elements in Section 8.2.1 below, 
and in Sections 8.2.2 and 8.2.3 Nishiyama’s notion of kata and their function. 


8.2.1. The Notion of kata as a Structural Element 


Kikkawa refers to Western music as ‘revolutionary’ (cf. Section 7.2.1.3), supposedly 
putting less emphasis on structural form, and contrasts this to music cultures in which there 
is a spirit of adhering to form. Kikkawa asserts that it is the special characteristic only of 
“countries that have not experienced revolutions” (kakumei no nai kuni) to have a spirit of 
obeying form; he is using the expression generically, but it is understood from the context 
that he is mainly and foremost concerned with Japan. The revolutionary cultures have as a 
preamble that they negate preceding cultures, regardless of whether these are political or 
religious. In such cultures, a “traditional spirit” or “respect for old ways of thinking” are not 
excused, and, according to Kikkawa, Japanese art differs from the art in the Western world 
and China in this respect.’”° 

Kikkawa argues in response to what he refers to as the “common view among 99 percent 
of all Japanese in modern time,” namely that Japanese music is uninteresting because it has 
a monotone melody and is lacking in change of the rhythm. He regards this monotone 
melody and lack of change in rhythmical patterns as a feature of Japanese music, but he 
argues that the adherence to stylized patterns should not be regarded as a lack of creativity 
among Japanese artists.””” 

Rather, Japanese artists have kept the forms, actively trying to adapt to the structures 
created by their predecessors, rather than too lightly making up new patterns. The forms are 
not constraining shells that they have been trying to escape from, but ideal forms that they 
have been able to achieve through painstaking endeavours. The patterns or forms that the 
artists may achieve is a crystallization of the artistic spirit of their predecessors, which they 
inherit in “the most correct way,” and these become the forms that they transmit in “the 


°° Kikkawa, Nihon ongaku no seikaku, 1980, 175.( [2 UTID EF He) MEWS 2 AANS HO te ole TST Se 
CADEHECH Bo... (AGTH HTD MLOS GP SSIES USE.) 
7 Thid., 153. By ‘Japanese music’ Kikkawa is referring to musical genres that developed prior to the Meiji period. 
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most correct way” to their followers. I believe that Kikkawa’s notion of art can be 
summarized in a rhetorical question he puts forward: “is it not so that [the Japanese artists] 
always have shown absolute respect for the art of their teachers, adhering to the spirit of the 
ancient masters, and actively trying to let themselves melt into the ‘forms’ with which they 
have been presented?”””® The creativity, thus, lies in the process of adapting oneself to the 
forms that constitute the art in question. The conclusion must, therefore, be that the forms 
exist independently of any execution of them, i.e., they exist independently from any 
enactment of the art. In other words, the forms, kata, are tangible structural elements of the 
music. 

Kikkawa gives a large number of examples of kata in Japanese music, ranging from court 
music, No, and the popular art forms of the Edo period, e.g., the music in Kabuki and the 
puppet theatre.””’ Since the present study is centred around the instrumental shakuhachi 
music I omit his discussion of order of performance in No, the vocal parts of recitation in 
No, the order in which music and dancers appear in the court music, and so on. In direct 
relation to music, Kikkawa asserts that there are identifiable kata in the melody lines of the 
song and the instruments. For example, in the epic genre Gidayti-bushi, there are forty to 
fifty different kinds of kata. From this limited number the composer would “select and 
arrange” kata so that they blend musically with the instruments and the vocal lines. The 
performer should attempt to blend him- or herself with the kata, and “what should be 
respected is not the outer form, but the spirit of the kata.”!°° 

Kikkawa’s generic discussion of kata relates to the research on shakuhachi music 
conducted by Tsukitani Tsuneko. Tsukitani uses her own term, onku, to denote the smallest 
melodic unit. I suggest the translation “sound phrase,” as she differentiates between these 
onku, and the larger units gakku. The latter is a common musical term in Japanese, denoting 
a musical phrase. A gakku can consist of one or several onku, where each onku is ideally 
performed in one breath.'°°! In her analyses, Tsukitani at times implicitly uses the notion of 
‘form’ or ‘pattern,’ and also at times talks about kata. For example, she states that: “In 
Kinko-ryti ... the number of different individual sounds and variation of pitches within a 
sound phrase is small. Occasionally there are sound patterns that contains a greater number 
of individual sounds, but even in these cases the sound patterns are performed divided into 
several [smaller units] (by adding breathing spells), and the whole piece will sound as a 
succession of sound phrases of equally long duration.”'°” She also refers to patterns at the 
end of pieces, in which case she uses the word kata.'°” It seems as if she envisages a unit, 
sound patterns, that are bigger than sound phrases (onku), but smaller than musical phrases 
(gakku), although sometimes it seems that “sound patterns’ and ‘sound phrases’ are used 
more or less as synonyms. My own analyses indicate the existence of ‘intermediate size 


8 Thid., 154. ( [HAOWAIE] 1. WICMORMEMMC GO. HAOK MESO. BMI, SASK HL OAS 
RAD LIASILELEDCEPOKD, ). 

°°? Thid., 155-160. 

109 Thid., 167. (2 DBO £ WA / BETS Siz, MOIMETIER <, HORA D CHS). 

0} Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 128. (#4) /3847). Tsukitani uses the words ‘motif’ for 
onku, and ‘phrase’ for gakku (p. 137), but the word ku refers to a ‘phrase’ or a ‘clause’ and I would prefer to refer to 
onku as ‘sound phrases.’ 
10°? Thid., 133. Emphasis added. (Ei #i Cid + HONDAS AROMAS Dev, LEK SADFRAHOMMASS 5 
Th. SNS COMICAL C AMES SHH LT) WAZES TLS OC. GEMM ASIRINY ICES eT Oi LH AS. ). 

1003 B g., Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 135. 
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units’ in the music, and units that are smaller than Tsukitani’s ‘sound phrases.’ I believe that 
these smaller units are an important aspect when analyzing the transmission of the honkyoku 
tradition, and I return to this discussion in Section 8.3. 

Tsukitani’s thorough and comprehensive research indicates the existence of a limited 
number of ‘sound phrases.’ Analyzing thirteen of the thirty-six Kinko-ryi honkyoku, 
Tsukitani found a total of 1,078 sound phrases, consisting of 356 different kinds. That 
means that, on the average, one in every third phrase was of the same kind. The number is 
greater than the forty to fifty kata to which Kikkawa referred as being used in Gidayii-bushi, 
but the idea of arranging a number of fixed forms in a certain order is the same.'°™* 


8.2.2 Nishiyama’s Notion of kata and its Relation to Transmission 


The notion of kata is not a central concept in the learning process as I have experienced it, 
or in any of the material I have studied, but this does not of course exclude the feasibility of 
using kata as a concept in the analysis of the music. 

For Nishiyama, the kata prescribe the bodily movements inherent in the art. Nishiyama 
argues that kata, the prescriptive forms, exist as intangible forms, but not as physical 
patterns. He argues that kata can be seen in Zeami’s notions of various levels of mastery of 
the N6 art:'°° they constitute a certain principle of action, which each individual has to find 
for him- or herself. By repeating the kata, one has to discover one’s own principle of action, 
in accordance with the kata.'°°° This would, of course, imply that one’s own principle of 
action is not by necessity exactly the action prescribed by the kata, but rather an action that 
is to a certain degree in accordance with the kata, yet at the same time not inconsistent with 
one’s own natural acting out of the kata. To learn the forms of an art is, however, not the 
only thing that is required. Nishiyama holds that within the kata there is also kokoro, i.e., 
‘heart,’ ‘spirituality’ or ‘mindfulness,’ which makes the kata come alive, to become great 
art: “[T]he kata actually contains also kokoro at its depth. If one really masters the kata, the 
kokoro, together with the kata, will be in one’s own bodily possession.”!°’ Nishiyama does 
not specify how and when the spirituality or artfulness, kokoro, of the art develops, and I 
assume that it would be a question of sensitivity, and aptitude for the art, and much less to 
the ability to learn the patterns that are prescribed. Nishiyama holds that one of the 
advantages with kata is that, by learning the intangible patterns, anyone will be able to bring 
forth a minimum requirement of a fair reproduction of the piece, play, or whatever art form 
it is. Nishiyama discusses the notion of kata in relation to No, but he concludes that it does 


1004 Tpid., 133-134. Because of the relatively limited number of kinds of sound phrases, it is almost impossible to 
hear what piece, or what part of a given piece, is being performed at any given moment, something that Tsukitani 
also concludes. I believe that this is also a reason why the pieces tend to be long: it takes time to create the right 
atmosphere of the piece with the relatively limited number of building blocks. 

1005 Nishiyama enumerates the terms an’i (fi), ran’i (badfiz), and shigoku no kyo (##KO8i), which according to him 
are the quintessence of mastery of the No art. (Geid6 to dento, 1984, 46). 

100 Nishiyama, Geid6 to dentd, 1984, 46. 
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not matter what Way of Art, what geido, the case might be, the principle is exactly the same 
even if there are differences in regard to names and ways of doing it.'° 


8.2.3. Nishiyama’s Notion of the Function of kata 


Nishiyama argues that the shortest and most reliable way to make the principle of action 
one’s own thing is to follow kata. For a learner to understand what the kata means, s/he has 
to comprehend that art is nothing but somatic action, and the understanding has to be by and 
through this very action. The kata, therefore, have to be indicated as action, or as denoting 
action, in such a way that there are no faults or misunderstandings. This is the work 
conducted by the transmitter. The transmitter is, according to Nishiyama, a person who has 
accumulated the art, a practitioner of the art, and the transmitter also has to be a manager of 
the art, a person who controls the physical movements that the learners make.'°” 

Perceived from this angle, kata takes the form of a means of instruction, rather than the 
aim of the instruction. The aim is to reach an artful re-actment, which would constitute a 
work of art, by means of the instruction. The kata denotes certain movements, articulated by 
the transmitter, but it is not the kata that constitute the art (geidd); the art is constituted by 
the somatic actions, the physical movements conducted by a practitioner, and the kata is a 
way to articulate these movements. In respect to music, shakuhachi music, the actions taken 
are finger movements, lip movements, neck movements, and breathing/blowing. These 
movements result in sounds of different quality, but the sounds are physical entities that 
constitute a work of art; the art — in Nishiyama’s definition — is the movements resulting in 
sound. 

The musicologist Ter Ellingson makes a distinction between articulatory and acoustic 
notation systems, where the latter denotes sounds as the result of actions, and the former the 
actions as the cause of sounds.'”'’ If we regard the word ‘notation’ in a wide sense, 
including non-notated prescriptive elements, kata becomes a kind of articulatory notation, 
or articulated prescriptive elements employed in the course of transmission resulting in 
physical sounds, i.e., a work of art. 

In my opinion, to use forms or patterns as a mode of transmitting an art form can hardly 
be said to be something unique to Japan or its traditional art forms. Fingering patterns, 
scales, chord progressions, and so on, are used in a variety of music styles and cultures. The 
use of aural elements is not limited to Japanese music. To regard a transmitter as someone 
who has accumulated a tradition, and as a manager or controller, is nothing that strikes me 
as peculiar to Japan. In folk music that would rather be the normal situation, whatever 
culture we talk about. To articulate, in writing or words, the correct actions in order to 
produce the wished or required sound, or to acoustically indicate the correct or required 
sound, is probably more common than rare in any music culture of choice. 

As in the above-mentioned cases, and in the case of Nishiyama’s concept of kata, if the 
transmitter is the accumulator of the tradition, the prescriptive elements relate only to the 


108 Thid., 47. 
10 Thid., 48. 
'10 Ellingson, “Theory and Method: Notation,” 1992, 158. 
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accumulated art of that person, i.e., there are no elements in the form, kata, that can relate to 
anything outside of the transmitter, other than by means of allusion: transmitter B was the 
student of transmitter A, hence, transmitter B has accumulated the art, i.e., the physical 
movements, of transmitter A. But, there is nothing in the kata that would substantiate this. 
Even with exquisite recordings of both transmitters, we could, at the most, conclude that 
they move exactly in the same way. They have been able to re-create exactly the same work 
of art: B is a perfect copy of A. Even if we find such strong similarities, what we see is a 
work of art, it is not the art in itself, and we would still be adrift in seeking a standard for 
determining how divergent they could be, and yet still be considered as transmitting the 
same kata. Based on Nishiyama’s notion of kata, I believe that it would be difficult to claim 
and substantiate that Yamaguchi Gord was following the same kata as Kurosawa Kinko I; 
doubtful, even, to assert that the art of Yamaguchi Goro is the same as the art of his father, 
who was also his teacher. Still, they are all counted within the tradition of Kinko-ryi. 

I believe that Nishiyama’s concept of kata can be summarized in the following four 
points: (1) The defining quality of Japanese traditional arts is something called geido. (2) 
Geido is the way of practicing an art form. (3) Art is the workings, actions, of the body, i.e., 
somatic activities. (4) The somatic activities are governed by prescriptive elements, called 
kata.'°'' From this and the above discussion it seems that Nishiyama’s notion of kata 
indicates a means of instruction from one transmitter to one student. Furthermore, 
Nishiyama holds that the kata are created from an original idea of a genius, and many 
people have found this a great way of performing an art. The kata becomes the safest, most 
splendid, and the fastest way to improve in the art.'°'? This implies a blue-print, a scheme to 
follow, akin to the structural elements to which Kikkawa and Tsukitani refer, but Nishiyama 
holds that the kata are intangible entities. 

There certainly seems to be some other essential quality implicit in Nishiyama’s theory 
on kata. He does not explicitly link his notion of kata to his concept of ‘tradition,’ but there 
seem to be related aspects between the two. Nishiyama’s idea of ‘tradition’ can be summed 
up in the following postulates: (i) Tradition is the transmission of tangible and intangible 
assets, and the way in which they are transmitted, i.e., in my understanding, partly kata. (ii) 
Tradition belongs to society and history, and it is not something that belongs to individuals. 
(iii) Tradition always returns to its original occurrence, and from there it is re-experienced 
or re-evaluated. (iv) Tradition is transmitted and preserved, and therefore it can be 
re-experienced and re-evaluated by the consciousness of contemporary people. (v) Tradition 
is combined with a uniform situation, and is therefore not transmitted from one direction 
into another direction. (vi) Tradition is something personal, and at the same time it coexists 
with the whole affiliated cultural sphere, from ancient times. By ‘personal’ I assume that 
Nishiyama wishes to assert that it can be re-experienced and re-evaluated by an individual. 
(vii) Tradition is a huge accumulation from past to present, and as such it keeps its classical 
form, but it is also the formation of a fixed format, which lives and fulfils its purpose in 
present time. (viii) Tradition also builds on an individual volition. If a tradition is no longer 
seen as something positive, something we want to have, it will become extinct.'°"° 


Mov Nishiyama, Geido to dento, 1984, 141-143; Nishiyama, “Kinsei geijutsu shiso ...,” 1972, 585-586. 
10 Nishiyama, “Kinsei geijutsu shisd ...,” 1972, 586. 
'13 Nishiyama, Geidé to dentd, 1984, 454-457. 
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The essence of tradition is that which is transmitted, and it can be understood if the 
receiver re-interprets and re-evaluates it. I believe that Nishiyama’s idea is that this process 
is conducted by means of the prescriptive forms. 


8.2.4 Concluding Discussion of kata 


My understanding of Kikkawa and Tsukitani on the one hand and Nishiyama on the other is 
that they are using the same word, kata, for different entities. 

Nishiyama’s notion of ‘tradition’ gives an air of something essential that is never lost, 
unless we choose to let it die out, but otherwise lives on by and through our re-experiencing 
of these values that are inherent in the tradition. The values we can gain in the realm of 
music must be inherent in the prescriptive elements, i.e., the actions prescribed that lead us 
to the safest and fastest development in the art form. In Section 1.3.3.1, I quoted Eric 
Hobsbawm on the essence of inventing traditions: “a process of formalization and 
ritualization, characterized by reference to the past, if only by imposing repetition,”'”"* ice., 
the repetition indicated by Nishiyama’s re-experiencing and re-evalutation of tradition. The 
postulate (v) above implies, contrary to the actual situation, that it is not conceivable that 
several different traditions occur: tradition becomes static. On the other hand, if we view a 
tradition as a sub-tradition, e.g., one lineage or school of shakuhachi performances, it holds 
as long as a ‘genius’ breaks away from that tradition, and creates a new tradition with its 
own kata. This new tradition would be another sub-tradition amongst others. If we regard 
Nishiyama’s notion of ‘tradition’ in this way, a ‘tradition’ becomes more akin to a 
‘customary practice’ of shakuhachi playing. A customary practice, again, is more akin to 
Georges’s Event theory, or Abrahams’s Enactment theory, discussed in 1.3.3.4 and 1.4.2 
respectively. Abrahams holds that an item in an expressive culture is a tool of persuasion: 
the expressive elements have to be aligned with something that the participants can accept 
to be within the boundaries of the Enactment. If we substitute ‘tradition’ for “customary 
practice’ in Nishiyama’s explication of tradition, the notion of kata as the prescriptive 
elements seems to make more sense. 

Based on Nishiyama’s discussion, my conclusion of the function of kata is that these 
prescriptive forms are means by which an individual teacher transmits modes of action to 
his or her students, which result in music. There is nothing that would substantiate a notion 
of a rigid form that transcends time in such a way that one tradition, stretching over more 
than one generation, can be said to be inherent in Nishiyama’s notion of kata, but rather, I 
argue, kata is a formalization of an individual transmitter’s interpretation of the tradition, 
revealed in his or her idiosyncracies of performance practice and technique. The formation 
of kata can be seen in the canonization of a repertoire, e.g., Kurosawa Kinko and Higuchi 
Taizan, who made several changes to the pieces they incorporated into their respective 
repertoires. Another example of deviation from a fixed form can be seen in the expression 


shu-ha-ri,\°' which means “abide, destroy, and leave.” The ideal is to abide by the rules, 


1014 Hobsbawm, “Introduction: Inventing Traditions,” 1992, 4. 
'l5 Nishiyama, Geid6 to dentd, 1984, 70. 
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following the prescribed forms in order to learn the art. Then comes a time when the forms 
are to be destroyed, distorted, or changed. After that the learner is supposed to leave the 
realm of the art, and create it anew. The first two stages both include the preceding art form, 
the kata which is obeyed or destroyed. In the final stage, the learner leaves the kata s/he has 
learned, and creates something new from this. 

At the entrance level, where adherence to the forms are required, the Poietic Dimension 
of the Enactment — the processes that lead to a physical object — must be aligned with the 
expectations in the Esthesic Dimension in order to make sense for the participants, i.e., here 
the learners of a tradition, and the boundaries of understanding are the boundaries of the 
teaching of an iemoto, within his or her guild. 

Tsukitani discusses kata on the level of musical phrases, and representative kata for a 
complete piece, and she holds that the formation of phrases is related to how these phrases 
are performed, in terms of rhythm, tempo, and dynamics,'”’° i.e., in my understanding on 
the level of ‘sound phrases.’ Thus, the canonization of the repertoire within the various 
sub-divisions of schools included major changes in how the pieces were performed. On the 
other hand, the structural elements of the pieces, as they were written down, are not 
prescriptive per se; the structure indicates identity, but a discrete realization of a piece is 
part of an enactment, and as such, it is dependent of the surrounding context. 

Kikkawa and Tsukitani, on the one hand, seem to regard kata as structural and tangible 
elements that constitute the building blocks of an art form, and here I firstly and primarily 
regard kata as structures in music. The music is created by arranging the limited number of 
kata in a certain order. The order in which the kata unfolds are of course the structure of the 
music, giving a certain piece a context-independent existence, but the kata also contain 
certain prescriptive elements: a certain form should be performed in the prescribed way. 

On the other hand, Nishiyama seems to regard kata as prescriptive and intangible 
elements that guide a learner of a tradition: once incorporated in the being of the practitioner, 
their prescriptive function ends and the somatic actions, the workings of the performer, 
become natural movements that no longer need guidance. Nishiyama refers to the artfulness 
in terms of kokoro, ‘heart’ or ‘spirituality,’ and Kikkawa talks about makoto, ‘truth,’ 
‘fidelity,’ or ‘devotion.’ For Kikkawa, makoto is nothing that you can attach to the art form, 
as an ornament, but something that comes from within, and Nishiyama views kokoro as 
something that makes the kata come alive. 


8.3 The Act of Transmission 


The shakuhachi tradition is partly an oral tradition, as discussed in Section 8.3.2 below. 
Even though much of the music is notated, the notation is very rudimentary: it normally 
omits, to a greater or lesser degree, ornamentations, accentuation, dynamics, etc., as well as 
techniques that result in changes to both pitch and timbre, and to some extent phrasing. The 


1018 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkya, 2000, 145. 
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following sub-sections under this Section 8.3 build on my own fieldwork experience, as 
well as comments by some other non-Japanese learners. 

Yamaguchi Gord (1933-99) was one among a handful of transmitters within the 
Kinko-ryi.'°"” In the present research, the main material in the study of transmission at the 
present time is based on my fieldwork. I studied with Yamaguchi from 1985 until his 
premature death in 1999. Between 1993 and 1997 I also had lessons with Yamaguchi, and 
other teachers, at the Traditional Music Conservatoire of Tokyo University of the Arts, 
commonly known as Tokyo Geidai.'°'* Yamaguchi Goro was the head of one of the guilds 
within Kinko-ryi, and in 2009 I conducted interviews with the leaders of the three other 
main Kinko guilds: Aoki Reibo II (b. 1935), Araki Kodo V (b. 1938), and Kawase Junsuke 
III (b. 1936). There was nothing in these interviews that made me change my perception of 
actual acts of transmission: they are conducted in similar ways by other teachers, even if 
there may be details that differ. I have also consulted writings by Christopher Yohmei 
Blasdel, who began studying with Yamaguchi Goro in the 1970s, and Riley Lee, who 
studied with Sakai Chikuho II (1933-1992) from the early 70s until 1980, and with 
Yokoyama Katsuya from 1984.'°!” Blasdel has written a book about his experiences as a 
non-Japanese in the cultural context surrounding the acts of transmission,'””’ and in his 
1993 PhD thesis Lee refers in part to his experiences as a learner. 


8.3.1 General Discussion of Notated Aspects of Transmission 


The canonization of the shakuhachi music in the beginning of the Meiji period, and already 
in the Edo period for the Kinko-ryi, was made possible due to the development of notated 
scores. The notation consists of syllabaries from one of the two syllabic writing systems in 
the Japanese language, katakana. There are some variations in the notation systems between 
different schools, but in general terms, the notated scores constitute a tablature.'°”! There are 
five fingerholes on a shakuhachi (cf. Section 3.1), and each syllable represents a defined 
position of the fingers, i.e., whether the fingerholes should be closed or kept open. 
According to Tsukitani Tsuneko, the Kinko-ryii honkyoku notation written by Miura 
Kindo (1875-1940) between 1928 and 1929 is one of the most influential, both for 
performances and research.'””* This notation is based on the teaching Kind6 received from 


'17 His lineage is: Kinko I — Kinko II — Kinko III — Hisamatsu Fiiy6 — Yoshida Itch — Araki Kodo II — Kawase 
Junsuke I / Miura Kindo — Yamaguchi Shiro. Yamaguchi Gord was the youngest person ever to be designated 
Living National Treasure in 1992, at age 59. 

1018 yesiepeyz 324A. In English, formerly known as Tokyo National University of Fine Arts and Music. 

1 Sakai Chikuho (=H); the Chikuho-ryi is mentioned in Section 8.1.1, and Yokoyama Katsuya is 
discussed in Section 8.1.3.4. 

1020 Christopher Yohmei Blasdel, The Single Tone: A Personal Journey into Shakuhachi Music, (first ed. 2005), 
Tokyo: Printed Matter Press, 2008. 

'21 A tablature is a system of musical notation in which symbols and signs are used to indicate fingerings, rather 
than pitches as in Western staff notation. 

122 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, p. 24. (=3Hi2=#). 
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his teacher, Araki Kodo II (1823-1908), '°” and it is the notation used within the guild of 
Yamaguchi Goro. 

I will not explain the notation system in detail, but there are some general aspects of the 
notation that need clarification with reference to the example in Plate 30. (1) As mentioned 
above, the notation is rudimentary; it constitutes a simplified representation of the basic 
structure of the piece, e.g., the two syllabic characters pronounced tsu and ro in the example 
in Plate 30. (2) Apart from the basic structure, notated with the syllabic characters, 
repetitions are marked with auxiliary symbols, e.g., a tone-bending repetition (nayashi) as in 
the example. (3) The Kindo notation is one of the most detailed, and some ornaments are 
notated, such as passing microtonal ornaments and phrase ending ornaments, e.g., the 
tone-bending ornament at the end of the phrase in the example.'°** These ornaments are not 
always played by Yamaguchi as they are written; at times they may be excluded, or 
exchanged for other ornaments. Even if there is no ornamental mark, Yamaguchi would, at 
times, add an ornament. (4) The rhythm is notated with dots on the right and left side of the 
vertically written notation, and the time elapses from side to side, like a pendulum.'°” 

In the example, the phrase begins on the left side, where the tone with the fingering tsu is 
played.'°*° The tone is held, while adding a pitch-altering ornament, until one reaches the 
right side. On the right side the tone with the 
fingering ro is played. Each right-left, or Plate 30: Kinko-ryd notation. Based on the Kindo notation. 
left-right, move represents half a beat. Calligraphy by Saté Ryoko in Linder, Kinko-rya Shakuhachi 

Honkyoku, 2011, p. 223. 

The next symbol represents a type of 
repetition, where the pitch is slightly bent. First structure sound (tsu). 

In the example there is no mark on the left 
side after the second right-side mark, which ~ WD 
is positioned immediately to the right of the ‘side beatmark. ) 

4 


: oe ‘ Tone-bending ornament. 
nayashi repetition. In such cases a virtual 7 


left-side mark is imagined, the pendulum Second structure sound (ro). 
swings to the left side and then flows back to C2 
the right side. 


: Na Right-side beat-mark. 
The phrase ends on the left side, after the 


third and last right-side beat mark. There is a ERS SESS NORAEDD: 
phrase ending ornament notated, indicating a ee 
bending of the tone: the pitch is lowered and Nv Right-side beat-mark. 


the tone is cut-off. 
Ny Right-side beat-mark. 


L Phrase-ending ornament. 


1023 ye NTH HE. The leader of Kinko-ryi during the transmission from the Edo to the Meiji periods, i.e., from the Early Modern 
Period to the Modern Period (cf. Section 8.1). 


'0°4 4 microtone is a pitch that does not have an exact definition. A passing tone (note) is a sound that is added 
between two structural tones. 

1025 See also Plates 27 and 28 in Section 8.1.1 above, for a visual illustration of what the actual scores look like. 

'0°6 This tsu is actually a tsu with a lowered pitch, a so-called meri. The indication to lower the pitch is often 
omitted. 
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This is a standard phrase, and even without the marks for pitch-altering ornaments, i.e., 
the ornament between the two structure sounds tsu and ro, and the phrase ending ornament, 
a student who has studied for some time will understand this aspect of the phrase. It is, 
however, more or less impossible to learn the details of the phrase, even from the relatively 
prescriptive notation we see here. Measuring the time the ‘pendulum’ swings in a recording 
of Yamaguchi Gord, playing the phrase in the example above, yields the following 
result:!°”’ The first half beat, from the left side to the right side, is four and a half seconds. 
The second half beat, from the first right-side beat mark to the unmarked left side (the 
virtual left-side beat mark), is five and a half seconds. There he takes a breath for two and a 
half seconds, and begins from the unmarked left side to the end of the phrase. The phrase 
ends on the left side, after the last right-side beat mark, thus, counting four half beats. This 
part totals ten seconds, i.e., two and a half seconds per half beat. 


Figure 6: Analysis of example phrase. 
“Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe” performed by Yamaguchi Goro. Victor, 1999. 


Left side (tsu) Right side (ro) Breath Repetition begins Phrase ends 


(00:00 00:05 00:10 joo:1s 00:20 


Pea ey ee eM bcc ae Par OS a TS Tea nh ed ee Pee ee [TST Sa ces ane cee De Pe enc aes ee es eT 


This indicates a time value that is not uniform, and the addition of a seemingly arbitrary 
breath. Both of these aspects are, however, an integral part of the performance style of 
Yamaguchi Goro, and in a learning situation they constitute important prescriptive elements. 
In other notation systems, e.g., the notation written by the shakuhachi performer Yokoyama 
Katsuya (1934-2010), the rhythm is not indicated by dots. Instead, the length of a tone is 
indicated graphically with a vertical line: the length of the line is indicative of the length of 
the tone, relative the length of other lines. There is no exact and pre-determined ‘correct’ 
time value, but the time value will change with the discrete enactment of the piece being 
performed. With reference to Yokoyama’s perception of time, Riley Lee remarks that each 
musical event — like a note, pause, ornament, or attack — is given its correct temporal value, 
“[which] is determined ... by the events leading to and following the note, pause, etc., in 
question.”'°* The rhythmic aspects of the piece are not prescribed by the notation, but 
rather, certain relationships are implied through the notation; the actual enactment, how the 
piece should be performed, is prescribed in elements that are external to the notated score, 
and implicit only in that actual enactment of the piece. 


'°7 Measured with reference to the waveform display in the recording software GarageBand on May 30, 2011. 
'8 Tee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 284. 
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8.3.2 General Discussion of Non-notated Aspects of Transmission 


The core aspect of the teaching, the act of transmission, is that it is conducted in one-on-one 
lessons. The mode of transmission is normally referred to as kuden,'°” oral instruction. In 
the old texts, some pieces are referred to as hikyoku (secret pieces), '°*° which implies that 
they will only be taught to those who are at a level, or in a position, to receive them. The 
term kuden denotes ‘oral transmission,’ but most of the instruction does not contain verbal 
explanations, as would be expected from this term. Since the greater part of a lesson 
consists in playing the pieces, ‘audial instruction’ might be closer to the actual situation: the 
student is supposed and admonished to learn what s/he hears, not what s/he might be told. 
This is of course true with some reservations; the basic techniques will be explained in 
words and sound, and on rare occasions the transmitter may also comment on certain parts 
or aspects of a piece. Words are also used to give acclamation or critique of the students 
playing. 

Riley Lee argues that the terms ‘aural’ and ‘non-notated,’ “would be more appropriate in 
the case of instrumental music that is transmitted primarily without recourse to written 
notation.”!°*' However, following the canonization of repertoires, each transmitter would 
normally use his own notation, or the notation prescribed within his style or school, as a 
standard for the canon of pieces and as an indication of the general structure of these pieces. 
During the actual acts of transmission the most central aspects are the audial elements, the 
actual sounds produced by the transmitter. The sounds relate to the notated scores, even 
though the notated scores are simplified symbolic representations of the actual sounds 
produced, and the transmitter’s sounds override any discrepancies between audial elements 
and notated elements. When called for, e.g., when the student has misunderstood a 
technique, verbal explanations may be added. In the case of an obvious mistake on behalf of 
the student, it is not uncommon that the transmitter would stop and have the student play the 
same part once again. If the mistake is repeated, the transmitter may expound on the 
technique verbally. Regarding the verbal elements of transmission, Christopher Yohmei 
Blasdel gives the following description: “Words were never an important part of 
[Yamaguchi’s] teaching method ..., and he never attempted to analyze or critically examine 
the music. ... [Yamaguchi’s generation of musicians] were trained by rote from childhood, 
and the music remains deeply connected with their bodies, internalized and fluent as their 
native tongue.”!°? 

The form of transmission may thus be better understood as a semi-aural, semi-notated, 
and partly oral type of transmission. Here, I use the term ‘oral transmission’ as including all 
these aspects. Blasdel’s connection between the musical activity and the body, i.e., a 
physical dimension of music as somatic activity, is close to Nishiyama Matsunosuke’s 
definition of geid6, the Way of Art. Nishiyama argues that the way of art is defined in the 
somatic activity, hataraki, by which art is created. For Nishiyama, the Way of Art is art put 
into practice; art is using the physical body to dance, act, paint, speak, pull strings, or 


1029 


B. 

1030 Kurosawa Kinko III, Kinko techdo (The Kinko Notebook), in Tsukamoto, ed., Kinko techd (1937), 1999, 8. (f% 
1031 Lee, Yearning for the Bell ..., 1993, 224. 

1032 Blasdel, The Single Tone: A Personal Journey into Shakuhachi Music, 2008, 19. 
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whatever activity the art form in question requires. The things, however, that are created 
through the somatic activities are works of art, “but a completed product or an objectivized 
artistic object has no relation to geidd.”'°* The art is the activity, but the result of the 
activity is not related to the Way of Art. This viewpoint is closely related to the Event that 
Robert A. Georges stipulated, i.e., the interaction (kinesic, audial, paralinguistic, etc.) 
between sender and receiver in a social context, where all parties have assumed their 


respective roles. 


8.3.2.1 Non-verbal Elements of Oral Transmission 


Still regarding ‘oral’ in its wider definition above, generally speaking, the verbal messages 
conveyed in the transmission of shakuhachi are of little importance. To implement this 
aspect of the transmission, there are other witnesses to the ‘lack’ of verbal teaching by 
Yamaguchi Goro, that he would play rather than enter into the realms of explanations, or 
that both himself and his father, Yamaguchi Shird, were people of a reticent nature.'°“ 

I have been using the word ‘notation’ with the denotation of a written, graphical 
representation of various music events, such as fingerings and rhythm. Certainly, the 
tablature of shakuhachi is a written, graphical representation, where a syllabic character 
represents a certain fingering, which results in a sound with a certain pitch. The 
musicologist Ter Ellingson offers a broader notion of ‘notation,’ denoting non-graphical 
representations of musical communication. These systems include (1) aural systems, (2) 
visual systems, (3) kinesic or choreographic systems, and (4) tactile systems.'°*? Below, in 
Section 8.3.4, I argue that all four of these systems are employed in the process of 
transmission. I do not employ Ellingson’s expanded definition of ‘notation.’ I prefer to refer 
to his four non-notated systems as ‘prescriptive, non-notated elements of transmission,’ and 
let the word ‘notation’ denote the written score. 


8.3.3. Discussion of Notated and Non-notated Elements in Enactments 


The notated score is a description of a piece, a kind of map that divides pieces from each 
other. At the same time it contains normative elements, at least to the extent that it offers a 
minimal schematic representation of the unfolding of musical events, in order to define two 
separate Enactments, whether Performance or Transmission, as Enactments of the same 
structure, i.e., that it is the same piece that is performed or transmitted. Following Georges’ s 
line of argument, no Event exists external to its enactment, but we still refer to various 
performances of the same piece, and different students learn the same piece on different 


'33 Nishiyama, Geido to dentd, 1984, 142. "255 IESETCHD LENS SOIL, ZMEMN CH SO, Snapped LC 
TLC REDKbO LD, RAMEE TL EDK MAIC IS, FHS ACH S.J 

1034 Gunnar Jinmei Linder and Mizuno Komei in Tokumaru Yoshihiko, et.al., ed., Yagen naru hibiki: ningen kokuho 
Yamaguchi Goro no shakuhachi to shogai, 2008, 221, 258. 

1935 Ellingson, “Chapter 6 Notation,” in Helen Myers, ed., Ethnomusicology, An Introduction, 1992, 154. 

In my Master’s thesis I also referred to Ellingson’s expanded concept of notation, but there I excluded (3) from 
being used within Kinko-ryu. (Linder, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi no gaikyoku ni kansuru kenkyi ..., 1997, 28-29). 
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occasions, thus, there is a need to identify what musical event is being enacted. To borrow a 
concept from the American philosopher Robert Stecker, which he refers to as 
“structure-in-use’: we may regard the notated score as a basic structure of a certain piece, 
and an Enactment is a discrete and concrete use of this more or less rigidly fixed 
structure.'°*° To define a piece in terms of its structure, the development of musical events 
over time, would seem to imply that the piece of music does exist external to its enactment, 
i.e., independent of the context of the Event. I would, however, argue that the normative 
aspects of the structure relate to the process of identifying two separate enactments, and in 
this respect it is context-independent. On the other hand, if we consider a Performance-type 
of Enactment, the Event is context-dependant, and two separate enactments do not exist 
external to their respective enactments. The normative aspects of the structure as identifiers 
do not necessarily have any bearing on the expression of the piece in an actual enactment, 
1.e., it does not contain any prescriptive elements of expression. 

It is necessary here to clarify the difference between creating a piece of music in terms of 
composing music, and re-creating it in a Performance-type of Enactment. The intention of 
creation, i.e., the Poietic Processes of making up sounds, putting it on paper, deciding on 
who is to perform it, etc., is different from the intentions of a performer, who in a real-time 
performance is re-creating the piece of music that has been composed, acting upon more or 
less explicit instructions from the composer in the notated score. To borrow the words from 
the British philosopher R.G. Collingwood, any composer would understand that it is 
impossible to give clear and unambiguous prescriptions to all aspects of how a piece should 
be performed, i.e., transformed into sonorous reality, and there, according to Collingwood, 
the composer “demands of his performer a spirit of constructive and intelligent co-operation” 
and goes on to say that “[e]very performer is co-author of the work he performs.”!°°” 

In the case of music that has a composer who has created the music being performed, we 
would arrive at a flow of the tripartitional dimensions as in Figure 7. The intentions of the 
performer are such as, e.g., give a rendition of the piece that is true to the original, which 
would be one example of intention in the creation of art. 


Figure 7: The tripartitional flow. Example 1, the relation between Composer — Performer — Audience. 


Poietic processes Esthesic processes Poietic processes Esthesic processes 
Composer =m Score <= Performer mmm Sound <= Aucience 
Physical reality Physical reality 


In the above figure we can of course also find a more complex combination of Esthesic 
Processes on behalf of both the performer and the audience. The performer will interpret not 
just the score, but also other aspects about the composer, the time of composition, and so on. 
The audience can of course likewise interpret composer intentions, and the experience may 
in turn change depending on who the performer of the piece is. The notated score is one 


1036 Robert Stecker, Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art: An Introduction, 2005, 119-121, 124. 
ra Collingwood, The Principles of Art (1938), 1958, 320-321. Collingwood is referring to Western Classical 
music. 
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way of controlling a Performance-type of Enactment, and the level of prescriptive elements 
in the score will depend on how closely the composer wishes to control the enactment. 

If we turn to oral traditions we would have to take the cultural background into 
consideration. The music that is the subject of the present research, the shakuhachi tradition, 
belongs to an oral tradition of anonymous music, i.e., music that does not have a known 
composer and consequently lacks prescriptive elements given by a composer.'”* The lack 
of a composer does not of course mean that there are no prescriptive elements. Instead, 
these prescriptive elements are not decided by a single creator, but rather by the cultural 
context surrounding the tradition: the performance style of the transmitter contain the 
prescriptive elements of the tradition s/he adheres to. In other words, any given 
performer/transmitter within a culture or tradition is legitimized in terms of being 
acknowledged by other members of the same group. The prescriptive elements are, thus, 
determined by the cultural context surrounding the performer/transmitter. The tripartitional 
flow could then be visualised as in the following Figure 8. 


Figure 8: The tripartitional flow. Example 2, the relation between Cultural Context — Performer — Audience. 


Esthesic processes Poietic processes Esthesic processes 
(Cultural Context)  <@ammm Performer =——p> Sound <|G— Audience 
Physical reality 


The composer is replaced by the ‘cultural context.’ I have gray-marked it and put it 
within parentheses to indicate that in a performance situation, the aim of the performer may 
not be to draw on the whole cultural background, but to create music in the actual 
performance situation: an enactment within a given community for the purpose of X. A 
listener could of course interpret the performance either in terms of the performer as 
belonging to a cultural context, or not belonging to that context. 

On the other hand, if we turn to a situation where the purpose of the activities is not to 
give the audience an aesthetic experience, but rather to indicate the authenticity or level of 
belonging to the cultural context in questions for an informed audience — a given 
shakuhachi tradition for example — we arrive at a slightly modified tripartitional flow, as in 
Figure 9 below. Here the cultural context becomes central, as it would constitute a major 
part of the prescriptive elements. The intention of the transmitter might be different from 
that of the performer. The transmitter could well have intentions in the creation of art, 1.e., 
intentions relating to the transmission of a musical tradition. The performer could well have 
intentions of creation in the art, e.g., the intention of creating something beautiful, or 
creating something completely new, or any other intention of creation. In the present study I 
will focus on the intention in the transmissive creation of art, rather than intention in 
performative creation. 


'°38 The shakuhachi music is assumed to be anonymous, but within the Kinko-ryi there are some pieces that have 
known composers. The canonization conducted by Kinko I-III probably also included certain aspects of 
formalization, in the same way as with Higuchi Taizan, i.e., the pieces were most likely changed to fit the 
performance style of the person who canonized them. 
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Figure 9: The tripartitional flow. Example 3, the relation between Oral Tradition — Transmitter — Learner. 


Esthesic processes Poietic processes Sound Esthesic processes 


Cultural Context <Q—= Transmitter —>> Written notation <qgumm Learner 


Oral teaching 
Other acoustic tools 


Physical reality 


If we consider a Transmission-type of Enactment, the Event is context-dependant within 
the oral (audial, non-notated) sphere of its enactment. To talk about an abstract structure, 
however — existing independently of any enactment — is not in conflict with Georges’s 
context-dependant Event theory, or Abrahams’s Enactment theory. The ‘structure’ and its 
‘use’ are two separable and mutually independent aspects. A musical piece exists as a 
structure, and its enactment is the structure-in-use. To use the terminology of Ter Ellingson, 
the notated score is an articulatory aspect of the piece, and its use in transmission is the 
fundament for the acoustic possibilities it contains. 


8.3.4 The Transmission-type of Enactment 


The notion of oral transmission is at the heart of many Japanese traditional art forms, the No 
theatre, tanka poetry, chado tea ceremony, kado flower arrangment, music entertainment, to 
name only some; it is not rare for these to include a set of secret teachings, hiden.'”’ The 
notion of secret transmission evolved from estoric Buddhism in the ninth century, and was 
incorporated in the body of artistry from medieval times.'°”° In the Edo period the system of 
a head of the school, iemoto,'**' developed against the backdrop of the increasing number of 
townspeople who were interested in the arts, and had gained enough economic 
independence in the more peaceful urban life of the Edo period to take part in artistic 
activities, as discussed in Sections 4.3 and 8.1 above. The iemoto is the head of an 
institutionalised body, or guild, and s/he retains either the secret teaching, or, at least, is the 
proprietor of the accumulated artistic and aesthetic assets that belong to a group within any 
given art form (cf. Nishiyama’s notion of the function of kata in Section 8.2.3). The 
aesthetic assets are partly identifiable by the canon of the art form, i.e., in the case of 
shakuhachi, the written notation, the order of transmission, and so on. Since the written 
aspects are only one part of the transmission, the non-verbal aspects of the oral transmission 
become a matter of correct interpretation of both the written aspects and the prescriptive, 
non-notated elements of that transmission. 

As discussed in Section 1.6.2, Nattiez’s model is a combination of analyses of the 
physical and objective material (the Neutral Dimension), the creative processes that ‘mark’ 
the work of art (the Poietic Dimension), and the experience of these ‘marks’ in the work of 


1039 gy ps 
BB. 
080 Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 3. 


1041 2 — 
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art by a receiver (the Esthesic Dimension). I argue that in a Transmission-type of Enactment, 
the ‘marks’ correspond to the prescriptive elements inherent in the process of transmission. 
The ‘marks’ are the physical and objective realisations of an intention of transmitting 
certain aspects of the music (the Poietic Processes). Through the experience of the ‘marks,’ 
a receiver is able to gain somatic understanding, and by force of an intellect, also cognitive 
understanding of the music (the Esthesic Processes). The somatic understanding and the 
cognitive understanding do not, however, necessarily coincide. There is no connection of 
necessity between the two; neither does a somatic understanding necessarily lead to a 
cognitive understanding of the material. The receiver needs only to gain enough somatic 
understanding of the music to be able to reproduce it. 


8.3.4.1 Enactment of Transmission 


I use the lesson style of Yamaguchi Gord as a case study of how the transmission may be 
conducted. There were some changes during Yamaguchi’s lifetime, and I give a short 
account of these changes as well. 

Christopher Yohmei Blasdel recounts how lessons were conducted when he first began 
studying with Yamaguchi in the 1970s. The lessons were not held by appointment, but on a 
first-come first-served basis. The students would gather as they came, while lessons were in 
progress. The students would arrive, and could stay as long as they wanted after the lesson. 
A typical lesson was approximately twenty minutes, during which time the student played a 
part of the piece s/he was studying together with Yamaguchi. Then the student would play 
the same part over again, while Yamaguchi sang the syllabic notation, clapping the beat on 
his own knees, left side, right side. Most of the time spent at Yamaguchi’s house included 
waiting, listening to other students’ and Yamaguchi’s playing, and observing the lessons. 
Blasdel concludes that he gradually came to realize that “patience and, above all, listening 
were important parts of the learning process.”'°” 

When I began studying with Yamaguchi in 1985, this system had changed a little, 
probably due to the growing number of students. The students arriving would gather in a 
preparation room, where one of Yamaguchi’s two most advanced students would conduct 
preparatory lessons (below I refer to these advanced students as ‘sub-teachers’). The 
first-come first-served system had not changed, and a lesson often included waiting for a 
couple of students to finish their preparatory lesson. These preparatory lessons were 
conducted in the same way as described above: first the student played the designated part 
together with the sub-teacher, then the sub-teacher would sing the syllables and clap the 
rhythm while the student played the same part again. The difference was that most students 
seemed to have been more apt for asking questions. The sub-teacher would be more open to 
discussion and explanations about techniques, including Yamaguchi’s own idiosyncracies. 
After the preparatory lessons, the student would wait his or her turn to enter the adjacent 
room, where Yamaguchi was conducting the lessons. There the same part was played twice 
in the same fashion as described above. Yamaguchi would hardly ever comment on the 


ete Blasdel, The Single Tone: A Personal Journey into Shakuhachi Music, 2008, 17. 
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playing, except in rare cases.'°’ After each lesson Yamaguchi would simply say that it was 
good, which in many cases was an overstatement of the student’s ability. 

Each piece was taught over a one-month period, i.e., four lessons. The first three lessons 
comprised a third each of the piece, and during the fourth lesson, the student would play the 
piece through, from the beginning to the end, first together with the sub-teacher, and then 
once more with Yamaguchi. During the fourth lesson, Yamaguchi would not sing the 
notation or clap the rhythm, but just play the piece together with the student. Each piece was 
taught only once, but when a student had learned a certain, unspecified number of pieces, it 
was possible to bring a piece that s/he had previously learned. In those cases, the lesson 
consisted of playing through the piece, in the same way as lesson four when the piece was 
taught. This suggests that Yamaguchi’s notion of ‘teaching’ a piece consisted of singing the 
notation and clapping the rhythm. 

At times when Yamaguchi was not satisfied with the student’s playing, he would stop 
playing and ask the student to play a certain section one more time. Then Yamaguchi would 
sing that part, and if he was satisfied, the playing would continue. In rare cases, if this 
repetition did not do the work, he would comment on a technique or rhythmical aspect. 

The fourth lesson was referred to as age-geiko, which means ‘lesson of reception.’ At the 
end of the fourth lesson, if the student’s playing of the piece was to Yamaguchi’s content, 
he would end the lesson by saying that the student was given the piece, i.e., the piece was 
thereby transmitted, but also that the student should “polish it off.” The reception of a piece 
was not the end of the learning process, rather the beginning of an even longer process of 
internalizing the piece. This aspect is even stressed in the licence that is finally given to the 
student, when finishing the basics and becoming a shihan, a master of the art. In the shihan 
licence the receiver is again admonished to polish his work. 

Based on this short description of lessons with Yamaguchi, I find two separate but linked 
contexts of the Transmission-type of Enactment to be of main interest: internal and external 
contexts. 


8.3.4.2 Internal Context 


By ‘internal context’ I mean a system of logical connections between the separate parts of 
the Enactment of Transmission. Using Ter Ellingson’s four systems of non-notated aspects 
of prescriptive elements, based on the style of teaching, I believe it is possible to discern six 
discrete elements of transmission, which are connected in the internal context of 
transmission. 


(A) Notated structural elements of transmission. 

The basic structure of the pieces is represented in the notated score. Thus, the score gives 
a basic understanding of the general outline of how the sounds develop, the different 
sections of the piece, and other structural characteristics. This basic structure is also an 
identifier of the piece, which gives it an independent existence. 


1043 T can remember only three occasions when I received a word from Yamaguchi: once when my playing was not 
up to par, and I had to do the same part again at my next lessons, and twice I was told that my sound had changed, 
presumably to the better, but that was not clearly stated. 
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(B) Non-notated structural elements of transmission. 

As mentioned above, the notation is a basic structure for identifying the piece. Some 
notes are not played by a certain teacher, ornaments are omitted or added, and so on. These 
structural elements of transmission are normally explained verbally, if required. At a higher 
level, when the student has learned a number of pieces, certain structural patterns become 
visible, and the verbal explanations may be omitted, but included in the aural elements 
discussed below. 


(C) Ellingson’s system (1): aural elements of transmission. 

Not limited to shakuhachi, most of the musical genres in Japan, with origins before the 
Modern Period, have a system of singing the written notation, including also prescriptive 
non-notated elements. There are extant so-called shakuhachi shdga-fu, or shakuhachi 
notation for singing, from the late eighteenth century.'°“* The syllabic characters used for 
the tablature do of course facilitate the singing, but there are several aspects to this. Firstly, 
the same syllabic characters are used regardless of the length of the instrument used. 
Depending on the length the pitch will change. For example, the character pronounced ro 
represents a fingering with all holes closed. The pitch for ro will, however, differ: with the 
standard length shakuhachi the sonorous product will be a D, but for each sun (approx. three 
centimetres) longer or shorter instrument, the pitch will change half a step (cf. Section 3.1). 
Secondly, while singing the transmitter reproduces pitch variations of the basic fingering 
employed, halftones, microtonal ornaments, and so on. If for example a pitch alteration is 
added to the fingering called tsu, this will be represented in the singing of the syllable tsu: 
the transmitter would continue to sing ‘tsu,’ but with the voice lowered or raised to the 
required pitch. Thirdly, the pitch alterations often include changes of the timbre, and these 
changes are also represented in the singing. Fourthly, variations in dynamics, vibrato, and 
other timbral aspects of the tone may also be represented in the singing. 

By using shdga, the transmitter is given an efficient tool to implement all aural aspects of 
the music. Singing has a different voice — a different tonal quality — than the shakuhachi, 
and it is therefore easier for the receiver to notice subtle changes of the tone compared to 
when the transmitter plays along with the student. 

Yet another aural aspect is related to (E) and (F) below. When the transmitter claps the 
beats on his or her knees a sound is, of course, produced. This is another sounding 
component, besides the tonal elements. 


(D) Ellingston’s system (2): visible elements of transmission. 

By using the hands to (i) clap the rhythm, and (ii) indicate pitch alterations, the 
transmitter can give a visible account of what is happening in the music. Normally the 
transmitter would be clapping the beats. In doing so, the transmitter would raise for example 
his or her right hand when clapping the left-side beat, as a preparation for the following 
right-side beat. When s/he is raising the right hand, the fingers on this hand are sometimes 
used to give a visual indication, together with the aural indication, of an ornamental rise of 
the pitch between the beats. 


4 Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, 39. 
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(E) Ellington’s system (3): kinesic elements of transmission. 

This element is closely related to (F). The movements of the hands when clapping the 
beats is not only a visible aid. It gives a sensation of movement. The students also often clap 
the beats when practicing a piece, especially in rhythmically complicated parts. This gives a 
sense of movement, and is also related to the tactile system in (F). When learning 
rhythmically difficult parts, students may try to swing the body while playing, in order to 
obtain a kinesic sensation of the flow of the music. 


(F) Ellington’s system (4): tactile elements of transmission. 

The tactile elements are not part of the actual act of transmission, but the clapping of the 
beats can give a physical sensation, and even more so when the student claps (and sings) the 
notation while practicing. Another aspect of this physical sensation of the music is that 
while the kinesic aspect of swinging the body is only for practice (it does not look good on 
stage), the big toes can be used to create a similar effect (if sitting in Japanese style on 
stage). By practicing this way, even if one does not move one’s toes or swing one’s body in 
a performance situation, the physical sensation still remains. 


ok cK OK 


By applying these aspects to convey the prescriptive elements in the act of transmission, 
the transmitter can more easily transmit his or her intentions, i.e., give clear indications of 
the prescriptive ‘marks’ in the final sonorous product. For example, in transmitting a certain 
ornament that is not notated in the score, there would be a logical relation between elements 
of type (A), (B), (C), and (D): the transmitter, Yamaguchi, would explain the ornament, the 
student, or Yamaguchi himself, would write the ornament in the score, thus using element 
(A). To write down the change in structure would be an aid for the student to reach a higher 
level of understanding of similar phrases in other pieces, thus, supporting elements of type 
(B). During the lesson, Yamaguchi would make more evident aural and visible indications 
of this ornament with his voice and fingers, i.e., elements of type (C) and (D). During a 
subsequent lesson, if and when the student had learned this pattern, the same would not 
necessarily occur, except for element type (C): the singing (shdga) would always 
correspond to the actual sound, even if they are not always accompanied by the visual 
elements of type (D). 

That means that the logical connection between the elements (A) to (F) is part of the 
internal context for an individual at a certain point in his or her learning process. In a similar 
way, the transmitter may exclude a visible element if it is clearly beyond the comprehension 
of the student, even if the same aspect of the music is included in elements of type (C): the 
transmitter might sing an ornament, but avoid making it clearly visible to the student, not 
because it is understood, but on the contrary, because this ornament is not yet conceivable 
for the student. 
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8.3.4.3 External Context 


By ‘external context’ I mean the social setting surrounding the act of transmission, external 
to the individual and direct learning process, but constituting an important part of the Event 
as a whole. The ‘social setting’ contains, but is not limited to, the ‘total musical fact,’ 
referred to in Section 1.6.4. The ‘total musical fact’ contains both the individual and direct 
learning process, and other musical aspects, 1.e., the period of waiting for a lesson, listening 
to the playing of others, and observing the teacher. The external context is also related to the 
notion of a tradition, within the social group surrounding the Event, and as such it is part of 
Molino’s ‘total social fact’ (cf. Figure 1 in Section 1.6.4, and Figure 10 below). 


(a) The aspect of waiting. 

Blasdel writes that he came to realize that patience was one important aspect of the 
learning process, during a lesson day and also with regard to the pace of progress in the 
repertoire: a beginner student would be looking ahead to many years of training.'°** At the 
pace of one piece per month, and approximately seventy ensemble pieces before the 
thirty-six honkyoku to be learned, a simple calculation gives nine years of learning the basic 
repertoire in an ideal situation. Due to the teacher’s absence for concerts or other 
engagements, the student’s absence due to illnesses, vacations, holidays, and so on, the 
actual time required is maybe ten years or more. Furthermore, the shortest pieces are seven 
to eight minutes in length, but the majority of pieces are fifteen to twenty minutes long, and 
there are several pieces that last up to half an hour. There is even one piece in the Kinko-ryi 
honkyoku repertoire that takes one hour to play. To learn these long pieces, one piece per 
month, does not mean that you are learning the pieces thoroughly. The first step in the 
learning process is to get acquainted with techniques and to learn a repertoire. A student is 
not explicitly told to go to concerts, but this is also an integral part of the learning process, 
and implicitly assumed. Apart from individual practice, it would be very difficult to learn a 
piece well without having heard it performed on numerous occasions. 

For these reasons, I would interpret the system of ‘lesson days,’ rather than having an 
appointment at a specified hour, to be part of the external context in getting used to a long 
wait for the results to show. 


(b) Listening to other students, the sub-teacher, and the transmitter. 

By letting the students wait their turn, they are in reality ‘forced’ to listen to other 
students playing, exemplified by student 3 (S3) in Figure 10 below. This provides an 
opportunity to hear a variety of pieces in the repertoire, played by a variety of students at 
different levels in the learning process. It is a chance to learn by other people’s mistakes, 
and a chance to study and learn from good examples of sound production, techniques, 
posture, and so on. Of course, the sound of the sub-teacher is also audible, and is part of the 
context. 

In the case of the later Yamaguchi Goro, he would conduct his lessons ‘out of sight’ from 
other students, sitting in the adjacent room. Japanese houses are, however, not very well 


ae Blasdel, The Single Tone: A Personal Journey into Shakuhachi Music, 2008, 17, 21. 
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insulated, and the sound is clearly audible through the thin walls. When there are no other 
students in the preparation room playing with the sub-teacher, the sound of the transmitter, 
here Yamaguchi Goro, would be part of the external context for S; in the illustration. 


(c) Observing the teacher. 

This element is partly related to (b), but presumably the sub-teacher is at a higher level 
than even the more advanced students. A student, e.g., S; or S2 in Figure 10, will have 
plenty to think about during his or her own lesson, and in many cases it is not possible to 
look at the sub-teacher or transmitter while s/he is playing. At the fairly high pace at which 
the pieces are taught, the student will often have enough problems finding his or her way in 
the score, remembering aspects of technique, rhythm, and so on. While waiting, on the other 
hand, the student, e.g., S3, is given plenty of opportunities to watch how the sub-teacher 
employs various techniques. 

Since none of these three aspects of the learning situation (waiting, listening, observing) 
relates directly to the individual (S; in the illustration), I count them as part of the external 
context for this individual learner. They are still, of course, part of the Event, and therefore 
constitute an important and integral part of the social setting in which the transmission is 
being conducted. The relation between internal and external contexts can be visualized as in 
the following illustration, Figure 10. 

By observing and listening, the student will interpret the ‘marks’ produced, i.e., the 
Esthesic Processes. This gives the student S; enough time to try to translate these 
interpretations of a technique into the Poietic Processes of reproducing the technique. Either 
by imagination, or by playing ‘air-shakuhachi,’ the student S; is able to apply what s/he 
hears and sees directly into practice. The period of waiting thereby becomes an important 
bridge from the Esthesic Level to the Poietic Level, through the Neutral Traces heard and 
seen. 
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Figure 10: Relation between internal and external contexts. 
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8.3.5 Concluding Discussion of Transmission-type of Enactments 


By applying the supporting theory of Ter Ellingson, dividing the prescriptive elements of 
transmission into four different systems, my analysis of one sample of Transmission-type of 
Enactment indicates the existence of a complex web of internal and external contexts in the 
learning process, to which the learner is supposed to align his or her playing. 

Each Transmission-type of Enactment will have outer boundaries, limited by the school 
or lineage, or a subdivided guild within a larger framework, with an iemoto as the aesthetic 
leader and norm. In relation to the external context, the Poietic Processes on behalf of the 
transmitter or a sub-teacher is mainly directed to a third party of the same grouping. Thus, 
the individual learner is primarily left to his or her Esthesic Processes in learning the 
repertoire, i.e., finding the outer boundaries of the lineage, but also with respect to a deeper 
understanding of various techniques employed by the transmitter. In relation to the inner 
context, the Poietic Processes of the transmitter and sub-teacher would normally embody an 
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intention of conveying a correct understanding of the somatic activities required in order to 
master the art, and the learner is thus in direct contact with these processes through the 
‘marks’ indicated by the available systems. I argue that the processes that a learner 
undergoes constitue a highly complex web of interpretations and attempts at re-enactment, 
far from what is sometimes referred to as mechanical repetition or imitation. Francis Hsu, 
for example, states that, “the disciple learns not by receiving explicit instruction but by 
unconscious imitation of the master.”!°“° The instruction may not be explicit verbally, but I 
would argue that it is explicit in terms of the elements discussed above, e.g., audial, visual, 
and so on. To refer to the learning processes as “unconscious imitation” is perhaps a better 
description of the situation the author would prefer to be in, if he was to learn an art form, 
than it is an explanation of the actual situation of the learner. 

The Transmission-type of Enactment is a series of activities aimed at an understanding of 
the music, in such a way that any reproduction of the transmitted material would recreate a 
sonorous reality that authoritative agents would regard as ‘similar’ or ‘same’ as the one 
being transmitted. The basis for any evaluation of ‘similar’ or ‘same’ will be subject to the 
transmitter’s own Esthesic Processes in regard to his or her interpretation of precedent, i.e., 
the transmitter’s teacher and the learning process s/he underwent. 


8.3.6 A Suggested Definition of Phrases, Patterns, and Idioms 


Based on the above discussion, and Tsukitani’s division of pieces into ‘sound phrases’ and 
‘musical phrases,’ I believe that there are two levels that can be added to this analysis, 
namely what I will refer to as ‘sound idioms’ and ‘sound patterns.’ If we accept as a 
hypothesis that an individual transmitter evaluates similarity based on his or her own 
Esthesic Processes, then the expression of each note, the addition of ornaments, timing, and 
sO on, constitute a mixture of learned behaviour (somatic activities) and individual 
idiosyncracies. 

Tsukitani uses the term ‘sound phrase’ almost synonymously with ‘sound pattern’ (cf. 
Section 8.2.1), but in either case, she is referring to structural elements, i.e., notated signs in 
the musical score, which constitute the smallest melodic unit. Ornaments that are not 
prescribed in the notation, or ornaments that are prescribed but omitted by an individual 
transmitter, are part of what I would refer to as the individual transmitter’s idiomatic 
expressiveness. If we look at Plate 30 in Section 8.3.1 above, I would, for example, perceive 
any ornament or ornaments before the first sound (named tsu), between the first two sound 
(named tsu and ro), and on the second sound (named ro), as partly individual. The timing, 
the execution in respect to the strength of the ornament, and variation in dynamics, also 
constitute ornamental aspects of the expressiveness of the phrase. Further, the repetition 
(named nayashi) should begin at a pitch that is lower than the previous tone (in this case the 
ro), but how low one begins is partly determined by the style (it could begin half a tone step 
below the previous tone, or a full step), and partly individual. These ornamental aspects 
would then be — at least partly — particular to an individual transmitter, i.e., part of the 


1046 Francis Hsu, Jemoto: The Heart of Japan, 1975, 63. 
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transmitter’s idiomatic expressiveness. I will refer to these idiomatic aspects as ‘sound 
idioms.’ Tsukitani uses the words ‘sound phrase’ (onku) and ‘sound pattern’ (onkei) more or 
less as synonyms,'”” but they would refer to the whole phrase in Plate 30. I suggest the 
word ‘phrase’ (kyokusetsu) for the smallest melodic unit, or, as I would express it, the 
smallest units carrying musical meaning, which then would correspond to Tsukitani’s onku 
or onkei. I regard the part of the phrase from the first tone (sw) to the second tone (ro) as a 
pattern of sounds, an onkei or ‘sound pattern.’ The sound pattern, being smaller than the 
‘phrase,’ does not carry musical meaning. Furthermore, the “sound pattern’ can consist of 
one or more ‘sound idioms’ (onku), which are the smallest unit of expression, consisting of 
one tone or a tone and a cluster of ornaments. I summarize my terminology, in comparison 
with Tsukitani’s in Figure 11.'°* 


Figure 11: Definition of terms denoting structural elements. 
Sounds Idioms Patterns Phrases Larger units 
Motifs: 
Linder oto (#7) onku (#4) onkei (#4 #) kyokusetsu (#i fifi) gakuso (2448) 
Passages: 
san: 1049 r 
Tsukitani ' oto (#7) onku (#4) gakku (24) 
onkei (#4 7) 


Phrases, which Tsukitani refers to as onkei (or onku) and I call kyokusetsu, are structural 
— and ontologically of course important — aspects of a piece. As Tsukitani states, the phrases 
are the smallest musical units, but I argue that it is possible to analyze these units at the 
level of idiomatic expressiveness and as reoccurring patterns, in my terminology at the level 
of ‘sound idioms/onku’ and ‘sound patterns/onkei.’ The ‘sound idioms/onku’ are, as 
mentioned, not independently meaningful musical units, but purely units on the level of 
analysis. Phrases, ideally but not necessarily played in one breath, constitute the smallest 
musically meaningful units, but they consist of one or several ‘sound patterns/onkei,’ which 
in turn normally would consist of one or more ‘sound idioms/onku.’ To give one simple 
example of this, we can again look at Plate 30. The shakuhachi covers normally a little more 
than two octaves, the low register, the high register, and the extra high register (which is not 
a complete octave). Supposing that the phrase is played in the higher of the two complete 
tonal registers (octaves), the first tone (tsw) can be given an ornament commencing in the 
lower register (octave). An attack can be added to give the sound more accentuation. 
Normally a bend of the tone is inserted between the first and the second tone (between the 
tsu and the ro), but the timing and the actual change of the pitch can vary. An attack can 


1047 Toukitani uses the Japanese words 74) for ‘sound phrase’ (onku), and 77#4 for “sound pattern’ (onkei). 


'8 The words I suggest here are Hifi for ‘phrase’ (kyokusetsu), #8 for ‘sound pattern’ (onkei), and ###y for ‘sound 
idiom’ (onku). The word fushi (ffi) is commonly used in other indigenous music forms to denote approximately a 
phrase. Thus, I find a word that is related to this term, i.e., kyokusetsu, to be better than the words gakku (384) or 
gakusetsu (386i), which are Japanese translations of the corresponding terms ‘phrase’ and ‘passage’ in Western 
music theory. 

' Tsukitani, Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 2000, pp. 128, 133-136, 145-148. 
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also be added when arriving on the second tone, the ro. Whether these ornaments are added 
or not is part of the idiomatic expressiveness on behalf of the individual performer/ 
transmitter: they are what I would call “sound idioms/onku.’ It is technically significant if 
one is told, for example, to add an attack; but the attack has no musical significance on its 
own. In a phrase it becomes musically significant. My notion of ‘sound patterns/onkei’ 
builds on the fact that sometimes the same ‘sound idioms/onkw’ are used in various ‘sound 
patterns/onkei.’ For example, the whole cluster of sounds from the initial tone, tsu, to the 
second tone, ro, can be viewed as a ‘sound pattern/onkei.’ A phrase can consist of just these 
two tones, without the repetition (nayashi) in Plate 30. The sound developing from the tsu to 
the ro can be learned as a pattern, used in different phrases. Still, different phrases of a 
similar pattern, tsu — ro, may include different ‘sound idioms/onku,’ e.g., the initial attack 
on the first tone tsu may be excluded. 

The most important and the most difficult aspects of the music and its transmission are 
not conducted on the ‘visible’ level, but rather within the idiomatic expressions applied 
inside various patterns by individual transmitters. This level of understanding does include a 
considerable amount of creative work on behalf of the receiver. The ‘sound idioms/onkw’ 
within the ‘sound patterns/onkei’ that are not always notated, their possible omission, the 
timing of adding the ornaments, and so on, are all part of the mixture of the audial, visual, 
and to some extent kinesic elements of the learning process. 

From this viewpoint, kata — as structural elements — are more or less equivalent to 
‘phrases’ or ‘sound patterns.’ On the other hand, I argue that Nishiyama’s notion of 
intangible prescriptive elements extends to the level of ‘sound idioms/onku.’ The difference, 
however, seems to be that the individual aspects are emphasized if we talk of ‘sound 
idioms/onkw’ as an individual transmitter’s idiosyncratic or idiomatic expressiveness. I 
would argue that changes within the music will most often appear firstly as changes on the 
level of ‘sound idioms/onku,’ and in some cases, maybe later they are indicated in the 
notated structural patterns, or they reach a level of tacit knowledge and understanding 
among the practitioners: by no means all ornaments and techniques are notated, but they are 
still performed. 


8.4 Concluding Discussion on Transmission of Tradition 


The early Meiji period saw a rapid spread of lineages or schools under the umbrella of what 
is often called Myoan style of shakuhachi, which soon canonized their own repertoires. The 
oldest canonized repertoire is within the Kinko-ryi, but also within this school there was 
dispersion at the beginning of the Meiji period. The honkyoku pieces partly lost their 
position as the main repertoire to learn, and became more of an esoteric repertoire that the 
advanced students learned after having studied the external repertoire of ensemble pieces. 
The Kinko-ryi placed an emphasis on the external repertoire, the ensemble music, which 
had developed during the Edo period, even though the honkyoku were kept at the core. 

The iemoto system developed during the middle of the Edo period within the popular arts. 
The earliest records relate to samurai families and temples, and the first appearance in 
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popular art forms dates from 1757; in the first half of the nineteenth century there is a record 
of thirty-one iemoto in the same number of genres of popular arts.'°*° This development was 
delayed within the shakuhachi world until the beginning of the Meiji period, partly due to 
the fact that the shakuhachi was controlled within the framework of the Fuke sect. Even 
though the shakuhachi became popular among townspeople in the major cities, these 
activities were not overtly acknowledged. 

The “Kaidd honsoku” of 1628 mentions sixteen branches, and even though neither 
Kinko-ryti nor Ikkan-ryii were firmly established schools, there were probably a number of 
divergent playing techniques in use during the Edo period among practitioners, i.e., the 
komuso. Therefore, we cannot really define one single shakuhachi tradition during the Edo 
period. The considerable changes during the first decades of the Meiji period, however, led 
to the establishment of numerous schools and lineages. Kamisango comments that the scope 
of this development engendered a situation where “we can say that there were as many 
lineages as there were shakuhachi performers.”'°' Even if licences were handed out 
individually from the three main temples during the Edo period, it was one tradition only in 
respect of the fact that there was one administrative and governing body, the Fuke sect. The 
development of an iemoto system, thus, did not occur until the Meiji period. My analysis 
demonstrates that the dispersion of the shakuhachi honkyoku during the Meiji period, and up 
to modern times, indicates the establishment of a very large number of ‘sub-traditions,’ 
invented for the benefit of each individual lineage, and that the transmission activities 
conducted are aligned according to the idiosyncracies of each iemoto, both in regard to the 
origin of that lineage, and in regard to its sonorous content. 

The folklore scholar Roger Abrahams, whom I discuss above, refers to Enactments as, 
“any cultural event in which community members come together to participate, employ the 
deepest and most complex multivocal and polyvalent signs and symbols of their repertoire 
of expression thus entering into a potentially significant experience.”'°°* He writes about 
different ontological realms such as ‘pure performance’ and ‘pure festivity,’'°* depending 
on the social context of the enactment. The social context is dependent on the attitude, 
expectations, and ability of the participants. A ‘pure performance’ differs from a ‘pure 
transmission’ with regard to the expected outcome of the enactment, both from the 
standpoint of the transmitter and of the participant, an audience or a student, their attitudes 
towards the material and the situation. I argue that Abrahams’s Enactments are, in several 
ways, similar to the social context that develops within a school, lineage or guild, i.e., 
within the social framework of one iemoto; a tradition develops within this framework, for 
aesthetic, social, and socio-economical reasons. Whatever standard is set, as regards the 
repertoire, the correct way of performing, the historical background, and so on, this standard 
becomes the fundament of the lineage; it becomes a tradition, invented and protected by the 
iemoto of that lineage. Any interpretation of the tradition, its music, and performance 
techniques, i.e., the Esthesic Dimension, must be in accordance with the standards set out by 
and through the prescribed rules, i.e., the Poietic Processes on behalf of the iemoto, in order 


150 Nishiyama, Iemoto no kenkyii (1959), 1982, 7-14. 

1054 Kamisango, “Shakuhachi-gaku no ryakushi: ...” (1974), 1995, 112. 

102 Roger Abrahams, “Toward an Enactment-Centered Theory of Folklore,” 1977, 80. 
53 Thid., 102 
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to be potentially significant experiences. These rules are visible in the Neutral Traces: the 
writings, the notation, and the actual performances and transmission activities conducted 
within the lineage. 

It is not uncommon that a single learner would like to study another style. To do this, the 
consent of the iemoto is normally required. To go behind the back of one’s master may 
result in exclusion from the school, and in the worst case, a blacklisting. It is, however, 
uncommon to hold a position within two separate schools at the same time. The 
master-disciple relation is normally a relationship that builds on mutual responsibility and 
duty: the master supports and protects the disciple, and the disciple fulfils his or her 
responsibility of faithful service to his or her master.'°™* This leads to a certain amount of 
inertia in the system. New approaches, changes of modes of expression, and so forth, will 
take on a comparatively slow pace. 

Music that was composed before the Meiji period (here I refer to shakuhachi honkyoku) 
consists of a limited number of fixed forms, clusters of sounds or ‘sound phrases’ to use the 
terminology of Tsukitani. These patterns constitute the structure of a specific piece, and as 
such they do, to a certain extent, contain prescriptive elements. Still, even within one 
lineage, e.g., the Kinko-ryi, a person who is acquainted with the tradition would, in most 
cases, be able to tell to which guild within the Kinko-ryii a certain performer belongs. This 
indicates that the prescriptive elements of ‘how-to’ are determined by the transmission 
process that the performer has undergone. 

There are, however, some aspects of the learning/transmission process that are under 
present and rapid change, namely the aspect of modernity in transmission. I believe that 
there are two aspects of modern times that are directly related to transmission: Virtual 
Context and Time Efficiency. 


Virtual Context 


Modern technical equipment is becoming more and more commonly used, and several 
transmitters also produce their own material, presumably in order to supply a ‘correct’ 
understanding of the prescriptive forms. 

The most comprehensive honkyoku learning material within the Kinko-ryi is to my 
knowledge Yamaguchi Goro, kinko-rya shakuhachi honkyoku shinan (Yamaguchi Goro, 
Manual of Kinko-ryi Shakuhachi Honkyoku), °° which contains a set of CD’s, two videos, 
written explanations of some of the more complicated phrases in the pieces, and musical 
notation. In the audio recordings Yamaguchi explains some of the difficult phrases or 
patterns in the piece (or a couple of lines at a time), then he sings the notation while one of 
his top students plays. After each piece, there is a “model performance” of the piece, played 
by Yamguchi Gord himself. In the two videos (each approx. 30 minutes), Yamaguchi 
explains and shows how to play some central phrases. The notation is given on the screen, 
with colouring as the phrase proceeds, and the fingers, lips, etc., are shot from different 
angles shown in split screen. The written explanations contain basically the same material 


nee Hsu, lemoto: The Heart of Japan, 1975, p. 64. As a comparison, there are non-Japanese practitioners of 
shakuhachi who hold master licenses from teachers of different lineages. To my knowledge this is not a common 


practice in Japan, and Hsu’s description would be the normal case. 


105 Yamaguchi Gord, Yamaguchi Goro, kinko-ryii shakuhachi honkyoku shinan, 1991. 
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as the audio and the video material. The material is of course very comprehensive, and of 
great help for those who are not able to take lessons directly. I would, however, argue that it 
creates a fixed form: the prescriptive elements are easily accessible, and easily confirmed by 
watching and listening to the material. 

Other recordings also help to create a perspective of correct interpretation that is not 
aligned with change or diffusion: anyone can at any time confirm how a certain part of a 
piece should be played, by listening to a CD. I argue that this may lead to a more rigid way 
of interpreting the music, and especially so a more rigid interpretation of the art of the 
departed great masters. The recordings constitute a standard, an audio canon, against which 
all succeeding practitioners are evaluated. It is as if the iemoto never disappeared or never 
changed: a virtual omnipresent iemoto. 


Time efficiency 


The issue of time efficiency is, I think, related to the issue of virtual context. There is, I 
believe, a tendency in Japan to move away from the idea of having ‘lesson days,’ and 
instead the students will make appointments with their teachers. This may of course be due 
to an increasingly busy society, but I do not believe that this is the sole reason; additionally, 
the available material makes it possible for a learner to prepare lessons in a way that was not 
possible not so long ago. This can be compared to the teaching of the gaikyoku repertoire up 
until the former half of the twentieth century. At this time, there was no standard notation 
for the shakuhachi part of the ensemble pieces. The teacher would write approximately three 
lines worth of music during each lesson, and the student would come for more frequent 
lessons than is the case today. Since the part to be taught during the lesson was written and 
given to the student during the lesson, there was no way for the learner to prepare the 
lesson. °° 

Of course, the idea of having twenty minutes with your teacher may sound inefficient in a 
cost-time ratio, compared to the normal one-hour lessons conducted more frequently today. 
On the other hand, in the act of transmission that I discuss above, the actual ‘contact-time’ 
can be much more than an hour, eventhough it may not feel as efficient as a one-hour lesson, 
since the external context takes precedence over the internal context. Thus, the time 
efficiency relates to the notion of virtual context, i.e., the possibility of being in touch with 
the teacher through the means of pedagogic self-study material. In this way, I believe that 
there is a shift from external context to virtual context in modern teaching practices. 


KOK OK 


My analysis of actual transmission enactments indicates that the intangible prescriptive 
elements constitute very complex relations between both the internal and the external 
contexts for the learner. These prescriptive elements could be understood in terms of what 
Nishiyama refers to as kata, but I believe that this concept is either too narrow, or too 
ambiguous, to give full recognition to the complex web of elements that are implicit in the 
learning process. Unless we accept that there is an essence in historical events that we can 


1056 Dersonal communication with Yamaguchi Gord on September 19, 1996. See also Linder, Kinko-ryi shakuhachi 
no gaikyoku ni kansuru kenkyii ..., 1997, 16. 
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experience regardless of time passed since their occurrences, I have not found any items in 
these kata that go beyond the individual transmitter and his or her Esthesic Processes in 
regard to precedent. To adhere to form, the insistence on following precedent, which is an 
important factor in the so-called ‘traditional arts,’ is, however, not an essential quality 
inherent in these forms. Based on my analysis, I argue that we may regard the insistence on 
following precedent, to follow one’s teacher, as a characteristic of the cultural context, not 
of the art form itself. Thus, kata is something that we can decide to follow, and in doing so, 
we also add a value to this activity. 

My analyses of kata, both as a structural unit, and as a kind of prescriptive form, have led 
me to the definition of two layers in the actual execution of the music that have not been 
explicit in previous studies of shakuhachi honkyoku. Tsukitani refers to phrases or patterns 
(onku/onkei), as constituting the “smallest melodic units.” I argue that the phrases, which I 
call kyokusetsu, can be further divided in the individual idiosyncrasies on the level of ‘sound 
idioms/onku,’ and a single or a cluster of such ‘sound idioms/onkw’ that constitute “sound 
patterns/onkei,’ as indicated in Figure 11 above (Section 8.3.6). 
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Chapter 9 - Summary & Implications 


In the previous chapters I have made concluding remarks and discussions. Here I 
summarize the central issues and findings of my analyses, and proceed to a discussion of 
more general implications of these findings. 


9.1 Summary of Findings 


The aim of Chapters 4 to 6 was to study the twentieth-century research relating to the 
history of the shakuhachi that precedes the Edo period, and in Chapter 7 I have discussed in 
detail the conclusions we can draw from these analyses. My hypothesis was that the 
connection that was assumed between the monks of the Medieval Period and the Edo period 
monks was construed. By analyzing the material on the three levels inherent in Nattiez’s 
tripartitional approach — the Neutral Level, the Esthesic Level, and the Poietic Level — the 
conclusion drawn in Chapter 7 was that, in the Neutral Dimension, there are reasons to 
question the development from boro-boro to komoso and eventually to the Edo period 
komuso. Furthermore, in the Esthesic Dimension, I have indicated that the existing research 
has given rise to a commonly accepted view of such a development. Finally, in the Poietic 
Dimension, my analyses indicate a possibly intentional wish to create such a perception of 
the shakuhachi tradition. 

The aim of Chapter 8 was to investigate the notion of traditionality in the actual process 
of transmission, based on the notion of kata, as defined by Nishiyama, and the Enactment 
theory presented by Abrahams. My conclusion was that kata is a formalized interpretation 
of precedent, by the bearer of the tradition, i.e., a result of the transmitter’s own Esthesic 
Processes, which result in Poietic Processes during an Act of Transmission. Any variation 
that occurs with respect to the actual sonorous reality within a given cultural context is 
therefore part of an intentional and deliberate change, which is prescribed by the transmitter: 
it becomes part of the kata. My hypothesis was that kata is a fluid concept that does not 
correspond to a definable, structural unit of the music, and that it is only definable in terms 
of individual variations. My analysis indicates that this way of perceiving kata at work in 
the process of learning results in a possible way of finding smaller units in the music, for 
example the two kinds of units I refer to as ‘sound idioms/onku,’ and ‘sound patterns/onkei.’ 
These units are smaller than those that Tsukitani found in her structural analysis of the 
honkyoku pieces (cf. Sections 8.2.1, 8.2.4, and 8.3.6). For Tsukitani, a phrase is more or less 
the same as one pattern, and ideally it is performed in one breath. Even if Tsukitani 
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acknowledges phrases that contain a breath, i.e., a pause in the music, she does not carry 
that possibility further to indicate smaller units than the phrase, which she refers to as the 
smallest melodic units. 


9.2 Implications of the Findings 


9.2.1 Tradition 


The concept of ‘tradition’ is complex. Everything in a cultural context has an origin; it is not 
that we create things from out of the blue, but rather make additions and changes to an 
already existing element. The concept ‘tradition’ has of course a relation to ‘transmittance’ ; 
we can imagine that ‘tradition’ somehow constitutes the creation of the present, by means of 
transmission from past occurrences, knowledge, abilities, and the like. To find this line of 
transmission from the other side, so to speak, to see the line from present back to the past, is, 
I believe, a completely different story. To line up events in the past and say that ‘these are 
the reasons for what we have now’ is as difficult as to see into the future. Thus, ‘tradition’ 
as ‘transmission’ of cultural traits, whether we see it from the past to the future, or from the 
present back to the past, does not give us the essential quality of what it was that changed, 
unless it is a simple causality: I played this note, and therefore you, as my student, played 
the same note. What we do, I believe, is to thrust a present state into the past, and say that: 
‘This is how I do it, because this is the way they did it before.’ This is akin to the obscure 
references that Morinaga calls Type 3 citations, which have the dynamic force to connect 
the present with the past,'°’’ and I think that they also have an ability to throw a past back to 
an imagined even further past. Without first-hand experience of the act of transmission, it 
would be very difficult to say that something in the past was this or that. We do not know, 
and cannot tell, whether the boro monks transmitted some aspects of cultural traits, 
behaviour, clothing, and so forth, to other types of monks. We can only interpret these 
matters on a level of probability. 

If we regard tradition as a temporal entity, which connects past with present, we would 
have to conceive of synchronic states of ‘culture’ as saturated points on a historical timeline. 
This may defuse Hobsbawm’s notion of ‘invented tradition’ (cf. Section 1.3.3.1), since 
tradition then becomes the very vehicle of transition from ‘then’ to ‘now.’ Based on my 
understanding of Hobsbawm’s ideas, I believe that Hobsbawm would argue against this. 
One line of argumentation would be that even if we assume that traditions are created from 
the past, some traditions are created, not from a past that we can analyse as Traces in the 
Neutral Dimension, but from a construed past. A construed past can consist of made-up, not 
historically proven ‘facts,’ or as more or less probable connections between past events. 
Even within an invented tradition there may be elements with links to a historically proven 
Trace in the past. The stake for Hobsbawm is more to disclose the cases of tradition where 


Wer Morinaga, Secrecy in Japanese Arts ..., 2005, 58. 
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the connection to the past is fabricated. Hobsbawm acknowledges the existence of ‘real’ 
traditions, and the problem lies not in their existence or development. For him, it is the 
historical authenticity of traditions, and the intention of linking certain aspects of the past to 
their present day activities that are of concern, i.e., how and why tradition is, or can be, 
created. 

With ‘tradition’ seen as a diachronic transition, it could not comprise any of the more or 
less fixed and rigid rules for behaviour or any other constant value with which to comply, 
which would be a guide during this transition from one synchronic ‘culture’ to another. If 
we regard ‘tradition’ as the dynamic force, the creative processes that provide a new 
concretization of our history, ‘tradition’ seems to evaporate at the very moment of 
concretization: it would denote a stream of constant change. 

The concept of ‘tradition’ is, however, generally not understood as a concept with strong 
connotations of fluidity or rapid change, but rather it has strong connotations of 
‘authenticity,’ ‘stability,’ and something that is more ‘original’ than the present. It seems 
therefore to be more closely connected to the past than to the present or the future. The 
sense of stability and oldness in the ‘traditional’ arts of Japan has probably been enhanced 
by the iemoto system, which deplores fluidity and exchange, and thereby works against 
change. The iemoto system builds on a contract between teacher and learner, master and 
disciple, and it is constructed as a hierarchical pyramid. The more students the iemoto has, 
and the more people who study under guidance of the iemoto — or his or her disciples — the 
more social recognition and economic power the iemoto obtains. '°"* 

As discussed in Section 7.3, the doctrine of a ‘tradition’ is locked within the group, and 
can only be challenged and changed by its authoritative head, the iemoto. The early 
twentieth-century studies were the first historical studies of the shakuhachi. Mikami 
undertook the first critical study of the Fuke sect and the “Keichd okite-gaki”; Kurihara 
attempted a comprehensive study of older historical material; Nakatsuka was mainly 
concemed with documents relating to the Fuke sect and its temples. In a way they were 
pioneers in the field. From that perspective it is rather surprising that the more recent studies 
by Kamisango, Ueno, and Tsukitani do not contain further detailed investigations of the 
texts to which they relate, for example the material under study in this thesis. I have 
indicated that this may be due to intentional aspects of positioning the origin of the modern 
shakuhachi in an earlier indigenous culture. Referring to Section 7.2.1.3, Deeg’s discussion 
of a re-spiritualization of the shakuhachi through a reversed import is suggestive. 

By inventing an older indigenous tradition, the existing iemoto system is given stability 
by authoritative scholastic examinations, in combination with a growing interest in the West 
for spiritualism, Zen Buddhism, and the ‘mystical and incomprehensible’ aspects of 
Japanese culture. Most of the late twentieth-century studies (the Writings, relating to 
secondary sources; cf. 1.6.6), both in Japanese and English, then take on a new meaning: an 
intention — in the Poietic Dimension — of preserving a notion of an old, original, unique, and 
unchanging shakuhachi tradition. The Writings become the fundament of interpretation, 
regardless of whether they are supported by the Texts (relating to primary sources; cf. 
1.6.6). 


a Oo Hsu, Jemoto: The Heart of Japan, 1975, 63-68. 
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9.2.2 Transmission 


As mentioned above, in Japan, the possibility of learning and mastering more than one style, 
and receiving acknowledgement of this by two separate teachers, is something that is 
normally not accepted. A minimum requirement would be to receive the consent by the first 
teacher. In Japan I have met people who have been given the consent by their teacher to take 
lessons with another teacher of another style, either within a different lineage, or of a 
different sub-group than the original teacher. I have also met people who have ‘ended’ the 
contract with their iemoto; they have decided to leave the guild. On the other hand, I have 
met only one Japanese who has held two master licenses from two different teachers of 
different styles at the same time. This would be in violation of the normal understanding of 
the conditions under which one enters into a teacher-student relationship: a contract of 
mutual duties and responsibilities. In the case that I experienced the ‘doubling’ created a 
series of apologies and turmoil in the affected community. 

In the strictly hierarchical iemoto system it sometimes happens that a person becomes 
unsuitable to be a member of a guild. Receiving acknowledgement from two different 
teachers would be one plausible reason for exclusion, but there are several cases of less 
obvious transgression. When a person is excluded from a guild it is referred to as ha-mon, a 
‘ripped gate,’ which means that the person is excommunicated, and a notice of this is — to 
my knowledge, normally — sent to the members of the guild. The notices of this kind that I 
have seen have included a paragraph in which it states that the receiver of the notice is also 
liable for excommunication if s/he in any way has musical or social interaction with the 
person who has been excommunicated. 

There have emerged non-Japanese individuals with ‘dual-diplomas,’ i.e., with master 
licenses from two different teachers. I can only assume that this must be by consent of both 
teachers involved. It is, however, interesting because it is an indication of something new in 
the shakuhachi world: it could mean that the notion of ‘tradition’ (stability and continuity) is 
transforming into a concept of modernity (change and novelty), and that the authority of any 
given iemoto can be challenged in new ways. A Japanese who would be interested in 
studying with two different teachers, would probably not ask for a master license. On the 
other hand, if the second teacher is aware that the first teacher has not given his or her 
consent, the student may very well be rejected in order to maintain the social balance 
between the two teachers concerned. I believe that there is yet another possible 
interpretation of the emergence of ‘dual-diploma’ students, which relates to (1) what is 
being transmitted, and (2) the transmitters’ socio-political situation. 

The general idea of the iemoto system is that a student will undergo many years of 
training, in order to achieve some kind of proficiency in the art. To ‘double’ is normally not 
viewed as a possibility. A ‘doubler’ of non-Japanese descent is, perhaps, not regarded as a 
full-fledged member of the tradition, or, that it is impossible for non-Japanese to achieve the 
same level of proficiency as a person of Japanese descent. From the socio-political 
perspective, a teacher with non-Japanese students creates for him- or herself a new foreign 
market. With a student located in a foreign country, it would be possible to gain more 
students. With the declining interest in indigenous music among Japanese people, a new 
foreign market is of course a possible new source of income. It also provides opportunities 
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for tours abroad, which enhances status: to be an ‘exporter’ of an indigenous music culture 
is highly valued, and such activities are often included in the CV of the ‘exporter.’ 


9.2.3. Understanding 


The issue (1) above, what is being transmitted, raises questions of what the transmission of 
tradition implies in terms of content. This question leads to the implications of the process 
of transmission of the (semi-) oral shakuhachi tradition, and the understanding of the 
elements that are being transmitted on behalf of the student/receiver of the tradition. As 
discussed elsewhere, there are different levels of intention in the creation of art, e.g., the 
intentions in the creation during a performance versus the intentions involved in an act of 
transmission. There are, I think, also different levels, or layers rather, of experiential depth, 
i.e., in Nattiez’s Esthesic Dimension. The aesthetic experience of an everyday listener is 
different from the listening conducted by a learner. I will assume that there are different 
layers of Esthesic Processes with a relative difference in depth. 

Paul Ricoeur discusses two levels of understanding a text: it can be explained and it can 
be understood. What Ricoeur refers to when talking about the explanation is a structural 
explanation of the text “in terms of internal relations, its structure.”'° This explanatory part, 
or layer, of an analysis is very close to an analysis of the immanent structure of the Neutral 
Trace. It may be conducted as part of an analysis, regardless of whether the analyst is a 
researcher or a learner of the tradition. I argue that the learner of the tradition is (more or 
less) forced to conduct such a structural analysis, in many cases maybe without conscious 
deliberations, in order to enable the music to make sense on a structural level. Ricoeur refers 
to the lingustic discipline and its structural elements phonemes, morphemes and 
semantemes, and also to Lévi-Strauss’s concept of ‘mythemes.’'”” By analogy, on the basis 
of my findings, I think that there is enough ground to introduce a new term, which I have 
named “musemes.’ I believe that it is possible to define the smaller units that are part of the 
immanent structure of the music, which I have called ‘sound patterns/onkei’ above (Section 
8.3.6), as constituting ‘musemes’ of the music. These units, musemes, can of course be 
analysed into smaller units, such as sound idioms/onku, or even down to the level of a single 
note, but their meaning as structural units, cannot be divided further. If the single tones are 
the general features of any music, the sound idioms/onku — in my definition — constitute the 
idiosyncracies of an individual transmitter, the ‘musemes’ are the sound patterns/onkei that 
make up larger building blocks and usually relate to a style, and finally, we have the 
phrases/kyokusetsu, which carry musical meaning. 

By analogy with Paul Ricouer, who writes about phoneme, morpheme, and semanteme in 
linguistics, Lévi-Strauss compares ordinary language with music and myth, and finds that in 
music there is something he calls ‘tonemes,’ individual tones, which corresponds to 
phonemes, but that there is no similar entity in myths. In myth there are words, which are on 


1059 Baul Ricoeur, “What Is a Text?” 1991, 51. 
100 Thid., 53. 
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a higher level than pure sounds, but at this level there is no corresponding unit in music. To 
list his views:'°°" 


Figure 12: Comparison between language, music, and myth. 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 
Language phonemes morphemes semantemes 
Music tonemes _ phrases 
Myth _ words mythemes 


I believe that in music — and foremost in shakuhachi honkyoku music — we could apply 
the term ‘musemes’ on the second level for music in the table above. Musemes would thus 
approximately correspond to morphemes in language, the words used in the telling of a 
myth, and even if the words in a myth are not selected randomly (there is a structure of 
word order), they may be intoned and pronounced slightly differently with each telling of 
the myth. I believe that the intonation of the words, prolongation of vowels for the sake of 
dramatic effect, etc., are highly individual aspects, and I think it would be possible to argue 
that this level roughly corresponds to, not the tones, but the ‘sound idioms/onkw’ in my 
analysis. We could then change the table above (Figure 12) in the following way: 


Figure 13: Terminology introduced on the level of morphemes. 


Level 1 Level 2a Level 2b Level 3 
Language phonemes =— morphemes semantemes 
Music tonemes sound idioms musemes phrases 
Myth _ intonation words mythemes 


According to Ricoeur, a phoneme is not a physical sound, but rather a function that is 
defined in relation to other phonemes: it is not substance but form, an interplay of 
relationships. In the same way, a mytheme is not a sentence in a myth, but a value that is 
shared by several sentences.'°° The meaning of a myth is not conveyed by the sequence of 
events in the myth, but rather by “bundles of events” within one single myth.'°° My 
understanding of Lévi-Strauss is that the mythemes may also be related to each other in 
different myths in what would then be ‘bundles of relations.’ The same would be true also 
for (shakuhachi) music; the ‘sound idioms/onku,’ the musemes, and the ‘phrases/kyokusetsw’ 
should be regarded as having ‘functions’ with a multiplicity of relations to other sound 
idioms, which in turn are in inter-relationships with other sound idioms, musemes, and 
phrases. Regarding the terms used here as ‘functions’ rather than physical entities, I will 
make a final suggestion of terminology, in order not to confuse these words with any 


1061 Claude Lévi-Strauss, Myth and Meaning, 1980, 45, 51-53. 
1062 Ricoeur, “What Is a Text?”, 1991, 53. 
1983 Lévi-Strauss, Myth and Meaning, 1980, 45. 
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normal usage of similar words: the physical entities, the sounds we hear in various 
combinations, should be differentiated from the function they have in the piece as a whole. 
Thus, we should perceive musemes as possible relations: musemes are defined in relation to 
their functionality. In the same manner, individual expressions (sound idioms) should be 
separated from their functionality in relation to other “sound idioms/onku.’ The ‘sound 
idioms/onku’ are the sounds we hear, but what I will call ‘idiomemes’ describe the 
functionality of these sounds; the phrases are the structural elements we hear when we listen 
to a piece, but what I will call ‘phrasemes’ describe the functionality of these phrases. 


Figure 14: Terminology for functionality of the analyzed entities. 


Level 1 Level2a Level 2b Level 3 

Sounds Idioms Patterns Phrases 

Universal level Individual level Level of a style Melodic level 
Japanese oto (77) onku (#747) onkei (#7 #!) kyokusetsu (ttl fifi) 
Physical entity | sounds sound idioms * sound patterns * phrases * 

(actual tones) (intonation/ornaments) | (tone and ornament) | (musical statement) 
Functionality tonemes idiomemes musemes phrasemes 


The other part of the analytical experience is the ‘reading’ of the music as a text. Ricoeur 
refers to music even in reading a text. He states that “[rJeading is like the execution of a 
musical score: it marks the realization, the enactment, of the semantic possibilities of the 
text.”'° For Ricoeur, the interpretative part of the analysis would be an appropriation of 
self to the musical text. Ricoeur comments that by ‘appropriation’ he understands that “the 
interpretation of a text culminates in the self-interpretation of a subject who thenceforth 
understands himself better, understands himself differently, or simply begins to understand 
himself.”'°° The appropriation is also a ‘concrete reflection’ that for Ricoeur has the 
meaning of a correlative between hermeneutics and reflective philosophy. From my 
discussion of the Poietic and Esthesic Levels, I believe that a rephrasing of Ricoeur in those 
terms would be that Ricoeur’s ‘appropriation’ constitutes the transition from the Esthesic 
Level to the Poietic Level, on behalf of the learner, as discussed in Sections 8.3.4 and 8.3.5. 
I also firmly believe that, whether conscious or not, an understanding of the music on the 
level of idiosyncracies and style-related patterns, ‘idiomemes,’ “‘musemes,’ and ‘phrasemes,’ 
is necessary to achieve a deeper appreciation of the music. 

I will give one short example of how I believe that the elements above could be 
employed in an analysis of the music. Koizumi Fumio analyzed folk songs of Japan in order 
to find a rhythmical pattern. He did not believe that the rhythm in the folk songs had any 
relationship with Western strong and weak beats, but rather that each phrase is dividable in 
three elements: pronunciation, extension, and concluding ornamentation in the form of 
melisma (one syllable is sung while moving between different successive tones). Each 
phrase, concluded Koizumi, would not necessarily have the same time value. The question 
than arises what elements decide the rhythm pattern. Koizumi’s solution was that the 


1064 Ricoeur, “What Is a Text?”, 1991, 58. 
085 Thid., 57. 
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extension of the tone and the melisma are determined by the pronunciation, but that there is 
no need for a uniform time measure. Each phrase determines its own rhythm.'° Even 
though shakuhachi honkyoku is instrumental music, I believe that there are similarities. The 
pattern or patterns that are contained in one phrase — its musemes — relate to the idiomatic 
expression given each tone — the idiomemes. Especially the initial tone, its idiomatic 
expression by an individual performer/transmitter, is crucial to the development of the rest 
of the phrase, both in time and dynamics. The basic pattern is pre-existing, but it is given 
various realizations by and through the idiomemes, which in turn are related to the totality 
of the phrase. Instead of regarding the phrase (or pattern) as a fixed kata, I am convinced 
that this type of structural analysis will give a different understanding of the complexity of 
each single phrase. 


9.3 Possibilities of Further Research 


I believe that the findings of my analysis of music down to the level of sound idioms and 
musemes may be applicable to other ‘traditional’ music forms, not limited to shakuhachi, 
and maybe not even limited to music. The ‘tonemes’ that Lévi-Strauss introduced 
corresponds to tones, sounds — in Japanese oto (7). The next three terms, marked with an 
asterisk in Figure 14 above, follow my definition of the structural elements (physical 
entities) in Section 8.3.6: ‘sound idiom’ (onku 74), ‘sound pattern’ (onkei ##!), and ‘phrase’ 
(kyokusetsu ttifti). There may be larger units, such as themes, figures, etc., and the larger unit 
after kyokusetsu would, assumably, correspond to Tsukitani’s gakku, but I prefer to regard 
these larger units as motifs, or gakuso (2k#!), as in Figure 11 above (Section 8.3.6). I hope 
that this opens up the possibility of critical analyses of phrases in smaller units, without 
disturbing the ideal notion of one breath/one phrase, and also that it makes individual 
variation vis-a-vis a more general style more easily detectable. I also hope that the definition 
of physical entities and their functionality, as in Figure 14 above, will prove fruitful in the 
analysis of (traditional Japanese) music. Besides the ‘pure’ shakuhachi music, i.e., honkyoku, 
I personally find the genre of the Edo-period ensemble music, jiuta-sodkyoku, to be a very 
interesting and promising field of study. The findings in relation to structural elements in 
the music — ‘sounds,’ ‘sound idioms,’ ‘sound patterns,’ and ‘phrases’ — and their 
functionality — ‘tonemes,’ ‘idiomemes,’ ‘musemes,’ and ‘phrasemes’ — is a field where I 
hope to be able to continue my research. Apart from a small number of instrumental pieces, 
the the repertoire of jiuta-sokyoku pieces is vocal, and the relationship between song text 
and musical representation is highly interesting, for example — to use the terminology I have 
introduced above — to investigate how words and musemes, intonation and idiomemes are 
related to each other. 

Yet another interesting field would be to further explore some of the elements inherent in 
the honkyoku repertoire, for example, the notion of “free rhythm.’ Based on my experience 
as a long-time learner, a performer and teacher of the music under study, I am convinced 


1066 Koizumi, Nihon no oto (1977), 1996, 19-21, 330-333. 
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that there is no such thing as ‘free rhythm’ if this is understood as ‘played at will.’ It would 
be exciting to further explore what Koizumi’s above-mentioned remarks on rhythm is 
hinting at, and relate this to my classification above in Figure 14. I hope that these concepts 
can prove fruitful not only in an analysis of music with roots in pre-Meiji-period Japan, but 
also in an investigation of, for example, Japanese popular music, to see whether the 
concepts are applicable to other music forms, or art forms, as well. 

The findings in relation to the historical authenticity and the invention of tradition, 
especially the ease with which a tradition is invented, imply several aspects that may need 
more thorough investigation, not only within the shakuhachi tradition, but also within other 
‘traditional’ art forms with a long history. As mentioned in Chapter 1, ‘traditional’ has a 
wide field of denotations in Japan. There are many ‘traditional’ arts, and by adding 
‘traditional’ some uniquely Japanese feature is often implied. With the strong influx of 
Western music during the early days of the Meiji period, and the gradual turnover to 
Western music in the mandatory education curriculum, the view of performers of 
Edo-period music in the 1920s oriented itself towards a re-evaluation of the indigenous 
music culture. In 1921, a magazine called Sankyoku was established, 1067 with the 
shakuhachi performer Fujita Shun’ichi, better known under his shakuhachi name Fujita 
Reird, as one of the central figures. In the first issue, a colleague of Fujita, the sangen 
musician Nakajima Toshiyuki, writes about the value of sankyoku as a music culture. He 
comments on the influence of Western culture on the Japanese society and its people. 


In the past, during the close to fifty year long Meiji period, all kinds of things drowned in 
the Western culture, and it feels as if we still haven’t had enough days to assimilate to it. 
People all over the country have been busy running about trying to accommodate to the 
trend of foreign thought, neglecting the treasures in our own house. In this treasure house 
many things have been put in, things that have always been caressed and believed in by 
our ancestors, things that express their ideas and sentiments, their taste and customs. Of 
course, our own music [hdgaku] is one of them, and here I would like to bring out and 
introduce jiuta, or sankyoku as it also is called. es 


The tension between ‘Western’ and ‘non-Western’ that seems to be the ground for this 
statement must have called for some dichotomy, and we find the term hdgaku, denoting 
‘(our) national music,’ i.e., the indigenous music in contrast to other music, e.g., Western 
music, yOgaku, or otherwise implicitly stated ethnic music, e.g., traditional Chinese music, 
modern Chinese music, and the like. LS? 

The idea of a Westernized music culture, as expressed by Nakajima above, still echoes in 
Japan. One of the pioneers in teaching ‘traditional’ Japanese music in the mandatory school 
education is Chihara Yoshio, whose endeavors are related by the ethnomusicologist Joanna 
T. Pecore. In an interview with Pecore, Chihara is reported to have said that the Japanese 
people of today are only Japanese “from the neck down,” and that they live their lives as 


106 


7 The word sankyoku (=H) refers to the practice of playing with three instruments: koto (4), shamisen (="K#x), 
and shakuhachi (or the kokyi, iif). Fujita Shunichi (Reird) (FH 2— GiB), 1883-1974). 

1068 Nakashima Toshiyuki, “Sankyoku no kachi wa izure ni ariya?” 1921, 11. GHI2AMIC EA kT SIAMESE 
DAY, WOKOD SAL ICU L LO BHWIC AMIE S SS ODIRBHOKOCHS, GUBEISSPRI HD WSBEC FER LC IR DSA O FE IE 
SAM L CH OKD CHS. WO SEEN SERGE JAP FRR, EP UA DHE LHS ic BME S PUM S Ae} OA”DIRINE VIS 
UCHEDCHS, Hii SHKO-OCHSAB, WiSRiCHUTK, HB SMe SS ONY WL CHAAR Le, ). 

106? hégaku (F838); yogaku (F248); traditional Chinese music (‘PEI faii7738); modern Chinese music (HEI O BUNS). 
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Japanese, “but their thinking patterns have been invaded by Western logic and cultural 
values.”'””° Any culture that is in contact with different value systems is apt to change, and 
the notion of the Japanese people being ‘divided in two’ is somewhat curios: even if we 
regard it as an invasion of Western ideas, it is not a forced invasion but rather a ‘wished-for’ 
invasion. However, for whatever reason, I think that we now see a renaissance of 
pre-Meiji-period art forms in Japan, both as performing art and as a subject of academic 
study, which is qualitatively different than the renaissance during the nationalistic fever in 
the early Showa period, and different from the building of a national identity during the 
Meiji period. 

As should be apparent from the present study, I find the word ‘traditional’ to be too 
value-laden, implying notions of something that is connected to a more true ‘origin,’ or 
being more ‘authentic.’ In some cases I believe that the words ‘tradition’ or ‘traditional’ are 
used intentionally, to evoke such connotations. This said, there are several areas to be 
further explored and enjoyed within the fabulous and aesthetically stimulating ‘traditional’ 
arts that exist in Japan. To avoid the confusion to which a notion of essential values may 
give rise, it might be advisable to refer to these art forms as those that are performed in 
alignment with what we believe to be ‘pre-Meiji-period practices.’ 


107 Joanna T. Pecore “Bridging Contexts, Transforming Music,” 2000, 130. (The interview took place in 1993). 
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(http://www.tsurezuregusa.com/, April 2008.) 
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Zeami Motokiyo (tb apaci, 1363-1443). Fushikaden (1400/1402) Jsl#7ét& (Teachings on 
Style and the Flower). Kakyo (1424) 7&i (A Mirror Held to the Flower). Sandé (1423) = 
i4 (The Three Elements in Composing a Play). In Karon-shi nogakuron-shu titi + He 38 
if€ (Collection of Treatises on Poetry and NO), in Hisamatsu Senichi (Ats¥—) and 
Nishio Minoru (?4/2#), eds., Nihon koten bungaku taikei 65 HAVGIRXEAR (Collected 
Classical Japanese Literature). 1961. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1973. 


Zeami Motoyoshi (tit bia708e). Sarugaku Dangi (1430) #38%#8 (An Account of Zeami’s 
Reflections on Art). In Karon-shii nogakuron-shu aii + HESS (Collection of 
Treatises on Poetry and NO), in Hisamatsu Senichi (A #s¥—) and Nishio Minoru (# 
eds., Nihon koten bungaku taikei 65 AAI AKA (Collected Classical Japanese 
Literature). 1961. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1973. 


qt 


rei), 


Zhang Ji (eighth century; J. Cho Kei, #i#k). “Feng qiao ye bo” (J. “Fikyo Ya-haku’”) jig 
(A Night in My Boat at Feng qiao). 
http://www.kangin.or.jp/what_kanshi/kanshi_AO5_3.html, September 2011. 
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Chen Xiahua, ed. Gudai hanyu cidian {XB iask (Dictionary of Ancient Chinese). Beijing: 
Shangye yinshuguan chuban, 1998. 


Hirano Kenji CE #i##%), Kamisango Yoko (24+), Gamo Satoaki (i248I4), eds. Nihon 
ongaku daijiten AAA A (Encyclopaedia of Japanese Music). Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1988. 


Hui Yu, ed. Xin shiji hanying da cidian #tt223X#A ig & (A New Century Chinese-English 
Dictionary), Beijing: Foreign Language Teaching and Research Press, 2004. 


Kikkawa Eishi (#7)1[3¢42) (1909-2006), ed. Hogaku hyakka-jiten — Gagaku kara minyo made 
FRIST Bh REIL HEA > S Baik KC (Encyclopaedia of National Music: From Court Music to 
Folk Music), Tokyo: Ongaku no Tomosha, 1984. 


Matsumura, Akira (#4#H5), ed. Sanseid6 Daijirin =4%# Kk (The Sanseido Japanese 
Dictionary), Tokyo: Sanseido, 1988. 


Morohashi Tetsuji (i#ifit<) (1883-1982), ed. Taishikan shoten Daikanwa-jiten KEM AlEX 
weani¥42 (Taishukan Shoten Comprehensive Chinese-Japanese Dictionary). 1957. Tokyo: 
Taishukan Shoten, revised edition 1984, 3 printing 1986. 


Nakamura Hajime (H#I7t), ed. Shin Bukkyo-jiten # + th#c&3% (The New Buddhist 
Dictionary). 1962. Tokyo: Seishin Shobo, 1987. 


Nelson, Andrew N. The Original Modern Reader’s Japanese-English Character Dictionary. 
1962. Tokyo: Tuttle Publishing Co., Classic Edition 1995. 
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Ono Susumu (A#¥#), Satake Akihiro (fe (THK), Maeda, Kingoro (aif #28), eds. Iwanami 
Kogo-jiten, 4% hes (Iwanami Dictionary of Classical Japanese). 1974. Tokyo: 
Iwanami, 1992. 


(Shogakukan) Nihon Dai-jiten kanko-kai (KH AAMLTITZ) (The Japan Dictionary 
Publication Association), ed. Shogakukan Nihon Kokugo Daijiten “ff AA ARE 
(Shogakukan’s Japanese Dictionary, Vols. 1-20). Tokyo: Shogakukan, 1972-1976. 


Online Sources Lexica 
Encyclopedia Britannica, http://www.britannica.com/ 


JapanKnowledge at http://www.jkn21.com.resources.asiaportal.info/ 

¢ Shogakukan Nihon kokugo daijiten “Ai H ABS AGL (Japanese Dictionary) 

¢ Shogakukan Nihon daihyakka-zensho Nipponica /}\“#-fif HAA B44 (Encyclopedia) 
* Jinmei dai-jiten 4 Ki¥3k (Name Dictionary) 

¢ Japan Encyclopedia, English Language Resource 


Merriam-Webster at http://www.merriam-webster.com/ 
Oxford English Dictionary at http://www.oed.com/ 
Oxford Music Online at http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com/ 


Yahoo Hyakka-jiten Online Dictionary at http://dic.yahoo.co.jp/ 


Other Major Online Sources 
British Museum. http://www. britishmuseum.org/research/search_the_collection_database/ 
Chikuho-ryi Official Homepage. http://www.chikuhoryu.jp/. 


The Chinese Text Project. http://ctext.org/. Designed, edited, and maintained by Donald 
Sturgeon, University of Hong Kong, © 2006-2010. 


The Diet Library, Kindai Digital Library (#ZHIAM 28). http://kindai.ndl.go.jp/. 


The Japanese Text Initiative. Sponsored by The Univ. of Virginia Library Electronic Text 
Center and Univ. of Pittsburgh East Asian Library: http://etext.lib.virginia.edu/japanese/. 


Kagoshima Prefecture. 
http://www. pref. kagoshima.jp/ab 10/kyoiku-bunka/bunka/museum/shichoson/kagoshima/ten 
puku.html. 


Kano Collection Image Database (#8 scm 7— ¥ ~— X%). Tohoku University Library (384k 
AAEM EH), http://dbr.library.tohoku.ac.jp/. 


National Museum of Japanese History. 
http://www.rekihaku.ac.jp/gallery/rakutyuu/base+ 1 6/1342.html. 


The Suntory Museum of Art. http://suntory.jp/SMA/. 
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Tenpuku Dok6o-kai (Kiel), NPO. http://www.shimadzu-yoshihiro.or.jp/tenpuku.html. 
The University Art Museum of Tokyo University of the Arts. http://db.am.geidai.ac.jp/. 
Tozan-ryti Gakkai Official Homepage. http://tozanryu.com/. 


The Yonezawa City Uesugi Museum. http://www.denkoku-no-mori.yonezawa.yamagata.jp/. 


Musical Notation 


Miura Kindo (=ii2#, 1875-1940). Kinko-ryti shakuhachi honkyoku gakufu: kenkon # i ¥ft 
R/VAHHAS «ZAHN (Musical Score for Kinko-ryi Shakuhachi Honkyoku: Volume | and 2). 
1928-29. Tokyo: Chikumeisha, 1971. 


Recorded Music 


Yamaguchi Goro (UO 78), 1933-99). “Hi-fu-mi Hachi-gaeshi no Shirabe” (—== #44), in 
Yamaguchi Goro, kinko-ryu shakuhachi honkyoku shinan WARES. 253 R/ AH 
(Yamaguchi Goro, Manual of Kinko-ryti' Shakuhachi Honkyoku), CD set, Video, and 
musical notation. Tokyo: Victor, 1991. 

. “Shizu no Kyoku” (EI dh), “Yoshiya Reibo” (#4 ¥8#3£), “Uchi-kae Kyorei” (41 

eS), “Namima Reibo” (#fi#m), “Sanya Sugagaki” (={#7#48), in Ningen-kokuho 

Yamaguchi Goro, shakuhachi no shinzui: shakuhachi honkyoku AMARA EB Rati 

R/\Ath (Living National Treasure Yamaguchi Goro, The Essence of Shakuhachi: 

Shakuhachi Honkyoku), CD set. Tokyo: Victor, 1999. 
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Aoki Reibo I, 248. 
—— Reibo II, 218, 245-46, 248, 255. 


Araki Kodo II (Chikuo), 241, 245, 248, 256. 
—— Kodo Hl, 248. 

— Kodo IV, 248. 

—— Kodo V (Chikuo II), 245-46, 248. 
— Kodo VI, 248. 


bakufu (see central authorities). 

Ben-Amos, Ben, 25—26, 42-44, 46-49, 54. 
Blasdel, Christopher Yohmei, 74, 78, 99, 102, 172, 
193, 200, 217-18, 225, 256, 259, 264, 268. 

Blyth, R. H., 74, 141. 

bon-ji, 109, 155-156, 172, 177, 184. (See also 
boro, boron-ji, kan-ji). 


boro (boro-boro), 24, 135, 144, 146-48, 150-52, 
154-79, 181-84, 186-87, 195, 205, 207-15, 
217-18, 222-23, 230-31, 278-79. (See also boro, 
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Boro-boro no soshi, 147, 156, 160-61, 168-71, 
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“Boro no te-ch6” (see “Kaidd honsoku’”). 


boron-ji, 109, 155-56, 172, 177, 184. (See also 
boro, bon-ji, kan-ji). 
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115-16, 119-21, 123, 125, 129-30, 148, 152, 212, 
228, 230, 235. 


Chikuho-ryi, 77, 236, 240, 256. 
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243, 247, 255-56, 260-63, 265, 274, 277-79. 
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dengaku, 45, 52, 74, 142-45, 168, 203-04. 

doka, 74, 144, 219. 

dynamic hearsay, 50, 103, 131, 135, 144, 150-52. 


Ellingson, Ter, 252, 260, 263, 265-66, 270. 
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250, 254-55, 258, 260-65, 270-71, 274, 278, 284. 
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etic, 40, 61. 


event (theory), 46-49, 53-55, 232, 243, 248, 254, 
260-61, 263, 268-69, 274. 
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Fuke: 
monks, 155, 186, 202, 204, 216, 223, 229, 240. 
(See also komus6). 


historical person, 15, 21, 58, 74, 76-77, 102, 
104, 106-7, 112, 130, 136, 139-41, 146, 
149-52, 202, 204—25, 208, 213-14, 216-17, 
219, 221-24, 230-31. 
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sect, 21-23, 45, 58, 72-73, 76-77, 79, 92, 96, 
98-99, 102-4, 111-16, 121-22, 124—25, 128, 
130, 135, 149, 161, 171-72, 186, 208, 213, 
224, 233, 235, 241-42, 274, 280. 
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fuke shakuhachi (instrument), 83, 85, 92-93, 95, 
99, 102, 127, 141, 213, 217, 240, 243. 


Fukuda Rando, 246. 


gagaku, 21, 24, 28-29, 45, 52, 72, 74, 83, 86-89, 
96-98, 135, 142-43, 168, 218-19, 226-28, 234, 
239, 250. 


gagaku shakuhachi (instrument), 72, 83, 85-87, 
89-91, 93, 143. 


gaikyoku, 21—22, 98, 126, 234, 236, 238-39, 
241-42, 260, 276. (See also sankyoku). 
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Genji monogatari, 30, 45, 96-97, 143. 


Georges, Robert A., 46-48, 53-55, 232, 243, 248, 
254, 260, 263. 


Hayashi Razan (Doshun), 73-74, 82, 135, 146-49, 
151, 161, 176-77, 184, 211-15, 217, 222, 230. 
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Higuchi Taizan (Taizan-ha), 236, 240, 244-45, 
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Hisamatsu Fiy6, 73, 84, 129, 234, 237-38, 242, 
244, 247, 256. 
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89, 91-95, 109, 121, 126, 143, 146, 159, 168, 203, 
213, 218-20, 222, 229. 


Hobsbawm, Eric, 37-39, 43-44, 53, 254, 279-80. 
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69-70, 78-79, 98, 126, 130, 235-46, 249, 251, 
256, 268, 273-75, 277-78, 283, 285. 


honsoku, 106, 121, 124-25, 127-30, 150. 


Hosaka Hirooki, 143, 184, 203-4, 208, 215-17, 
230. 


hotchiku, 225. 


Hott Kokushi (including Gakushin, Kakushin), 
76-77, 92, 104-5, 109-11, 126, 149, 152, 205, 
213, 230-32. 


Hsu, Francis L. K., 49, 271, 275, 280. 
Hyakunin isshu, 165. 
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Ichigetsu-ji (temple), 114-16, 118, 125, 129, 149, 
233, 239. 


Ichiros6, 222-23. 

idiomeme, 284-85. 

Tei Michiko, 169-71, 174-75. 

Ikkyi Sojun, 58, 74, 91, 93, 112, 135-41, 143-44, 
146, 151, 162, 205, 208, 210-11, 216, 219-24, 
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invented tradition, 37-38, 43, 103, 111, 131, 187, 
231, 279. 
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148-49, 151, 211, 216, 236. 


Jjiuta-sokyoku, 21, 30, 34, 72, 75, 239-40, 285. 
(See also koto, shamisen, and sankyoku). 


Jin Nyod6, 238, 245. 


“Kaido honsoku,” 124, 149-50, 151-52, 211, 213, 
217, 237, 274. 
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Kamisango Yuko, 58, 73-74, 76-77, 79, 82-83, 
87-91, 93-95, 97-98, 102, 104, 110-11, 113, 
124-25, 130, 143-44, 172-73, 193, 195, 198, 
200-1, 214, 217-20, 222, 225, 228, 233-36, 240, 
244-45, 247, 274, 280. 


kan-ji, 109, 155-156, 172, 177, 184. (See also 
boro, bon-ji, boron-ji). 


kata, 24, 51, 56-58, 71, 135, 232, 248-55, 263, 
273, 276-78, 285. 


Kawase Junsuke I, 75, 238, 248, 256. 
—— Junsuke III, 245-46, 256. 


“Keicho okite-gaki,” 58, 73, 76, 113-19, 121-123, 
128-30, 149-50, 213, 237-38, 280. 


Kikkawa Eishi, 26, 28, 57, 72, 89, 224, 239, 
248-51, 253-55. 


Kinko-techo, 73, 116, 119-20, 172, 233-34, 244, 
259. 


Kinko-ryt, 22-23, 43, 59, 69-70, 73, 75-76, 79, 
124-25, 218, 232-40, 242-47, 250-51, 253, 
256-57, 260, 262, 268, 273, 275. 


Kinko-ryti shakuhachi shikan, 56, 58, 77, 88, 98, 
103-4, 107, 109, 111-12, 119, 124, 126-27, 
149-50, 160-61, 171, 183, 198-99, 212, 219, 
221-23, 226-29, 238, 243. (See also Nakatsuka 
Chikuzen). 


Kitamura Intei (see Kiyishoran). 


Kiyushoran, 75, 95, 161, 170-71, 176-79, 183-84, 
195-96, 202, 208. 


Kodo I (see Toyoda); other Kodo (see Araki). 
Kokin waka-shu, 166-67. 

Koma no Asakuzu (see Zoku Kydkun-sh6). 
Koma no Chikazane (see Kyokun-sh6). 


komos6, 24, 80, 92-93, 95-96, 110, 113, 127, 135, 
138-39, 144, 146-52, 154-157, 160-62, 169, 
172-73, 176-77, 183-84, 186-97, 199-219, 
222-23, 230-31, 278. 


komus6, 21, 23-24, 34, 57-58, 69-70, 73-74, 
76-80, 85, 91-93, 95, 98-99, 102-4, 106, 108-30, 
135-36, 138, 141-44, 146, 148-52, 154-55, 157, 
161-62, 168-69, 172-73, 175-77, 184, 186-87, 
200-5, 208-11, 213-19, 221-25, 230-40, 242-44, 
246-47, 274, 278. 


komuso6 temples (see also Ichigetsu-ji, Mydan-ji, 
and Reih6-ji), 58, 112, 118, 120, 230, 233, 236. 


Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi, 141, 162, 
169-170, 173-175, 179, 187, 198, 201-202, 223. 
(See also Takeda Ky6son). 


koto (instrument), 29, 45, 72, 75, 99, 126, 238-40, 
286. (See also jiuta-sokyoku). 


Kristeller, Paul Oskar, 40-41. 


Kurihara Kota, 75-80, 93, 102, 106, 119, 152, 182, 
195, 198, 201-2, 213, 229, 242, 280. (See also 
Shakuhachi shikan). 


Kurosawa Kinko I, 73, 116, 124-25, 233, 244, 

248, 253, 256, 262. 

Kinko II, 125, 233, 244, 256, 262. 

—— Kinko IIL, 73, 116, 125. 233-34, 237, 244, 
256, 259, 262. (See also Kinko-tech6). 

—— Kinko IV, 73, 244. 


Kyokun-sho, 74, 83, 86, 142, 227-28. 


kyokusetsu (see phrase). 


“Kyotaku denki,” 73, 76-77, 102-6, 109-11, 119, 
139, 223. 


Kyotaku denki kokuji-kai, 52, 72-73, 76, 78, 92, 
102-9, 119, 123-24, 129-30, 171, 213. 


Kyoun-shi, 136, 139-40. (See also Ikkyi). 


Lee, Riley K., 56-57, 79, 86, 90, 130, 195, 200, 
214-15, 227-28, 233, 236-37, 245-46, 256, 
258-59. 


Linder, Gunnar, 22, 260, 272, 276. 
Lu Cai (J. Rosai), 15, 82-83, 86, 88, 213, 227. 
Man’ yo-shii, 165-67, 172. 


Memorandum of 1677, 73, 111-13, 120, 123-24, 
126, 151, 


Mikami Sanji, 76-79, 102, 114-15, 117, 120, 
122-23, 152, 280. 


Miura Kindo, 70, 234-35, 238, 248, 256. 
Mizuno Komei, 260. 

Molino, Jean, 57, 60, 65-68, 268. 

morpheme, 282-83. 

mora (morae), xv, xvi, 157, 162, 190, 204, 219. 


Morinaga, Maki Isaka, 49-50, 103, 131-33, 135, 
152, 230, 263, 279. 


Muji Ichien (see Shaseki-shi). 
museme, 282-85. 


Myoan-ji (temple), 23, 110, 124—25, 127, 129, 
149, 225, 233, 236, 238-39, 243, 245. 


Myoan Kyokai, 22—23, 124, 225, 236. 
Myo6an-ryi (style), 23, 124, 236, 244-46, 273. 
My6e Shonin (see Boro-boro no soshi). 


mytheme, 282-83. 


Nakamura Sdsan, 72, 104, 108, 126, 213. (See 
also Shichiku shoshin-shi). 


Nakatsuka Chikuzen, 56, 76-79, 93, 102, 104, 
106, 110-11, 113, 151-52, 182, 184, 195, 211, 
213, 217, 220, 241-42, 244, 280. (See also 
Kinko-ryi shakuhachi shikan). 


Nattiez, Jean-Jacques, 51, 57, 60-70, 210-12, 215, 
248, 263, 278, 282. 


neutral (dimension, level, trace), 47, 51-52, 57, 60, 
62, 65-67, 70-71, 210-12, 215, 219, 225, 263, 
269, 275, 278-79, 282. 


Nishiyama Matsunosuke, 46, 49-51, 53, 56-57, 
59, 79, 103, 114, 125-28, 234-35, 243, 248-49, 
251-55, 259-60, 263, 273-74, 276, 278. 


No, 21, 26, 29, 45, 50, 52, 127, 131-132, 134-35, 
142-43, 145, 203, 234, 250-51, 263. 


oboe-gaki of 1677 (see Memorandum of 1677). 
onkei (see phrase). 


onku (see phrase). 


Peirce, Charles Sanders, 60, 64. 
performance-type (see enactments). 


phoneme, 282-83. 
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musical phrase and kyokusetsu, 22, 233, 235, 
249-50, 257-58, 267, 271-72, 275, 282-85. 
sound phrase (Tsukitani’s onkei and onku), 
250-51, 255, 271-72, 275, 277-79. 
onkei/sound pattern (author’s definition), 
257, 272-73, 277, 284-85. 
onku/sound idiom (author’s definition), 
272-73, 277-78, 282-85. 


phraseme, 284-85. 


poietic (dimension, level, process), 22, 24, 47, 57, 
60-62, 65-68, 70-71, 151-52, 210, 212-13, 
215-18, 223, 225, 228-29, 248, 255, 261, 263-64, 
269-70, 274, 278, 280, 284. 


Rakuchia rakugai-zu bydbu, 80, 205-06. 
rankyoku, 98-99, 126, 239. 


Reih6-ji (temple), 78, 80, 115-16, 118-19, 125, 
129, 148-49, 233, 239. 


Ricoeur, Paul, 282-84. 
Roan, 58, 112, 222-23. 
Rosai (see Lu Cai). 


sangaku: genre, 45; Buddhist training, 174. 


Sanjiini-ban Shokunin uta-awase (also 32-ban), 
80, 93, 95-96, 144, 147, 150, 157-58, 160, 162, 
169, 187-90, 192, 195, 198-202, 204-9, 211-12, 
214-16, 218, 223. 

Sankyoku (magazine), 77, 184, 286. 


sankyoku (performance style and genre), 34, 
239-40, 286. (See also jiuta-sokyoku and 
gaikyoku). 


sarugaku (genre), 45, 52, 142, 145, 203-4. 
Saussure, Ferdinand de, 63-64. 
semanteme, 282-83. 


Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi, 58, 70, 78, 
109, 112, 125, 127-28, 173, 175, 198, 208, 
233-34, 236-38, 242, 244-45, 247, 250, 255-56, 
266, 272. (See also Tsukitani Tsuneko). 


Shakuhachi no rekishi, 74, 78, 83, 90, 112, 
115-18, 120, 125, 128-29, 149, 161-62, 175-179, 
187, 198-99, 201, 204, 213-14, 222-223. (See 
also Ueno Katami). 


shamisen/sangen (instrument), 21, 29, 45, 72, 75, 
99, 126, 238-40, 286. (See also jiuta-sokyoku), 


Shaseki-shii, 28, 161, 177-84, 212. 
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Shichijitichi-ban Shokunin uta-awase (also 
32-ban), 80, 95, 144, 154-62, 167-69, 171-72, 
176-77, 186-87, 189, 195, 205-6, 209, 211-12, 
215, 218. 


Shichiku shoshin-shi, 84, 91-92, 94-95, 104, 109, 
126, 209, 213, 238. 


Shils, Edward, 25-26, 36-37, 39-40. 
(My6an) Shinpo-ryi, 240, 245. 


Shotoku Taishi, 15, 53, 87, 98, 142-43, 210, 
218-19, 224-31. 


sound idioms (see phrases: onku). 
sound patterns (see phrases: onkei). 


stanza, xvi, 107, 139-40, 145, 157, 162-67, 
190-91, 195-96, 219-221. 


Stecker, Robert, 261. 
sui-zen, 77-78, 225. 


Taigen-shd, 45, 74, 86, 89, 91, 93, 97-98, 135, 
142-45, 150, 168, 219, 226, 228. (See also 
Toyohara Sumiaki). 


Takeda Kyoson, 93, 177, 200, 204, 208. (See also 
Komuso: Sei to zoku no igydsha-tachi) 


tanka, xvi, 157, 162, 189-90, 192, 194-96, 219, 
263. 


tenpuku (instrument), 85-86, 90-91, 93. 
toneme, 282-285. 

Towazu-gatari, 155-156, 175. 

Toyoda Kodo I, 234. 

Toyohara Atsuaki, 143. 

Toyohara Kazuaki, 143. 


Toyohara Sumiaki, 74, 98, 142-43, 203, 226, 228. 
(See also Taigen-sh6). 


Tozan-ryi, 23, 34, 39, 79, 116, 236. 


tripartition, 57, 60-61, 65, 67-68, 210-212, 215, 
261-63, 278. 


Tsuge Gen’ichi, 73, 76, 99, 103-4, 106, 108, 110, 
119. 


Tsukitani Tsuneko 57, 76, 78-79, 182, 200, 219, 
249, 253-54, 271, 275, 277-78, 280, 285. (See 
also Shakuhachi koten honkyoku no kenkyi). 


Tsurezure-gusa, 73, 98, 109, 135, 144, 146-48, 


151, 155-56, 160-61, 168-69, 171-72, 174, 
176-78, 182, 184, 205, 212-13, 215, 217-18, 230. 


Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi, 74, 144, 146-49, 151, 
177, 184, 211-14, 217, 230. (See also Hayashi 
Razan). 


Ueda-ryi, 23, 39, 236. 


Ueno Katami, 78-79, 93, 173, 182, 200, 215, 280. 
(See also Shakuhachi no rekishi). 


uma-hijiri (muma-hijiri), 156, 160-65, 167-69, 
176, 207, 212. (See also boro, etc.). 


waka, 144, 157, 219, 228. 


Yamada Nyod6, 234, 247. 


Yamaguchi Gord, 59, 69-70, 79, 99, 235, 245-48, 
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Abstract: Acoustical differences between normal and cross fingerings of the shakuhachi with five 
tone holes are investigated on the basis of the pressure standing wave along the bore and the input 
admittance. Cross fingerings in the shakuhachi often yield pitch sharpening in the second register, 
which is contrary to our conventional understanding of pitch flattening by cross fingerings and is called 
intonation anomaly. It is essential to identify and discriminate the input admittance spectra between 
the upper and lower bores on the basis of the standing-wave patterns. Spectrum (or mode) switching 
between both types of bores is a clue to the cause of the intonation anomaly. This is illustrated by 
considering stepwise shifts of tone holes while keeping the hole-to-hole distances fixed and by 
comparing the resulting switches in input admittance spectra. When spectrum switching occurs, 
docking of the upper and lower bores makes up a higher resonance mode throughout the whole bore 
and then leads to the intonation anomaly. This spectrum switching on the cross fingering is generalized 
as the diabatic transition (the Landau—Zener effect) in physics. 


©2015 The Acoustical Society of Japan 


Keywords: Cross fingering, Intonation anomaly, Spectrum switching, Diabatic transition 


PACS number: 43.75.Qr, 43.75.Ef, 43.20.Ks 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Cross fingerings in woodwind instruments are very 
significant in musical expressions created by instrument 
players [1]. Tonal pitch, volume, and timbre are appreci- 
ably changed by cross (or fork) fingerings from those given 
by normal fingerings made of a lattice of open tone holes. 
However, as modern Western instruments have many tone 
holes (whose numbers in the modern clarinet, oboe, and 
flute are 24, 23, and 13, respectively), the attraction of 
cross fingerings is beginning to be lost. As a result, good 
opportunities to explore the acoustics of cross fingerings 
in woodwind instruments have unfortunately almost been 
missed. Our conventional understanding of the acoustics of 
cross fingerings is based on Benade’s and Nederveen’s 
textbooks [2,3] and on the work of Wolfe and Smith [4]. 

On the other hand, the Japanese longitudinal bamboo 
flute, shakuhachi, has only five tone holes (four on the front 
and one on the back). This means a decisive importance of 
cross fingerings in the playing of the shakuhachi. See 
Ref. [5] for a concise explanation of this instrument. When 
tone holes are successively opened from the bottom, D—F— 
G-A-C-D tones are emitted from a shakuhachi one shaku 


*e-mail: shig@design.kyushu-u.ac.jp 
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and eight sun (about 54cm) long. Cross fingerings are used 
for A>, B®, etc. 

A Japanese physicist, Torahiko Terada (1878-1935), 
first carried out an accurate measurement of the intonation 
of the shakuhachi [6]. He carefully measured pitch 
frequencies in the first and second registers for 32 
fingerings, and directed attention to the octave balance. If 
his intonation table is extensively examined, it is known 
that there are many cases where cross fingerings cause 
pitch sharpening instead of pitch flattening. Unfortunately, 
his shakuhachi research ended with the measurement. The 
pitch sharpening due to cross fingerings is the reverse of 
our conventional understanding above [2-4]. Therefore, it 
may be called an intonation anomaly in the present paper. 

Nederveen [3] briefly considered this pitch sharpening 
due to cross fingering in the second register on an old- 
model flute for A*; with the fingering (eeceee), in which 
three holes were closed below the one opened for sounding 
the As. He also mentioned that a similar phenomenon 
could be observed on a modern Boehm flute. However, 
such a phenomenon in modern flutes has never been treated 
in scientific publications [5]. He explained this intonation 
anomaly by calculating the input admittance of a model 
tube (see Fig. A6.3 in Ref. [3]). Another familiar example 
of the intonation anomaly is D*¢ on an alto recorder, which 
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Fingerings with Fingerings with 


open 3rd tone hole 


open Sth tone hole 
C D E G 


Fig. 1 Fingerings A to G of the shakuhachi treated in 
this paper. 


is played with the cross fingering (Geeceeec) in the second 
register (symbol ¢ indicates the thumb hole that is slightly 
opened). 

The aim of this study is to explore the mechanism of 
how the intonation anomaly occurs or does not occur upon 
cross fingering in the shakuhachi. An experimental ap- 
proach of measuring the internal standing-wave patterns 
along the bore is introduced. However, prior to that 
measurement, the situations where the intonation anomaly 
occurs should be first described by measuring the blown 
frequencies, as presented in Sect. 2. Our measurement of 
the pressure standing waves is described in Sect. 3. Next, 
numerical calculations of the input admittance and the 
standing-wave patterns are given in Sect. 4 to confirm the 
experimental results. Moreover, the dependence of the 
intonation anomaly on the tone-hole position is briefly 
discussed in Sect. 5. Finally, the conclusions are given in 
Sect. 6. 


2. INTONATION ANOMALIES APPEARING 
AT FREQUENCIES PLAYED 


Fingerings A, B, and C, where the top open hole is the 
third, and fingerings D, E, F, and G, where the top open 
hole is the fifth, are considered (see Fig. 1). Fingerings A, 
B, and C are called Chi, Wu/3, and Wu3 in Japanese 
notation, respectively. Also, fingerings D, E, F, and G are 
called Ha, Ha4, Ha245, and Ha5, respectively. Note that 
the third and fifth tone holes are almost in symmetrical 
positions about the bore middle. The length from the 
embouchure to the fifth hole is mostly the same as that 
from the bore bottom to the third hole (about 22cm when 
the total bore length is about 54cm). Therefore, the upper 
bore (from the embouchure to the third hole) in fingering C 
has the same length (about 32 cm) as the lower bore (from 
the bore bottom to the fifth hole) in fingering G. Also, 
fingerings B and F are opposite each other in terms of open 
and closed tone holes. 


Table 1 Playing frequencies of fingerings A to G. The 
underlined frequencies denote intonation anomalies. 


Fingering Resonance mode (Register) 
ae Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
A (Chi) 444 Hz 898 Hz 1,322 Hz 1,903 Hz 
(Ag) (As) (Eo) (A*s) 
B (Wul3) 433 Hz 853 Hz 1,475 Hz 1,856 Hz 
(AP4) (A®s) (G6) (A*s) 
C (Wu3) 426 Hz 920 Hz 1,273 Hz 1,834 Hz 
(AP4) (A*s) (E°6) (A*e) 
1,472 Hz 
(G6) 
D (Aa) 587 Hz 1,170 Hz — _ 
(Ds) (Do) (Ao) 
E (Ha4) 569 Hz 1,318 Hz 1,928 Hz — 
(D?s) (Es) (Be) 
F (Ha245) 591 Hz 1,244 Hz 1,852 Hz — 
(Ds) (D*s) (A*6) 
G (Ha5) 600 Hz 1,207 Hz 1,828 Hz — 
(Ds) (Do) (A*6) 


The shakuhachi used for measurement in a Japanese- 
style room (at about 23°C) was manufactured by one of the 
master makers, Ranpo Yokoyama (1911-1988), and was 
played by the first author. The tonal pitch is usually 
adjusted by changing the angle between the player’s head 
and the instrument. However, such pitch adjustment was 
not used and normal angle was kept in our measurement. 

Long tones of a note were played about 10 times and 
recorded with a linear PCM recorder (Sony PCM-DS50). 
Stable waveforms with a duration of about 1s were 
analyzed with FFT software, and the most frequently 
appearing frequency was selected as the playing frequency. 
Table 1 summarizes the measured playing frequencies 
when the fingerings shown in Fig. | were used. The 
underlined frequencies denote the intonation anomaly due 
to cross fingerings. 

The intonation anomaly was observed in the third 
register as well as in the second register when cross 
fingering C was used. However, at the same time, fingering 
C gave a flat third register tone (E°s) and the intonation 
anomaly yielded G°, instead of E*¢. Cross fingering B gave 
the intonation anomaly in the third register, while it gave 
normal pitch lowering in the second register. The result 
on the first register of fingerings A, B, and C well reflected 
the conventional understanding of cross fingerings. In the 
fourth register, normal fingering A gave A*. and cross 
fingerings B and C gave the same A*, with lower 
frequencies. On fingerings D to G, more anomalies were 
observed. The intonation anomaly occurred even in the first 
register, although it was very weak and gave tones of Ds. 
The second register brought various degrees of intonation 
anomaly to all cross fingerings E, F, and G. It was difficult 
to play the third register on fingering D. However, it may 
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Loudspeaker 


Probe ce ee eee 


Microphone Probe Tube 
Shakuhacht 
Measuring Function 


Amplifier Generator 


Amp. 


Fig. 2 Block diagram for measuring the pressure stand- 
ing waves along the air column of the shakuhachi. 


be assumed that the third register on normal fingering D 
produces Ag of about 1,760 Hz (this is the case shown in 
Ref. [7]). Therefore, A*s in the third register on cross 
fingerings F and G may be considered as the intonation 
anomaly (tone Bg on fingering E is related with another 
third mode at around 1950 Hz on fingering D, and the Bg is 
not an anomaly) (see Ref. [7] and Sect. 3.2). Interestingly, 
the frequency (1,852Hz) of this A*s in the third register 
on fingering F was very close to that (1,856Hz) in the 
fourth register on fingering B, and the same relation held 
between fingerings G (1,828 Hz) and C (1,834 Hz). Such an 
interrelation mainly comes from the specific positions of 
the third and fifth tone holes as explained in Sect. 2. 


3. MEASUREMENT OF INTERNAL 
STANDING-WAVE PATTERNS 


3.1. Setup 

A system for measuring the pressure standing waves in 
the same shakuhachi as used in the playing frequency 
measurement is sketched in Fig. 2. The shakuhachi was 
resonated by an external driver consisting of a loudspeaker 
and an exponential horn that was designed to have its 
cutoff frequency at about 200Hz. The horn output end 
with an inner diameter of 16mm and an outer diameter of 
22mm was placed in front of the instrument bore bottom 
(17.8 mm in inner diameter) with a clearance of over twice 
the end correction. A sinusoidal signal with a resonance 
frequency was produced by a function generator (NF 
Electronic Instruments 1930 Wide Function Synthesizer) 
and amplified by an audio amplifier (Sansui AU- 
aSO7MRV). Resonance frequencies of a fingering were 
measured prior to the standing-wave measurement. The 
acoustic pressure in the bore was detected by a probe 
microphone (Briiel & Kjer type 4182) connected to an 
amplifier (B&K type 2609). The probe tube had a length of 
570mm. It was made of a commercial SUS304 seamless 
tube (Kuroiwa Stainless Co., G-16; inner diameter of 
1.25mm and outer diameter of 1.61 mm). This long tube 
was fitted to a B&K probe tube with a length of 50 mm and 
an outer diameter of 1.24 mm. 

Although the shakuhachi bore is usually bent below the 
first tone hole, that of this instrument is almost straight. 
Therefore, the long probe tube above was easily applied to 
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the measurement. The embouchure hole was almost 
stopped by inserting a urethane board (10mm thick), 
leaving a small opening near the embouchure edge to 
mimic the actual playing situation. A tiny hole was opened 
at the center of this board and the probe tube was 
introduced into the bore. The acoustic pressure of the 
standing wave was measured in steps of 10mm from the 
embouchure end (x = 0cm) to the position (x = 55cm) 
10mm from the bore bottom (x = 54cm). When closing 
a tone hole, a sheet of rubber with appropriate hardness 
and thickness covered the hole and then it was secured 
by winding vinyl plastic tape around the instrument outer 
surface. 

A brief check of the receiving level of our long probe 
tube was carried out at x = 3cm in the bore by comparing 
with the level of a normal B&K probe tube of 50 mm. The 
receiving level was decreased by about 2, 4, 6, and 8 dB at 
400, 1,000, 1,400, and 2,000 Hz, respectively. The addi- 
tional attenuation when using our probe tube was not so 
strong, and then this probe tube was successfully applied 
to measure the standing-wave patterns at room temperature 
of 26.7—27.0°C. The room for the measurement was treated 
to reduce reverberation and noise. 


3.2. Results for Fingerings D, E, F, and G 

Let us first consider (and define) the resonances 
produced by a bore with a single open tone hole (cf. 
fingerings C and G in Fig. 1) before describing the results. 
The open tone hole partly divides the bore into two, the 
upper and lower bores, each of which has an open end and 
an open tone hole. These bores may be regarded as passive 
resonance systems, and may produce the upper-bore and 
lower-bore resonance modes, respectively. Moreover, as 
the frequency is greatly increased (above the cutoff 
frequency defined in Sect. 3.4), the internal acoustic 
pressure cannot move the mass at the open tone hole [4]. 
In this situation, the tone hole virtually operates as a closed 
one, and whole-bore resonances are produced. Hence, 
three kinds of resonances can be produced by a bore with 
a single open tone hole. Each of these resonances can form 
the pressure nodes (or minima) near both open ends, just 
as seen in a simple open pipe [2-5]. It should also be noted 
that the driving mechanism controls which resonances 
are actually produced. Table 1 gives the upper-bore and 
whole-bore resonances when the shakuhachi is blown at the 
top end. In the context of intonation anomaly, the three 
types of resonances above will be discussed below. 

Measurement results are shown in Fig. 3 on fingerings 
D, E, F, and G. The left and right columns indicate the 
upper-bore and lower-bore resonance modes, respectively. 
The whole-bore modes are drawn in panels of the upper- 
bore modes. The influence of the external drive used in our 
measurement should be considered, as explained below. 
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Fig. 3 Standing-wave patterns on fingerings D to G. The measured acoustic pressure p(x) is normalized by the acoustic 
pressure po at the fifth tone-hole position. Left and right columns represent the upper-bore and lower-bore resonance 
modes, respectively. The solid and dashed lines represent the modes numerically calculated and not numerically 


calculated, respectively. 
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The upper-bore modes (and their frequencies) are denoted 
as fi, f2,..., and the lower-bore modes (and their frequen- 
cies) are denoted as fj, fj,... by using the prime (it is 
assumed that f, ~ nf, and f’ ~ nf; for n = 1, 2, and 3). 
Also, subscripts such as “+,” “++,” and “12” are used to 
discriminate multiple modes in the same mode, such as f3 
and f34 (f3+ > f3), and to classify the intermediate mode, 
such as f;,, as briefly explained below. Moreover, solid 
and dashed lines indicate the modes that are numerically 
calculated and are not numerically calculated, respectively 
(cf. Sect. 4). 

Modes fi, fo, fs, and fs, are shown in Fig. 3(a) on 
normal fingering D. Modes f; (591 Hz) and fo (1,185 Hz) 
do not show their nodes below the open Sth tone hole due 
to the external drive near the bore bottom but show 
decreasing amplitudes there. Therefore, the resonance 
condition is considered to be satisfied there. Modes f; 
(1,759 Hz) and f3, (1,947 Hz) indicate larger amplitudes in 
the lower bore and mode f/f; shows an antinode below the 
open 5th tone hole. However, these modes tend to form the 
nodes near the bore top and bottom. Therefore, modes f; 
and f3, are regarded as the whole-bore resonance modes. 

On the other hand, f, f{,, 6,,, and f3 are shown in 
Fig. 3(b). These modes have higher amplitudes in the 
lower bore. However, f{ (536Hz) and f{, (888 Hz) show 
increasing amplitudes (toward the upper bore) at the open 
5th hole, and violate the resonance condition there (mode 
fiz Shows the standing-wave pattern and the frequency 
value intermediate between f{ and f3). Mode f; (1,598 Hz) 
shows the pressure maximum near the bore bottom, and 
violates the resonance condition there as well. Only f5,, 
(1,416 Hz), which is much higher than f; (not measured) 
and sufficiently lower than f}, satisfies the resonance 
conditions at the open Sth hole and at bore bottom. 

Since cross fingering E closes the 4th tone hole, the 
internal pressure takes the maximum near this tone hole, as 
shown in Figs. 3(c) and 3(d). As a result, the nodes or local 
minima (kinks) are formed near the open Sth tone hole, and 
the resonance condition is satisfied there for all modes 
drawn in Figs. 3(c) and 3(d). Additionally, the upper-bore 
modes satisfy the resonance condition at the embouchure 
end, and the lower-bore modes satisfy it at the bore bottom. 
Therefore, all modes measured on fingering E are calcu- 
lated as input admittance peaks [see Fig. 4(b)]. Note that 
cross fingering E cannot produce the 3rd mode (f3 ¥ 3/f;) 
of the upper bore. This is because, in the 3rd mode, the 
pressure must be made minimum near the 4th tone hole, 
as shown in Figs. 3(e) and 3(g). Cross fingering E then 
gives f;, (1,951 Hz), which is considerably higher than 
fs of cross fingerings F and G at 1,860 and 1,846 Hz, 
respectively. The upper-bore 2nd mode f (1,316 Hz) gives 
the intonation anomaly (cf. Table 1). Although mode /3, 
(1,951 Hz) may be considered as a whole-bore mode, 
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a local pressure maximum was measured near the bore 
bottom. 

Cross fingering F makes reasonable standing-wave 
patterns of modes f; (602Hz), fo (1,259Hz), and fs 
(1,860 Hz) along the upper bore, as shown in Fig. 3(e), 
with some distortions near the closed 3rd and open 2nd 
tone holes. These modes give intonation anomalies (cf. 
Table 1). Also, these modes seem to form the 2nd, 4th, and 
6th modes along the whole bore. Although the modes of 
the lower bore were measured at fj (552 Hz), f{, (826 Hz), 
f; (1,100Hz), and f{ (1,714Hz), the ff (552Hz) mode 
cannot be calculated because it violates the resonance 
condition at the open 5th tone hole [see Figs. 3(f) and 4(c)]. 

Cross fingering G yields beautiful patterns of modes fj 
(615 Hz), fo (1,234Hz), and f3 (1,846 Hz) along the upper 
bore, as shown in Fig. 3(g). These three modes give 
intonation anomalies (cf. Table 1) and form the 2nd, 4th, 
and 6th modes along the whole bore. However, mode 34 
(1,955 Hz), which is slightly higher than f3, (1,951 Hz) on 
cross fingering E, violates the resonance condition at the 
bore end. Also, the lower bore yields beautiful patterns of 
modes fj (454 Hz), f; (887 Hz), and f; (1,505 Hz) along the 
lower bore, as shown in Fig. 3(h), and these three modes 
form the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th modes along the whole bore. 
However, mode f;, (543Hz) violates the resonance 
conditions at the open Sth hole and bore bottom. 

As explained above, our measurement result in Fig. 3 
is consistent with the results in Table 1 obtained from 
playing the shakuhachi very well, in terms of the intonation 
anomaly. In addition, we may sum up the results as 
follows: 

(1) The intonation anomaly by cross fingerings occurs if 
the nth mode of the upper bore forms the (n+ n)th 
mode of the whole bore (the whole-bore modes are 
produced even below the cutoff frequency) and if 
normal fingering consisting of an open-tone-hole 
lattice forms the [n+ (n — 1)]st mode of the whole 
bore. This is exemplified by n = 2 on cross fingering 
E and n = 1, 2, and 3 on cross fingerings F and G. 

(2) The intonation anomaly at higher frequencies prob- 
ably occurs above the cutoff frequency (around 
1,300 Hz) of the open-tone-hole lattice (cf. Sect. 3.4). 
This is exemplified by n=3 (f; on fingerings F 
and G). 


3.3. Results for Fingerings A, B, and C 
Unfortunately, page limitation does not allow us to 
explain the results for fingerings A, B, and C in detail. See 
Ref. [7] for a more detailed explanation. The following 

may be stated by summing up the results: 

(1) The intonation anomaly due to cross fingerings occurs 
if the nth mode of the upper bore forms the [n+ 
(n — 1)]st mode of the whole bore. This is exemplified 
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by n=2 and 3 on cross fingering B [see fo 
(1,038 Hz) and 3,4 (1,485 Hz) in Ref. [7]] and n = 
2 on cross fingerings C [see fy (928 Hz) in Ref. [7]]. 
(2) However, the intonation anomaly does not occur 
even if the mth mode of the upper bore forms the 
[n+ (n — 2)]nd mode of the whole bore. This is 
exemplified by n = 3 and 4 on cross fingering B [see 
fs (1,301 Hz) and f4 (1,880 Hz) in Ref. [7]] and n = 3 
on cross fingering C [see f3 (1,293 Hz) in Ref. [7]]. 


3.4. Cutoff Frequency of an Open-Tone-Hole Lattice 
The cutoff frequency f, of an open-tone-hole lattice is 
defined as 


fe = 0.11e(b/a)(1/sl)'”, (1) 


where a denotes the bore radius, b the tone-hole radius, 
c the speed of sound in the bore, s half the hole-to-hole 
distance, and / the acoustical length of a tone hole [2,4,5]. 
If averaged values are used to these quantities of our 
shakuhachi [a=8.5mm, b=5mm, c= 346.5m/s at 
room temperature, s = 20mm, and / = 15.5 mm including 
open-end corrections at both ends (1.5b)], f¢ is given as 
1,270 Hz. 

However, it should be noted that f, of Eq. (1) is 
calculated under the assumption of an infinite bore length 
and equally spaced open tone holes [4]. Therefore, Eq. (1) 
may not be applied to cross fingerings. Nevertheless, f. of 
about 1,300 Hz serves to discriminate the modes reflected 
near the top open hole (mostly yielded below 1,300 Hz) 
from the modes penetrating it [cf. f; (1,759Hz) in 
Fig. 3(a), fs (1,846 Hz) in Fig. 3(g), etc.]. 


4. NUMERICAL CALCULATIONS 


The external drive of the instrument tends to cause the 
modes that violate the resonance conditions, as indicated 
in Fig. 3 by the dashed line. Numerical calculation of the 
input admittance can help discriminate such violating 
modes from the not-violating modes. Moreover, internal 
pressure distributions (standing-wave patterns) along the 
bore are essential to discriminate the modes of the upper 
bore from those of the lower bore. This discrimination 
(mode identification) is almost impossible using only the 
limited information of input admittances. 


4.1. Bore Model 

The inner bore of the shakuhachi used for the standing- 
wave measurement is modeled as a tube consisting of ten 
cylindrical elements, two divergent conical elements, and 
two convergent conical elements (see Table 2), based on 
the image from the CT scan. The slight bend near the bore 
bottom is neglected. Note that the position x along the bore 
axis is taken from the bore bottom to start with acoustic 
radiation at the open end (radius ag) of the bore and work 


up the air column toward the embouchure according to the 
transmission matrix (TM) method [8-13]. The 13th con- 
vergent conical element from the embouchure end (x = 
540mm) to the position x = 490mm is commonly seen 
in classical shakuhachis, although its length and conicity 
differ individually [14]. 

The end correction Ag at the embouchure hole is 
incorporated in the 14th cylindrical element with bore 
diameter 2a = 20.3mm. The length Ag is determined 
so that the first-mode frequency f; given by numerical 
calculation matches that given by the standing-wave 
measurement in the previous section. Also, the tone-hole 
central positions and geometries are indicated in Table 2. 
The estimated values of Ag were 37.1, 43.1, 33.9, 44.7, 
48.4, 35.5, and 41.6 mm on fingerings A to G, respectively. 
These Ag values appear reasonable in comparison with 
Ag = 42mm used for the design of the modern flute by 
T. Boehm, though these Ag values tend to lower higher 
modes [5]. 


4.2. Calculation Method Applied to Tone-Hole System 
The transmission matrix (TM) method, which has been 
developed and applied to various engineering problems 
such as acoustical filters and mufflers [15,16], is considered 
to be sufficiently established to apply to woodwind 
instrument bores with tone holes for calculating the input 
impedance or admittance [8—13,16]. Keefe’s method 
[5,8,9] defines a tone hole as a T-section network 
consisting of a series impedance Z, and a shunt impedance 
Z;. The TM method can estimate both the input admittance 
and the standing-wave pattern starting from the radiation 
impedance and moving up to the embouchure (by multi- 
plying the matrices corresponding to acoustical elements 
such as the bore and tone hole) [8-13]. For the detailed 
mathematical expressions in the TM method, readers are 
directed to Refs. [8—13,16] for the sake of page saving, 
except the following brief comments on related matters. 
If the bore bottom corresponds to the radiation end and 
there is no tone hole, p; at the input side of the first 
cylindrical element with length L; is given as [17,18] 


Pi = [cosh(yL}) + (Z./Zraa) sinh(yL)] Prada, (2) 


where P;aq denotes the pressure at the radiation end and 
Zraq the radiation impedance. The y (= a+ iw/c) is the 
complex propagation wave number, where the attenuation 
constant a includes the effects of visco-thermal losses at 
the bore boundary layer and is approximated as a = 
3 x 10-5f!/?/a (m~!) [5] (@ denotes the angular frequen- 
cy), and Z, is the characteristic impedance. For the 
calculation of Z, and Z,, newly improved equations given 
in Ref. [10] are used instead of conventional ones [5,8,9]. 

Equation (2) is the starting point of our calculation. 
Although Fletcher and Rossing [5] consider that the 
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Table 2 Bore and tone-hole geometries of the shakuhachi. 


Position x | Diameter 2a Bore/Tone hole (inner dia., length) 
0 (bottom) 17.8mm 1st element (divergent conical) 

60 mm 15.6 2nd element (cylindrical) 
119 15.6 1st tone hole (10mm, 7.7 mm) 
119 16.2 3rd element (cylindrical) 
171 16.2 2nd tone hole (10mm, 7.2 mm) 
171 16.2 4th element (convergent conical) 
200 17.0 5th element (cylindrical) 
220 17.0 3rd tone hole (9.8 mm, 7.4 mm) 
220 17.0 6th element (cylindrical) 
284 17.0 4th tone hole (10mm, 7.0mm) 
284 17.0 7th element (cylindrical) 
320 17.0 5th tone hole (10mm, 9.4mm) 
320 17.6 8th element (cylindrical) 
350 17.6 
350 18.4 9th element (cylindrical) 
390 18.4 
390 18.8 10th element (cylindrical) 
430 18.8 11th element (divergent conical) 
460 18.0 12th element (cylindrical) 
490 18.0 13th element (convergent conical) 
540 20.3 14th element (cylindrical) 
540+ Ag 20.3 (end correction at the embouchure) 


presence of the baffle has a relatively small effect (except 
kag K 1) on Z,aq, the fundamental frequency of musical 
instruments is usually in the range of kag < 1. Lefebvre 
and Scavone [10] proposed the radiation impedance of an 
unflanged tone hole at low frequencies. Their Eq. (10) is 
adapted to our case as follows: 


Zrad = Zel0.25(kao)” + ik(0.7ao)], (3) 


where their tone-hole end correction 0.61 is replaced by 
0.7ao assuming that the shakuhachi’s bore end made of the 
bamboo root operates as an intermediate baffle. 
Therefore, if Pyaq is adequately assumed, the relative 
distribution of the internal pressure can be calculated from 
Eq. (2). Similarly, the input admittance is calculated by 
multiplying the bore transmission matrices and the tone- 
hole matrices from the bottom to the embouchure end 
correction Ag [5,8-13,16,17]. Room temperature is as- 
sumed to be the average (26.9°C) in the measurement. 


4.3. Results of Input Admittances 

The absolute magnitudes of the input admittances |Yj\| 
on fingerings D, E, F, and G are shown in Fig. 4. In 
general, cross fingerings change the input admittance 
spectra (almost harmonic) of normal fingerings to inhar- 
monic. This is due to the acoustic characteristics below the 
top open tone hole. As a result, the upper-bore modes are 
mixed with the lower-bore modes, and spectrum identi- 
fication is required. Note that this spectrum identification 
is almost impossible without the knowledge of internal 
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standing-wave patterns given by the measurement describ- 
ed in the previous section or by the calculation. 

Even in normal fingering D, two small resonant modes 
of the lower bore f; (1,084 Hz) and f,,, (1,354 Hz) appear 
in the input admittance spectra, as shown in Fig. 4(a). In 
addition, a small peak /3, (1,884Hz) appears above /3 
(1,679 Hz) of the upper bore. Such identification is carried 
out through comparison with standing-wave patterns 
shown in Figs. 3(a) and 3(b). The situation is the same in 
Figs. 4(b), 4(c), and 4(d) for cross fingerings E, F, and G, 
respectively. Interestingly, spectra of the upper and lower 
bores appear one after the other in Fig. 4(d) for cross 
fingering G. 

Since we do not have enough page space to show the 
results for fingerings A, B, and C, see Refs. [13] and [18] 
for their input admittance spectra. 


4.4. Results of Internal Standing-Wave Patterns 

The calculation results on internal standing-wave 
patterns show very good agreement with the measurement 
results for fingerings A to G [18]. Of course, it is 
impossible to calculate the measured modes violating the 
resonance condition near the bore bottom (cf. the modes 
shown by the dashed line in Fig. 3). In this subsection, 
results for fingerings A to C (note that the embouchure end 
correction Ag was adjusted to yield the same resonance 
frequency as the measured frequency) are displayed for the 
respective mode to show the intonation anomaly from a 
different viewpoint. 

Figure 5(a) is on the first mode, where the pressure 
along the lower bore below the open 3rd tone hole becomes 
higher as the 2nd and Ist tone holes are closed in 
succession in fingerings B and C. Also, a weak kink of 
the pressure magnitude is seen at the open tone hole. These 
patterns well illustrate the typical effect of cross fingerings. 

On the other hand, fingering C produces a very deep 
trough near the closed 2nd tone hole, as shown in Fig. 5(b) 
for the 2nd mode. At this time, the 3rd mode is formed 
along the whole bore and the intonation anomaly is 
induced. It may then be understood that the lower bore is 
almost completely coupled (docked) with the upper bore 
instead of being separated at the top open tone hole, 
because the pattern only indicates a negligible kink (phase 
change) there. The whole-bore mode is thus formed. 

Although the 3rd modes form the 4th modes along the 
whole bore, as shown in Fig. 5(c), the intonation anomaly 
does not occur, as noted in the measurement result [cf. 
(2) in Sect. 3.3]. In this case, all patterns indicate an 
appreciable kink (phase change) at the top open tone hole. 
The bore docking mentioned above does not occur. 

However, cross fingerings B and C easily yield the 
higher 3rd mode 344, as shown in Fig. 5(d) (cf. Table 1). 
This mode forms the 5th mode along the whole bore and 
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Fig.6 Intonation anomaly appearing in a baroque flute 
model. (a) Input admittance spectra obtained when the 
right-hand tube length was varied stepwise. (b), (c), 
and (d) Standing-wave patterns for tube configurations 
C, D, and E, respectively. 


the intonation anomaly occurs. Both patterns display the 
continuity (no phase change) at the top open tone hole 
as well as the violence of the resonance condition (the 
pressure minimum) there. The docking between the upper 
and lower bores is then much stronger than that in the 
2nd mode on fingering C. This is probably because the 
open 3rd tone hole does not function as an open tone hole 
above f. or other mechanisms are involved. 


5. DEPENDENCE OF INTONATION 
ANOMALY ON TONE-HOLE POSITION 


5.1. Baroque Flute 

Our calculation method of the internal standing waves 
can be applied to Nederveen’s example of pitch sharpening 
by cross fingering [3] mentioned in Sect. 1. The result is 
illustrated in Fig. 6, where the absolute magnitude of the 
input admittance | Yjy| is calculated and plotted in Fig. 6(a). 
This |Yjn| is almost the same as that in his Fig. A6.3 [3] 
[we used 0.6lao here instead of 0.7a) in Eq. (3)]. His 
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compound tube consists of a left-hand tube with a length of 
379mm, an open hole with a radius of 9.5mm and an 
acoustical length of 22mm, and a right-hand tube whose 
length Le is increased stepwise, starting with 100mm 
(curve A) with steps of 25 mm (curves B, C, D) to the final 
length of 200mm (curve E). This final configuration that 
gives curve E is close to that of our fingering C. The plots 
are shifted vertically for better visibility. 

Considering only |Yjn|, Nederveen insisted that the 
third peak would finally yield the second mode resonance 
as the second peak moves to lower frequencies and 
diminishes in height, as displayed in Fig. 6(a). However, 
actually, the first mode fj of the right-hand tube cuts in 
between the first mode f; and the second mode fp of the 
left-hand tube, as shown by curves D and E in Fig. 6(a). 
This f; mode appears between the third mode f; and the 
fourth mode f4 in admittance curve A, and it moves down 
to lower frequencies, as indicated by arrows. It is 
impossible to judge this fj as an upper-bore (second) 
mode because the resonance condition for the upper-bore 
mode is violated at the open hole, as clearly shown in 
Fig. 6(b). In Figs. 6(b), 6(c), and 6(d), the standing-wave 
patterns respectively obtained from the admittance spectra 
of curves C, D, and E are plotted. The acoustic pressure 
p(x) along the tube is normalized by that at the open tone 
hole po. 

The f; mode has a frequency higher than that of the fh 
mode, as known from the shorter wavelength in Fig. 6(b). 
However, the f/ mode has a frequency lower than that of 
the f2 mode, as known from the longer wavelengths in 
Figs. 6(c) and 6(d). Therefore, the small second peak on 
curve E indicates not the second mode of the left-hand 
tube but the first mode of the right-hand tube. Similarly, 
the third peak on the curves does not always mean the 
third mode of the left-hand tube and is the third mode only 
on curve A. It changes to the first mode f; of the right- 
hand tube on curves B and C, and further changes to the 
second mode f; on curves D and E. The final third peak 
never corresponds to the third mode of the left-hand tube. 
Also, the second mode f; of the right-hand tube cuts in 
between /3 and f, of the left-hand tube, as shown in curves 
D and E of Fig. 6(a), and it is understood from Figs. 6(c) 
and 6(d). Note that the frequency of f} is almost twice 
that of f{ on curve E and the two modes have smaller 
amplitudes. 

It should be correctly regarded that docking between 
the left-hand and right-hand tubes is established without 
any appreciable phase change as if the open tone hole does 
not exist [compare smooth changes in f) at the tone hole in 
Figs. 6(c) and 6(d) with the kink there in Fig. 6(b)]. As a 
result, the 3rd mode is formed along the whole tube and the 
intonation anomaly occurs. It should be recognized that our 
correct identification of admittance peak spectra cannot be 
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accomplished without the knowledge of standing-wave 
patterns [19]. 


5.2. Overall Tone-Hole Shift in the Shakuhachi 

The correlation between the tone-hole position and the 
resulting intonation anomaly was previously briefly dis- 
cussed [7]. In this subsection, the effect of overall tone-hole 
shift (while keeping the hole-to-hole distances unchanged) 
is considered [19]. Figure 7(a) displays the frequency 
change of the 2nd mode when fingerings D, F, and G are 
used. The TM method is applied to the calculation. The 
positions of all tone holes are shifted upward and down- 
ward in steps of 5mm. The original position of the 5th 
tone hole is indicated by the dashed line at x = 220mm. 
The intonation anomaly observed at the original position is 
kept between x = 200 and 230 mm. 

Note that a large (almost discontinuous) change in 
resonance frequency is followed by switching between the 
modes of the upper and lower bores. For example, on 
fingering D, the locus of f switches to f} at x = 230mm 
and to f3, , at x = 200mm. On fingering G, the locus of f; 
switches to f; at x = 255mm and to f; at x = 190mm. 
These mode switches between the upper and lower bores 
are confirmed by checking the internal standing-wave 
patterns involved (not shown here), as inferred from Fig. 6. 


Energy (Frequency a) 


Controlling parameter x 


Fig. 8 Conceptual sketch of the non-adiabatic transition 
[20-22]. 


The mode switching observed in Fig. 7(a) is seen as the 
spectrum switching in the input admittance spectra shown 
in Fig. 7(b). This spectrum switching on fingering G occurs 
in the first and third modes as well as in the second mode. 
The spectrum order in the original tone-hole configuration 
(x = 220mm) is f;, fi. 5, fo, fy, and f3. However, when all 
tone holes are shifted by 50mm to the bore end (x = 270 
mm), this order is switched to fi, f{, fo, 6, fa, and ff. In 
this configuration, the 2nd mode on cross fingering G does 
not bring about the intonation anomaly, as known from 
Fig. 7(a). 

Cross fingerings F and G maintain the intonation 
anomaly given at the original tone-hole configuration in the 
range of about x = 220+ 20mm in a stable fashion, as 
shown in Fig. 7(a). Also, cross fingerings B and C maintain 
the intonation anomaly given at the original tone-hole 
configuration in a much wider range centered at x = 320 
mm [19]. Such a stable frequency characteristic of the 
intonation anomaly by cross fingering seems to be a merit 
of the tone-hole system of the shakuhachi because the 
intonation anomaly is inevitably necessary for actual 
playing of the shakuhachi. 


5.3. Non-Adiabatic Transition Phenomena in Physics 

Very interestingly, the spectrum (or mode) switching 
demonstrated in Figs. 6 and 7 seems to be an example of 
the non-adiabatic transition at the crossing of the energy 
level in quantum mechanical systems (see Fig. 8) [20]. 
This non-adiabatic transition is one of the fundamental 
mechanisms of the state or phase changes and is observed 
in various fields of physics and chemistry [20-22]. 

A conceptual sketch is depicted in Fig. 8. The abscissa 
x denotes the parameter controlling an interaction between 
two energy states, e.g., the molecular configuration in 
chemical reactions. The ordinate denotes the energy of the 
two-level system. The dashed lines indicate the unpertur- 
bed energies w; and w in frequency units, while the solid 
lines indicate the perturbed energies wa and wg, where the 
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degeneracy at the crossing is broken by an interaction that 
couples the levels. 

The avoided crossing region is passed by remaining on 
the same branch when an adiabatic transition takes place. 
However, a non-adiabatic (diabatic) transition yields a 
jump to another branch across the avoided crossing, as 
shown by the arrow in Fig. 8. The probability of this 
transition is given by the famous Landau—Zener formula 
[23,24] in quantum mechanics. 

Figure 7(a) (e.g., the green line of fingering G) clearly 
demonstrates the jump in the diabatic transition. The 
embouchure-to-fifth tone hole distance x is now interpreted 
as the parameter controlling the interaction between the 
upper and lower bores. The spectrum switching on the 
cross fingering revealed in Figs. 6 and 7 well reflects the 
diabatic transition. It is surprising that the cross fingering 
and the associated intonation anomaly in the shakuhachi, 
which are minor topics in musical acoustics, are charac- 
terized by the fundamental diabatic transition in quantum 
and classical physics. 

Very recently, Adachi [25] has proposed a simplified 
model to explain the mechanism of the intonation anomaly 
by considering Nederveen’s example discussed in Sect. 5.1. 
However, his model is restricted to the conventional 
adiabatic transition, such as that seen in two strings coupled 
with a bridge [5], and cannot be applied to the diabatic 
transition characterized by the jump from one branch to 
another. Also, as pointed out in Sect. 5.1, his 54 mode 
(higher than the /; mode at first) cannot be recognized as a 
second mode of the left-hand bore and this mode should be 
defined as fj, as illustrated in Fig. 6(b). A more relevant 
model should incorporate mode switches such as _ that 
observed between fy and f; (Fig. 6) and mode jumps such 
as those observed between f2 and f; and between f2 and f; 
(Fig. 7). The mode identification, which has been carried 
out very carefully in this paper, is essential for creating a 
theoretical model applicable to cross fingerings and the 
associated intonation anomaly in the near future. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


The acoustics of cross fingerings was explored in the 
shakuhachi through the measurement and calculation of 
pressure standing waves and the calculation of input 
admittances. Standing waves and input admittances were 
calculated by the transmission matrix method with the 
tone-hole matrix formulation. A particular interest was 
focused on the intonation anomaly due to cross fingerings 
in the second and third registers. The results of the 
measurement and calculation displayed good agreement 
concerning the acoustical characteristics of cross fingerings 
and their associated intonation anomalies. 

Since the cross fingering tends to divide the instrument 
bore (air column) into the upper and lower bores at the top 
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open tone hole, it was essential to discriminate the upper- 
bore resonances from the lower-bore resonances. Switching 
of the input admittance spectra between an upper-bore 
mode and a lower-bore mode was observed when the 
associated tone hole positions were varied while keeping 
the hole-to-hole distances fixed. 

The spectrum switching caused the intonation anomaly 
upon cross fingerings, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7. Also, 
when the intonation anomaly occurred, docking between 
the upper and lower bores was established as if the top 
open tone hole did not exist. As a result, a higher mode was 
formed along the whole bore, as illustrated in Figs. 3, 5, 
and 6. Such strong bore docking is never expected for usual 
cross fingerings. The spectrum switching is a good example 
of the diabatic transition widely seen in physics. 

Cross fingering yielded very complicated spectra of the 
input admittance, and it was difficult to correctly identify 
the upper-bore and lower-bore spectra without the know!l- 
edge of internal standing-wave patterns, the importance 
of which has not been fully discussed up to now in the 
framework of woodwind acoustics. 

Also, the cutoff frequency of the open-tone-hole lattice 
seemed to play a significant role in producing the intonation 
anomaly upon cross fingering, though it was difficult to 
exactly define the cutoff frequency of cross fingerings. 
Below the assumed cutoff frequency, the intonation 
anomaly was caused by the resonance in the lower bore, 
which produced a higher whole-bore resonance mode. 

Above the cutoff frequency, the top open tone hole did 
not function as an open tone hole, and the resonating 
pressure wave in the upper bore penetrated into the lower 
bore without significant reflection at the open tone hole. 
However, since this pressure wave was reflected at the bore 
bottom, a standing-wave pattern of a much higher whole- 
bore resonance mode was produced, as shown in Figs. 3 
and 5. Such a standing-wave pattern causes the intonation 
anomaly above the assumed cutoff frequency. 

It seems that the acoustics of cross fingerings has 
just come into new phase with the associated intonation 
anomaly in the shakuhachi. Relevant physical modeling of 
the spectral (or mode) switching that causes the intonation 
anomaly is expected in the near future. 
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madake 


the magic bamboo 
of the Japanese Shakuhachi 


by THOMAS ALLOCCA 


The Shakuhachi is a traditional Japanese bamboo flute. Its 
origin is unknown, even if some experts say it comes from 
Egypt, through China, a thousand or more years ago. 
Anyway, it is the most amazing flute in the history of music, 
for its aesthetic directly from Nature, and its sound so close 
to the universal harmony that most of its players declare 
they are in ecstasy when they play it. 


The counting system used to measure the shakuhachi is 
"shaku/sun/bu", where one "shaku" is about 30.3 cm, one 
"sun" is about 3.03 cm, and one "bu" is about 0.303 cm. It is 
similar to the metric system being based on ten, but the 
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intervals are different. As the story was told to Jeff Cairns by 
his master, the length of shaku was developed from the 
relative length of a grown man's forearm, and it may well be 
that the original shakuhachi were often made by the person 
who played it, being so sized by the player's own body in that 
way. "I think that is a very romantic concept - precises Jeff - 
that likely will never be proven". The fact is, that counting 
system was used in many other fields, not only in shakuhachi 
making, and it is still used in the making of kimonos today. 


This way, the name shakuhachi comes from the length of the 
instrument, i.e. from the Japanese system of lengths 
associated to the traditional bamboo flute. The Japanese 
word for eight is "hachi", so the name ShakuHachi means 
one shaku and eight sun, i.e. one shaku and hachi sun... that 
has been simplified into ShakuHachi. 


According to the original story, the ideal and most original 
size of a shakuhachi is 54.54 cm: longer or shorter sizes are a 
later adaptation of the shakuhachi to consider it not only as 
individual meditative flute, as it was born for, but also as 
ensemble instrument where the players need to correct the 
pitch in relationship to the ensemble sound, to get perfect 
harmony from many shakuhachi playing together. 


node above the last root node that has tendrils... the inside 
diameter at that point is best around 2.0 cm... then, there are 
all the aesthetic questions and the hardness of the cane that 
is at the best when cut between 3 and 6 years old". This is 
why the harvesting of madake for making shakuhachi is 
something only experienced masters can do to avoid we cut 
many canes and then we have to waste most of them. This is 
why most of the outside Japan makers of shakuhachi, still 
today, every year, they go to Japan to buy madake even if 
they have now possibility to grow and cut everywhere it since 
it was exported from Japan to all over the world, even if 
some subspecies are still just for collectors, as for example 


<1 Bb shakuhachi 
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We can build shakuhachi using many species of bamboo, but 
if Japanese tradition does it using above all the species 
Phyllostachys Bambusoides Bambusoides (named in Japan 
"madake"), there is a reason, a specific reason, there are 
hundreds and hundreds years of experience reasons, and 
this is why, still today, though the shakuhachi is going to be 
played and made all over the world, the best masters are 
from Japan, as well as from all the rest of the world where 
we can find very deeply involved in the Japanese culture, not 
just knowing about music and shakuhachi but being totally 
in harmony with the Japanese way of thinking and living, to 
get back the best energy from Japanese bamboo woods when 
they play madake. It comes from this, why a lesson of 
Shakuhachi with great masters like Jeff Cairns or Derek Van 
Choice, as well as listening to their music, is an amazing holy 
adventure in Japanese spiritual world, where everything 
looks different, sounds different! 


Most of the magic and legends about shakuhachi come from 
the fact that it is one of the most difficult instruments to 
play, with over 2-1/2 octaves with only 5 holes (4 on the 
front, 1 on the back), and it is not uncommon that we need to 
spend 5 or more years before we can say "now I am ready to 
start to learn", but there is no magic without magicians, and 
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the history of shakuhachi teaches that the first of them were 
the wandering Komuso Priests, the masters of the Samurai 
warriors. To play a shakuhachi is like to come back to that 
time and to feel all the energy and the knowledge were 
handed-on century after century by those priests and 
warriors, by those spiritual disciplines, those minds and 
souls so close to Nature and the Universe. 


"Warm and woody to sweet and pure, intense dynamics, 
dramatic, breathy pitch bends, piercing attacks, and long, 
pure, round, mesmerizing notes that can transcend the 
player holding it and those hearing it". This is the way Derek 
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Van Choice describes the shakuhachi sound. What else? But 
we can get all this magic just using madake bamboo, the 
perfect one to get the magic sound that brings us to the 
beginning, to the deeper and purest dimension we lost 
thousands and thousands years ago when we stopped to live 
in the woods, loosing this way the direct connection with 
Mother Earth that nowadays just a few of culture still keep 
alive, and if the Japanese is one of them, it works above all 
through Shakuhachi and its amazing bamboo, madake. If we 
are able to pay just one dollar for each year of knowledge and 
experience in the history of madake and shakuhachi, we can 
understand why when the best masters ask thousands of 
dollars for a professional shakuhachi it is not yet so much as 
it should be asked. 


Madake is the hardest bamboo in the world amongst the 
over 1200 already known species, and it grows quite fast to 
be a real giant bamboo, running everywhere, reaching in less 
than ten years the size of 25 m in height and 15 cm in 
diameter, but just a few canes in a giant growing wood are 
the right ones to make a shakuhachi, since the best sound 
comes out from a specific size. "A good size for shakuhachi - 
Jeff Cairns told me - is near 3.5 cm outside diameter just 
below the 4th node up from the 'goro-bushi' which is the 
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the subspecies "tanakae", a real rare Japanese bamboo 
introduced in Europe just about 20 years ago, amazing for 
shakuhachi with a special aesthetic because of its very fine 
spotted canes. The experience of the Japanese masters in 
choosing the best canes is still the best and well protected. 


Anyway, the culture of shakuhachi will be very important to 
make madake can be appreciated always more also outside 
Japan, because of its potentials, an amazing bamboo species, 
a real miracle of nature, as much in the specific sector of the 
music as in architecture, design, art craft. And if just writing 
of it we can give to madake the right importance in the Green 
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Culture of the Sustainable Development, playing it in shape 
of shakuhachi can be one of the most efficient writings, 
amazing the World sensible to Green matters with woody 
sound words, arriving for sure more directly to the spirit as 
much as to mind. So, let's play shakuhachi! 


One of the most fascinating dimensions of Japanese culture 
is the ritualization of daily life, the pursuit of perfection 
through discipline, strict discipline, the perfection that 
comes from the coordination of mind and body, thought and 
action, interacting in this way as best as possible between 
man and nature, between what is desired and what is indeed 
necessary, between what we want and what we really can, 
between instinct and wisdom. It is from this deep conception 
of life, from the holy conception of its most simple and 
common daily dimension, that the Japanese Art finds its 
most authentic and ancestral dimension, its extraordinary 
ability to transform the simple apparent in wonderful 
energy. So as much in the Japanese architecture as in the 
Japanese art craft, and one of the most amazing expression 
of this is the art of shakuhachi. From a simple piece of 
bamboo, a simple piece of madake, the greatest masters can 
achieve the best flute in the world, the most emblematic 
instrument of Japanese musical culture, a flute capable of 
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emitting sounds that unite earth and sky, coming from the 
earth to elevate the spirit through harmonious vibrations 
that bring back the soul to its birthplace, mother earth. 


Talking with Derek Van Choice about shakuhachi, he said to 
me "with madake, nature has enjoyed to surprise us over any 
human expectations about its perfection... its technical 
properties, its aesthetics, the unique sounds and vibrations 
that the air produces through it... it is the greatest gift of 
mother nature to music... as it was been prearranged by 
nature before the man could invent music and shakuhachi, 
and madake, for the meantime, was already waiting in its 
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perfection just to be used... this is why, its sound becomes 
from the origin of the existence, it brings us back to the 
roots, it closes the circle". If playing a shakuhachi, or just 
listening its music, we feel like we are inside a circle, 
protected by a special energy, universal energy, now you 
know why: it's the magic of madake in shape of melody! 


the author 
Tho (Italy) www.wooden-architecture.org/madake 


shakuhachi masters 


Shoice (California) www.hollowbamboo.net/shakuhachi 
(Japan) www.windwheel.com 
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Mindful playing, mindful practice: 
The shakuhachi as a modern meditation tool 


Kiku Day 


An assignment submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Mindfulness 
Instructor Course at Skolen for Anvendt Meditation 
10 October 2014 


Iam 
A hole in a flute 
That the Christ’s breath moves through— 
Listen to this 
Music 


—Hafiz (Ladinsky 1999) 
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Abstract 


This paper is a practice-based performance research project investigating the possibilities of 
applying mindfulness meditation to the act of playing shauhachi. The shakuhchi has a history 
of being used as a tool for meditation for Zen Buddhist monks between 17" and end of 19" 
century, although transmission of meditation ceased, thus I furthermore investigate Buddhist 
writings from that period. In order to reflect on how the monks may have meditated while 
playing, I base my investigation on 6-month daily practice, including diary notes, and on my 


mindfulness meditation training and sources from the Edo period. 


Conventions 


In the present paper, Japanese names are presented according to the Japanese practice of 
placing family names first and given names second. 

I have here followed the Hepburn romanisation system, with the long vowels 6 and ti 
indicated by a macron. Thus shoh is rendered as sho. 

Japanese words take the same form whether in singular or plural. Thus the term shakuhachi 
can refer to one or more instruments. 

Japanese terms used here are defined at their first appearance only. A glossary of definitions is 


provided at the end. 


1. Introduction 


For many shakuhachi' players, the instrument’s history as a tool for meditation used by Zen 
Buddhist mendicant monks is a major part of the attraction of playing the instrument; indeed, 
no few players first learn of the instrument via their interest in Zen Buddhist meditation.” On 
various online shakuhachi fora, players proclaim not to to be interested in playing music 
when playing the instrument—but to meditate.’ An example of this attitude is for example the 
post on shakuhachiforum.com by Markintheworld (pseudonym) from Saratoga Springs, New 


York, from 19 March 2010: 


I enjoy [playing] as a meditative practice, and as a good pre-amble to a sitting 
meditation... I am not interested in the shakuhachi as an instrument of musical 
performance, but rather as a meditation tool. 
(http://shakuhachiforum.com/viewtopic.php?id=4466, accessed 15.09.14) 


A recent google search on the Boolean search term ‘shakuhachi and meditation’ gave me 
206,000 hits and a plethora of CDs recordings of shakuhachi music are described as 
‘meditation music’ .* 

While the shakuhachi was indeed used a tool for meditation by the komus6 monks (lit. 


monks of nothingness), the mendicant monks of the Fuke sect, a subsect of Rinzai Zen, the 
available evidence indicates that the study of the shakuhachi as a religious tool ceased soon 
after the sect was permanently abolished in 1871 by the new Meiji government (1868-1912). 
The music, however, continues to be transmitted today. Publications concerning, for example, 
the revival of the Myéan-ji° temple in Kyoto in 1890 have been focused on how Higuchi 
Taizan (1856-1914)° recreated the repertoire of the MyOdan group based on traditions taken 
from several temples, while those dealing with secular developments describe how skilled 


players began to form guilds and and introduce the instrument in ensemble music (see for 


Organologically, the shakuhachi is defined as a Japanese vertical notched oblique bamboo flute. 

Both statements are based on my active engagement in the shakuhachi scene these past 20 years. 

See www.shakuhachiforum.com and www.shakuhachiforum.eu among others. 

See, for example, Richardson, Stan. 1997. Shakuhachi Meditation Music: Traditional Japanese Flute for 
Zen Contemplation. Boulder: Sounds True M301D and Lee, Riley. 2012. Shakuhachi Flute Meditations: Zen 
Music to Calm the Mind. Boulder: Sounds True: m2505d. 

The Myoanji-temple and the Mydan kydkai (society) are today the most important gatherings of shakuhachi 
players who continue in the tradition of the komusé monks. 

Higuchi Taizan was appointed as the shakuhachi master of the newly founded Myoan Kyokai (society) in 
1890. He modernised the notation system and compiled a collection of honkyoku that became the Mydan 
repertoire. 


example Kamisango 1988 and Takahashi 1990), but nothing has been written concerning the 
transmission of its use as a tool for meditation. 

It is my intention to carry out practically based performance research on how to 
combine mindfulness meditation and shakuhachi playing by drawing on my own experience 
as a shakuhachi player and practitioner of meditation — thus a first person (subject oriented) 
approach - while also utilising interviews of other non-Japanese shakuhachi players. The 
reason I chose to interview non-Japanese players is that the majority of Japanese players view 
themselves as having a secular approach to the playing of shakuhachi, thereby distancing 
themselves from the Fuke sect and komusé monks, while the shakuhachi interest of non- 
Japanese players, as we have seen above, is frequently accompanied by an equally great 
interest for Zen Buddhism.’ 

My aim is to propose how to combine shakuhachi and meditation and describe the process of 


how to practice this approach. 


2.1. Research Questions 


How can mindfulness-based meditation be applied to shakuhachi playing and thereby restore 
that aspect of meditation so important in the heritage of that instrument? 

Can applying mindfulness-based meditation to the playing of shakuhachi reveal an 
understanding on how the komusé monks may have used the shakuhachi as tool for 
meditation, with the ultimate goal of reaching enlightenment? 


A few more questions will be asked in the Mindfulness Meditation section on page 12. 


2.2 Hypothesis 


In my experience, performing mindfulness meditation while playing the shakuhachi is no 
easy task. One of the reasons for the difficulties a player encounters in attempting to do so is 
the lack of guidance; the experience gained by the komuso monks under some two centuries 


and more has now faded into oblivion. Here I utilise my own experience of these two genres 


7 Thave observed a shift in the orientation of younger non-Japanese players, who seem to have an interest in 


Japanese culture due to an upbringing in which manga and animé have been a part of their everyday lives. 


to frame an hypothesis on what concrete from this practice may have taken; due to the 
inadequacy of the record, written and otherwise, my reconstruction can constitute no more 
than a suggestion of how the komusé monk’s meditation may have been implemented and 
transmitted. My hope is to be able to provide a clear description, which can serve as an 
inspiration for other shakuhachi players who wish to use the shakuhachi as a tool for 


meditation and enlightenment. 


2.3. Methodology 


The investigation will be based on my background as a shakuhachi player since 1989 and the 
my decade-long experience in meditation, in particular the mindfulness training I have 
received during my participation in the mindfulness meditation instructor course at Skolen for 
Anvendt Meditation, my own study of Jon Kabat-Zinn’s mindfulness meditation and my 
training in meditation — in particularly since I moved to Vekstcenteret in 2007. As an 
ethnomusicologist and performer of shakuhachi, I find I can range freely between theoretical 
knowledge of academic disciplines and the embodied and applied praxis of art and 
meditation. This project is thus a personal perspective and account of a musician-researcher 
inhabiting the space between art, science and meditation (see also Biswas 2011:95-6) 

As a part of the practice-based research, I have maintained a diary of my daily shakuhachi and 
meditation practice from 4 April 2014. Currently I thus have notes from six month of practice 
to draw from as a lived, subjective experience. I have furthermore interviewed seventeen 
shakuhachi players from around the world, who volunteered to tell me how they use the 
shakuhachi as a meditation tool, in response to a call I posted on online shakuhachi fora and 
in shakuhachi groups on Facebook. 

I find present-day techniques for mindfulness meditation to be excellent for shakuhachi 
players, as, while they have roots in Buddhist meditation practices (as in the case of the 
shakuhachi), they are not specific to any institutionalised religion; thus even non-Buddhists 
can utilise them. While, unfortunately no documents from the Edo period (1603-1867) 
describing how the komus6 monks meditated or the instructions they received during their 
training remain to us, we do have access to written material on Zen Buddhist meditation from 


the period, which, as noted above, is the period during which the pieces which now form the 


shakuhachi honkyoku were created. I believe that the Edo period material will inform my 
investigation at the same time that the latter will add to our knowledge of the meditation 
practices during that period. The present project thus constitutes a modern attempt to reunite 


meditation and shakuhachi playing. 


ee The shakuhachi: History and background 


It is today generally believed that the shakuhachi was introduced into Japan from China via 
the Korean peninsula during the Nara period (710-794) as one of the instruments in the 
gagaku (court) ensemble (Tsukitani et al. 1994: 105), although other versions of how and 
when the instrument came to Japan exist. Such an example is Kyotaku denki kokujikai 
(Japanese Translation and Annotation of the History of the Kyotaku) in which it is written that 
the Buddhist priest Shinchi Kakushin (1207-1298) brought the shakuhachi and the tradition of 
playing, which dated back to the Tang Dynasty (618-907), to Japan from China (See: 
Yamamoto Morihide: 1795). However, the earliest extant examples of the shakuhachi today 
are found at the Shdsdin, a repository built in 756, which contains eight shakuhachi used in the 
ceremony performed for the consecration of the Great Buddha of Todaiji temple in 752 
(Tsukitani 2008: 147), which indicates that the instrument's history in Japan is at least five 
centuries older than Shinchi Kakushin's journey to the Southern Song. When the gagaku 
ensemble was reorganised in the mid-ninth century, the shakuhachi fell into desuetude (See 
Nelson 2008: 41-2). A period of several centuries ensued in which no references to the 
instrument appear in surviving historical documents. 

The first mention of the instrument after this hiatus appears in 1233 in the Kydkunsho, a 
ten-volume treatise on gagaku written by Koma Chikazane: ‘the short flute is called 
shakuhachi. It is now played by mekurahoshi (blind monks) and performers of sarugaku 
(theatre)’. The first known illustration of a shakuhachi is found in the Taigenshé (1512) 
although the illustration is dated to the late fourteenth century. The shakuhachi is then called 
hitoyogiri, or ‘one node shakuhachi’ (after Tsukitani 2008). 

During the early seventeenth century, a loose fraternity of itinerant shakuhachi playing 
beggars converted into a recognised subsect of Rinzai Zen, the Fuke sect. A decree, Keichd no 


Okitegaki, enacted in 1614 by the first Tokugawa Shogun, Tokugawa Ieyasu (1543-1616), 


served as the legal basis for the establishment of the Fuke sect, which only admitted men of 
the samurai class and ronin (unemployed samurai) as members of the order. The special 
privileges granted the komuso included monopoly rights over the use of the shakuhachi 
(laymen were officially prohibited from playing the shakuhachi — a rule implemented in 1677) 
and travel passes that allowed them to travel to any part of Japan (Berger and Hughes 2001: 
834). According to the rules of the sect the shakuhachi was to be used exclusively as a hoki, a 
sacred tool, for the purpose of spiritual training and for takuhatsu (religious mendicancy). 

In all, Nakatsuka Chikuzen lists seventy-seven Fuke temples that were scattered around 
Japan during the Edo period (1979: 95-102). Three of the most important were Myoanji in 
Kyoto and Ichigetsuji and Reih6ji in the Kanto region, the area around Edo or present day 
Tokyo (Olafson 1987: 1). A honsoku (set of rules) was issued when a man of samurai class 


entered the sect. A standard honsoku from Ichigetsuji took the following form: 


The shakuhachi is an instrument of the Dharma and there are numerous meaning 
to be found in it... The three joints are the Three Powers [Heaven, Earth, and 
Man]. The upper and the lower fingerholes represent the sun and the moon. The 
five holes are also the Five Elements [Earth, Air, Fire, Water and Space]. Taken as 
a whole, the shakuhachi is the profound wellspring of all phenomenal things. If a 
man plays the shakuhachi, all things will come to him. His mind and realm of 
light and dark will become one. 

The tengai hat is an implement of adornment of the Buddha-kaya (the Triple 
Body of the Buddha). It is an item of clothing authorised to our sect [alone]... 


(after Sanford 1977: 422-3). 


Each temple developed its own corpus of music which, when taken together, comprise the 
repertoire of approximately 150 honkyoku (original or fundamental pieces) from the Edo 
period known today. Honkyoku is thus a term that refers to the solo pieces with roots in the 
Edo period which were played by komusé monks either for their spiritual meditation training 
for or religious mendicancy. Music other than honkyoku was referred to as gaikyoku (outer 
pieces) or rankyoku (disorderly pieces) (Linder 2012: 98), which the monks were enjoined 


from playing. It is known that all komuso did not fully observe the rules mentioned above, and 


that some played rankyoku and even opened shakuhachi teaching schools in for example Edo 
(present day Tokyo) and that the relationship between the bakufu (the Edo government) and 
the Fuke sect worsened due to difficulties controlling the sect and criminal behaviour on the 
part of some monks (Takahashi 1990: 117-9). 

The Edo bakufu was overthrown in 1867 and in October 1871, the new Meiji government 
issued a decree, a Dajokan Fukoku, which, among other things, banned the Fuke sect. Begging 
was prohibited in 1872, although it was again made legal in 1881 (Lee 1993: 151). These 
events, along with the Meiji Government’s decision to prioritise Western music in compulsory 
education, naturally had a strong impact on the shakuhachi, its music and environment and led 
to major changes. According to Tsukitani Tsuneko and Shimura Satoshi, after the abolition of 
the Fuke sect the shakuhachi was to follow two distinct paths: secular and religious (Tsukitani 
2008: 152, Shimura 2002b: 705) — the religious path becoming marginalised and ignored in 
the highly professionalised hogaku (Japanese traditional music) world. As noted above, the 
available evidence indicates that the transmission of the study of the shakuhachi as a 
meditation tool ceased even in the Mydan Kyokai, which was established when MyOanji 
temple was revived in Kyoto in 1890, while the transmission of the music continued and 
continues today. Publications concerning, for example, the revival of the Myan-ji® temple in 
Kyoto in 1890 have been focused on how Higuchi Taizan (1856-1914)’ recreated the 
repertoire of the Myoan group based on traditions taken from several temples, while those 
dealing with secular developments describe how skilled players began to form guilds and and 
introduce the instrument in ensemble music (see for example Kamisango 1988 and Takahashi 


1990). And from here, we turn to the present: 


4.1 Mindfulness Meditation 


Mindfulness meditation is the cultivation of the ability to be present in a given moment, while 
being non-judgemental and intentionally aware of that moment. Thus staying with that 


present moment, as it is, means to stay with and let go of the identification of the emotions, 


* The Myéanji-temple and the Mydan kydkai (society) are today the most important gatherings of shakuhachi 


players who continue in the tradition of the komusdé monks. 

Higuchi Taizan was appointed as the shakuhachi master of the newly founded Myodan Kyokai (society) in 
1890. He modernised the notation system and compiled a collection of honkyoku that became the Mydan 
repertoire. 
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sensations and thoughts (after Risom 2013, Kabat-Zinn: 1994). One further concept can be 
added to mindfulness meditation as described above, which is ‘witness consciousness’, a state 
of awareness in which habits of the mind, such as thinking, being distracted, and assessing, 
are replaced by non-distracted present awareness (Risom 2013: 43). This paper will in 
particular be concerned with mindfulness and witness-conscious mind during the playing of 
shakuhachi. 

While attempting to grasp the concept mindfulness — a word that has during the past decade 
entered everyday vocabulary — I became curious about its etymology. The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary from 2001 explains 'mindful' (‘mindfulness' is not entered) as to be ‘conscious or 
aware of something’ and inclined or intending to do something’ (Pearsall: 2001: 906), while 


the Oxford Dictionaries Online defines 'mindfulness' as: 


1. The quality or state of being conscious or aware of something 

2.A mental state achieved by focusing one’s awareness on the present moment, 
while calmly acknowledging and accepting one’s feelings, thoughts, and bodily 
sensations, used as a therapeutic technique 
(http://www.oxforddictionaries.com/definition/english/mindfulness. Accessed 
04.10.14) 


which clearly shows that the world ‘mindfulness’ has become a common word. The Online 
Etymology Dictionary describes that ‘Old English mindful means ‘of good memory’ 


(http://www.etymonline.com/index.php?term=mindful&allowed_in_frame=0. Accessed 


04.10.14). The Pali'° word sati is often translated as mindfulness although etymologically, it 


means ‘to remember’ but in Buddhism it refers to skilful attentiveness 


(http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sati). Accessed 04.10.14). All the above, including the archaic 
meanings, reinforce my understanding of the word today. The archaic meaning ‘to remember’ 
—I find — is a key element in carrying mindful meditation into effect. One has to remember to 
be aware — an important and lengthy aspect of the training of meditation. This brings me to 
self-forgetfulness in which one forgets to be mindful. In my opinion, self-forgetfulness is an 
aspect of the human mind that musicians become well acquainted with. Self-forgetfulness is 
the mind being bound to and identical with its content, condition, and experiences and 


thereby forgetting who is experiencing this particular moment (Risom 2013: 59). As 


'0 Pali is a dead Indo-Aryan language, in which many earliest extant Buddhist scriptures are written. 
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musicians we are often wholeheartedly absorbed in the production of sound. And with the 
self-forgetfulness comes the evaluating mind as if it was a henchman, which is an instinctive 
and — in fact — a reasonable aspect of music making as a large amount of time, we are 
bringing to perfection the musical output. Thus one of the questions I had in mind before 
embarking on this project was how can I find the delicate balance between having a non- 
judgementally attention on the sound I produce while accepting the present moment and 
thereby the sounds to be as they are — and still produce sounds that are musical, in order to 
draw listeners into the musical sound world? I believe it is a general experience among 
musicians to experience music playing when it flows without effort. However, I also believe 
many become self-forgetful in this pleasant state of being which brings me to the next 


subject. It is my hope that I will be able to somewhat the answer to the question during this 


paper. 
4.2 Mindfulness and music 


Many people, including musicians believe that ‘meditation naturally appeals to musicians’ as 
Rolf Hind, composer and pianist at the Guildhall School of Music & Drama in London wrote 


in the Guardian in 2011''. He argues the above with 


the time [the musicians] spend — even as children — in a state of solitary absorption, 

called practice. And when they perform, they seek "flow states" where, in the 

coming together of all the preparation and the right circumstances, playing feels 

wonderfully natural and unselfconscious (Hind: 2011). 
Others state that listening to music is mindfulness practice in itself. One such person is 
Patrick Groneman, who on 11 October 2013 writes: “Sometimes people will ask me whether 
or not listening to music counts as mindfulness practice. I'd say sure...’ and he goes on to 
explain ‘what makes a session of mindful music appreciation unique and distinct from a 
mindful breathing practice’. He explains that ‘Music is a language of energy, a "vibe" of 
emotions and joy. It speaks to our core desires and feelings. It spans language barriers and 


political borders, making it a powerful means through which humans can connect. He then 
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quotes Karen Armstrong saying: “Beethoven's string quartets express pain itself [however] it 
is not my pain’ (http://www.huffingtonpost.com/patrick-groneman/mindfulness- 


practice_b_3894331.html, accessed 08.10.14). 


However, I am not convinced that meditation naturally appeals to musicians and listening to 
music itself is mindfulness meditation. I believe it is not an easy task to apply meditation to 
music playing and that it requires as arduous training as any sitting meditation form. I find 
that people, myself included, are confused by the notions of concentration, flow, and 
meditation. They overlap, and they are not mutually exclusive ; however, I do not perceive 
them to be the synonyms for the same phenomenon, which I shall discuss below. Shakuhachi 
and meditation undoubtedly overlap due to history. And shakuhachi playing as meditation is 
often described as suizen (lit. blowing Zen), often as a counterpart to zazen (lit. sitting Zen or 
the meditation practice performed in Zen Buddhism). However, I have not seen the word 
suizen in any historical documents, and nor had prof. Tsukitani Tsuneko (1944-2010), who 
explained to me, that the first time the word appeared was when the stone, in which the word 
is engraved, was erected at the Mydanji temple in Kyoto in the early 20" century (personal 
conversation 2007). Thus, meditation continued to be important for (some) shakuhachi 
players even after the abolishment of the Fuke sect, although—as noted—the transmission of 


practice seems to have faded away. 


5. Zen Buddhism during the Edo period 


Zen Buddhism, including the Rinzai school, which was said to have stagnated, experienced a 
decline during the early Edo period. Many scholars have therefore focused on Neo- 
Confucianism during the Edo period, with Buddhist movements often viewed as decadent or 
of merely secondary importance (Mohr 1994: 341) during the period. However, Hakuin 
Ekaku (1686-1768) and Takuan Soho (1573-1645) are generally thought to have revived the 
Rinzai school of Zen Buddhism during a period important for the Fuke sect. Takuan explains 


clearly the Buddhist principles of how a person trained in meditation perceives the world: 


...when you put things in front of a mirror they are reflected in it according to their 
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form. The mirror does not discriminate between the objects to whether they are 
beautiful or ugly, but still the mirror reflects their beauty or their ugliness... So it is 
with the strategist when he opens isshin (the one mind) like a mirror, the innocent 
mind, in front of his opponent. He can see good and bad clearly without the mind 
discriminating between good and bad. He can act absolutely freely, ‘walking on the 
water as he walks on earth’ and ‘walking on the earth as he walks on the water’ 
(Hirose 1992: 43-4). 
In the context of shakuhachi playing and Buddhism, I find Takuan's phrase ‘He can see good 
and bad clearly without the mind discriminating between good and bad. He can act absolutely 
freely...’ of great interest. One of the trouble I have had when reflecting on meditation and 
shakuhachi playing has been an opinion commonly held among shakuhachi players that a 
player may be excused for not playing well because he is more interested in the spiritual 
aspect of shakuhachi playing than the musical. This is like saying ‘as long as I sit down in the 
meditation position, the quality of my meditating does not matter’. To my mind, if meditation 
and shakuhachi playing really can be combined and have a contemplative effect, the same 
sort of effort has to be made during 'plain meditation’ as is made during sitting meditation. 
Thus the playing skill does matter—in my opinion. 

Hakuin is well known for having convinced Zen Buddhist students once again that 
freedom was to be found in the authentic realisation of kensho or enlightenment attained 
through vigorous zazen and koan study directed toward, and later beyond enlightenment 
(post-enlightenment training) (Waddell 1994: xii). One noteworthy thing about Hakuin — also 
in the context of this paper — is that he seriously devoted himself to calligraphy and painting 
later in life, and thus developed an artistic relation to Zen Buddhism. In fact, art became a 
central part of Hakuin’s teachings and one of the chief hallmarks of the Zen lineage after him; 
he considered his paintings to be part of his sermons with a more direct and universal appeal, 
and his work is considered to ‘possess an ability unique even among Zen artists to translate 
visceral Zen experience on paper (Waddell 1994: xxi), which bears a striking relevance to 
shakuhachi, as one might well say the same thing about the playing of music being a 
translation of visceral experience into sound. However, Hakuin also describes the situation of 
monks contemporary to him as either sitting alone in retreat, not realising that others are 
being ‘rowdy miscreants haunting down the town streets engrossed in these unsavoury 
pastimes... it all takes place in broad daylight for everyone to see, their black sins become 


known to all’ and mentions that ‘even the masterless samurai talk of their flagrant misdeeds’ 
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(Waddell 1994: 11). Since the komusd monks, who were often masterless samurai (Takahashi 
1990: 113), were also known for being rowdy and engaging in pastimes not suited to their 
status, one could perhaps consider a general decline in Zen Buddhism and the lack of control 
of the wandering komus6é monks of the Fuke sect as related phenomena. 

Another aspect which I cannot avoid mentioning here, although I will not deal with the 
matter in this paper, is the thorough investigation performed by Yamada Shoji on Zen and art 
(Yamada 2009). Titles like ‘Zen and the art of...’ are well known and began with Eugen 
Herrigel’s Zen in the Art of Archery from 1948. According to Yamada, Herrigel hardly spoke 
Japanese, and the most important moment of Zen Buddhist teaching to which he points is 
taken from an event in which he was alone with his archery teacher. None of the other senior 
archery students had received teachings in Zen Buddhist archery. In fact, archery and Zen 
Buddhism were—according to Yamada—never mentioned together prior to the publication 
(2009: 207). Yamada’s hypothesis is that a misunderstanding led to this belief in a strong 
connection between Zen Buddhism and art. Yamada’s excellent and illuminating book is 
recommended for further study to the interested reader. Although in the case of the 
shakuhachi, a connection between Zen and the art of playing is undeniably present, I wish 
there to point out that such connections between different art forms and Zen are not 
necessarily innate in Japanese culture. Thus, the relationship between Zen and playing the 


shakuhachi to be viewed as a thing sui generis, rather than an example of a general case. 


6.1 Meditation while playing shakuhachi I 


My own journey in shakuhachi playing and meditation has been a long path. I did not — as 
many fellow players — come to the shakuhachi through Zen Buddhism but rather through an 
attraction to the timbre. Thus unfortunately I never listened carefully to my teacher Okuda 
Atsuya’s explanation on the connection between the music and Zen Buddhist philosophy 
during the eleven years I studied with him in Tokyo. I never thought it was strange that 
meditation was never taught directly, although the history of the shakuhachi as being a 
meditation tool in order to attain ichion jobutsu (lit: Buddhahood in one note or 
enlightenment though one note) is very important for players, as a large part of the 


transmission is done wordlessly. Most of the many hours I practised with my teacher we 
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played together. I simply imitated his playing, and learned the musical vocabulary through 
imitation. I believe I have played some of the melodies together with him more than hundred 
times. Okuda would answer my questions and if we entered the realm of philosophy, he was 
unstoppable. But the music was mostly transmitted wordlessly. An experience in Zen 
Buddhist meditation at a temple on Yaku Island in Japan in 1996 supported this 
understanding of transmission. During a several month stay, the only 4 instructions in 
meditation I received the first morning were: ‘Sit here, face the wall, gaze here and empty 
your mind’. Like many other shakuhachi players, I approach the notion of playing coupled 
with meditation with curiosity — but had no instructions other than arcane ingredients in 
Okuda’s teaching such as that the aim is to contain the universe in one single sound and to 
succeed in the union of opposites. Okuda never elaborated on what he meant with the ‘union 
of opposites’ other than that in musical terms he told me that extramusical sounds had to be 
present when playing a musical sound and vice versa. The ‘union of opposites’ stayed with 
me and has helped me since then in my search to combine shakuhachi playing and 
meditation. 

In the beginning when I attempted to add meditation to the act of playing, I aimed at being 
mindful by trying firstly to focus on the breath. Focusing on the breath — inhaling through the 
nose and exhaling through the mouth as much as possible in order to produce a sound. The 
breath has a central role in honkyoku playing. It is the only rhythm, thus every player will 
have his or her own rhythm or pulse.'* Focusing on the breath gave me a rhythmic sensation 
that can be felt as a profound state of absorption similar to trance.'* Playing a piece that I had 
assimilated to a degree that I need not think about what I was doing or about to do gave the 
most satisfying results as the mind did not have to occupy directly with what to play. For 
years I thought that this must be what meditation and playing was all about — a conclusion, 
however, I came to question several years ago. Is this all? When I asked ethnomusicologst 
and shakuhachi player Shimura Satoshi about meditation and playing, and why there are no 
accounts of any shakuhachi player attaining ichion jobutsu or enlightenment through playing 


one note—to which he replied ‘Perhaps reaching satori (enlightenment) requires much more 


' Some shakuhachi schools such as Kinko and Tozan have a notation for rhythm while in others including the 


school I have trained in did not have any indication of rhythm. 
Trance is defined in Oxford Concise Dictionary as ‘a half-conscious state characterized by an absence of 
response to external stimuli typically as induced by hypnosis or entered by a medium (Pearsall 2001:1521). 
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vigorous practice than shakuhachi playing’. I began to feel that the way I was approaching 
meditation and playing was insufficient—in particularly if the aim in the past had been to 
break through to the state of satori. I had no expectations of reaching satori; however, I did 
feel a need for the training to be more vigorous. 

I posted a call for descriptions on how people meditated and how meditating differed 
from a state of flow to shakuhachi groups on Facebook, as the latter question was one of my 


key dilemmata. Vit Rozkovec replied as following: 


It seems to me, that we are talking about the same thing. To be very focused, in a 
flow or to meditate, it seems like those things are the same. When taking it from 
the Zen perspective, to be the one with the action you are doing, that is the state 
when you meditate. There is no "I" doing it, there is just the activity 
(www.facebook.com, accessed 05.10.14). 


Another person, using the pseudonym ‘Psychedelic Zen’ answered: 


[The way] I play Shakuhachi to approach mediation is to use improvisation and 
apply mindfulness of breathing called Anapanasati into it. Breathing is very 
important, both exhaling and inhaling while playing for me... I would focus at 
first [before I] start playing, holding the Shakuhachi and placing it to [playing] 
position. Then I would play and flow with my breathing... Flow playing can lead 
me to the awareness and consciousness which will reflect and appear in the sound 
I am playing (www.facebook.com, accessed 29.09.14). 


The above two examples seem to indicate that other players had similar experiences to my 
own. Meditation became a deep sense of flow. I now felt, however, that this identity did not 
suffice for my exploration into meditation and shakuhachi playing, I had to go deeper. Thus 


in my own analysis of meditation and shakuhachi playing, I came to the next theme: 


6.2 Distinguishing between ‘flow’ and meditation 


I stepped out on stage in St John’s Smith Square — a high profile venue in London. 
The audience was clapping, the large choir sat down at the back of the stage in 
order to give the soloist—me—the stage on my own. When the clapping ceased, I 
brought the flute to my lips and began playing a honkyoku. At a given moment 
during the performance, I realised the music was flowing out of me effortlessly, 
without thought and beyond my control. The latter frightened me as I became 
aware that I had no idea which note I had just played and which note I was moving 
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to next — something of which I usually have full control. In a subtle panic, I tested 
several strategies in order to remember where in the piece I was. I then understood 
I had to let go of my eagerness to know the place in the music — otherwise it would 
inhibit the flow and I will not be able to play. I played on and suddenly I noticed, 
my normal focused mind had taken over, and I knew exactly where in the music I 
was. 


The above is a description of a concert situation on 13 March 2008. I would consider this 
experience to be an example of flow and not meditation although there are certain similarities. 
According to Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, flow is a mental state of complete immersion in an 
activity in which concentration is focused on a challenge suitable to the person’s skills. It 
gives the protagonist a loss of reflective self-consciousness and a distorted temporal but 
rewarding and positive experience (Csikszentmihalyi 1990). The largest discrepancy between 
flow and meditation for this project lies in the complete immersion in an activity and the loss 
of reflective self-consciousness. Due to my training in mindfulness meditation, I find this 
experience to be lacking the aspect of witnessing awareness required for it to be called 
‘meditation’. Although it is clear from the description above that I was aware of the flow, I 
was nonetheless not conscious my own awareness. I am immersed in the awareness, which 
itself is blind for me. Thus the total immersion and thereby self-forgetfulness and the 
awareness of being aware are the key aspects of the difference between the two. However, I 
do find flow, as described above — to be necessary — if not sufficient - for meditation when 
playing. The deep immersion and focus is the concentration part of the meditation — the next 
step for me was to practice letting go of the immersion into what I was doing and adding the 


witness function. 


6.3. Meditation while playing shakuhachi Il 


In the beginning of 2012, I began to work with the breath as a means to transmit the quality 
of stillness I experienced while trying to play and meditate. I worked with the visualisation of 
a flow entering me from above my head down into the breath and out through the heart and 
the shakuhachi. With this approach I would literally blow empathy through the instrument out 
to the audience or the world in general. This way I was able to train the ability of feeling 


compassion towards others and to some degree feeling a deeper sense of contemplation and 
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presence in my existence (see Bertelsen 2010, Risom 2013, Rigtrup 2009 on empathy and 
mindfulness). I taught this method of training compassion at some masterclasses in Kiev, 
Ukraine during November 2012. I was pleased to see that even some flute students from the 
Tchaikovsky National Academy of Music came for a second masterclass as they were curious 
about this approach. I realised compassion was indeed universal. 

However, I still had some steps to take before I felt I had an idea of how shakuhachi 
playing and mindfulness meditation could be executed simultaneously. That is when I began 
consciously to add witness awareness to playing. I realised early on that real immersion and 
flow is more likely to take place when a honkyoku piece was fully memorised and assimilated 
I thus practised adding witness awareness when I realised I was in a certain quality of flow. In 
order to get into the state of flow while playing a piece I had mastered. I began playing after 
first sitting for perhaps five minutes in quiet stillness, focusing on the breath. This practice 
may lead to a sensation of flow and to this I applied the compassion method described above, 
which led to an increase in energy level. Finally then I would apply witness awareness, which 
led to a panoramic state of being as described by Risom (2013: 63, 155). At some given 
moment, I felt the contemplation level had reached a level similar to that I had reached during 


quiet sitting meditation — which was a gain for my musical practice. 


6.4 Mindfulness meditation while playing shakuhachi 


When I began to be able to—with a certain amount of effort—to draw witnessing awareness 
into my musical practice, I experienced it as an a perception of something inherent in 
shakuhachi playing and as if it had been ‘the missing link’. However, maitaining witnessing 
awareness for any length of time was no easy task ; soon I would discover that I was back 
into my usual focused flow mode of attention — totally immersed in playing, sound 


production and judging whether the sound was good nor not. 


The honkyoku piece Shin kyorei (2.\ie 42), as taught in Okuda Atsuya’s Zensabo style), is 


to be played almost at an inaudible level or pianissimo. Playing at such a low volume had 
always made me generate bodily heat — some times I even had to go outside in snowy 
weather dressed in T-shirt, in order to cool down. While practising mindfulness and playing 


as described above, I realised Shin kyorei could be used to increase the energy level, which 
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could be directed into the meditation practice. Thus from April 2014, I included this piece in 
my daily practice. I only applied mindfulness meditation after I had played it for a while 
since I had forgotten the piece and needed the score to play. The more I incorporated the 
piece into my being, the better I was able to apply mindfulness while playing and this 
intensified the experience of the already augmented energy level due to bodily heat. In an 
entry in my diary on 18 July 2014, I wrote about experiencing a phenomenon of expansion of 
the already expanded panoramic state in mindfulness meditation. I observed that with the 
focusing on breathing and the sound produced, the mind’s conceptual rigidity relaxed in an 
efficient way; thus I was able to observe the subtle changes of energy levels. I noticed the 
gradual establishment of quiescence that allowed insights I remained aware of — a contrast to 
many insights regarding the flow state experienced during the concert in St John’s Smith 
Square, which were generated by an elicitation interview’ conducted by Ninni Sgdahl on 26 
September 2014. 

Slowly, while working with Shin kyorei, I began to grasp the role of music in meditation 
from within. My confusion had been that I had taken the music too seriously — in the sense of 
being self-absorbed, adding a value to it that only had the aim of honouring my ego. 


Ansuman Biswas formulates it exquisitely. 


Meditation is a work of attaining a gracefully integrated consciousness. When the 
roiling turbulence of verdana (sensation) can be brought fully into awareness 
without throwing it off balance, then there is a gracefulness about the moment. 
Any object may be grasped to steady oneself. It might be a spoken mantra, a 
beautiful picture, a geometrical figure, a candle flame, or an idea. The object itself 
has no particular meaning or significance. Like the Pole Star for a mariner, or the 
lamppost for a drunk, it provides support rather than an illumination (2011: 100). 


Once I grasped the above, I felt that I had overcome one large barrier to the exploration of 
mindfulness and shakuhachi playing at multiple levels of consciousness. It furthermore 


allowed me to work more freely with energy. I had long also worked with the piece Nerisaji 


(i e24), a honkyoku piece played very energetically in the Zensab6 style — to the degree it 


may be called violent. Here, I had been inspired by a teaching session of Jes Bertelsen’? in 


14 pier achasty: F : . F : : Hie : ; 
Elicitation interview technique is a method aimed at collecting precise descriptions of a lived experience 


associated with a cognitive process, developed by Claire Petitmengin (see Petitmengin 2006). 


'S Jes Bertelsen (1946-) is a meditation teacher trained in the Tibetan Dzogchen tradition and the founder of 
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which he encouraged us to bring our entire being—including the negative aspects—into the 
meditation. With the violent blasts of air, I had previously described by using natural 
metaphors such as storm, volcanic eruption and tsunami waves to my students, I began 
contacting my less flattering sides — sides I preferred to hide in order to sustain a more 
favourable self image. I tried to bring the blasts of air to the maximum pressure my lungs 
could exert through the instrument while contacting my bestial sides, the violence I contain in 
me and negative emotions, I’d rather go without — of which the resulting sound became a raw 
uncensored vibration and expression. Contacting bestial sides made me retrace evolution and 
sensing I was getting closer to the primal origin or as Biswas formulates as ‘integrating 
rational awareness with the animal body’ (2011: 102). I stretched the music and I played 
Nerisaji even more raw and violent than Watazumi Dés6 Roshi’s versions'® at some sections 
while more quietly than I had learned by Okuda at others. I included a larger ma ({#]) — an 
important concept in Japanese arts, literally meaning interval or pause in the sense of vacuus 
plenus—ama is as important as the sound. If I managed to remain aware of witnessing during 
these violent gusts of sound, I could bring in a sensation of an expanding stillness during ma. 
This ma felt more complete due to the attention of bringing in all aspects of me including 
negativity, and I experienced myself playing as a microcosm of the world. I remembered the 
words Okuda had repeatedly told me during lessons: ‘Play your shakuhachi so that one sound 
contains the whole universe’. These words suddenly resonated more with me than ever. 

I wrote in a diary entry on 2 August 2014: ‘Clearly sensing when I fall out of the witness 
function and can easier use my will to bring myself back again’. My shakuhachi playing and 
mindfulness meditation had clearly begun to take the shape of an average meditation session 
on my cushion. And, as on the cushion, I found myself again and again being fascinated by 
various phenomena including a fascination with my own sound. Then there was nothing else 
to do than bringing myself back a mindful attitude to myself, my ‘failure’ of having forgotten 


and to the playing. 


the meditation centre Vekstcenteret, Nérre Snede, Denmark. 

Watazumi D6s6 (1911-92) is a skillful shakuhachi player with a personal playing style, who broke away 
from the strict guild system in Japanese arts. See discography for his recordings which include Nerisaji — or 
Daibdsatsu — as he names it. 
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7. Getting out into the world 


I have previously taught mindfulness and shakuhachi playing at festivals. However when I 
taught at the nunnery Weltkloster in Radolfzell, Germany 19-22 June 2014, I felt I had much 
more substance to teach and also personal experience that is important when transmitting 
knowledge. I no longer felt at the border of my knowledge when teaching. I choose two 
easier pieces, Kyorei (quiet) and So shingetsu (fierce), that would be played in the manner of 
Shin kyorei and Nerisaji, but which were not as technically demanding. I was very satisfied 
with the fact that I could transmit the idea of two different ways of building energy up for 
meditation, and playing in a state of objective awareness. The quiet Kyorei caused more 
difficulties than the fierce SO shingetsu. 

On 28 August 2014, I played a short solo concert at the Mind & Life Research Institute at yet 
another nunnery on Farueninsel Island in Chiemsee Lake, Germany. It was a long conference 
lasting 5 full days, which required me to travel the day before to the island and travell home 
the day after. It had a quasi-retreat format, with Fred von Allmen, Tsoknyi Rinpoche and 
Martine Batchelor instructing meditation sessions. There was even a day in silent 


contemplation (http://esri.mindandlife-europe.org, accessed 08.10.14). Thus despite the 


papers on mostly neuroscience, the participants constituted of meditating scientists. For the 
concert, I had boldly written in the programme that I was going to meditate while playing. 
Although I modified it when I presented myself, I tried my best to combine mindfulness 
meditation and playing. I played four pieces including Shin kyorei and Nerisaji. I believe that 
due to the training I had recently gone through, the quality of flow was entirely different from 
that of the concert at St John’s Smith Square. My particular body and breath, space, time and 
this particular audience made certain moments feel intensively as the music was a vibration 
of this embodied moment. And with the mindfulness added to the ma—an open space without 
audible sound — ‘the unstruck sound, the vibration that is below the threshold of hearing 
(Biswas 2011: 102) — only the attitude of listening to sounds remained. This enabled me to 
become more aware of subtle motions of the mind and remain aware that I was aware — until 
I fell out and had to shorten the pieces to adapt to a shorter time span than planned. I then lost 
control of time and piece as I did at St John’s Smith Square. However, this time I was aware 


of it and voluntarily renounced the control. And exactly here, I felt I had a glimpse of 
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mindfulness meditation and shakuhachi_ the voluntarily release of control. I furthermore felt 
I had a taste of mindfulness meditation and shakuhachi music being in circulation with an 
attentive audience— in moments of shared consciousness. Thus this concert in Fraueninsel 
was an important milestone in my search to investigate meditation as conducted by the 
komuso monks. 

I also felt I had taken a small step towards an understanding of the flute player in the poem 


by Hafiz on page 1—but know I am still far from it. 


8. Conclusion: 21* century komuso? Mindfulness meditation and 


shakuhachi playing 


Despite the title of this section, I do not claim to be a komuso or the like. The title is meant to 
reflect on what we can learn from an experiment of adding mindfulness meditation to the act 
of playing shakuhachi and whether we can make any assumption on how the komusé monks 
may have approached their meditation task. Although the mendicant komuso monks are the 
most well known monks of the Fuke sect, and the jujishoku or senior monks, who were the 
resident heads of the komuso temples scattered around Japan are less known, they may be the 
most interesting for the purpose of reflecting on meditation and shakuhachi. They were 
supposed to be fully ordained Buddhist priests (Sanford 1977: 424). After a decline in Zen 
Buddhism, the words of masters such as Takuan and Hakuin must have excited and inspired 
them. I imagine—since the jujishoku had gone through Buddhist training—that they must 
have had a meditation practice as well as a daily temple routines. The quote from Takuan ‘He 
can see good and bad clearly without the mind discriminating between good and bad’ 
together with the contemplative experiences during this practice based experiment has 
answered one of the key questions of which I was previously unaware. I realised that when 
the player hears the good and bad notes—although remaining neutral to the sounds—he or 
she can make subtle changes comparable with subtle corrections to any meditation practice, 
without, however, leaving the musicality behind. In the voluntary renunciation of control, the 
awareness is so present that musicality has transcended to another level than what I had 
hitherto experienced. I realised that music is creating a space in which a large range of 


emotions can be activated. As in the Nerisaji described above, I was able to contact negative 
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aspects of my emotional life in which I almost felt like a beast—and combining mindfulness 
meditation and shakuhachi playing allowed me to practice the attitude of feeling emotions 
without acting on it as all is happening under controlled conditions. ‘In music, since there I 
no substantive danger or reward, no real-life object or hate or desire, the emotion can be 
observed in itself, as a bodily fact’ (Biswas 2011: 108). When realising this and the 
renunciation of the self-absorbed musicality, playing music becomes an efficient space for 
meditation practice. Thus I believe I have indeed found answers to some of the questions I 
had in mind before embarking on this project. Questions regarding how to attain the delicate 
balance between maintaining a non-judgemental attention on the sound I produce, while 
accepting the present moment and thereby the sounds to be as they are—and still produce 
sounds that are musical, in order to draw listeners into the musical sound worlld. I have 
grasped more than I thought possible. Whether it is possible for me to frame an hypothesis on 
how the komuso or the jujishoku approached meditation and shakuhachi playing, I am unable 
to say; I can only say I have caught a glimpse of it. I suspect I shall have to continue working 


for some years from this stage and stabilise a practice before I dare make any conjectures. 
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Glossary 

Bakufu (4£/) is the term used for the government or administration under the military feudal 
ruler shogun during three dynasties: Minamoto, Ashikaga, and Tokugawa, which lasted 
from late late 13th century until 1867. 

Buddha-kaya: The Triple Body of the Buddha 


Edo period (1603-1867), a period of relative peace governed by Tokugawa. It was also the 
period of seclusion from the outside world. 


Fukeshti (#148): Zen Buddhist sect under the Rinzai school. The shakuhachi playing 
komuso monks were initiated members of the sect, which solely admitted men of samurai 
rank. The sect was recognised during the early Edo period (1614) and the sect was 
abolished 1871 by the Meiji government. 


Gaikyoku (4b ill]: lit.: Outside pieces [of music]. The term used by the Fuke sect to describe 
pieces that were not honkyoku and thereby by definition secular and not sacred music 
prohibited for the komuso to play. 


Gagaku (#§38): Japanese court music. The music originated in China during the Tang dynasty 
(618-907). It was imported to Japan in the 8" century from Korea. 


Hitoyogiri (— fii WJ): A short one node flute, considered to be the link between the gagaku 
shakuhachi and the komuso shakuhachi. They were popular from the 14th century till the 
beginning of the 19th century. 


Hoki (i&#%): Lit: Tool of the Dharma. Often translated as sacred tool. In this case, the 
shakuhachi was considered as héki and not a musical instrument. 


Honkyoku (As lll): lit.: Original pjeces. The pieces in the repertoire created by kKomusd monks 
during the Edo period as meditation and for mendicancy. 


Honsoku (AS FJ): rules. Here a set of rules issued to the komusé monks. 


Ichion jobustu (— 7% Be{4): Lit: One sound becoming a Buddha. An important saying for 
shakuhachi players during the Edo period as well as today. It is said to be the aim of 
shakuhachi playing to reach enlightenment with the single tone that encompasses the 
whole universe. 

Isshin(—-t»): One mind, wholehartedness. 


Kenshé (5i,H£): Enlightenment. 


Koan (2): Zen Buddhist question, story, dialogue to be used to create doubt. Also used to 
monitor the progress of a student. 
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Komuso (jté #{%4) lit.: Monks of nothingness. The monks, of the Fuke sect, who played 
shakuhachi as a meditation tool. 


Kufti (4X): Striving to attain satori. 


Meiji-period: 1868-1912, the period of modernisation of Japan into a democracy and a player 
on the international stage. 


Mekora-hoshi (Gi&fil): Blind Buddhist monks. 


Myoanji Temple: A small temple in the compounds of Tohoku-ji in Kyoto, which serves as 
the headquarters for Mydan Kyokai (society) today. The My6an style today represents 
most of the styles of shakuhachi playing, which are not categorised under the two main 
secular schools (Kinko and Tozan). 


Ronin (i A): Samurai without a master to serve. 


Samurai (f¥) or bushi (4): Military nobility of medieval and early-modern Japan. 


Sankyoku (=. |i}): Japanese chamber music ensemble, traditionally played on shamisen (3 
stringed long-neck lute), koto (13-stringed zither) and shakuhachi, often with a vocal 
accompaniment. 


Sarugaku: (#28): Early no theatre popular between 11" and 14" century. 


Satori: (H 9 or ‘9 ): Enlightenment, spiritual awakening. 


Shakuhachi (/\/\): Japanese vertical notched oblique bamboo flute. 


Suizen (Kx ##): lit.: Blowing Zen or meditation playing shakuhachi. A word that is engraved in 
a Stone at MyOdanji temple, Kyoto, Japan. According to ethnomusicologist Tsukitani 
Tsuneko, it is a word that did not appear before early 20" century. 


Tengai (XK #4): Reed hood shaped as a basket, worn by the wandering komuso monks, 
covering the whole face from around 19" century. 


Zazen: (AE ##) lit.: Sitting Zen or the meditation practice performed in Zen Buddhism. 
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Asahi Falls, Odaira, Izu. Photograph by the author. 


The anfractuous road from Shtizen-ji to the Amagi Pass winds through the 
middle of the mountainous Izu Peninsula. It cuts across small villages, traverses 
deep rivers filled with fresh, running waters and traces hairpin curves that 
straddle exquisitely terraced rice paddies. Every turn offers a stunning vista of 
towering mountains and verdant slopes. These views are juxtaposed with 
glimpses of local daily life as village residents make their way back and forth 
from school, shopping or their work in the fields and forests. 

One of the small communities the road passes along the way is Odaira. 
From the center of this settlement, a small lane leaves the road and makes its 
way up westward to the edge of the mountain, where is situated the remains of 
an old temple, a shrine and a magnificent waterfall that cascades from on high 
out of the forested hillside. This eastward-facing waterfall is named Asahi Daki 
(“Morning-sun waterfall”), and the name of temple—or the empty space where 
it once stood—is Régen-ji (literally, “origin of the waterfall”). 

A sign at the entrance to the area tells the visitor that R6gen-ji was a ko- 
mus6 temple. Komusé, the sign informs us, were a band of itinerant monks who 
covered their heads with deep basket hats, called tengai, and wandered the 
Japanese countryside playing the shakuhachi bamboo flute and begging for 
alms. These monks belonged to the Fuke Sect, which was loosely connected to 
the Rinzai sect of Zen Buddhism, and Régen-ji was an affiliate temple of Rei- 
hé-ji Temple in Ome, now a municipality of Tokyo in western mountainous re- 
gion. Reihé-ji was the most important of all the komusé temples in the Kanto 
Plain. 

Régen-ji was the only komus6 temple in Izu. Now, the only thing remain- 
ing of the temple now are some weathered graves and the empty site itself. 
Closer to the road, however, is Ryfisen-ji temple that still appears to host activ- 
ity. It was formerly the host temple to Régen-ji.' 

The sign also points out that the Asahi Daki waterfall inspired the famous 
shakuhachi piece, Taki Otoshi no Kyoku; appropriately named the “Water-Falling 
Piece.” 

As far as information signs go in Japan it is accurate, though of course it 
leaves a lot unsaid. According to local documents, R6gen-ji was originally built 
as a temple of the Shingon sect in the late Muromachi period. It was abandoned 


and then, around the early 17* century, became attached to Rytisen-ji as an in- 
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Historical sign, designating the Régen-ji ruins as Izu City cultural property, 
posted by the Izu City Educational Division (March 25, 1999). Photograph by the author. 
dependent inner sanctuary. Its secretive location right next to the waterfall was 
perfect for spiritual contemplation. 

The shrine, Odaira Jinja, was built much later, in 1860, to the side of the 
waterfall and has little to do with the history of R6gen-ji. 

The Fuke sect of shakuhachi playing Zen monks was officially established 
in the late 17* century. Their mission in Edo Japan was to strive for enlighten- 
ment through playing the shakuhachi and learn various set pieces known as 
honkyoku. Before the sect became officially organized, however, its members 
consisted mostly of a motley mob of beggars who played the shakuhachi and 
wandered the country. They needed a place to gather, sleep, and practice 
shakuhachi, so convincing local temples to become Fuke sect related temples 
(fuke-dera) was an obvious solution. 

Since Régen-ji had been long abandoned, it was easy for the wandering 
komusé monks of the time to use it as a residence, much like a present day 
squatter might inhabit a derelict building. The location was ideal, as the temple 
was set apart from the main road by a waterfall but close enough to the sur- 
rounding villages to get support from the locals. Soon, other komusé monks 
joined in to create a small community. They were in need of leadership and di- 


rection, however, and records show that Régen-ji’s first permanent abbot, Ippa 


Oshé, came to live there sometime around 1716. After that, there was a succes- 
sion of abbots, but there were also periods when Régen-ji had no resident priest. 
Even today, there are temples and shrines, especially in rural Japan, that cannot 
afford to support a full-time priest, and these temples lie fallow for years with 
just the bare minimum of upkeep. 

Next to the Régen-ji temple ruins are a set of seven gravestones, shaped 
like elongated bird’s eggs sticking out of the ground. From the inscription on 
these stones, together with records kept in the nearby affiliate temple Kinry-ji, 
it seems that Régen-ji had a total of ten abbots over a period of 160 years. These 
records also indicate that the last abbot, Kaiga, had to contend with the enor- 
mous upheaval in society and the demise of the Fuke Sect occasioned by the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868, but more about that later. 

According to one account, by the end of the 17° century there were sup- 
posedly over 120 Fuke Temples throughout Japan, although there are no precise 
records of individual names. Once the Fuke sect became organized, it tended 
toward exclusiveness, aimed for respectability and weeded out the riff-raff. 
This would have been necessary in order for the Fuke sect to be recognized as 
an Official religion by the Tokugawa government, which it did in 1677. 

Edo Period documents are not always accurate, and the early twentieth 
century scholar, Nakatsuka Chikuzen, compiled all the information regarding 
komos6 temples which ever existed and came up with a list of 77, which he 
sorted according to the sects listed in the archives at Myéan-ji temple in Kyoto, 
which was the head Fuke Temple. R6gen-ji is on that list. 

It is difficult to know for sure what occurred in the komosé temples during 
their heyday—and Régen-ji did seem to be an important one—but there is some 
indication from historical sources. The daily life for monks in Zen tem- 
ples—then and now—is very structured and revolves around a schedule of rit- 
ual: the intonation of prayers according to the time of day, meal-taking, 
work-related activities, sutra chanting, long sitting sessions of zazen and lec- 
tures or individual sessions by the head priest. 

It was the same for the komosé temples, except instead of sitting meditation, 
the shakuhachi became the focus of the monks’ attention. Prayers were replaced 
by shakuhachi meditative honkyoku pieces, and zazen, which literally means just 


“sitting Zen,” was replaced by suizen, which indicates “blowing Zen,” or the 


attainment of enlightenment through breath and sound. Again at night, after 
their daily training finished, the monks played honkyoku to mark the time and 
occasion. 

Zen meditation is something one can practice through any activity, but 
blowing the shakuhachi, with its need to concentrate on the body, breath and 
posture, is particularly conducive to meditative awareness. 

The komusé monks were required to go begging periodically. This meant 
going out into the community to gather alms, either food or money, from the 
townspeople. This is common in Buddhist countries, and although now rela- 
tively rare in Japan, the practice is still widely followed in other such Buddhist 
countries as Thailand or Sri Lanka. Begging is thought to be a sacred activity 
and provide ‘merit’ for both the beggar and the person giving alms.” It was 
also a way for the komusé to make a living. 

The komusé had a very elaborate uniform that 
consisted of kimono, a brocade sash, arm guards 
and leggings and, most importantly, the deep, 
tengai straw hat that covered their whole head. The 
tengai assured anonymity, but it also provided a 


sense of a powerful and mysterious oth- 
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er-worldliness to the monks and, I suspect, exerted 


a kind psychological pressure on the simple coun- 
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eat There is a phenomena in present day Japan, 


try folk to force them to provide alms. 


Typical komusé costume of the late Edo Period. kosu-purei where men and woman wear the costume 
(Drawing by Abe Tomio). 
and mien of various characters: school girls, wait- 
resses, samurai, etc. Like donning a mask, it allows 
the individual to subsume the identity (and hence, power or sexuality) of 
something other than themselves. Nowadays it is done as divertissement and 
distraction, but one can see the impetus of this desire in such activities as the 
ancient masked drama and komusé monks. 
During their pilgrimages, the komusd monks obviously couldn’t hold a 
begging bowl since they had to use their hands to play the shakuhachi. So in- 


stead of using a bowl, they hung a wooden box for alms around their neck 


written with the kanji “Myéan” (“light-dark”). This was in reference to the head 
Fuke temple, Myéan-ji, in Kyoto. Myéan refers to a shibboleth, found in the 17* 
century Kyotaku Denki Kokuji-tai, that all komusé monks held dear: Myoto rai, 
myoto da. Anto rai, Anto da. This passage, originally from the Annals of Rin- 
zai—the teachings of the 8° Century Chinese monk Linji Yixuan (Rinzai in Jap- 
anese)—literally translates as “If light comes I will strike it. If dark comes I will 
strike it.” It is an admonition not to be deceived by duality or differences. 

As within the temple, the monks played certain pieces outside according 
to the situation. Like the urban ice cream truck that plays its distinctive melody 
when entering a neighborhood, the komusé monks informed the locals of their 
presence in the area by performing a piece called Téri as they walked along the 
paths or Kadozuke at street corners. Hachigaeshi (“Returning the Bowl”) was 
performed as a kind of thank-you piece when the monk was given alms. When 
two komusé met while begging, it was customary to play the piece Yobi Take 
(“Bamboo Call”) or Uke Take (“Bamboo Answer”). When on the road and wish- 
ing to stay in a komus6 temple, they played Hirakimon or Monbiraki (“Open the 
Gate”) to gain entrance. Practice and etiquette probably differed from temple to 
temple but were basically the 

same. 

There was also a 
business aspect to their ac- 
tivities, and the komus6 
monks could be quite ter- 
ritorial. Official edicts 
called tomeba seisatsu— 
complete with the official 
seal of the head Myéan 

Seisatsu posted edict dating from the late Edo Period, 


prohibiting the activity of any unauthorized komusé 
from begging in the area. (Courtesy of Hosshin-ji) 


Temple in Kyoto—posted at village entrances 


outlawed unauthorized begging and made clear whose territory it was. Only 
komus6 monks of a certain affiliation were allowed to beg there. Beware the 


rogue monk who might decide to butt into another’s territory. The komusé ranks 
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consisted of disenfranchised samurai who knew how to wield a shakuhachi as 
if it were a sword. 

Not surprisingly, the komusé monks required a license, called honsoku, to 
beg. It was, after all, a money-making activity and the period bureaucrats 
needed to keep tabs on them. 

There is a honsoku for a komusé monk named Ytiryt who lived at Régen-ji, 
dated the 2nd year of Kyoho (1717), affixed with the seal by Bokusui, the tem- 
ple’s fourth Abbot (d. 1750). 

Apparently the honsoku, like present day driver’s licenses, had to be re- 
newed periodically, especially when the abbot changed. We can also see 
Yaryd’s renewal certificate, called zokuin, which was stamped by Régen-ji’s 


successive abbots, ending with Tokai Shikei around 1758. Although we have 


proof of his existence, whatever happened to YaryG—where his pilgrimages led 


him, what pieces he learned, how he played the shakuhachi and when he 


died—unfortunately we will never know. 
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Honsoku license conferred to the anonymous komusé monk Ydryd. (Courtesy of Hosshin-ji) 


We can speculate about one piece he must have learned, however. In ad- 
dition to the ceremonial pieces that all komusé knew, each temple had their spe- 
cialty piece, and monks traveled from temple to temple throughout the land to 
learn these pieces. 

Régen-ji’s specialty piece, purportedly composed by one of its abbots, was 
the aforementioned Taki Otoshi no Kyoku—the “Water-Falling Piece.” * 

It is not known which abbot at Régen-ji “composed” this piece, but it is 
important to realize that none of the shakuhachi honkyoku were actually com- 
posed. Rather, they are a collection of accepted and already known melodic 
fragments put together in new combinations. As is true with almost all Japanese 


traditional music, shakuhachi honkyoku consist of set forms, called kata (or in 


Japanese musical parlance, onkei), and these pieces, regardless of lineage or style, 
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sound, at the molecular level, pretty much the same. It is the imagination and 
life experience of the player that brings life to the piece. The honkyoku are often 
inspired by natural phenomena, religious ceremony and imagery or animals. 

Presently, there exist multiple versions of Taki Otoshi no Kyoku, from the 
highly refined version of the Kinko School to the plaintive, soulful renditions 
handed down through the Myéan Temple lineages (Shinpo, Taizan and Seian 
styles; where it is called Takiochi). In all lineages except the Shinpé style, the 
piece maintains basically the same structure and melody. The Shinp6 version 
has a similar structure but a significantly different melody. 

For all except dedicated scholars and performers, however, this is splitting 
hairs. What is important is how it the piece sounds to us today and conveys the 
essence of the waterfall. 

The Asahi Falls pours forth from a steep, 100 meter high mountain right 
behind Régen-ji ruins. It doesn’t “fall” as much as it cascades in about six clear- 
ly definable sections. The rock in these mountains consists of extremely hard 
columnar basalt that originated from the numerous volcanoes that form the 
backbone of the Izu Peninsula. 

The water slowly follows the contours of the stream above. As it ap- 
proaches the falls, the pitch of the slope steepens and the flow picks up speed. 
Flying over the nick point, the waters bounce and splash upon the descending 
flat surfaces of the basalt, making very distinctive sounds. Gurgling and ripping, 
tinkling and chiming—the water on the rock explodes into an array of natural 
tones as it makes its way downhill. If the tones were visible, I suspect they 
would appear as a very subtle but quick and lively rainbow against the lush 
green of the verdant mountainside. 

The structure of this piece begins like the waterfall: slowly, with simple, 
melodic fragments. It builds in intensity and suddenly, in the second half of the 
piece, the melody jumps up to the higher octave. The music mirrors the rushing 
waters as they gain speed and force, tearing away relentlessly at the unyielding 
rocks. Finally, the piece fades away in a subtle silence. 

I learned both the simpler Myéan version and the more complex Kinko 
versions of this piece. I first visited the falls in 1976 and was awed by the natu- 
ral beauty of the surroundings, but I had no idea (or technique) on how to actu- 


ally make the piece sound like a waterfall. My Myéan teacher, Okamoto 


Chikugai, offered a very succinct and descriptive metaphor on how to interpret 
the piece. He told me that the piece must begin with high and powerful sounds, 
while pointing out that this waterfall was a “male” waterfall, and the shakuha- 
chi must capture this masculine essence. But near the end, the tones must natu- 
rally die down, and the final notes must “gurgle” like the water itself, ending, 
as he put it, ina very feminine way. 

Yamaguchi Goro, my Kinko teacher, on the other hand, did not usually 
give instructions on how to interpret pieces, but in the liner notes to a CD com- 
pilation of the Kinko honkyoku, he describes his interpretive approach. “The 
gentle flow of the water suddenly changes as it goes over the waterfall. It 
splashes against the rocks and sprays, flows downward through the crevices 
and into the pool below, foaming in whirlpools. Then the waters continue on as 
a gentle stream. I think of those thousands of manifestations of water as I ap- 
proach this piece. I also think how this could also be a metaphor describing the 
life of a human.” 4 

These two very different approaches epitomize the stylistic differences 
between the Myéan and Kinko schools as well as the differences in interpreta- 
tion by the individual player. I felt that with the Myéan version (Takiochi), I 
needed to become one with the waterfall and imagine myself as the waters fall- 
ing, while with the Kinko version (Takiotoshi), it was all about executing the 
beautifully complex and subtle ornamentations that adorn the piece in a musi- 
cal paean to the waterfall’s natural beauty. 

These interpretive differences in approach became much clearer to me 
when I made another visit to the Asahi Falls almost four decades later in 2014. 
It is easy to lose oneself in the beauty of magnificent natural phenomena, like a 
waterfall. Standing in awe in front of it induces a kind of bliss bordering on the 
ecstatic and leads us into other worlds and new possibilities. But at the same 
time, we realize the need to discipline ourselves to in order to share this expe- 
rience. One interpretation of the piece leads us inward to the essence of the wa- 
terfall while the other leads us back out where we create (or attempt to create) 
something that can stand alone as one artist’s response to the phenomena. * 

As a composition, Takiotoshi no Kyoku traveled westward from Izu to Ha- 
mamatsu—where there was a larger, more established Fuke temple called Fu- 


tai-ken—on to Ise, Kyoto and further west to Kyushu. It also made its way to 


northern Japan and became part of the repertory of the Kinpii style of 
shakuhachi playing in Aomori. This piece is presently one of the mainstays of 
traditional shakuhachi music and one of the first honkyoku taught to students. 

Although the waterfall and the music lives on, Régen-ji itself is long gone. 
The last abbot of Régen-ji, Kaiga, arrived in Régen-ji around 1860 after a fif- 
ty-year hiatus with no head priest. The temple had fallen into disarray and its 
monks become unruly, but Kaiga restored order to the temple and discipline to 
its komus6. Their new abbot was young, but as the son of one of the feared 
Shégun’s hatamoto elite vassals, he commanded respect. Kaiga also was held in 
esteem as the abbot of the main Kanté komusé temple, Reih6-ji in Ome. After 
arriving at R6gen-ji around 1860, he began working to put it back in order. 

Régen-ji’s renewal was short lived, however. In 1868, the Tokugawa gov- 
ernment fell and the Meiji Restoration began. The Meiji leaders took quick ac- 
tion to dismantle the old Tokugawa institutions, and Kaiga could see the writ- 
ing on the wall. Without the protection of the Tokugawa shégun, the Fuke sect 
and its mendicant komusé monks could no longer go about their activities. To 
the new Meiji reformers, they were outlaws and unwanted reminders of the 
feudal past. 

In 1871, the new Meiji government officially outlawed the Fuke sect and 
the komus6, but before the law could be applied, Kaiga dismantled Régen-ji and 
safely stored its treasures (consisting of two Buddhist statues, Kan’on and 
Fud6) at the nearby Kinryt-ji temple. His work finished at Régen-ji, Kaiga then 
took off on the winding roads leading back to Tokyo, the city once known as 


Edo. He was never heard from again. 


References: 

e TOMINOMORI Kyozan, Zuisémanhitsu,Taki Otoshi [Thoughts on Takiotoshi] (Tokyo Myéankyozan 
BO Déytikai, 1975). 

e TOMINOMORI Kyozan, Myéan Shakuhachi Tstikai [An Explanation of Myéan Shakuhachi] (Tokyo 
Myéankyozan B6é Déytikai, 1974). 

° NAKATSUKA Chikuzen, Konki-ryii Shakuhachi Shikan [A Personal View of the Kinko Shakuhachi] 
(Nihon Ongaku-sha, Tokyo, 1979). 

e BLASDEL Christopher Yohmei & KAMISANGO Y«k6, The Shakuhachi—A Manual for Learning. 
(Printed Matter Press, Tokyo, 2008). 

° Reproduction of komusé honsoku license courtesy of Gekkai Bunké, Hosshin-ji Temple, Tokyo. 

e YAMAGUCHI Goro, Shakuhachi no Shinzui, Shakuhachi Honkyoku [Honkyoku: The Soul of the 
Shakuhachi] (liner notes, VZCG 8066-8077, Victor Zaidan, Tokyo, 1999). 


1 : Hi 2nd ; a te : a ie ? A 
Some contemporary shakuhachi scholars (Tsukitani, Kamisang6, Kojima) mention Ryiisen-ji as Izu’s komus6 
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temple. In fact, it was Régen-ji. The confusion arises in part from the similarities in the kanji rendition of their names 
(Ryfisen-ji HE 4# and R6ogen-ji j/£JA=#). Furthermore, these same sources mistakenly combine kanji from both tem- 
ple names and call it Ryigen-ji (HEVA5*), further obfuscating the issue. 


Another name for Régen-ji is Kudoku-zan, or “Merit-making Temple.” 


There is another Izu-related piece found in the Kinko Style shakuhachi honkyoku repertory, [zu Reibo. This piece, 
also associated with R6gen-ji Temple, belongs to a series of numerous Reibo (#93, “yearning for the bell”) pieces, 
all associated with a specific locale (Kyiishii Reibo, Ky6 Reibo, Yoshino Reibo, Igusa Reibo, etc). The yearning aspect 
refers to an 8" century T’ang period monk and the Fuke Sect‘s namesake, Fuke, who wandered the city streets of 
Chang’ An, ringing a bell to urge instant enlightenment. The Fuke Sect followers yearned for and tried to imitate the 
sound of the bell with the shakuhachi. 


4 YAMAGUCHI Goro, Shakuhachi no Shinzui, Shakuhachi Honkyoku, pg.20. 


In Japanese, there is a significant difference in the nuance of the two words taki otoshi and taki ochi. Taki of 
course refers to the waterfall, but ofoshi is the nominative of the verb ofosu, “to drop,” i.e. as in the active tense “to 
drop” something. Ochi, on the other hand, is from ochiru, denoting a passive sense in which “something falls.” 
Something so obscure as whether the title is in the active or passive voice would normally make no difference, but, 
some performers/scholars, like Tominomori Kyozan, claim that, on the contrary, it makes all the difference because it 
determines the method of musical interpretation: whether the performer should try to present or merely represent the 
experience of the waterfall. 


Copyright, Christopher Yohmei Blasdel, 2015 
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PREFACE 


Scope of the St 
The present study of the historic shakuhachi (now a | 
generic name for the bamboo flute widely used in perfor- | 
mances of modern Japanese chamber music) is limited to the | 
histery and art of the MySan School. One of the several 


shakuhachi schools which have developed independently in 


ee: ee | 
|\Japan through the centuries, the Myoan School represents 


the pre-eminently classical tradition. Dating back approx- 


|imately seven hundred years, the Mydan School hds in recent, 
ltimes lost its prestige and is at present fighting for sur~! 
vival. In an era of increasing westernization and moderni-|. 


zation, the few players and directors still associated with’ 


the school are struggling to keep alive in Japanese culture 


| ‘dls | 
lthe classic tradition of theMyoan system. ‘Their restricted: 
lefforts, now centered mainly in the annual Myoan Society 


reunion in Kyoto, are in sharp contrast to the activity 


and influence of their predecessors, the komuso. During 


the feudal peried these itinerant priests daily propagated 


L Bes ae ten 


| 


- aaaecnmeeae 


the Fuke-Zen religion throughout Japan by playing the 


Shakuhachi, which became a complex but familiar symbol in 


‘ures so romantically in Japanese cultural history for a 


\ 
I 
{ 


Musigue Des Anciens Paris: 1770). Briefly mentioned in 


Japanese art and history. 


Need for the Study 


Before the present research was done, there existed 


no adequate study of the traditional shakuhachi, which fig- 


period of almost a thousand years. Music historians only 


mention the instrument. They have failed to treat it in 
depth as, for example, they have investigated the arts in- 


corporated in the kabuki. 


Method of the Study 


Sources consulted have been all relevant historical 
works in print in English, Japanese, and Chinese. Extant 
works on music history in French and German have also been 
examined. The early books in the German and French lan- 
guages do not give references to the Mydan School or the 


instrument shakuhachi. (Walthern, Johann Gottfried, 


Musikalisches Lexikon Barenreiter-Verlag: 1953, facsimile 


Leipzig: 1732); (Roussier, Pierre Joseph, Memoire Sur La 


1ii 


, 
| 


‘later books are: (Sachs, Curt, Real-Lexikon der Musikinstru- 


ments New York: 1964, p. 368); (Delagrave; Encyclopedia de 


la musique et dictionnaire du Conservatoire Paris: 1927, 


| 
: 
Pp. 1427); and (Fasquelle, Encylopedie de la musigue Paris: 
'1961, Vol. 3, p. 700). In addition, the writer has made six 
visits to Japan, In Kyoto, contacts were made with zen | 
‘priests, who gave invaluable assistance with this project by 
means of interviews and their personal knowledge of primary 
‘source materials. Of real significance was a taped inter- 
view with the Mydan School priest in the Tofuku temple; the 
interview yielded information not available anywhere in 
‘print. With the help of the priest Hirazumi Keiun, the 
writer was able to locate Mr. Koizumi Ryoan, the thirty- 
eighth successor since 1299 A.D. to the directorship of the 
‘MyOan School. From the incumbent in this traditional office, 


important cultural material was secured for the permanent 


|record. 


Organization of the Study 
Chapter I is a sketch of the history of the complex 


‘interactions of Chinese and Japanese civilizations, with. 
particular reference to the role of Korea as a medium of 


\Conveying_ Chinese _culture_in_an_assimilated_form,.__Chapter_It 
iv 


| 
poe with the history, manufacture, and types of the 
| 
| 
| 


shakuhachi, the bamboo flute originating in China and asso- 


ciated with the practice of the FPuke-Zen religion. Chapter! 


| 141 describes the Fuke sect in relation to the religious 
‘significance it attached to the shakuhachi. Chapter Iv | 

| 
| traces the long romantic history of the komuso, the priests | 


who employed the shakuhachi in their religious observances 


_and established the classical schools for the preservation 
_ and development of their musical tradition. Chapter V pre- 
eente both an analysis of the systems of notation of shaku- 


hachi music and a comparison of the indigenous Japanese 


| character notations with western notation. Chapter VI is 
ene with the present-day relationship between Japanes 


and western musical forms and influences. [It also includes 


an evaluation of the significance of the classical Myoan 


School as a cultural repository. 


q 


) Significance of the Study 


A main contribution of the study is that for the 


| first time it makes available and synthesizes information 


about a traditional Japanese art which is dying out as its 


. practitioners become fewer and fewer, The writer had made 


| a_permanent_record_of_the_first-hand_knowledge of the sur- 


Vv 


viving adherents of the classical Myoan School because there 
; seemed to be a danger that with their deaths priceless cul~ 
en data would be lost forever. Based largely on primary 


| sources, the material presented is, on the whole, entirely 


' new. O£ special historical interest is the genealogy chart 
lof the succession of directors of the MyGan School (Appen- 
:@ix: figure 6). The difficult translation of the old 


entries on the original Mydan School tablets was made by 


the priest Hirazumi Keiun. The writer has rendered the 


dates of succession in accordance with the western calendar. 


Of both technical interest and historical importance is the 
chapter on the musical notation systems and the principles 


of form developed by the important shakuhachi schools of 


Japan. These sections highlight the necessity of direct 
| Communication with the inheritors of a traditional art 


_deeply rooted in an ancient culture. 


| Definitions: Special Usages. 
! 


In order to assist the reader who is unfamiliar with 
| Japanese names and terms, English equivalents are placed in 
parentheses immediately following the Japanese wording. In 
addition, the writer has included dates, according to the 


western calendar, in order to facilitate understanding of 
vi 


international historical relationships and to give histori- 


cal perspective on cultural developments within Japan. | 


Japanese names of persons are given with the surname 


first (except in the footnotes), in accordance with Japanese 


practice. 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS 


The Chinese influence on Early Japanese Music.-- 
Chinese music, which had attained to a high level of devel- 


opment in the ancient periods of Chinese history, exerted a 
strong influence on Japanese music in its earliest phases. 


Chinese ritual music in particular had a powerful formative 


effect. The scholarly treatises of Confucian scholars-- 
Chou Li (The Rite of Chou Dynasty [c. first century B.C] 3 
Li Chi (Chronicle of Rites [c. 50 A.D.|); and shih chi 
(Historical Chronicle [e. 90 B.c. |)--were attempts to recon- 


struct the lost literature and history of the Chou Dynasty 


(1122~250 B.C.). The Chou Dynasty had traditionally been 
considered the period of the greatest development of Chinese 
ritual music, which was elaborated on in the Confucian 
treatises. Incidentally, these studies were still available 
in the period of the T'ang Dynasty (619-907), time of the 
greatest Japanese cultural borrowing from China; they had a 


strong directive effect on the early development of Japanese 


usic for ritualistic purposes. ! 


Recent archaeological findings have corroborated the 


Claims of the ancient scholars that ritual musi¢ was at a 


high degree of development in the Chou Dynasty. Evidence 
has come from excavations in 1956 of the Ch'ang~-t'ai Kuan 
tombs on the northern bank of the Huai River in Hsin-yang 
of Honan Province, * Other archaeological evidence sonetees 


of inscriptions and of the uncovering of ancient bells and 
3 


triangles in the main canal of Lo-yang. Of particular 


interest in terms of the history of the shakuhachi has been 


the discovery of the hsuan (ocarina), an ivory flute as- 


eribed to the Shang period (1766-1123 B.c.), which may be 
the oldest known flute of Chinese origin,* 

The very earliest Chinese influence on Japanese cul- 
ture was indirect and long lasting, coming by way of Korea 


in the form it assumed after assimilation by the Korean 


Ine-K'un Cheng, Archaeology in China, V.3_ Chou China. 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., University of Toronto 


Press, 1963), p. xxi. 


2rpid. p. 116. Ibid. pp. 286-287, (Fig. 41) p. 193. 


4re-K'un Cheng, Archaeology in China V.2 Shang China, 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., University of Toronto 


Press, 1959), p. 131. 


civilization. In order to understand the indirection of 
this cultural influence it is necessary to review the his~ 
tory of Korean-Japanese relations after the conquest of 
Korea in 108 B.C. by the Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty 

(206 B.C. - 220 A.D.). Central and western Korea fell to 
the invaders, who established colonies around the site of 
the present Korean city of P'yong-yang in northern Korea. 
Although Han was overthrown in 220 A.D. and China thereafter 
experienced invasions and continuous political upheaval, 


Han's "golden age of the arts" had an impact as far west 


as Italy, Greece, Egypt, Iran, and Southeast India. Of 
special significance to Japan was this Chinese cultural 
influence extending east to the three ancient Korean king- 
doms: Silla, Koguryo, and Paekche. By 313 the three Korem 
states had dispersed their Chinese colonists; thereafter 


for several centuries these states retained their separate 


identity. The Japanese, however, soon gained a foothold on 
the southern coast of Korea between Silla and Paekche, and 
in the years 360 to 390 they were very active and influ- 
ential in this area. The infiltration of the first foreign 


melodies into Japan was due mainly to the Japanese alliance 


with the Korean kingdoms of Koguryo and Paekche. Through 


in 4 | 


her Korean allies, Japan began to be aware of the highly 
civilized cultures that flourished in areas lying along the 
banks of the Yangtse River. This information apparently 
first. reached the island of Kyushu, the southernmost island 


of Japan, and from there moved eastward along the coasts of 


the Inland Sea to the Yamato district (the present Nara), 
north Kyushu, and the Izumo district. 

Around 554, the Korean kingdom of Silla established 
sea communications with China by way of the East China Sea. 
Eighty years later Japan sent her first embassy to China to 
the court of the T'ang Dynasty. In the meantime, Japan had 
been sending reinforcements to Koguryo and Paekche to repel 


Silla's attempts at invasion. In 663, Silla defeated 


Paekche with the help of the T'ang Dynasty. Koguryo was 
defeated by T'ang in 668 which led to the withdrawal. of 
more Japanese from Korea. Consequently, during the 
repatriation of Japanese forces from Korea there was a 
great influx of foreign culture to Japan, where it was 
adapted and assimilated. Thus by the beginning of the 
eighth century Japan had been in contact with Chinese 


civilization throughout the four hundred years of the 


\Japanese-Korean military alliance. 


an.--Japan established 
her first capital at Asuka in the Yamato district in 680. 
In 701 during the Taiho era (701-704) Emperor Bumbu estab- 
Lished the music and dance department in the Ministry of 
State; this act juxtaposed foreign music with the singing 
and daneing which were already indigenous to the Japanese. 
With the information brought back by the fifteen em- 
bassies which had beén sent since 630 to the T'ang courts, 
Japan was able to pattern the new capital at Nara in 710 
after Ch'angan, which was under T'ang rule. In 920, two 
years after the establishment of the Nara capital, Japan's 
earliest known source of information on Japan's primitive 
periods (including the mythology of Amaterasu no Mikami, 
founder of Japan, which had been verbally transmitted) was 
recorded in Chinese phonetics or characters (kanji) in the 
Kojiki (Record of Ancient Matters) ° and in the Nihan Shoki 


or Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan). The latter documents were 


* Ko iis or Furukotobumi. Compiled by Yasumaro Ono 
from the recollections of an old woman Hieda no Are, then 
65 years old, the work hegan in 711, it forms three volumes 
and extends from the creation to the end of the reign of 
Empress Suiko (628 A.D.). E. Papinot, History and Geography 
of Japan. (Yokohama: 1909), p. 297. 


continued to 887 by the addition of five other histories | 


written in Chinese to constitute the Rikkokushi (Six Nations 


Histories). 


Emperor Shomu (718-756), a Buddhist devotee, ordered 


that the fifty-three foot bronze Viarocana image of Buddha 


be cast in the Todai temple in Nara to serve as a guardian 
of the nation. The statue was consecrated in a ceremony 
hela on the Todaiji grounds on April 4, 752. According to 


the histerical chronicles Nihon Shoki, a huge throng of 


Buddhist chanters from as far away as Indo-China and Korea 
gathered on the great dais and heard the court mieiedans 
perform the gagaku (court music). ‘This is one of the 
earliest recorded instances of the use of ritual music in 
Japan. The account also shows the existence of cultural 
relationship with Indo-China and Korea. 

After Emperor Shomu's death, Empress Dowager Komyo 
(701-760) collected the Emperor's treasures, which included 
musical instruments and manuscripts, and dedicated them, 
roe with a detailed inventory, as an offering to the 
gigantic statue. These antique relics of the ancient per- 


iod are now preserved in the Imperial Repository (ShGsdin) 


During the eighth century, Korea was unified under 


| 
| ‘ 
pee Leadership of Silla. Japanese relations with that as 
then were severed, and official exchanges were dLecontinued. 


™ the ninth century, trading vessels again began to arrive | 


! 
4 


sn Japan from Silla and, toward the midile of the century, i 
from China. In 838 the last of the twelve embassies was | 
dispatched to the T'ang court, concluding three centuries 

of cultural borrowing from the Chinese by the Japanese. The 


ibreak became official when in 894 Sugawara Michizane (845- 


| 
! 
| 
| 


pee persuaded the court to aiscontinue pending erates 
‘to China, Meanwhile, from 727 to 927 the Korean Kingdom of | 
'Phohad had dispatched thirty-three envoys to Japan, ‘put 


when the nation was destroyed by the Khitan (Liao Dynasty), 


Japan became even more isolated from the continent of Korea | 


| Sune relics were originally stored in the wooden 
ledifiece but now they are displayed in a separate modern 
igtructure. Shoso is the name for a treasure repository of 

a monastery. The great monasteries of the early era had 
several shoso; the only remaining example is at Todaiji, and 
thus the term ShosO-in has come to refer to the one located, 
in Nara. The treasure house interior is partitioned into | 
‘three sections. The personal objects constituting the of- 

‘fering made to the Great Buddha by Empress Komyo are stored: 
'in the north and middle sections. Shigetaka Kaneko, Guide | 
‘to gf ese Art. (Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1936), : 
\Pp. 138+139. 4 
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IMPERIAL REPOSITORY IN NARA 


than before. 


aes oe s 
| 
| 
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The importance of court music waned on the mainland 


of China with the fall of the T'ang Dynasty in 907. In 


Japan, however, court music continued to flourish during 


the Heian period (794-1185) among the members of the 
Imperial family, the nobility, and the aristocratic soci~ 
ety. Court music, which was essentially solemn and cere- 
monial, was performed at the sacred rites in shrines and 
temples and at special court banquets. 

Although the courts discontinued sending envoys to 
China, Japan continued its cultural borrowing from China 
through the activities of Buddhist missionaries. After 
the fall of the T'ang Dynasty all musical adaptions from 
China were the result of religious activity. In terms of 
music, these importations consisted mainly of musical 
instruments rather than of the music itself. By the end 
of the twelfth century, Japan entered into an era of 
musical creation. New styles and forms were created out 
of indigenous materials which had been in existence since 
ancient times. Composed for the nobility and upper 


classes, the “new" music differed from the traditional 


court music in that its primary purpose was entertainment 


and diversion, 


not ceremony or ritual. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SHAKUHACHI 

The Origin of the Shakuhachi.--One of the cultural 
adaptations from China is the shakuhachi, which is integrally 
associated with Japanese art, music, and religion. The name 
shakuhachi, meaning a bamboo flute instrument, is a Japanese 
word derived from the Chinese T'ang measurement of one-foot 
eight inches. Regardless of the length of the instrument, 
shakuhachi is now a generic name applied to all end-blown, 
vertically played bamboo flutes, cut and made from the stump 
of a bamboo tree. 


The origin of the shakuhachi is not definitely known; 


according to the Japanese musicologist Tanabe Hisao, how~ 
ever, the present-day shakuhachi probably had its beginning 
with the Egyptian or Arabian vertical pipe that had gone 
through a process of evolution. It is known that the in- 


strument was used ceremonially in the Buddhist religion in 


lin the Japanese language, shaku means foot, and 
hachi means eight. The length was 54.5 cm. (ca. 2145 ins.); 


Curt Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1940), p. 213; Curt Sachs, Rise 


of Music in the Ancient World, East and West (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1943), p. 120. 
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PLATE IV 


KOMUSO SHAKUHACHI OF THE EARLY TOKUGAWA PERIOD 
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India and China.? 

When China was at its cultural apogee during the 
T'ang epoch (619-907 A.D.), various flute instruments were 
in fashion in the ancient Chinese court orchestras; one 


such instrument was the hsiac, which is similar to the sha~ 


kuhachi. * The flute instruments introduced to Japan during 
the Heian period (794-1185) from the T'ang courts of China 
were made from jadestone, marble, and copper. Instruments 
constructed from these materials were more durable. The 
metal and stone controlled both temperature and pitch 


changes.“ 


The Shakuhachi in Japan.--The earliest known verti- 
cally played flute used by the common people of Japan was 
the dosho, constructed from a single knotted bamboo, a 


prototype of the present-day shakuhachi. The measurement 


2Hisao Tanabe, Japanese Music (Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai, 1936), p. 23: (2d ed.; Tokyo, 1959), pp. 25-26. 


3mMei Pa Chao, The Yellow Bell (Maryland: Barberry 
Hill, 1934), p. 37; J. A. Van Aalst, Chinese Music (Chinese 
Maritime Customs Service, 1933), pp. 70-71; John Hazedel 
Levis, Chinese Musical Art (Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1956), 
p. 65; Curt Sachs, Real-Lexikon der Musikinstrumente (Hilde 
sheim: Georg Olms Verlagsburchhandlung, 1962), p. 191; Cu: 
Sachs, Real-Lexikon der Musikinstrumente (New York: Dover 
Publications Inc., 1964), p. 191. 


4instruments in the Imperial Repository, Shdsoin, 
Japan. 


Nara, 
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low the knot was seven sun (about 8.3 inches), and the 
length above the knot was three and seven-tenths sun (about 
4.4 inches) .° The dosho is said to have been introduced by 


the Fuke-Zen priest Kakushin when he returned to Japan from 


China in 1254. itn the middle of the Muromachi era (1333- 
1573), the Chinese priest Roan from South China, who estab- 
lished the Fuke sect temple about 1475, may have also 


brought with him a dosho to be used in his religious 


practices. 
The hitoyogiri, an instrument similar to the dosho, 
was also used during the Kamakura period (1185-1313) by the 


predecessors of the Komusd, originally given the vulgar 


name of komoso (a straw-matted bonze) 4 


With the founding of the Fuke sect and the develop- 


ment of respect for the bamboo flutes, the shakuhachi, as 


religious objects, the refined terms hoki and zenki were 


adopted. They became widely current among the Mydan priest 


and other Puke Schools throughout the unified feudal period 


Ssibyl Marcuse, Musical Instruments (New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1964), p. 470. 


SHisao Tanabe, Japanese Music (Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai, 1959), p. 26. 


Tprivate unpublished communication from Shigeo 
Kishibe, Professor at the University of Tokyo, 1959. 


of the Tokugawa government (1603-1867). 


The shakuhachi was considered primarily a religious eee 
ment, and its use was restricted until 1871. When there was! 
& Ghange in attitude following the Meiji proclamation con~- 


cerning the instrument, the sha 


| 
| 
uhachi became associated | 
! 
_ ether instruments Like the koto, sangen, and kekyu in | 
| 


in ensemble called the sankyoku; consequently the demand for 


t 


the instrument @nmereased. By the early part of the twenti- 


eth century there were about two hundred master shakuhachi 


instructors, Also at that time four or five shakuhachi 


makers were involved in the serious business of manufactur~ 


ing the flute for profit. | 


not from the cultivated trees, but from those found growing 


wild in remote areas~--inaeccessible ravines and rocky hills 
| n 
infested with reptiles, where man seldom visits. | 


\ 


i 
| instrument makers of the Meiji period found bamboo 


bn the northerly island of Hokkaide;: in the areas surxound~ 


ung Aomori at the tip of Honshu Island; at Morioka in Iwate | 


renee a ; 
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prefecture in the Rikuchi Kaigai National Park; within 
| 
| 


prefectures; in the Kanto mountain range in the vicinity of! 
| 


thirty miles of Mt. Asama, between the Nagano and Gunma 


\Chichibu-tama National Park (Tokyo area); on Hachijojima, ! 
| ene of the seven isles of Izu, south of Tokyo; at Toyama, | 
near the Tateya@ma Range (Japanese alps) running north to | 
south through the central part of Honshu Island; at Fukushi- 
ma in the Shinobu-yama Park of Mt. Yudano and Mt. Azuma; on | 
Sado island, Mt, Kimpoku; at Unzen; at Kumamoto; at Naga- 


saki; and te the south to Okinawa and Taiwan (Formosa). 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


The instrument makers cut the bamboo poles four feet, 


below the surface of the ground and five feet above it. The 
season for cutting the trees lasted only from the end of | 
September to the beginning of February; if cut at other | 
‘times, the bamboo had the tendency to crack, with the soak 


‘that the sound produced was light and weak. Horses trane- | 


|ported packs o£ bamboo poles to the villages for processing, 
| Five hundred to six hundred poles were stored in each rock ! 
‘bin to dry for about a year, the poles being brought indoors, 
‘only during rainy weather. At the end of the first year, 


‘the bamboo poles were dried in the hot sun for approximately 
| 
Ph ese a ee a hh Se ee et) 


four months. After the wood was thoroughly dry, only two- 


thirds of the original material was usable in the next stag 
of construction. 

First, the knots were cut and cleaned inside and out, 
then polished repeatedly with charcoal. Japanese urushi 
(lacquer) was applied inside on a dry day. Because of the 
religious significance of the instrument, the painting pro- 


cess was done according to the principles of Zen ritual, 


which called for the painter to refrain from eating fish and 
meat; also, the instrument was placed in a special room 


area, the tokonoma, Today, the religious practices con- 


nected with making the shakuhachi have been discontinued, ° 


The Myoan shakuhachi has always been constructed differentl 


from the flutes of the later Kinko and Tozan Schools, which 
developed from the Myoan School. The sound produced from 
the Myoan shakuhachi has had no pitch standardization. The 
tone quality, which is the essence, has depended on the 


quality of the bamboo used in the construction. Myoan 


Setter (Los Angeles, December, 1966} from Itow. He 
is the son of the famous shakuhachi-maker, who died in 1920. 
His father was a close associate of Kodo Araki (see chapter 
n-notation)-.——__—_ 


flutes are made in one piece, like the dosyo, but the Kinko 


and Tozan flutes are cut and jointed to regulate their pitch 


Pitch standardization 


according to certain specifications, 


in these later schools was a natural development from en- 


semble performance; instruments of the Myoan School, which 


adhered to the t¥aditional ways of solo performances, had 


an individual tone quality and pitcn.? 


The Kinko shakuhachi is thinner than the Tozan flute. 


The best way to distinguish among the three types of shaku- 
hachi is to examine the design at the mouthpiece. 


uhachi.-~~-Because they are now 


joitches. With the increase in the number of finger holes 
jin order to ease the playing of chromatic passages, the tone 


quality becomes closer to that of western flutes. For this 


hi do not re-« 
10 


reason, manufacturers of traditional shakuhe 
jcommend inereasing the number of holes on the instrument. 


Kinko and Togan shakuhashs manufacturing are thriving 


Pcawied with Koizumi Ryoan, Kyoto, December, 1961. 


10, 1etter from Rampo Yokoyama, builder of Kinko and 
jfozan shakuhachi, Shizuoka, February 12, 1951. 
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business; MyGan shakuhachi production, however, continues 


to be an individual enterprise, conducted without regard fo 
profit.+ 

Pitch.--Lu were series of bamboo tubes used by the 
Chinese and later by the Japanese to produce the twelve 
chromatic notes of the ancient Oriental pitch. The. funda- 
mental lu note was D above middle C. The pipe was called 


huang-chung in Chinese and kosho in Japanese. The tube 


measured 24.5 centimeters, equaling 9.65 inches, according 
to the measurement system of the early period, The tubes 


were called shaku and ch'ih by the Japanese and Chinese, 


respectively, in terms of tubal length. Each shaku was 


equal to nine sun or ts‘un (the present shaku consists of 


ten sun; the present Chinese ch'ih is 0,3581 meters, equal 


to 14.1 inches). 
The earliest accounts of the twelve lu are given in 


the treatise titled Lu Shih Ch’'un Ch'iu, written in the 


third century B.C., and in the published work of Lu Pu-wel, 


a Chinese scholar, whose writings date back to 250 B.C. 


tlchikuho Tsukamoto now residing at Kawasaki in the 
city of Osaka makes replica of MySan shakuhachi. December, 
1961. 


| Purther proof of the existence in ancient times of the 
oe is the €inding by archaeologists of a set of sonore. 
eae stones in the tombs of the Princes of Han in Lo-yang, | 
in the northern part of Honan province in China; these | 
stones are now in the possession of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology in Toronte,*” Based on the funda< 


|mental lu tube, the present sha fundamental note is | 


pula chi 


D (292 cycles per second); it is the tuning note for jiuta 


music srenene trio siesta 


x - naien Musi nechas 38 i 
oS ereeceearne pone S7ecee in China~Antedat ing the a reat 

Greek Achievements by Several Centuries. pp. 174-176; 

"The Tones of Ancient alert b Music end aene o£ Weatezn 

; Music, “ J USas Bunka Snii : wie N ; 

July 25, 1955, PP. 6-8, 


CHAPTER IIT 


THE FUKE SECT 
Beginning of the Fuke Sect.--According to Tanabe 
Hisao, the source of his early information on the Fuke sect 
is a single treatise found in the latter half of the Toku~ 


/ gawa period entitled Kyotaku Denki Kokuji Kai (Native Bio~- 
graphy) by Yamamoto Morihide. The information in the 


following paragraphs is based on various authorities, all 
of whom are in agreement; whether their source of informa- 
tion was the Native Biography is not mentioned.} 

Although there is no conclusive evidence of the 
existence of the Fuke sect in China, according to the tra- 
dition handed down it is believed to have been founded by 
the T'ang dynasty monk, P'u-hua, (Fuke, in Japanese). 
However, its active propagator in China was Chang Po* of 


Ho-nan, a disciple of P‘u-hua. 


In 1248 a Zen priest, Shinchi Kakushin, left Japan 


to study the doctrine of Zen under the famous Wuemen Hui~ 


luisao Tanabe, Nihon no Ongaku (Tokyo: Bunka Kenkyu 
Sha, 1955), pp. 221-222; Shigetoshi Kawatake (ed.), Geino 
Jiten (Tokyo: 1956), pp. 277, 293. 


zone Japanese name is Chohaku, 
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kad in the temple Hu-kuo Jen-wang, near Hangchow in modern 


Chekiang. Returning to Japan about 1254, Kakushin intro- 


uced the Fuke sect to Japan.° 


Establishment of the Fuke Temple.-~-Zen was brought t 


Japan from China by Eisai (1141-1215) and Dogen (1200-1253) 
during the Kamakura period. The Tofuku, a Buddhist temple 
located in the southeast of Kyoto, which was built by Kujd 
Michiie (1192-1252), took almost twenty years (1236-1255) 
to complete. The temple was consecrated as the exclusive 
seminary for Zen priests by Kujo.4 

The teaching of the Fuke sect began in the Nanboku 
era (1392~1470) in the area of north Shirakawa, Kyoto. 


Officiating at the ceremony for the first Fuke temple was 


Hoji no Tengai Myoshinshi, who proclaimed that Kichiku (or 
Kyochiku, d, May 28, 1299), the leading disciple of Kaku- 
shin, was the founder.” The temple was named Kyorei Zan 
MyOan Temple, Kyorei being the name of the first Fuke music; 


Myo and An were derived from the first word of the titles 


35. Papinot, History and Gedgraphy of Japan 
(Yokohama: 1909), p. 106. 


4upia., p. 656. 
°mMeian Kyokai Kisoku (Kyoto: Tofukuji). 1961 | 


yo} 


MAP OF KYOTO 


Figure 1 


of two of four sutras narrated by the priest Puke, © 

In 1612, during the reign of Tokugawa Temitsu (1604- 
1651), the shogunate government approved the establishment 
of the Fuke sect. The site of the first temple was at 
Yamashiro, After the middle of the Tokugawa period, the 
main religious observances were removed to rkeda Higashi~ 
yama, Kyoto. 

In the present Tokyo area named Ichigetsuji, anothe 
temple was established by ROan at Shimosa,® (c. 1475) whic 
later became one of three headquarters of the Fuke religio) 


Other branches of the Fuke sect were established at Reihoji 


S pour Fuke sutras: "Meitoraia Meitoda, " “antoraia 
Antoda," "Shihohachimenya Senpuda," “Kokuraia Renkada, " 


7yamashiro: One of the five provinces of Kinai. 


Chief town: Kyoto which comprises eight districts which 
depend upon the Kyoto Fu (county). Formerly the name 
Yamashiro was written Yamaushiro (behind the mountain), on 
account ef its lecation in reference to Nara, the capital. 
When Kanmu came to establish his residence at that place, 


he changed the character to Yamashiro (Castle after Mountain). 


E. Papinot, History and Geography of Japan, (Yokohama: 1909), 
Pp. 747. : 


Tokaido. Comprises nine districts, six of which depend 
the Chiba prefecture and three upon the Ibaraki prefecture, 
In ancient times, Shimosa, with Kazusa, formed only one 
province called Fusa no Kuni: this province was later 
divided into two, Kami-tsu-fusa and Shimo-tsu-fusa, names 
which were contracted into Kazusa and Shimosa. Ibid. p. 
573. 


Sshimosa: One of the fifteen provinces of the = 
mn 


= re 


in Musashi” by priest Kannso; at Shingetsuji in Hitachi? 


by priest Kogiku; at Rikoji in Kozuke!? by priest Kozasa; 


and at Jijoji by priest Umeji. When the Fuke sect was in- 


terdicted at the conclusion of the Tokugawa regime in 1867, 
a total of seventy-three temples had been founded. At the 
end of the Edo period the Kyoto Myd6an temple was destroyed 


by fire, the cause of the destruction never having been 


Sywusashd : One of the fifteen provinces of the 
Tokaido, has twenty kori (districts), eight of which depend 
on the Tokyo Fu (county), nine on the Saitama prefecture, 
and three on the Kanagawa prefecture. Ibid. p. 414. 


YY eitwene) One of the fifteen provinces of Tokaido, 
comprises eleven districts belonging to the Ibaraki prefec- 
ture. This region, occupied by the Ebisu until the second 
century, was incorporated into the empire after the cam- 
paigns of Takenouchi no Sukune and Yamatotakeru no Mikoto. 
Seimu-tenno constituted it a province over which he placed 

no miyatsuko. Montoku-tenno changed its name 
Hidakamd to Hitachi. In 826, it was decided that in com= 
memoration of Yamatotakeru, the governors of Hitachi, as 
well as those of Kazusa and Kozuke, should always be prince 
of the imperial family, with the title of Taishu. For this 
reason, these three provinces never had a kami, only a suke 
or assistant Taishu. Ibid. p. 161. 


OT 


liySzuke: One of the thirteen provinces of Tésandd; 
it comprises eleven districts, which have formed the Gunma 
prefecture. First called Kamitsukenu, it was formed with 
the western portion of the ancient provinces of Kenu (645). 
in memory of Yamatotakeru, who had sojourned there, the 
dignity of holding the governorship of the province was 
reserved to a prince of the blood, who bore the title of 
fTaishu, and was represented by a Suke. In the Kamakura 
times, the Adachi family was Kézuke-shugo. Nitta Yoshisada, 
£ the province, was appointed Shugo in 1334, cease 


determined. The reestablished MyOan temple is located on 


the temple grounds of Tofukuji. 


Narinaga~shinno at that time being Taishu., In the Ashikaga 
aa the title of Shugo was given to the Uesugi, who 
uilt the castie of Shirai, which was confided to the 
Nagao. The Hojo of Odawara and Takeda Shingen divided the 
Fosaed | afterwards between themselves, and in 1590, it 


assed into the possession of Tokugawa Ieyasu. 
Ibid. p. 817. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE KOMUSO 


The Komusd, players of the shakuhachi, have figured 


prominent Ly in Japanese culture, Their role was complex. 
They were itinerant purveyors of learning and an important 
medium of cultured interchange in the East. They were 
soldiers and politicians. They were priests and musicians. 
In some phases of their long history they were, by turn, 
outlaws, revolutionaries, and friends of the common people. 
The story of these adventurous noble gentlemen is a color- 


ful chapter from the past. 


The Development of Religious Practices of the Komuso. 


The Kamakura period was a turbulent era of insurrection, of 


intellectual ferment, and of the birth and rise of numerous 


religious sects, especially the Zen sect; Zen Buddhism was 
introduced from China to Japan, where it developed into a 
popular ecclesiastical movement of the epoch. The Fuke-Zen 
followed closely the doctrines of the Rinzai School of Zen. 
Its principle of seeking salvation by meditation and divine, 


emptiness soon captured the hearts of the samurai (warrior) 


ro 
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A CONTEMPORARY KOMUSO STROLLING THE STREETS 
OF THE ANCIENT CAPITAL CITY OF KYOTO, JAPAN. 
PHOTOGRAPHED NOVEMBER 25, 1963. 
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Fuke priests and other shakuhachi players who lived 


on alms were known as the komusG. In the early stages the 


komuso were looked upon by many as beggars, and the term 
komuso had been corrupted to komosd, because the bonzes 
were humbly wrapped in straw mats when they gathered at the 
temple gates. 

The unstable political conditions in the pre-~ 
Tokugawa periods produced a large group of masterless 


samurai called r6nin. Many r6nin turned to the priesthood. 


The ronin often wore komus6 attire in which they are pic~ 


tured in Japanese art. They carried their bamboo flute as 


weapons and put the tengai (basket) over their heads and 


faces to prevent recognition; some, taking advantage of 
the disguise, revenged themselves on their enemies. It 


‘was extremely difficult to establish the identity of a 


line successors of Kakushins Kichiku and Komu, the 
latter komu~so (so meaning bonze) has become the generic 
name by which traveling bonzes of the sect were designated 
E. Papinot, History and Geography of Japan, (Yokohama: 
1909), p. 106; Derived from General Masakatsu Kusunoki, 
grandson of General Masashige Kusunoki, the eldest of 
Masanori. After the fusion of two parties against Ashikaga 
in 1399, Masakatsu revolted in Izumi and against Yoshihiro 
Ouchi, but was defeated. Kyofu, a Zen priest, commissioned 
the name komu to Kusunoki when the latter became an itiner~ 
ant priest. 


-——— 
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komuso, for a reply to the sound of the shakuhachi by 


another komus® was the only means by which his true 


identity could be ascertained. 


The Komus6_in the Tokugawa Period.--Controlling the 


rOnin became politically necessary in the beginning of the 
Tokugawa period of national unification. Among the rebel~ 


lious ronin was Yui Shdsetsu (d. 1651), who resolved in 


1651 to rise with Marubashi Chiya against Shdgun Ietsuna 


(1639-16980) . Both conspired to organize an uprising; 


Shosetsu at Sumpu (Shizuoka), and Chuya at Edo. But the 
plot was discovered. The result was that Chuya was 
erucified at Shinagawa, and Shosetsu committed suicide. ? 


The komus6 were drawn from the samurai classes, and 


the komuso temples were close to the problems and activi-~ 


ties of the rénin. Consequently, three main komusd 


temples--Myoanji, Kyoto; Reihoji, Musashi; and eran | 
in Edo--were designated by the Tokugawa shogun to supervis 
the control of rSnin. 


During the Genroku era (1688-1704) , which was the 


most fruitful period in the arts of Japan, closer ties 


25, Papinot, History and Geography of Japan (Yoko~ 
hama: 1909), pp. 353, 758; Fumio Inagaki, Edo Seikatsu 


Jikokuhyo (Tokyo: Seiabo, 1960), p,. 167. 
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developed between the warrior class and the common people, 
At this time, the distinctive difference between the komus 
of the Kansai districts (Osaka-Kyoto) and of Edo (Tokyo) 
became apparent. 

The Kansai komus6 retained more of the indigenous 
characteristics of the Fuke religion by favoring such con- 
servative colors as gray and blue for their cotton garment: 
and by wearing an obi (sash). The bag, hung in front from 
the neck, continued to be used for collecting money and 
rice. Heavy five-layered straw sandals were worn for 
traveling. 


The komusO of Edo, in contrast to the Komus6 of 


Kansai, developed a new style of raiment. They created a 
fashion of pretentious attire made of specially woven 
chirimen (wrinkled silk material). Their garments were 
lined with cotton batting; designs were marked by red 
polka dots, and a sash was tied in a large bow. The 
komuso of Edo did not all carry bags for the collection of 
alms, but among those that did, a special Chinese 
crocheted bag became the vogue. They strolled the streets 


in black Japanese-lacquered geta (wooden clogs). However, 


when traveling out of town, the komus6 dressed more 
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conservatively, wearing a flat obi and straw sandals and 
Carrying one shakuhachi on the back and one through the 
left side of the obi in place of a sword. Strapped on the 
komusG's back was a willow box which contained personal 
belongings for travel. 

The komus6 status reached its zenith when the ruling 


Tokugawa shdgun proclaimed the shakuhachi a religious 


instrument to be used exclusively by the komusd for their 
eleemosynary work. These holy men promulgated the doctrines 
of the Fuke sect from the Muromachi era (1333-1573) through 
the Tokugawa era, which ended in 1867. They wandered the 
streets and alleys of the capital city of Kyoto and of the 


Asakusa district of old Tokyo, and also traveled along many 


country roads. Often they were referred to as otokodate, 
chivalrous commoners who aided helpless people who were 


harassed by ruffians. Their profession was centered in 


performance on the shakuhachi and in the propagation of the 


geener of the Fuke-Zen sect of Buddhiem.* 


4KSdo Udagawa, Shakuhachi K6gi (Tokyo: Kyobun Shoin 
Kan), pp. 6-8; Hisao Tanabe, Japanese Music (Tokyo: Kokusai 
Bunka Shinkokai, 1936), p. 23; Shigetoshi Kawatake (ed.), 
Geind Jiten (Tokyo: 1956), p. 339; Katsumi Sunaga, 
Japanese Japanese Music (Tokyo: Maruzen, 1936), p. 54; 


William P. Malm, Japanese Music and Musical Instruments 
| (Tokyo s Charles E, Tuttle Co., 1959), p. 157. 
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Unfortunate incidents involving the komus6 were 
umerous. The commoners sometimes were the victims of 


Lackmail by. pseudo-komusd who threatened to report them to 


he authorities for the violation of using the shakuhachi 
5 


for other than religious purposes. 
With the approach of westernization and the Meiji era 
oes the komus6 status, which had been protected 


nder the Tokugawa policy, began to wane along with the 


moribund. government. The Tokugawa government, which had 


llasted about two and a half centuries, came to a climax 


hen Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry (1794-1854) success- 
fully negotiated an agreement to open the doors of Japan, 


closed to foreign influences for over two centuries, to 


Occidental trade. 


Status in the Meiji Era.~-When the proclamation of 


January 3, 1868, of the "Restoration of Imperial Government" 


was issued, the warrior class was the strongest element in 


society at the time of the youthful Emperor Meiji (1852- 
1912). The feudal barons who cooperated with the new Meiji 


government were mostly from the stronger fiefs. Capable 


“Fumio Inagaki, Edo Seikatsu Jikokuhyo (Tokyo: 
Seiabo, 1960), pp. 166-168. - 
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men from the progressive clans in western Japan who had 
supported the Meiji government against the Tokugawa shdgun 
formed the two Councils of State. Seven departments of 
government were established. In the interest of controllin 
religious activities, the new national government placed 
the Shinto, the indigenous religion, above all departments 
of the Council of State, creating a temporary anti-Buddhist 
6 


movement. 


Under the Tokugawa dictatorship, the country had 


been at peace, except for numerous peasant uprisings and 
the Christian rebellion of 1637. Under the new government 
there were also peasant uprisings. They stemmed from uni- 
versal conscription, taxation, liquidation of the fiefs, 
and the forceful separation of Buddhism from Shintoism. 
The proclamation of the Meiji government in 1871 


ruled that the shakuhachi was no longer to be protected as 


an exclusive instrument of the komus6 playing the sacred 
music of the Myoan School. This decision created diffi- 


culties in propagating the Fuke sect. 


Sugh Borton, Japan's Modern Century (New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1955), p. 181. 
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With westernization becoming a major issue in the 
Meiji: period, in 1873 the ban on the propagation of the 
Christian gospel was lifted. At that time the persecution 
of Christian converts ceased. The proscriptive law against 
the Christians had been in effect, and persecution had 
continued ever since 1638 when the insurrection of Shimabara 
7 


was put down. 


The teachings of Catholicism were considered to be 


contrary to the principles of obedience, loyalty, and 
nationalism as expounded in the Meiji Rescript. The gove 
ment was confident, however, that the universal dissemi- 
nation of morals and ethics based on traditional nationali 
would more than counteract any subversive influence of 


Christianity. 


Encouraged by the new religious freedom granted to 
the Christian movement, various religious organizations in 


1878 petitioned the government to preserve the komusd sys- 


tem, The Ministry of the Interior under Yamagata granted 


Translation of Text, Docreed: The practice of the 


perverse Christian i aia is prohobited. Suspected per- 
sons are to be denounc Rewards shall be given, Third 
month of the fourth year of Keio (April, 1868). 


The above mentioned decree Council of State 
must be rigorously observed, Department of Hamamatsu 
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traditional practices, but restricting the practice of Fuke 


en The reason for the latter restriction may have 


een the political threat posed by the komussd, a warrior 


class of the Tokugawa period. 

Two years later in 1883, when the Mydan Society was 
revived with Prince KujS as its head, Katsuura ShOzan, the 
thirty-sixth abbot of the former MySanji, became director 
ef the new Kyoto pranch.8 in 1885 the KSsankai (Senior 
Staff) was formed. The Rinzai sect, a branch of Zen with 
which Téfukuji was associated, agreed to the placing of the 
MySan School under their auspices. Since the Fuke sect had 


been officially abolished, their new position in the Rinzai 


sect now allowed the komusd to gather offerings and to 
donate alms to this temple. The MySan School was now 
referred to as the Meian School.? 

After the Meiji Period.-~During the Taisho era (1912- 


1926) the activities of the Meian School remained relatively 


Sroyotake Komiya (ed.), Japanese Music and Drama in 
the Meiji Era (Tokyo: Obunsha, 1956), p. 375. 


9me classic name of the MySan School was MySan Shu 
(MyGan religion), later changed to My6an Ry (MySan School) 
and still later to Meian Ryu (Meian School). The names 
became more generally known after Eiji Yoshikawa's komus6 
novel. Interview with Hirazumi Keiun, December, 1961. 


7 ~~ 


| 
moderate. It was not until the early Showa period (1926- 
i 


) that the komus6, wearing the traditional apparel, once 
again began to roam the streets, especially in the Kyoto 
area. Before World War II a license was required from the 


Meian School for the komuso to stroll the streets; this 


requirement applied to the Kinko and Tozan Schools as well. 
Houauee, in the post-war period many pseudo-komus6 went 
into the streets again because of poor economic conditions 
and the Meian School had to fight for survival. Various 
societies joined to help the school in upholding the 
tradition which had begun in the Middle Ages. After the 
ane RyOan Muchikukoji (d. March 24, 1957) directed the 
Society's activities until his death. The incumbent is 
the thirty-eighth guccessor to the directorship of the 
meden School. He is Koizumi RyOan, now a resident of 
Kyoto suburb, a village of Yase. The present director of 
the Meian Society is priest Hirazumi Keiun, who is the 
administrator of the society headquarters in the T6fukuji 
grounds. 


Although there are no religious significance of the 
ea 


Fuke sect involved in his practice, Koizumi RySan wears the 
traditional komusO garment and makes pilgrimage throughout 


Japan once annually in keeping with the practices handed 


down by his Meian forefathers ever since the Kamakura 


period. 


CHAPTER V 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL NOTATIONS 
Early Shakuhachi Music.-~As mentioned in the Kyotaku 
Denki Kokuji Kai (Native Biography) by Yamamoto Morihide, 
priest Kakushin, during his internship in China, learned 


from his colleague Chang Po the shakuhachi music Kyorei, 


which was later introduced to Japan by Kakushin. However, 


there is no conclusive evidence of the validity of this 


information, 

The music style of the komosS, predecessors of the 
komusS, was known as renbo nagashi, or as Igawa Yoshida 
style, or as "boro boro" and “boronji". The latter two are 
slang expressions. 

The oldest known pieces of music thought to have 
been composed by Puke priest Kichiku, the proclaimed founder 
of the Myoan School, were "Mukaiji" and ‘Kokuji", written 


at Asaguma Toge in teen” "KokUji" was renamed "Kokureibo* 


1eij4 Yoshikawa, Nippon Ongaku no Seikaku (Tokyo: 
Wanya Shoten, 1948), p. 64; Shigetoshi Kawatake, (ed.), 
Geino Jiten (Tokyo: 1956), p. 339; Hisao Tanabe, Japanese 
Music (Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1959), p. 27; 
Interview with Koizumi Ryoan, December, 1961. 
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by the later Kinko School, and the term reibo has been ap~ 
plied to other shakuhachi titles. The thirty-six standard 
classic pieces of the Myoan School are now known as koden 
kyoku (old music) and hon kyoku (original or piige music) ; 
later music for trio ensemble, koto, sangen or kokyu, is 
classified as gai kyoku (outside music) and Nakao Tozan's 
shin kyoku (new music). 

Performance Practices.--An apprentice became a 
komuso when he reached genpuku (legal age) and was issued 
the certificate after he had passed through the musical 
ranks. The levels were as follows: sho den (beginner) ; 


chu den (middle); oku den (inner); kai den (outer) (both 


oku and kai ranks may be termed general ranks); and tetsu 


den (master). Knowledge of the complete Myoan repertoire 
was not required; the graduation from one class to the next 
depended on the skill with which the student was able to 
perform a single piece or composition. A minimum of three 
to four years of schooling was necessary to achieve the 
master classification. 

The sound produced by the Myoan School players was 


intended to simulate a Buddhist chanting a sutra, and the 
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| sole purpose of the music was to cultivate the soul or 
'spirit, according to the doctrine of Zen. Since the intent 
‘was merely individual expression, the komuso did not in- 


| volve themselves with outside performers; as a result, the | 


-komuso shakuhachi music became a solo repertoire. 


Today the shakuhachi music is always performed at 


| the services in the monasteries of the temples Tenryu, 
soantn: Tofuku, and MyOan in the Kyoto areas. As is 
customary in reciting the religious texts, the flutist has : 
the option of either reading the music or playing it solely 
from memory. 

Development of the Notation.--When the restriction 
on the use of the shakuhachi solely for religious purposes 
was lifted in the early Meiji years, the system of notation 


| 
for the shakuhachi was developed for the practical needs 


of non-religious performances with the koto and sangen 


instruments. Because of the new combination of the 


shakuhachi with these secular instruments, the necessity 


for laboriously memorizing the traditional solo repertoire | 
was eliminated. 


The innovation of a system of notation for the 
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|shakuhachi music of the three schools--the Myoan, Kinko, | 


and Tozan--appeared almost simultaneously in the schools. 
‘The gamut consisted of six letters based on the katakana 
‘ideograph, with compound characters to indicate the dia- 


stematic notations, meri (lower) and kari (raise). With 


the exception of rhythm, the signs marked the melody accur- 
ately. Henceforth the teaching of the music became compar-| 


atively easier, for notation eliminated the study of 
| 


shakuhachi music by the medieval rote system. With the 


development of notation there was also progress in the 


| field of composing for the shakuhacni instrument. 


MyOan Notation.--The holes on the shakuhachi as 


‘played by the komuso always had names for identification 


purposes; the five holes were named kyu, sho, kaku, chi, 
wu; but it was not until after the Meiji restoration that 


‘the thirty-fifth director of the MyGan School, Taizan Kodo 


Koji (ad. November 22, 1914), succeeded in formulating the 


Myoan repertoire in writing. 


Kinko Notation.--The innovation of the Kinko system 


of notation is credited to Araki Chikuo (1879-1935), who 


‘became the successor in 1896 to Araki Hanzaburo (d. January, 
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17, 1908) and received the professional title of Kodo. 

Kinko notation made progress through the contribu- 
tions of two of Araki Kodo's disciples: Uehara Kyodo, a 
physicist and a musie¢ian, and Kawase Junsuke, who wrote 
down the Kinko repertoire and later distributed the music 
as the manager of the publishing enterprise. * 

Tozan Notation.--Nakao Tozan, who was granted a 
license by the Myoan School to practice mendicancy, devel- 
oped and distributed his own music, shin kyoku (new music). 
Riding on the wave of national prosperity brought about by 
the Russian-Japanese conflict of 1905, he published new 
works in the martial spirit of the day. His publication of 
the work of the late Miyagi Michio and Hisamoto Genichi 
brought the Tozan system of musical notation to its current 
position of national prominence.” 

Transliterating the Shakuhachi Calligraphy to Western 


Notation.-~-Shakuhachi music is read from top to bottom, 


right to left. A novice learning to read the manuscript 


Nippon Ongaku (Tokyo: Nippon Ongaku Sha, May-July 
issue, 1962, No. 150), pp. 3, 7. 


Snoyotaka Komiya, (comp. & ed.), Edward G. Seiden- 


sticker, Donald Keene, (trans.), Japanese Music and Drama 
in the a. (Tokyo: Obunsha, 1956), pp. 375-376. 
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begins to count time by assuming a kneeling position and 
tapping on the floor with his hands. The right hand is for 
the downbeat and the left hand for the upbeat. A dot mark- 
ed below the phonetic syllabary katakana notation designates 
the beat (see example on next page). A dot on the right 
constitutes the downbeat; a dot on left side of the katakana 
designates the upbeat. 

The four dots below the notation indicate four beats 
or the equivalent of a whole note in 4/4 time value. Two 
dots, two beats; one dot, one beat. In the fourth square, 
the dot on the right and a dot on the left indicate two 
notes in one beat or the equivalent of two eighth notes. 

The line through the center indicates merely a subdivision 
of two parts. A double line indicates the division of four 
parts, and a triple line divides the time value into eight 
parts. With the exception of contemporary Japanese music 
for the shakuhachi, there are no triplet note values nor is 
there any music in 3/4 time. All traditional music is in 
duple time value. 

The represented katakana (Illustration II) is part 


of the forty-eight syllables of the Japanese alphabet 


RHYTHM CHART SHOWING WESTERN NOTATION 
EQUIVALENT OF KINKO SHAKUHACHI MUSIC. 


Figure 3 


SYNCOPATED RHYTHM SHAKUHACHI AND 
WESTERN NOTATION 
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Katakana). The note produced by the longest shakuhachi is 
B: the katakana "ro" (IZ), resembling a square, is the 
equivalent. The note E on the same instrument is repre- 
sented by the check-mark katakana "re" ()>”). With the 
application of dots below the katakana to mark the note 
values, the fundamental shakuhachi manuscript is thus 
represented. An example of transliteration to western 
notation from shakuhachi music is shown in the following 
pages--"Chidori no Kyoku" (Song of the Plover). 

Unfortunately, the notation system does not have 
means for representing certain stylistic nuances which are 
characteristic of the respective schools. Accuracy in the 
minute melismatic variations of pitch can be secured only 
through the proficiency and traditional knowledge of the 
masters of the Mydan, Kinko, and Tozan Schools. Although 
there are stylistic differences, transliteration of the 
three systems of notation involves basically similar prin- 


ciples. 
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Figure 5 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 


Status of Indigenous Japanese Music During the Isola- 
tion Period (c. 1638-1853) .--Gagaku (Imperial court music), 


Nogaku {the theatrical arts of the nobility), and the haunt- 
ing refrains from the bamboo flutes or shakuhachi played by 
the strolling Buddhist priests were directly and indirectly 
connected with the existing feudal government. The gagaku, 
introduced from the T'ang courts of China, achieved its 
highest development in the Heian era (794-1185). During the 
period of bakufu supremacy, the court musicians lost pres- 
tige as artists and were delegated, in addition to their 
musical functions, various menial duties around the court 
yard, sach as custodial and janitorial work. They often 
endured hardship because of the meager income subsidized by 
the Imperial courts. 

Nogaku borrowed the light comic pantomimes from the 
Chinese and the serious dance from the Japanese rustic 
dance of soil harvesting ceremonies. It had the distinctim 
of being the chief theatrical entertainment of the shogun 
from the early years of the ABhikaga period (1336-1573). 
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During the feudal period, the Noh musicians enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of the shogun, who granted subsidies which assured 
the musicians of a Livelihood. 

The komuso, who for centuries had been collecting 
aims as a means of survival, were not affected financially 
by relations with the feudal government, except that they 
lost their favored position at the closing of the Tokugawa 
power. 

Western Culture in Feudal Japan.--Any Occidental 
music which was in existence at the time of Perry's arrival 
in Japan in 1853 was centered around the port of Nagasaki 
in Southern Kyushu, a city rich in cosmopolitan flavor. 

During the two-century period of isolation from 
foreign influence, foreign traders, mainly Portuguese and 
Dutch, were restricted to the off-shore island of Deshima. 
Native scholars associated with the Dutch and the Portuguese 
were taught martial fife and drum music. In addition, they 
studied navigation, history, medicine, botany, and zoology 
as part of the Dutch military science curriculum. 

In Nagasaki, Roman Catholic Christianity achieved 


its greatest renaissance of faith and culture. In 1549 the 
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Jesuit priest Francis Xavier introduced Roman Catholicism 
to Japan at Kagoshima, after the Roman Catholic Church had 
suffered a great blow from the Reformation and had found 
new inspiration in the East for missionary work. Christian- 
ity spread rapidly throughout Southern Japan with the en- 
couragement of two feudal lords; Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582), 
who embraced the Catholic faith, and Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
(1536-1598), who felt that Christianity would counteract 
the strong Buddhist movement that was partially at fault in 
obstructing unification of the nation. The Tokugawa shogun 
persecuted the Christians at Nishizaki Hill, Nagasaki, on 
February 5, 1597. A mass extermination of 30,000 peasants 
occurred during the Shimabara uprising in October, 1637. 

To avoid being persecuted further, many Christians went into 
hiding. The Christian faith remained obscure during the 
period of isolation. Christian hymns were removed from 
public consciousness, but they were sung in secret behind 
closed doors in isolated areas. The people's perserverance 
in the Christian doctrine emerged triumphantly from under- 
ground when religious freedom was granted in 1873. There- 


after the hymns resounded stronger and louder than ever 
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before. 
Adapting Western Music to the Existing Culture.--The | 
influence of Western music in Japan was inevitable. The 
martial spirit of the mid-nineteenth century led to impor- 
tation of all forms of foreign weapons and military tactics 
for protection against foreign aggression. Along with the 
army and navy, western-style military bands recruited men 
for national defense. It is ironical to the student of 
Japanese culture that the sound of the samisen (three- 
stringed lute) or the koto (thirteen-stringed horizontal 
harp) or an ensemble of shakuhachi players would have never 
aroused such enthusiasm for military recruitment. 
Traditionalists Versus Experimentalists.--It was to 
be expected that with the impact of Western culture on the 
national social and cultural scenes, that Occidental music, 
too, should figure in the new movement. Two factions, rep~ 
resenting antithetical viewpoints, expressed typical reac- 
tions. The one took a strongly nationalistic stand for the 
conservation of indigenous music. Their traditionalism was 
opposed by the experimentalists wanting to juxtapose the 


arts of the East and of the West. Noh musicians naturally 
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resisted the new influence, which had already created a 
drastic change for the worse in their struggle for survival. 
On the other hand, the Gagaku musicians favored the influ- 
ence because it had improved their status. If any group of 
musicians would be influential enough to promote the admis- 
sion of Western idiom into the national program it would be 
the court musicians themselves. Thus many were convinced 
when the Department of Music within the Imperial Household 
Ministry propagandized in favor of learning Western music. 
The members of the gagaku orchestra were among the first to 
enroll at the government financed Tokyo Music School; later, 
their matriculation ceremonies were held in public. 

The players of samisen, koto, and the shakuhachi 
instruments were not subsidized by the government and there- 
fore were not under pressure to accept Western music. When 
westernization was being introduced, these plebian musicians 
had no notational system and could have easily incorporated 
European elements into their music. The instructors, how- 
ever, were insistent on preserving the classic tradition in 
their schools; their continued opposition to western influ- 


ences led to the use of Japanese syllabary for their 
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systems of notation when they were finally devised. 

in spite of the fact that western music has now be- 
come an integral part of Japanese culture, some schools 
still maintain the old traditions. Attempts have been made 
in recent years to adapt Western techniques of playing and 
systems of notation for Japanese indigenous instruments; 
the results have been highly successful in performance in 
Western musical ensembles. The eventual changeover to West- 
ern notation for all Japanese diet ranents will eliminate the 
mass confusion which exists among musicians of Japan today. 

For the Myoan School, whose directors have resolved 
to maintain the classic tradition of playing solo pieces on 
a highly individualistic basis, the change to ow system 
may never be necessary. The present system is adequate as 
long as the shakuhachi performers avoid playing in ensemble 
with other Western instrumentalists. 

The combining of the Eastern and the Western musical 
heritage may someday result in an unusual musical beauty. 
It would seem most desirable, therefore, to preserve and 
interpret the classic forms in both cultures. Viewed in 


this perspective, the succession of masters of the Myoan 
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School nas faithfully guarded a cultural treasure for all 


humanity. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE LINE SUCCESSION 
TO THE DIRECTORSHIP OF THE MYOAN SCHOOL 


GENERATION SUCCESSORS DATE OF DEATH 
I Kichiku (Kyochiku) May 28, 1299 

II Pnewa Meifu Zogen Aug. 18, 1335 
IItt Ungal Zane Feb. 6, 1340 
Iv Joun Chirei Jan. 21, 1370 

Vv Kakugai Zuin Mar. 17, 1389 

VI Dozan Zuishu June 4, 1413 
vit Senzan Shuyo Sept. 24, 1428 
VIII Togetsu Shusen Nov. 7, 1459 
Ix Shugetsu Kakusei April 2, 1502 
xX Ganryo Keiyo May 16, 1534 

XT Shingetsu Junryo Jan. 17, 1568 
XII Kangetsu Roshin July 16, 1609 
xIIT Yushin Hokai Oct. 5, 1638 
XIV Engetsu Ryogen Zagen May 23, 1695 
XV Gettsan Kukei Aug. 28, 1728 
XVI Isshitsu Genro Dec. 3, 1718 
XVIT Saiko Kaizan Miko July 1740 


Pigure 6 


GENE RATION 


XVIII 


XIX 


XXXVITI 


SUCCESSORS 


Kando Ichu 

Juminzan Keitassu 
Jushozan Chuhassu 
Ryozan Kaikyoku Zoen 
Jyozan Monsui 
Zesoku Zendo 

Mindo Kantetsu 
Seizan Ikki 

Kuge Bundo 

Tengen Fuyoku 

Kukan Shosai Daitoku 
Shinge Issho 

Enga Mokudo Jyozo 
Tojizenryu Kendoko 
Dodogen Kyoko 

Kanmyo Gendo 

Riso Sakui 

Taizan Kodo 

Shizan Chido 


Ryoan Muchiku 


Koizumi Ryoan 


Pigure 6 (cont.) 
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DATE OF DEATH 


Feb. 23, 
Sept. 2, 
April 17, 
Unknown 
Sept. 14, 
Aug. 19, 
Nov. 23, 
Aug. 18, 
March 9, 
Nov. 24, 
Jan. 2, 
March 26, 
Oct. 27, 
April 23, 
Aug. 13, 
Nov. 
Unknown 
Nov. 22, 
Nov. 17, 


March 24, 


1738 
1764 


1757 


1779 
1784 
1800 
1803 
1825 
1824 
1825 
1844 
1838 
1852 
1859 


1866 


1914 


1938 
1957 
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SHAKUHACH| 


ORTHODOXY & HERESY 


MONTY H. LEVENSON 


RTHODOX HISTORIES OF THE SHAKUHACHI generally 
dwell upon the evolution of this five-hole bamboo 
flute in its later manifestations, after reaching the 
shores of Japan near the end of the 7th C. A six- 
hole, end-blown instrument that originated dur- 
ing the Tang Dynasty in China is thought to be an 
early forerunner of the modern shakuhachi. Its 
reedy voice can be discerned in gagaku, the orches- 
tral music of the Imperial Japanese Court. Much later, during the 
Muromachi Period (13th-14th C.), a short, single-jointed flute called the 
hitoyogin (also thought to have emerged through China or southwestern 
Asia) gained popularity amongst a class of beggar priests. 

Some ethnomusicologists trace the evolution of the shakuhachi back 
much further, to the banks of the Nile in ancient Egypt, and follow its 
movement east across the Iranian plateau and India via the 
Mohammedan Empire before reaching China. A jump across the Sea of 
Japan, however, was most decisive to this end-blown bamboo flute, 
which in feudal Japan underwent a critical phase of development des- 
tined to define its character forever. During the Edo Period (mid 16th to 
17th C.) the shakuhachi was favored by a group of disenfranchised samu- 
rai warriors known as kemuso. These mendicant Buddhist priests wan- 
dered the streets and countryside with large baskets called tengai cover- 
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ing their heads to symbolize spiritual 
detachment from the world. A group 
of komuso in Kyoto established the 
Fukeshu (Fuke Sect) at Meian Temple 
and began to use shakuhachi to solicit 
alms and as a tool for meditation, It 
was in the hands of these ronin turned 
“Priests of Emptiness and 
Nothingness” that the shakuhachi 
was redesigned from the heavy root of 
madaké bamboo - a form the modern 
instrument retains to the present day, 
and one closely associated with a tra- 
ditional aesthetic considered to be 
uniquely Japanese. 

With such a long evolution - so 
much of it linked to traditional Japan - 
it is interesting to observe the renais- 
sance shakuhachi is currently experi- 
encing here in the “New World.” Ina 
society barely in its infancy, by 
Japanese standards, one _ finds 
shakuhachi beginning to occupy a 
small but important niche on the 
American cultural landscape. And, as 
media headlines declare each day 
with mind-numbing redundancy, it is 


a place shared and contrasted with a | 


host of phenomena that point to a spi- 
raling moral anomie unprecedented in 
our modern history. Broken families, 
drive-by shootings, homelessness, 


extremes of violence and poverty in | 


the face of unmitigated wealth and 
excess are just some of the social dis- 
locations that indicate a growing 
alienation from the ethical underpin- 
nings and institutions that have gov- 
erned our moral lives for generations. 
People in America are increasingly 
turning both inward and outward 


hint to the solution of some of the fun- 
damental problems they face. In this 
regard, shakuhachi is neither special 


haps, one where the 
primordial past 
meets a_ shrinking 
vision of our future 
in which the entire 
planet can be held 
like a ball in the 
palm of one’s hand, 
Shakuhachi is often 
referred to as the 
“sound of nature.” 
In Japan, its “ongi- 
nal music” 
(honkyoku) is filled 
with echoes of forest 
and sky. Will this 
sound, I wonder, tra- 
verse a time before 
history to convey our distinctly 
human, inner archetypal voice? A 
voice reflecting more than the natural 
world to encompass our very place in 
the universe? Cutting loose, going far 
back (or ahead) — in any direction 
away from orthodoxy — may just make 
it possible to intersect the evolution- 
ary time line at a point that yields 
some illuminating insights relevant to 
our present condition as a species. 

It is often after attending a concert 
of traditional music, hearing critical 
comments about a performance, piece 
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or style of blowing or discussing the _ 


politics and organization of 
shakuhachi, that these musings come 
to mind, If “blowing shakuhachi” is 
indeed synonymous with sui zen 
(“blowing zen") - as one finds carved 
in stone at the entrance to Meianji, as 
well in the liner notes of so many 


| shakuhachi CDs — can there be such a 
toward older traditional cultures for a | 


nor unique, but is part of a growing | 


interest in ancient forms and practices 
that have gained the attention of 
many who are seeking old answers to 
some very new questions. 


AS A MAKER OF SHAKUHACHI in a “bam- 
boo desert” — a place where the 
resource is virtually nonexistent 
and having my own craft evolve 
almost completely outside of the tra- 
ditional context, I find that my mind 
often wanders to a mythical time and 
place where shakuhachi (in its broad- 
est sense) encounters neither the con- 
straints of a distinctive cultural form 
nor a set of fixed ideas defining what 


thing as “good” or “bad” blowing? 
Where do suspension of judgment 
and “beginner’s mind” fit in? Why are 
there so many competing shakuhachi 
schools in Japan, each with a complete 
arsenal of sectarian views, secrets and 
fundamentalist approaches? If, 
indeed, form is emptiness and empti- 
ness form, why has the iemoto system, 
with its rigid hierarchy of masters and 
grand-masters emerged as the pre- 
dominate organizational paradigm for 
this traditional enterprise? Why is 
access to such valuable information so 
proscribed and expensive, not to men- 
tion licensed? I suspect that these 
questions are endemic to the human 
condition and have more to do with 
issues of ego, power, and organization 
than we might care to admit or delve 
into right now. What stands in sharp 


it must be. This imaginary time is, per- | contrast to the haze generated by such 
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inquiry is the 
tremendous vitality 
and enthusiasm one 
finds associated 
with —shakuhachi, 
thriving outside of 
its traditional con- 
text amongst those 
who are culturally 


uninitiated and 
largely unfamiliar 
with its basic 


premises. This, I sus- 
pect, is no accident. 

Let’s regard 
shakuhachi, for the 
moment, strictly as a 
means of accessing 
information. Going back to a time well 
before the Fukesh wandered the nar- 
row streets of Kyoto — back 20 to 40 
thousand years ago to the prehistoric 
caves of Lascaux in France — we find 
artifacts that represent the earliest 
archeological evidence of human 
music, Ancient end-blown flutes with 
four to six holes, bearing an uncanny 
resemblance to the modern 
shakuhachi, Envision a mythical fore- 
bear, a tool maker, courting the 
impulse to etch a sound scape of his 
habitat.Call up that ancestor who first 
heard the wind as music and was 
impelled by some great force to recre- 
ate that sound with breath and bone 
or, indeed, with bamboo. In this we 
can see shakuhachi totaly and purely 
as a tool for self knowledge. Dispense 
with form, ideology and, surely, with 
icon, and regard blowing through the 
emptiness of a hollow tube as a reflec- 
tion pointing back to one’s place in the 
cosmos, Breath transformed to sound 
goes out to the world, but also loops 
back to the player. It becomes a micro- 
cosm of the universe with the urge to 
blow as the catalyst. Here shakuhachi 
becomes an instrument in the strictest 
sense, a tool to access, directly, a sense 
of place. No form, no tradition, no 
hierarchy, no licensed masters 
required. (Not much has really 
changed in these millennia.) Just add 
breath! 

Returning home from my frequent 
travels to Japan, I am often left with a 
sense of having visited some indefi- 
nite past, while simultaneously 
glimpsing an equally mystifying 
future, This uncertain feeling is 
immediately obscured as | am hit by 
the culturally diverse, in-your-face, 


| shoot-from-the-hipness which charac- 
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terizes the America | inhabit. The jum- 
ble of impressions soon dissipates as 1 
roll open the doors of my workshop, 
mount the bench and begin to carve 
and shape the bamboos once more. 
Home again. Then the phone begins to 
ring, letters arrive and the e-mail flash- 
es across the screen. Mostly voices of 
those sharing new encounters with 
this remarkable tool. Seldom are these 
voices casual, but rather filled with 
excitement, wonder and enthusiasm, 
relating tales of some new-found wis- 
dom or unanswered questions. 
Occupying the hub of the information- 
al wheel that is shakuhachi, | am a 
privileged repository of these wonder- 
ful stories, soon to be shared in a vol- 
ume entitled Empty Fushi: Encounters 
with Shakuhachi. These are tales of 
shakuhachi on the periphery of its 
evolution here in the West: a street 


musician blowing for over two | 


decades at a San Francisco subway sta- 
tion, a worker with the homeless in 
New York City, a recovering alcoholic 
and cook in Minneapolis, a teenager 
defining his own right of passage as a 
flutemaker, a sculptor in rural Georgia 
and a political prisoner who has spent 
half his life in a maximum security 
prison are amongst the many folks 
who are rediscovering, redefining and 
revitalizing this time-honored form. 
Také no michi, the road of bamboo, is a 
path that follows no prescribed direc- 
tion, but still can be traced from pre- 
historic caves in Europe through Asia 
to the American frontier. 


ALL OF THIS BY WAY OF introducing Mr. 
Veronza Bowers, Jr. aka #35316-136, an 
inmate at the Federal Penitentiary in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, U.S.A. I have 
known Veronza for close to ten years, 
since he first wrote to me requesting 
information about shakuhachi. | often 
receive such letters from convicts who 
have been filling the growing number 
of prisons cropping up throughout the 
American heartland, many of whom 
have begun to explore the practice of 
Buddhist meditation. 1 respond to all 
of these requests and usually follow 
up with a flute if the prison authorities 
allow the inmates to keep a musical 
instrument in their cells. At that time 


member of the Black Panther Party in 
the San Francisco Bay Area during the 
late Sixties, and has consistently pro- 
claimed his innocence of the crime for 
which he was convicted - even at the 
expense of having his appeals for 
parole denied, for which an admission 
of guilt might have worked in his 
favor. The experience of the Black 
Panther Party, targeted by the FBI and 
Federal Government during this era of 
intense opposition to racial injustice 
and the War in Vietnam, is a chapter in 
American history that bears careful 
review.) Veronza is a musician, has 
been studying a variety of Asian heal- 
ing arts — including shiatsu, acupres- 
sure, tsubo and massage therapy — and 
has a strong interest in Buddhist med- 
itation, as well as “hands-on” healing 
techniques he has practiced at the var- 
ious facilities in which he has been 
incarcerated. Veronza is also an hon- 
orary elder of the Lompoc Tribe of Five 
Feathers, a native American spiritual 
and cultura! group. Over the ten years 
or so that 1 have known him, | have 
made Veronza three flutes and am 
presently working on a fourth (The 
bamboos keep splitting in the harsh 
prison environment.) Shakuhachi has 
become a strong focus in his life and 

| healing work at the prison. Not only 
has he developed unique abilities on 
the instrument, he has composed new 
music for shakuhachi and organized a 
Rastafarian Meditation Group which 
centers its practice around the 
shakuhachi. The article that follows 
describes, in words and pictures, 
aspects of the spiritual practice devel- 
oped by Veronza and this group. 


Monty H. Levenson has been making 
Shakuhachi flutes since 1970. He maintains a 
workshop at his home 10 miles northeast of 
Willits in the coastal foothills af Mendocino 
County, California, as well as in Japan at the 
village of Kitagawa (Tokushima Prefecture) on 
Shikoku Island. 


Veronza was incarcerated at the US. | 


Federal Penitentiary in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where he had since 1970 been 
serving a life sentence for murder. (I 
hasten to add that Veronza was a 
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VERONZA BOWERS JR 


MEDITATION HEALING 
witH SHAKUHACHI 


HAVE LIVED THE PAST TWENTY FOUR YEARS OF MY LIFE as a federal prisoner with the 
Bureau of Prisons’ number 35316-136 appended to my name, For those of you 
who have never been inside a maximum security penitentiary, it might be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to imagine it as a place where the plaintive sounds of 
shakuhachi can be heard. Ah! But it is true. 

I am honored and happy to be able to share with you a story about a young 
man (whom doctors had told he would never walk again) and a piece of bamboo. 
This is a story of the human spirit and will at its finest, and a story of the healing 
power that is within shakuhachi, In 1987, this young man (let’s call him Punchy) 
was shot in the back in Detroit, Michigan. The shot and subsequent operation left 
him completely paralyzed from the waist down. Call it coincidence, fate or sim- 
ply the way things happen, but in that very same year I was introduced to 
shakuhachi by a man named Monty H. Levenson, shakuhachi maker and now 
dear friend. 

Three years later, on the recreation yard of Terre Haute Federal Penitentiary in 
Indiana, I first saw Punchy - he, being pushed in his wheelchair around the quar- 
ter-mile track; me, sitting under the shade of a lone tree blowing my shakuhachi. 
I closed my eyes and continued to blow. The song in my heart reflected what I had 
just seen and my shakuhachi began to cry. 
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After about two weeks of watching 
Punchy go for his daily ride, I made 
arrangements through one of his “dri- 
vers” to meet him, I explained to 
Punchy that I practiced an ancient art 
called “Hands-on Healing.” 1 
explained about Touch for Health, 
Acupressure, Tsubo Therapy, Shiatsu 
Therapy, Jin Shin Do, Massage Therapy 
and Meditation Healing using sounds 
and colors. We talked about Ch’i and 
the circulation of energy, chakras, 
stretching as well as other kinds of 
physical therapy and exercise. I looked 
into his eyes and told him I'd like to try 
to help him. Although he had never 
heard of such things and was unable to 
hide his skepticism, he agreed. 

Where? How to begin? That was the 
burning question in my mind as we 
made arrangements to meet the follow- 
ing afternoon. | knew that I would 
have to examine his entire body from 
head to toes and would have to work 
with him daily for quite a long time, 
We would both have to be committed - 
to each other and to ourselves. This 
would involve much work, way 
beyond physical therapy. 

As agreed, we began the following 
day. After a solid month (6 days a 
week, 2 1/2 hours a day) of breathing 
exercies, acupressure treatments, 
stretching, etc., we were basically 
where we were when we started 
Punchy was locked up inside of him- 
self where [ could not touch. I knew 
that unless he would allow me to come 
in, unless he could open up and share 
with me his deepest pain, no amount of 
massage and manipulation of muscles, 
no amount of stimulation of nerves, no 
amount of stretching, no amount of 
anything would result in an improve- 
ment of his condition. 

Were the doctors with their profes- 
sional diagnosis correct in 
approach? Or was Punchy - a young 
man, who had so much energy inside 
himself - being sentenced to a wheel 
chair for the rest of his life? Is it true 
that the solution (if there is a solution) 
to any problem lies within the problem 
itself? 

A breakthrough was needed. 

[ had recently started conducting 
meditation sessions with members of 
our Rastafarian Community in the 
chapel during which I! blow 
shakuhachi, I asked Punchy to attend. 
For this special session I gathered 
together seven men, all physically 
strong and emotionally and spiritually 
well-balanced. The seven men would 
represent the Sun, the Moon, Mother 


their | 


Earth and the Four Directions (North, 
East, South and West). I explained to 
them Punchy’s condition and what 
was needed of each man as well as all 
of them as a collective body. The fol- 
lowing is part of a “Self-Monitoring 
Cross-Consciousness” account of our 
first meditation healing session written 
immediately following the session by 
Darrell, one of the participants. 


“A wounded Brother was placed on his 
back in the center of the room, We were 
instructed to form a circle around him, 
lying on our backs with our heads 
nearest to him and focus upon chan- 
neling positive energy so that he might 
be healed. 


“We were instructed to breathe in a 
rhythmic and harmonious flow, inhal- 
ing deeply to the count of five and 
exhaling deeply to the count of five 
until we were in perfect unison. A flute 
began to play.... With my eyes closed, I 
can hear the melody uttering words of 
transient delight, making it hard to 
resist complete relaxation. | gave 
myself totally to the Wounded One. 


“There was a light. J used it to focus on 
as I attempted to channel my energy 
towards the Wounded One. I concen- 
trated on the lower half of his body, for 
he was unable to walk. the light was 
drawing near and growing dim, the 
musical sounds freeing me from anxi- 
ety....The light now, ever so near and 
dimmer still, as the sounds of winds 
from the flute hovered over my body. I 
am conscious as my body releases the 
tension from the controlled breathing 
and begins to act upon its own to 
recover its natural pace....The hollow 
sounds of beauty making me ever so 
comfortable as the dimness of the light 
slowly turns red. 


“The flute player is standing over me. | 
am aware of his presence, but why am 
I moaning?... Why can I not respond to 
acknowledge him? Where am I?.., Can 
I help my wounded Brother, and who 
and where are the drummers? My 


| body won’t respond, but I am con- 


scious....1 can hear everything and the 
breaths of everyone; we are al) breath- 
ing out of time..., Everyone has lost the 
rhythm except the flutist. He has acted 
as a tour guide down the pathway of 
total redness., almost leading me 
towards serenity, if it weren’t for the 
pain. What pain?...Whose pain?... So 
much pain, but why am | still moan- 
| ing? Where am I? 


KvOTO JOURNAL 


“It appears that I have allowed the 
flutist, the tour guide, to take me 


beyond the realms of my control. I can | 


sense serenity, but the pain... Oh! The 
pain! And why do I feel as if I’m not 
alone? The corridor, or pathway, 
which has turned blue some time ago 
is now glowing and has a strange 
aura. 


“The silence broke. ‘Rub your hands 
together.’ It was the familiar voice of 
the tour guide, and I made motions 
with my hands, which was all I could 
do to make him aware that the com- 
mand had been heard. I didn’t quite 
know how to function, for I was dis- 
tant, incoherent and a slight bit deliri- 
ous; but I could sense that he knew, 
for | was still trapped in space. ‘Rub 
your hands together so that they gen- 
erate energy, and then rub the warmth 
over your face...wash your face with 
energy.’ I was able to comprehend the 
fact that this was, no doubt, a com- 
mand, and [ found myself obedient, 
my body began to respond, my cyes 
opened... it was over.” 


After the session had ended and 
everyone else had “returned” to this 
plane, Punchy was still out. When he 
finally “awoke,” he blurted out, 
“What happened? Where I been?” 
Everyone laughed. 


Numeer 32, 1996 


I was terribly excited and anxious 
to talk with the Brother who had been 


moaning and groaning and rolling his | 


head back and forth. I needed to know 
what he had “seen,” what he had 
“experienced.” He and I got together 
immediately after everyone had left 
the chapel. As I blew shakuhachi at 
the top of the stairwell, he recorded 
what you have just read. 

Ah! The breakthrough! On so many 
levels. A small piece of bamboo, 1.8 
feet long had opened doorways which 
had previously been welded shut. 
Shakuhachi had done in 1 1/2 hours 
what no human being had done in 
three years. Shakuhachi had made it 
possible, via Darrell’s psychic bond- 
ing with Punchy, to connect with and 
to deeply understand Punch’s psycho- 
logical and spiritual pain. During our 
next working session, Punchy and I 
discussed all that we had both 
learned, and for the first time he 
opened up completely. 

From then on, we began each work- 
ing session with shakuhachi. A 
healthy diet with vitamins; a combina- 
tion of disciplines mentioned earlier; 
meditation and circulation of Ch’i; 
weightlifting for upper body strength; 
stretching, stretching and more 
stretching for leg strength (The 
strength of the Tiger lies in his flexibil- 
ity); and a determined will, all com- 


bined so that by the end of the sum- 
mer (10 months after our first medita- 
tion healing session - December 10, 
1990), Punchy could do 100 full squats 
non-stop, walk five steps on his own, 
walk behind his wheelchair with me 
sitting in it and push me one full Jap 
around the quarter-mile track on the 
yard. 

I wish | had more space to share 
with you the details of this inspiring 
struggle of a young man determined 
to walk again and the never-ending 
mystery that is shakuhachi. 

1 am deeply thankful to my dear 
friend Monty for introducing me to 
shakuhachi, and I am eternally grate- 
ful to shakuhachi for so graciously 
accepting my breath and for allowing 
me to be an extension through which 
healing can pass. 


In addition to studying and practicing 
meditation and the ancient healing arts 
of China and Japan, Veronza Bowers, Jr. 

is an accomplished musician and compos- 
er of original pieces for the shakuhachi. 
Any wishing to contact Veronza can 
reach him at the following address: 


Veronza Bowers, Jr. #35316-136 
FCC, MediumC-!, P.O. Box /032 
Coleman, FL 33521- /O3Z 
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fundamentally unfamiliar but could co-exist with natural instruments in muscially satisfying ways. (1} Because 
sounds are represented numerically for digital purposes, the potential for sound editing is changed qualitative- 
ly. Musical phrases were extended and transformed by replicating segments of them in ordered patterns whose 
structural properties dominated those of the original without eclipsing its identity. {2) Phase vocoding tech- 
niques were used to analyze instrumental sounds. Resulting data were appropriately reduced to form the basis 
of resynthesis through the MUSIC X program. In this way, independent access to arbitrary groups of partial 
components was attained. Odd and even partials were presented over spatially distinct speaker channels and 
subjected to dynamically changing vibrato functions with differing rates and depths. Additional distinct audi- 
tory images arose in the stereo field while the sonic image of the original instrument remained. Examples of 
instrumental recordings and their digital transformations are presented in isolation and in musical contexts. 


9:35 
J2. Changing conceptions of pitch structure and timbre: A modest proposal. Geraid J. Balzano (Department of 
Music, University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92093) 


Two areas of musical exploration of interest to composers for which the computer is unusually well-suited 
are microtonal systems and “new” timbres. Notions about how to achieve these musical extensions are doubly 
theory-dependent in that they depend on both our theory of perception and our theory of the stimulus. Most 
extant attempts to do microtonal music have used small-integer ratios as the fundamental description of the 
musical elements involved and the basic entities to which human perceivers are presumed sensitive. For timbre, 
the universe of possibilities has traditionally been characterized in terms of spectral variables (possibly time- 
varying], and more recently in terms of projections on axes in a “subjective” multidimensional space. In the 
present paper, alternatives to prevailing conceptions of both pitch and timbre are considered. A symmetry- 
oriented group-theoretic approach to pitch structure that eschews ratios will be described; the resulting view of 
pitch systems leads to some novel ideas about how to do microtonal music on a computer. For timbre, an 
approach that focuses on the dynamics of the sound-producing activity rather than on the resulting spectra will 
be described. This leads naturally to an interesting alternative to currently popular methods for generating 
timbres and “timbre transformations” on a computer. 


10:05 


J3, Some experiments with compositional algorithms, Charles Wuorinen (670 West End Avenue, New York, 
NY) and Mark Lieberman (Bell Laboratories, Murray Hill, NJ 07974} 


(Abstract not received) 


10:35 


J4, Shakuhachi pitch and intonation: Application to computer music composition. Linda A, Seltzer (M/A- 
COM Linkabit Corporation, 3033 Science Park Road, San Diego, CA 92121 and Department of Music, 
University of California, Sah Diego, La Jolla, CA 92093} 


The music for the Japanese bamboo flute, shakuhachi, contains microtonality as well as continuous change 
of pitch in the course of long notes, Shakuhachi pitch and intonation may be studied by means of pitch detection 
analysis of the waveform. Or, alternatively, the pitch of a note may be described as the result of the following 
parameters: fingering, vocal tract shape, distance of the lips from the mouthpiece, and direction of breath. The 
melodic technique of the shakuhachi may be applied to computer music composition in the continuous fre- 
quency domain, without restriction to a scale consisting of discrete frequencies 


11:05 


J5. Digital sound synthesis for underwater music perception. Michel Redolfiand Lee Ray (Computer Audio 
Research Laboratory, Center for Music Experiment, University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 
92123} 


A piece of original electro-acoustic music, Sonic Waters IJ, was created, Software “instruments” and “note 
lists,” descriptions of the behavior of those instruments in the musical time of a sequence, were specified for the 
cmusic synthesis program to produce, by frequency modulation, amplitude modulation, and localization and 
motion within a synthesized space, morphological transformations of several harp recordings. Means of (1} 
transduction of this wide-band musical work (20 Hz to 16 kHz} for human listeners immersed in water and (2} 
compensating for changes of such musically significant psychoacoustic cues as depth perception and relative 
amplitudes of overtanes occasioned by the prominence of bone conduction in underwater listening were inves- 
tigated. One pressure-loaded diaphragm and four piezoelectric transducers were positioned to broadcast the 
computer-processed sound. The wavelength of some bass notes exceeded the dimensions of the pool, limiting 
musically useful propagation of low frequencies due to cancellation and reinforcement of standing waves. 
[Work supported by the CME, System Development Foundation and the French government.] 
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Shakuhachi Honkyoku: Motivic Analysis of Sokaku Reibo 


Amy D. Simon 


Hemek is a repertoire of original pieces played on the Japanese bamboo flute, 
shakuhachi. In this study, I analyze the melodic and rhythmic content of one honkyoku 
piece, Sokaku Reibo (G2 #54, “The Nesting of Cranes”). Whereas previous analyses of 
shakuhachi honkyoku have relied on the frameworks of octave-species scales as well as 
trichords spanning a perfect fourth,’ I favor a bottom-up approach. Although three 
transpositions of the miyakobushi trichord (m2+M3=P4)’ account for a portion of what is heard 
in Sokaku Reibo, several frequently occurring tones and intervals are left unaccounted for. I 
will show how analysis of these smaller elements, in addition to analysis of pitch and rhythm 
cells, is relevant to the greater structure of the piece. 


SOKAKU REIBO: TRANSMISSION AND VARIANTS 


Sokaku Reibo is a programmatic piece from the honkyoku repertoire of the Kinko-ryd, the 
shakuhachi performance tradition established in the name of Kurosawa Kinko (1710-1771) in the 
eighteenth century. As with all Kinko-ryu honkyoku, the composer and date of composition for 
Sokaku Reibo (and variant Tsuru no Sugomori 46 © 5H) are unknown. However, the piece has 
been traced to the mid-eighteenth century, when prototype melodies were heard in the Kyoto 
and Osaka areas and Kurosawa Kinko was collecting shakuhachi repertoire (Tsukitani 2006, 
20-21). 


Sokaku Reibo, Tsuru no Sugomori, and other variants are connected by a loose program 
concerning the life cycle of a family of cranes. They differ with regard to structure in that they 
have different numbers of dan (sections) and different motivic content. Some versions of the 
piece can be traced to the kokyu, a traditionally three-stringed bowed instrument similar to the 
shamisen. Tsuru no Sugomori melodies had been transcribed for the kokya during the Tenpo era 
(1830-1844) and then re-introduced to the shakuhachi. This contributed to the large number of 
variants of Tsuru no Sugomori, including the 7-dan version played by practitioners of the 
Myoan Taizan-ha. Sokaku Reibo of the Kinko-rya had developed its 12-dan form by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Tsukitani Tsuneko (2006, 20-21) calls its line of transmission the 
“Edo line.” 


The honkyoku are not understood as fixed objects; instead they are always “in progress” 
(Fritsch 1983, 17). Modifying the standard pieces is a part of performance practice and “owning 
the piece,” while also a form of composition (Matsunobu 2009, 62). The creative choices of dai 
shihan (grand masters) are especially respected: they may make subtle changes, or even add or 


1. For example, Tsukitani (2008), Tokita (1996), Weisgarber (1968), and Koizumi (1958). 
2. This shorthand stands for “minor second + Major third = Perfect fourth.” 
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omit whole sections of a piece at their discretion, re-creating the piece at each performance 
(Lee 1993, 228). This creative license is one factor that has led to many variants of pieces in the 
honkyoku repertoire.’ 


Variants can retain the same name, while the composition differs in content or structure. 
However, two very similar compositions could also appear under different names (Lee 1993, 
173). Renaming a piece is one means of taking ownership of it (Matsunobu 2009, 62). 
Shakuhachi dai shihan Yokoyama Katsuya (2003, 4) writes, “The very nature of this body of 
music—with its purpose of ‘expressing one’s true intention’ or playing ‘one’s own tune’— 
means that the pieces will inevitably change gradually over time along with the spirit of each 
age.” 

Sokaku Reibo is related to Tsuru no Sugomori and Koden Sokaku of different lineages, and 
together there may be as many as 20 or 30 variants (Tamba 2003; Tsukitani 2006, 20). These 
popular pieces have been recorded numerous times by master players, often more than once 
in variant forms. For example, a recording of the Kinko-rya Sokaku Reibo by Yamaguchi Goro 
appears on the album A Bell Ringing in the Empty Sky (1969, 13:13), and in longer versions on 
Japan: Music of the Shakuhachi (1991, 20:54) and Great Masters of the Shakuhachi Flute (1988, 21:34). 
Sakai Syodo6 of the Chikuho-ryd recorded five variants of the piece from four lines of 
transmission on a single album, Five Metamorphoses of “Nesting of Cranes” (2006). Masters may 
also teach the same piece differently to different students or during different periods of their 
lives (Matsunobu 2009, 58). 


Regardless of changes made by different players and in transmission through different 
lineages, variants tend to retain identifying elements. Sokaku Reibo and its variants can be 
considered one piece in the repertoire because they are related by programmatic storyline 
and technical elements. Each depicts the life cycle of cranes and, for example, each includes a 
distinctive onomatopoeic performance technique called koro-koro. Koro-koro combines tremolo 
and multiphonic effects to represent the flapping of the crane’s wings, an element essential to 
the character and story of the piece. 


All the same, practitioners of different schools of playing might consider their own 
variants to be distinct pieces, especially when the differences are substantial and the lines of 
transmission quite separate. For example, variations in melodic content and structure, and 
differences in playing style and title between the Kinko-rya honkyoku Sokaku Reibo and 
Watazumi Fumon’s dokyoku crane piece titled Tsuru no Sugomori are such that the two could 
be viewed as separate pieces, despite the shared program of nesting cranes and characteristic 
onomatopoeic musical elements. Indeed, in the liner notes for Sakai Sy6do’s Five 
Metamorphoses of “Nesting of Cranes,” Tsukitani (2006, 19) writes: “The present CD ... includes 
five pieces taken from among the many variants that have the same (or, similar) title but are, 
in fact, different pieces.” 


3. Other factors include the limited use of notation before the late nineteenth century, and the practice of monks 
wandering from temple to temple, sharing pieces. 
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According to Riley Kelly Lee (1993), variation in honkyoku is a natural result of oral 
tradition. However, “any modification or reinterpretation of Kinko honkyoku ... would tend to 
be minor if compared with the variation and change that can be seen in honkyoku that have 
been transmitted outside the Kinko tradition” (295). In addition, “Kinko honkyoku in Kinko 
notation are generally far more detailed and precise in performance prescription than are 
non-Kinko honkyoku scores used by shakuhachi players who are not associated with Kinko ryu. 
Furthermore, notation appears to have been used in the transmission of Kinko honkyoku since 
at least the early 1800s” (294). It is for these reasons that I have chosen to analyze scores and 
recordings by shakuhachi masters of the Kinko-ryd, specifically of the honkyoku piece Sokaku 
Reibo. A comparison to variants of different schools, such as Tsuru no Sugomori and Koden 
Sugomori, is beyond the scope of this study. 


SOKAKU REIBO TABLATURE AND AUDIO RECORDINGS 


Shakuhachi notation is a tablature system. The tablature mainly specifies particular 
fingerings, thus absolute pitches of tones will differ depending on the length of shakuhachi 
played and additional markings in the notation. In this study, I have consulted tablature 
notation of Sokaku Reibo by Kurahashi Yodo I (1909-1980), as taught by Jin Nyodo (1892-1966) 
(Kurahashi, n.d.), and Aoki Reibo II (b.1935), both of Kinko-ryu lineage via Kawase Junsuke | 
(1870-1959).* I also refer to recordings by Aoki Reibo II (COCJ-33975) and Yamaguchi Gord 
(1933-1999) (H-720025), both designated “Living National Treasures” by the Japanese 
government under the 1950 Law for the Protection of Cultural Property. Additional available 
recordings are listed in the References section. 


Example 1 shows notation for the first dan of Sokaku Reibo by Aoki and Kurahashi. The 
tablature is read vertically, from right to left. Approximate pitches for the tablature used in 
Sokaku Reibo are given in Figure 1. Example 2 shows the first of 12 dan of Sokaku Reibo in 
Western staff notation, transnotated from the two scores by Aoki and Kurahashi in Example 
1” A legend of transnotation and transcription symbols appears in Appendix A. 


On a 1.8-foot standard-length five-hole shakuhachi (played on both of the recordings I 
consulted), the basic tones produced when the tone holes are fully opened one by one from 
the bottom of the instrument to the top with a neutral embouchure position in the lowest 
register are as follows: D, (— ro), F; (*” tsu), G, ( re), A, (F chi), C, (ri). However, the 
instrument is not limited to this anhemitonic pentatonic scale. Semitones and microtones are 


4. The latter of the two notated sources is an unpublished hand-written score with the postscript, “Sheet music 
for use at Boulder, Colorado, USA World Shakuhachi Festival ’98 (7/5-7/11) (written) 4/8/98, (signed) Aoki Reibo.” 
(Postscript translation by David Wheeler in email communication, October 25, 2013). 

5. Avigdor Herzog (1964, 100n) defined transnotation as “transference of notation revised from one form to 
another” in contrast to “transcription: notation of music already existing in performance.” 
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Example i. First dan of Sokaku Reibo, notation by Aoki Reibo II, Reibo-kai guild of Kinko-ryd (left), and 


Kurahashi Yodo I (right), from Jin Nyodo Honkyoku: Notation by Kurahashi Yodo, Level IV. 
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possible when tone holes are partially closed, forked fingerings’ are used, and/or the angle of 
the breath stream against the mouthpiece is altered. The most common indication for 
changing the pitch is * meri. The resulting pitch and the method used to achieve it differ 
from school to school, but the general meaning is to lower the pitch one to two semitones (in 
contrast, 4 kari means to raise the pitch). In the Kinko-ryd, while ‘” tsu is played F on a 1.8- 
foot shakuhachi, ‘7 x tsu-meri is lowered to approximately Eb. The fingering system allows not 
only for all tones of the Western chromatic scale, but also several fingerings for some tones to 
alter the timbre, intonation, and loudness of the given tone. 


Ist octave 2nd octave 3rd octave 
BASIC TONES 
a v a v F E ca 
lf 
ro re ro re chi hi = gono 
hifi 
De 3G D, Ge A, C.. . DB; 
BASIC MERI TONE 
Vx YR Fx ER 
ri tsu chi hi 
meri meri meri meri 
Bb, Eb, Ab, Bb, 
OTHER, MERI TONES 
2 7—=ID 2 2H 
ha (ni ichi san no go no 
shi go u/u dai meri ha 
no ha) 
C, G/Ab, D; 
OTHER, NON-MERI TONES 
val T= F AN =H 
2\OR 
a/shi san a ni shi go 
go no nou no ha 
ha 
D, Bb, D, Eb, 


Figure 1. Approximate tones in tablature used for Sokaku Reibo, played on 1.8-foot shakuhachi. C,= 
middle C. Tablature not used in Sokaku Reibo is omitted. Some tones have more than one possible 
fingering and therefore more than one tablature symbol, e.g., D,. For some pitches, the tablature 
symbol changes for the third octave, e.g., ri C, becomes hi C,. 


6. This term is not typically applied to shakuhachi fingerings. However, by “forked fingering,” I mean that below 
an open tone hole there is a closed or partially closed hole. For example, san no u (Bb,): only the third hole from 
the root end is open. 
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Example 2. Transnotation of dan 1 of Sokaku Reibo scores by Kurahashi Yodo I and Aoki Reibo II. 
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Additional markings in the notation indicate register (lower: Z otsu or 4 ryo; upper: 
A kan), breath phrases (horizontal lines), dynamics (crescendo and decrescendo), meter (ura- 
ma and omote-ma left and right dots), repeated figures and tones, finger articulation (e.g., the 
symbol —,, i.e., 2, indicates that the second hole from the bottom is to be used for articulation), 


as well as special tremolo (= © koro-koro), flutter tonguing (“E77 tamane), and sliding and 


bending techniques (e.g., A suri, ~~ nayashi, and % ) = & meri-komi). 


TWELVE-DAN FORM 


Although a performance of Sokaku Reibo can include 12 possible dan, the player may 
omit several sections. Figure 2 shows which dan are performed or notated in each of the 
recordings or scores consulted in this study. Each dan appears in at least one of the two 
recordings, but each recording omits two or three dan. With regard to scores, dan 8 and 11 are 
absent from both, and Kurahashi includes only six of the possible dan. The five dan present in 
all of the selected recordings and scores are I, 2, 6, 10, and 12. I consulted an additional 
recording by Yamaguchi (A-6139) on which he performs all 12 dan. Likewise, a score by Sato 
Seibi ([1954] 1989) in Book 6 of his honkyoku compilation, Shakuhachi Honkyoku Zenshu, 
includes all 12 dan.’ I used this score as a reference to confirm the locations of the dan in the 
recordings and other scores when they were not clearly marked. The nature of transmission is 
such that even when the dan are clearly marked in the scores, the content may differ from 
score to score. 


Kurahashi Yodo I Aoki Reibo II Yamaguchi Goro 
score score & recording recording 
I I I 
2 2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5) 
6 6 6 
7 
8 
9 
10 10 10 
I 
12 12 2 


Figure 2. Dan included in selected scores and recordings. 


7. Sat6 (1906-1983) was a student of Miura Kindo and Yoshida Seifu. He ran the Kinkosha publishing company 
and sought to “consolidate and unify” the various Kinko-ryd notation systems (“Sato Seibi” 2016). 
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FIXED RHYTHM AND FREE RHYTHM 


In honkyoku notation, dots to the right and left of the tablature columns indicate metric 
pulse. These omote-ma and ura-ma (right- and left-side) beats reflect the cyclical nature of the 
human breath and pulse, and create the appearance of fixed rhythm in the pieces. Notation 
and performance practice differ, however. As Tsukitani (2006, 20) points out, “Generally 
speaking, most classical honkyoku of syakuhati are composed in free rhythm. In the case of 
Turu no sugomori, however, only the pieces from the Tohoku district are played exclusively in 
free rhythm; others insert melodies here and there in more or less fixed rhythm.”*® Rhythmic 
patterns, referred to as rhythm cells in this study, are repeated throughout the Kinko-ryi 
Sokaku Reibo. 


In contrast to the fixed rhythm of repeated patterns, the free rhythm of Sokaku Reibo is 
felt on sustained tones and breaks between phrases. A comparison of the first measures of the 
Aoki transnotation (Example 3a) to the first breath phrases of his recording (Examples 3b and 
3c) reveals the discrepancy between notation and practice in free passages. 
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Figure 3b. Beginning of Sokaku Reibo, transcription of Aoki recording. 


8. Tsukitani uses Kunrei-shiki romanization of Japanese (syakuhati, Turu no sugomori); | use Hepburn 
romanization (shakuhachi, Tsuru no sugomori). 
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Figure 3c. Beginning of Sokaku Reibo. Annotated image of Aoki recording (corresponding to phrases in 
Example 3b) shows lengths of tones and breaths. Analysis using SPEAR software. 


Gutzwiller (1992, 269) observes: “In the notation of [the Kinko] school we find a duple- 
time pattern clearly depicted, although such a pattern can hardly be perceived when listening 
to the music itself.” Regarding “imprecision” of durational values, Lee (1993, 355) explains, “in 
the performer’s mind, a note with a ‘long duration’ is held a ‘long time,’ not ‘four seconds’ or 
‘eight seconds.’ How long the note ends up being held depends upon the circumstances of the 
individual performer and performance.” 


Absent from the notations are indications of the durations of the rests that connect the 
phrases. Phrasing in honkyoku is based on the breath of the performer: each phrase is 
performed in one breath. Breath phrases are indicated in the Aoki and Kurahashi scores by 
short horizontal lines separating the tablature. The quality and length of the inhalation 
between breath phrases must be learned from a teacher and can be understood in terms of the 
Japanese aesthetic concept of ma: “an ‘interval’ between two (or more) spatial or temporal 
things and events” (Pilgrim 1986, 255). Phrases in honkyoku are thus temporal events separated 
(or connected) by intervals. These intervals do not necessarily belong to the events preceding 
or following them; however, the quality of a phrase ending has an impact on the quality of the 
ensuing breath intake, which in turn affects how the next phrase is begun, with respect to 
factors such as loudness, timbre, and duration. The durations of the rests between phrases are 
not indicated in original scores, nor in my transnotations, since each performer will differ in 
his or her approach from performance to performance. In a comparison of six recordings of 
Hifumi Shirabe, Gutzwiller (1992, 277) concludes: “We cannot make any clear statement about 
the proportional lengths of tones that holds true for a majority of players.” The same would 
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‘mais SSeEeria Balsabrair 


Example 4. Rests (circled in blue) between breath phrases of Sokaku Reibo, Yamaguchi recording. 
Analysis using Melodyne software. 


follow for the lengths of rests between phrases. However, to give a general idea of duration in 
performance practice in two samples, in the Aoki recording I consulted, rests last up to 
approximately 2 seconds, whereas in the Yamaguchi recording the longest rest is about 2.4 
seconds long, with the longest rests appearing towards the end of the recording. See Example 
4 for one set of rests in the latter recording. These rests are an integral part of honkyoku, and 
form the interval of silence from and into which many of the motivic elements analyzed in 
this study emerge. 


MODE 


In previous studies (e.g., Weisgarber 1968, 317; Tokita 1996, 5; Tsukitani 2008, 156), 
scholars have argued that shakuhachi honkyoku can be analyzed based on octave-species in or 
miyakobushi scales, illustrated in Example 5, or on miyakobushi tetrachords (m2+M3=P4).’ 


P4 P4 P4 P4 


m2 M3 m2 M3 m2 M3 m2 M3 


Example 5b. Miyakobushi scale on D, disjunct (left) and conjunct (right) forms. 


g. Miyakobushi (urban) scales are so-called because they are found in the urban melodies of the koto, shamisen, 
and shakuhachi. In scales are so-named in contrast to yo scales. The Japanese concept of in and y0 is related to the 
Chinese yin and yang. 
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As early as 1891, Cargill Gilston Knott related the process of tuning fourths used by 
Japanese koto players to tetrachords of ancient Greek music theory. He referred to descending 
three-tone koto patterns spanning a P4 (e.g., A-F-E) as “koto trichords” (380). Four years later, 
Uehara Rokushir6 published an analysis of Japanese music that included the octave-species in 
senpo (or in) scale. 


In his 1958 text, Koizumi Fumio would take these theories further in analyzing Japanese 
music genres in terms of tetrachords and scales, or modes. Koizumi discussed four three-tone 
patterns of intervals in Japanese music, calling them tetrachords. As in Greek theory, the 
patterns he identified all span a perfect fourth with movable middle tones, resulting in 
different internal intervals. However, since the patterns do not contain four tones, a second 
basis for use of the term tetrachord, I will instead follow Knott in using the term trichord. The 
four trichords discussed by Koizumi are shown in Example 6. 


According to Koizumi (1977, 77), the miyakobushi scale made up of two disjunct 
miyakobushi trichords (D-Eb-G-A-Bb-D) “is the representative scale of the music of the koto, 
shamisen, biwa, and shakuhachi, all typical instruments of the Edo period (1603-1867) when 
Japan’s traditional culture divergently flourished.” I will show how much, but not all, of the 
melodic content of Sokaku Reibo is accounted for by three transpositions of the miyakobushi 
trichord (octave-species scalar passages do not occur in the piece). These three m2+M3 
trichords, on D, G, and A, outlined below in Example 7, also account for the final tones of the 
12 dan: D,-A,-A,-G,-Go-A>-A>-Ay-Ay-Ay-C3-Dy. 


Despite the usefulness of trichord transpositions in analyzing Sokaka Reibo, 
transpositions of frequently occurring intervals also warrant independent investigation. The 
m2, M3, and P4 intervals are consistent with the miyakobushi trichord (m2+M3=P4); however, 
m2 and M3 are often immediately reiterated several times without the framework of P4, and 
other intervals appear as well. Frequent m2 and M3 transpositions found in Sokaku Reibo are 


6. bo 2 o Fo 2 oO a 2 oO fo 2 


miyakobushi ritsu min'yo ryukyu 


Example 6. Four trichords discussed by Koizumi Fumio. 


—_—_—— ees 
C@) 


Example 7. Miyakobushi trichord on D, G, and A. 
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4 {__________@ + | 
@, 0 be Sh 8 | is be ge Be 
M3 


M3 M3 m2 m2 m2 


Example 8. Frequent M3 and m2 transpositions found in Sokaku Reibo. 


given in Example 8. Note that both trichords and frequently occurring intervals are 
transposed up a P4 and Ps, and the specific tones of the frequently occurring intervals can be 
extracted directly from the trichord transpositions. 


In this study, rather than focusing primarily on octave species and tetrachords/trichords, 
I favor a bottom-up approach to analyzing motivic content, based first on transposition of 
frequently occurring intervals as well as on pitch and rhythm cells. In the following sections, I 
discuss and label pitch and rhythm cells—defined by repetition within breath phrases—in 
terms of frequently occurring intervals and transpositions of the miyakobushi trichord. It is 
important to note that not all dan nor all cells appear in all of the sources I consulted. 
However, I have consolidated information from all sources to facilitate an analysis of all 12 dan 
and their cells. 


PITCH AND RHYTHM CELLS 


Eliott Weisgarber (1968) refers to cells in his analysis of three Kinko-rya honkyoku (Hi-fu- 
mi Hashi Kaeshi, Banshiki-no-Shirabe, and San-ya Sugaki). He states, “over three hundred 
different patterns or ‘cells’ may be found” in honkyoku (318-19). According to Andreas 
Gutzwiller and Gerald Bennett (1991, 58), “highly structured smaller units—what we have 
called tone cells—clearly have great musical significance.” Tone cells “generally last the 
length of a breath and are separated from one another by clear rests... Most of the tone cells 
have three parts. They consist of a first phase, the preparatory note, a second phase, the main 
note, and a third phase, the ending” (38). Gutzwiller and Bennett do not quantify the 
“generally” and “most” of the preceding passage but they do qualify their comments as being 
characteristic of tone cells in the 18 meditation- and ritual-related honkyoku of the 36 Kinko- 
ryu pieces, as opposed to the pieces “less strictly associated with the monks’ religious 
practices” (38), such as Sokaku Reibo. 


I have found that tone cells are also fundamental to understanding Sokaku Reibo; 
however, cells in this piece do not necessarily “last the length of a breath.” In fact, a short cell 
may be repeated several times within a single breath. Therefore, I distinguish between cells of 
frequently occurring pitch material and breath phrases separated by rests. 


I will show how cells in Sokaku Reibo are subject to expansion and contraction of melodic 
material and display common intervallic and rhythmic patterns. I refer to cells of intervallic 
patterns as pitch cells, and cells of rhythmic patterns as rhythm cells, and have identified 15 
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Main pitch cells Frequently occurring variants 
I Eb-G-D LI Eb-D 
2 | Db-D 
3 D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D 3.2 D-Bb 
4 Eb-Eb-D-Eb-Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-D 4.2 G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb 
5 | C-Ab-Ab-Ab 
6 Bb-A-A-G+-G+ 
7 Bb-Bb-A-G+-G+-A-Bb 7-1 Bb-Bb-A-G+-G+-A 
7-11 | Bb-A-G+-G+-A 


8 Bb-Bb-A-G+-G+-A-Bb-D-G-A- Eb-Eb-Eb-G | 8.1 C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G 


9 |(©-D 
10 | F-G 

II (C)-D-Eb-D-Bb-D-(C)-A 
12 A-C 

3 C-C-Bb 


14 | C-Ab-C-D-Eb 
15 | (C)-D-Bb-A-G+-G+-A-Bb-A 


Figure 3. Main pitch cells and frequently occurring variants in Sokaku Reibo. The note G+ in cells 6 to 8 
and 12 is consistently played between G and A}. The label G+ is meant to distinguish it from G, as the 
two notes have distinct fingerings and tablature. 


main pitch cells in Sokaku Reibo. A list of these and frequently occurring variants appears in 
Figure 3.'° I have labeled recurring rhythm cells as 2RC (two-note rhythm cell) and 3RC (three- 
note rhythm cell). 


PITCH CELLS AND PRINCIPAL INTERVALS IN SOKAKU REIBO 


Miyakobushi trichords account for much but not all of what is heard in Sokaku Reibo; 
therefore, in this section I discuss pitch cells in terms of both trichord modulations and 
intervallic relationships. I begin with an analysis of pitch cells in the first dan since it presents 
much of the intervallic and trichordal material of the piece. It also offers examples of 
expanded and contracted pitch cells. 


Dan 1: Expansion and Contraction of Pitch Cells 


In all of the Sokaku Reibo sources I consulted, the first cell (1: E>-G-D) is repeated at least 
nine times at the beginning of the first dan before any other motivic content is presented. This 
cell is then repeatedly contracted to Eb-D and D throughout the remainder of the first dan. 
Cell 1 is also expanded in dan 1 to Db-Eb-G-D (where Db corresponds to a tremolo effect called 
koro-koro). This expansion, with Db added to the beginning of cell 1, could also be considered 
an expanded form of cell 2 (Db-D)—a cell also repeated several times—or a merging of the 
first two cells: [Eb-G-D] + [D>-D] = Db-Eb-G-D. In the first dan, cell 2 is also expanded to Db- 


10. See Appendix B for detailed numbering of cells and complete labeling of variants. 
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E>-D and contracted to D. Cell 3 (D-Bb-Eb-D) is contracted to Eb-D.” 


This compositional method of expanding, contracting, and repeating pitch cells and 
fragments of pitch cells (i.e., variants) is used throughout the piece to emphasize certain 
melodic and rhythmic patterns. In the first dan, the repetition, contraction, and expansion of 
the first three cells highlights the important melodic material, material that includes not only 
pitch patterns that will return at the end of the piece, but perhaps more significantly, the 
principal intervallic content of the entire piece. 


Dan i: Principal Intervals and Trichords 


Three frequently occurring intervals in Sokaku Reibo are a minor second (m2), major 
third (M3), and perfect fourth (P4). The opening pitch cell of the piece sets up two of these 
intervals (M3, P4), and the first dan relies on all three. Together they form the miyakobushi 
trichord (m2+M3=P4). Including the koro-koro multiphonic tremolo effect (shown on Db), one 
of two exceptional cases to be addressed later, the pitch cells of the first dan are listed in 
Figure 4. 


Not taking into account the koro-koro effect, playable only on D},” and indicated with an 
asterisk in the table, the dan 1 intervals shown in Figure 4 are: M3 (rising and falling), P4 (rising 
and falling), and m2 (falling). Again leaving aside the Db for a moment, all of the remaining 
tones of the first dan are accounted for by the miyakobushi trichord on D (D-Eb-G), with the 
exception of Bb. The D-Bb of cell 3 could be explained as a brief transposition down a P4 to the 
trichord on A (A-Bb-D), as shown in Figure 4; however, A, the lowest tone, is not heard. The 
Bb is played directly after D, a M3 interval reiterated repeatedly in later dan as D- Bb as well as 


Dan 1 pitch cells Versions m2-M3 trichord 
I Db,* Eb, G, D, all D-Eb-G 
2 D, all D-[Eb-G] (NT: Db*) 
Db,* D, all D-[Eb-G] 
Db,* Eb, D, all D-Eb-[G] (NT: Db*) 
Eb, G, D, all D-Eb-G (NT: Db*) 
3 |D, Bb, Eb, D, all [A]-Bb-D / D-Eb-[G] 
Eb, D, KY, AR, SS | D-Eb-[G] 


Figure 4. Pitch cells in first dan, aligned vertically to match intervallic/pitch patterns. Notes repeated 
immediately are not included. The left column labels main cells by number; the far right column 
shows corresponding m2-M3 (miyakobushi) trichord transpositions. Recordings and scores in which 
cells appear are listed in the Versions column. For numerical labeling of all cells, see Appendix B; for 
explanation of symbols, see Appendix C. 


11. In discussion of pitch cells, repeated tones are left out in order to simplify the identification of frequently 
occurring intervals. See Appendix B for more detailed analysis of pitch cells. 

12. The koro-koro right-hand fingering pattern is also used later in trills on Bb2 and D3; however, these are not true 
koro-koro. 
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G-E> and C-Ab. The occurrence of the B> in dan 1 without the lowest tone of the A trichord 
thus immediately raises the question of whether it is appropriate to attempt to fit all of the 
pitch cells into trichords, or whether an intervallic approach would be more suitable. Adding 
to the problem is the D> of the koro-koro tremolo—this tone fits into none of the miyakobushi 
trichord transpositions on D, G or A. As mentioned above, I will deal with this exceptional 
case separately. 


Also prominent throughout Sokaku Reibo is the major second (M2), an interval not part of 
the miyakobushi trichord. It is first heard in dan 1 in the pitch cell Db-Eb-D. Together these four 
melodic intervals (m2, M2, M3, P4), recurring on specific tones in their original and retrograde 
forms, make up most of the melodic material of the piece. Significantly, this dan 1 material 
returns in the final dan in a sort of recapitulation of the opening. 


First Exceptional Tone: Db 


Db, first appears in cell 2 of dan 1: Db-D. The D>, notation is an approximation of the 
fundamental that results from the special koro-koro multiphonic tremolo effect. I have chosen 
to name it Db instead of C#, since the “ro” of koro-koro corresponds to D on a standard length 
1.8-foot shakuhachi. Koro-koro imitates the flapping of the cranes’ wings in the program of 
Sokaku Reibo and is played using a set fingering pattern.’ The same effect is not achieved with 
other tremolo fingerings. 


Since koro-koro is playable only on Db., this non-trichord tone could be disregarded with 
respect to trichords and intervals; however, this tremolo effect is integral to certain pitch 
cells—it is frequently sustained and is consistently followed by Db., either directly (Db-D) or 
indirectly (e.g., Db-Eb-D and Db-Eb-G-D). It thus serves as a lower neighbor to Db,, an 
augmented prime relationship that mirrors the m2 interval Eb-D and its transpositions. 


Dan i: Rhythm Cells 


Rhythmic motives, or rhythm cells, are also repeated throughout the Kinko-rya Sokaku 
Reibo, beginning in the first dan. The most prominent cell in the piece is 34 and its retrograde 
(labeled 3RC in Appendix B when it occurs on a single repeated tone).’* Other repeated figures 
include -J (2RC), J4 0, and J3IT). These figures can be considered part of the fixed rhythm 
sections of the piece. 


The «4 3RC cell (and its retrograde) in particular appears at the end of several dan, but is 
also heard at the end of longer pitch cells, in turn leading to its repetition on a single tone or 


13. Tone holes 1 and 2 of the lower joint are alternately opened and closed, hole 3 is closed, holes 4 and 5 are 
vented, and the instrument is played with a meri (lowered) head position. 

14. Because right- and left-side beats in tablature notation do not correspond to strong and weak beats in the 
Western sense, the 3RC cell is essentially the same in its JZand <7) forms. Beaming of notes in transnotation 
examples corresponds to groupings in the Aoki and Kurahashi scores, but not necessarily to how the tones are 
grouped in performance. 
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cell 2 variant 
| a Fy a 
DAB AT AB, To i 
je ie ete 3 tee F 2 #tepe se jee ’# if fies 


Py _.—__ f —__. _. + —— | ——|—_]— -, ee 


Ou 


Ate tfere afte tre ftefrefreffe fre tte 


Example 9. 3RC examples from dan 1, transnotation of Aoki score. 


interval. In these cases, I refer to 3RC as a terminal pattern. It appears at the end of the first 
dan on a m2 interval: Eb-Eb-D, a contraction of cell 3, which directly precedes it. This rhythmic 
pattern first appears in a variant of cell 2, again emphasizing the E>-D m2 as shown in 
Example 9. In later dan, the 3RC is played repeatedly on a single tone, becoming a motivic 
element as recognizable as the main pitch cells and frequently occurring intervals. As shown 
in Appendix B, the single-tone 3RC occurs primarily on G, and A,, following contracted cell 


variants G-Eb and A-G+, respectively, whereas the single-tone 2RC repeats on D,, Eb.;, and 
Bbyp. 


Dan 12: Return of Dan 1 Cells 


As mentioned above, the final dan (one of the five dan to appear in all sources) includes a 
sort of recapitulation of the first dan and its motivic content. Partway through dan 12, cells 1, 2, 
and 3 return together for the first time since dan 1, beginning with cell 2 (Db-D) and the 
programmatic koro-koro, a signal not heard since the beginning of dan 2. This cell is expanded 
as it was in dan 1, to Db-Eb-D and Db-Eb-G-D (also a variant of cell 1), and is followed by cell 3 
(D-Bb-Eb-D). After a brief return to cell 2, a single iteration of cell 1 (Eb-G-D) ends the piece, 
although an octave lower and without its initial E>: G,-D, (P4). Example Io gives transcriptions 
of the initial and final breath phrases from Aoki’s recording. 


w aw 
6" — =o =) 


ee a 


Example toa. First breath phrase of Sokaku Reibo, transcription of Aoki recording. 
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-25 x oy 
Go 

oO ~ 
ee! —E———— 


Example 1ob. Last breath phrase of Sokaku Reibo, transcription of Aoki recording. Aoki plays the initial 
note approximately 25 cents below G,, relative to A=442Hz. 


Dan 12 pitch cells (excerpt) Versions m2-M3 trichord 
2 | Db,* D, all D-[Eb-G] (NT: Db*) 
Db,* Eb, D, all D-Eb-[G] (NT: Db*) 
Db,* Eb, G, D, all D-Eb-G (NT: Db*) 
3 D, Bb, Eb, D, all [A]-Bb-D / D-Eb-[G] 
D, Bb, all [A]-Bb-D 
Iv G, D, all D-Eb-[G] 


Figure 5. Pitch cell analysis, end of dan 12. 


Since the treatment of cells 2 and 3 is basically the same as in dan 1, the last dan thus also 
restates the 3RC as well as the miyakobushi trichord on D and transpositions of frequently 
occurring intervals. Figure 5 provides a pitch cell analysis of the end of dan 12. 


ELEMENTS OF OTHER COMMON DAN: 2, 6, 10 


The three remaining dan that appear in all sources are 2, 6, and 10. Repetition, 
contraction, and expansion of pitch cells continues to occur throughout these dan, but 
whereas new material is introduced in the second dan, dan 6 and 10 consist mostly of variants 
of earlier cells and intervals. In this section, I will discuss new material presented in these 
three dan. 


Dan 2: Expansion and Contraction of New Pitch Cells 


In the second dan, cell 1 is further expanded to Eb-D-Eb-G-A-Eb-D (cell 4) (and a koro- 
koro variation: cell 4sb), which is in turn reduced to G-A-Eb (cell 4.2), then to G-Eb, a 
retrograde of the Eb-G M3 interval that had appeared prominently as the first two tones of the 
piece, and finally to G, just as E>-G-D had been contracted to Eb-D and D in dan 1. In dan 2, 
contraction also occurs after the introduction of cell 5 (C-A>). This third transposition of the 
M3 interval, heard in dan 1 on Eb-G and Bb-D, reduces to Ab. Similarly, cell 6 (Bb-A-G+) is 
reduced to A-G+,” then further to a 3RC on A. As seen in the first two dan, contraction of pitch 
cells frequently leads to recurring rhythmic cells, the terminal 3RC in particular. Figure 6 
analyzes pitch cells in dan 2. 


15. G+, a note that consistently falls between G and A}, is explained below as an exceptional tone. 
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Dan 2 pitch cells Versions m2-M3 trichord 
4 Eb, D, Eb, G, A, Eb, D, all D-Eb-G/ 
A-[Bb]-D 
Db," D, Eb, G, A, Eb, D, KY, AR,SS__ |) D-Eb-G/ 
A-[Bb]-D 
(NT: Db*) 
4.2 G, A, Eb, all [D]-Eb-G/ 
A-[Bb-D] 
G, Eb, all [D]-Eb-G 
3RC G, all [D-Eb]-G 
5 C; Ab, all [G]-Ab-C 
3RC Ab, all [G]-Ab-[C] 
6 Bb, A, G+,* | AR,YG,SS | A-Bb-[D] 
(NT: G+*) 
A, G+,* | AR,YG,SS | A-[Bb-D] 
(NT: G+*) 
3RC A, AR, YG,SS_ | A-[Bb-D] 


Figure 6. Pitch cell analysis, dan 2. 


Dan 2, 6, and 10: New Intervals 


In dan 2, 6, and Io, the most frequently played intervals continue to be m2 (e.g., Eb.-D,, 
Bb,-A,) and M3 (e.g., Go-Eb., D;-Bb., C3-Ab.), as well as M2 (e.g., Go-A; in cell 4). In addition, an 
occasional octave or falling perfect fifth (P5) is heard, but these occur between sub-phrases, 
separated by quick breaths or brief breaks in the sound, as illustrated in Example ma. The 
falling augmented fourth (A,-E},) heard in the second dan is treated with a rising pitch bend at 
the end of the A, bringing the interval closer to a P5. Example 11b gives the transnotation of 
this cell. 


rs) 
tt 
rs) 


Example t1a. Example of octave interval in dan 6, transnotation of Aoki score. On his recording, Aoki 
separates octave jumps with short breaths. 


[-] 
eo A 


A 
= @ 
————— — 
L 


~~ 


é are arf 


Example 1b. Transnotation of cell 4 containing A4 (A-Eb) and M2 (G-A) intervals in dan 2, found in 
both Aoki and Kurahashi scores. A rising pitch bend (indicated in square brackets) is added to the end 
of the A in performances by Aoki and Yamaguchi. 
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However, if performance practice of movable pitch (e.g., bends and slides) is not taken 
into account, how can the augmented fourth (A4) be accounted for? Similarly, how can the M2 
G-A within a pitch cell be explained in theoretical terms? If the miyakobushi trichord on D (D- 
Eb-G) is transposed up a P5 to A (A-Bb-D), the A of cell 4 (Eb-D-Eb-G-A-Eb-D) can be 
understood as the lowest tone of the upper of two disjunct m2-M3 trichords: D-Eb-G-A-Bb-D. 
The M2 (G-A) is then simply the interval between the upper note of the first trichord and the 
lower note of the second trichord, and the A4 (A,-E},) results from movement from the 
trichord on A back to the trichord on D. 


Because cell 4 (Eb-D-Eb-G-A-Eb-D) is contracted in dan 2 to G-A-E}, the A could also be 
treated as an intermediate non-trichord tone, embellishing the G-Eb M3, an interval soon after 
transposed up a P4 to C-Ab (cell 5) within the same dan (see Figure 9 above). The C-Ab interval 
forms part of the miyakobushi trichord on G (G -Ab-C), the tone to which the G-Eb M3 is 
contracted immediately preceding the C-Ab cell. C-Ab is finally reduced to Ab before the 
introduction of cell 6. The trichord on A (A-Bb-D) recurs at the end of dan 2 in cell 6: Bb-A-G+, 
a cell containing the second exceptional case, G+. I discuss this tone below. 


In dan 6, analyzed in Figure 7, the highest register is exploited in octave transpositions of 
the Eb,-D, (m2) and D,-Bb, (M3) intervals from the first dan. The dan begins with a relatively 
long cell with regard to successive tones (cell 11): (C;)-D3-E b ,-D3-Bb >-D,-(C)-A.-[G+.-A,], which 
is gradually reduced to a terminal 3RC on A,. Before this rhythm cell, however, a descending 
M3 is emphasized: D,-B},. This is an octave transposition of the first half of the D,-Bb,-Eb.-D, 
cell (cell 3) from dan 1, but also a reminder of the C-Ab and G-Eb descending M3 of dan 2 
(played also in dan 4 and 5). The opening pitch cell of dan 6 (cell 11) with added ending (G+.-A,) 
fits into two miyakobushi trichord transpositions (D-Eb-G and A-Bb-D), with a couple of non- 
trichord tones: C and G+. The first C; of the cell is a preparatory tone to D;, performed by Aoki 
and Yamaguchi as a C-D trill before the D, and the second C; is a brief passing tone within the 
framework of a descending P4 (D,-A,); G+, is a lower neighbor to A, (as discussed in the next 
section). Within the context of D3-C;-A,, the C in cell 11 could be interpreted instead as the 


Dan 6 pitch cells Versions m2-M3 trichord 
un |(C) D;,; Eb, D; Bb, D; (C) A, all D-Eb-[G]/ 
A-Bb-D (NT:C) 
(Cc) D; Eb, D; Bb, D; (C;) A, G+,* A, | all D-Eb-[G]/ 
A-Bb-D (NT:C, G+*) 
IV D, Bb, A, G+,* <A, | AR,YG,SS_ | A-Bb-D (NT:G+*) 
3.2 D; Bb, all [A]-Bb-D 
2RC Bb), all [A]-Bb-[D] 
A, G+," A, all A-Bb-[D] (NT:G+*) 
A, G+," all 
3RC A, all A-[Bb-D] 


Figure 7. Pitch cell analysis, dan 6. 
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middle tone of a descending min’y6 (folk song) trichord (m3+M2 ascending, see Example 6 
above). However, since the C is touched on so briefly, a shift of mode is unlikely. 


Despite the fact that dan 6 and 10 are notated or recorded in all of the sources I 
consulted, all of the principal intervals of the piece (m2, M2, M3, P4), as well as secondary 
intervals (A4, heard closer to P5 in practice) are presented in the first two dan. Likewise, by the 
end of dan 2, all three trichord transpositions (on D, G, and A) and most pitch and rhythm cells 
have been introduced. The tones of some cells can be accounted for by a single trichord (e.g., 
cells 1 [D-Eb-G] and 5 [G -Ab-C]), whereas the tones of other cells come from two 
transpositions of the trichord (e.g., cells 3 and 4). Cells 3 and 4 both use trichords on D and A; 
stacked disjunctly, they form an octave scale: D-Eb-G-A-Bb-D. In the first two dan, the trichord 
on G appears only on its own, within cell 5; however, it directly follows the trichord on D. 
These two trichords can be stacked conjunctly: D-Eb-G-Ab-C. Thus, from the original 
miyakobushi trichord on D, transpositions up a P4 and P5 result in trichords on G and A, which 
when added to the trichord on D create disjunct and conjunct miyakobushi scales on D (see 
Example 5b, above). Octave-species scalar passages do not occur in Sokaku Reibo; however, 
these scales made up of trichords can account for the pitch content of all cells within the 
piece, with the exceptions of non-trichord tones Db and G+. 


Second Exceptional Tone: G+ 


A second tone unaccounted for by m2-M3 trichord transpositions is the tone I have 
labeled in my analyses G+, (i.e., it lies between G, and Ab,); it is notated ichi san no u in the 
Aoki score and u dai meri by Kurahashi. According to the Nyokai-an fingering chart, ichi san no 
u sounds a G, on the 1.8-foot shakuhachi,"° whereas according to Gunnar Jinmei Linder (2010, 
217) it sounds an Ab,. Tokuyama Takashi’s (n.d., 7) chart includes a fingering for u meri, 
presumably u dai meri, sounding G,. This tablature is not included in other fingering charts I 
consulted. I have transnotated this tone as G, (e.g., in Example 12c below), based on the 
Nyokai-an and Tokuyama charts, but in parentheses to distinguish it from the basic G, 
fingering (l re) and Ab, (F x chi-meri);'’ however, in the Aoki and Yamaguchi recordings, ichi 
san no u/u dai meri is played closer to Ab, than G,, frequently between 25 and 50 cents low, 
especially in later dan. 


In Sokaku Reibo, G+, first appears in the second dan in cell 6 (Bb-A-G+, or Bb-A-A-G+-G+ 
including repeated tones) and recurs in later dan, always after A,, and, with only one 
exception in dan 12, followed by A,." If the tone is treated as a G, then the resulting Bb-A-G 


16. A detailed Kinko-ryu fingering chart in English is downloadable at 
http://nyokai.com/students/fingerchart.pdf. The Nyokai-an school was founded by Phil Nyokai James as a branch 
of Kurahashi Yodo II’s Mujuan school. 

17. Tablature symbols and corresponding pronunciation are indicated in this and subsequent sections for clarity. 
A full list of tablature used for Sokaku Reibo is found in Figure 1. 

18. In dan 12, Eb substitutes for the A following G+. The A-G+-G+-Eb cell leads into a repeated rhythm cell on E}, 
which in turn leads to the recurrence of the G-Eb M3 interval. The substitution of Eb therefore contributes to 
motivic variation. 
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(m2-M2) cell will not fit into a single miyakobushi trichord; likewise if G+ is treated as Ab (Bb-A- 
Ab: m2-mz2). A M2 (A-G) could be explained here as the interval that connects two disjunct 
trichords (D-Eb-G-A-Bb-D), but A-G+ is not a true M2. This G+ (G/Ab}) ichi san no u/u dai meri 
fingering, frequently performed as Ab, minus 25 to 50 cents, is sandwiched between two A, (F 
chi), thus creating an interval between a M2 and m2. Aoki and Yamaguchi both tend to play 
the F chi (A) on either side of the ichi san no u about 25 to 35 cents high (especially in the 
second half of the piece), or with a rising pitch slide at the end of the first A, resulting ina 
melodic interval approaching, but not quite, a M2 (approximately 150 to 185 cents). Since G+ is 
not the G of the G-Ab-C trichord, it can thus be considered a lower neighbor to A, the lowest 
note of the A-Bb-D trichord. 


Dan 2 and 6: Rhythm Cells 


The 3RC rhythm introduced in dan 1 is heard throughout dan 2 and the entire piece on 
m2, M2 and M3 intervals, as well as on a single tone separated by finger articulation. Examples 
12a through 12d show several appearances of the rhythm cell. 


[ m2 ] Enel 
qrre 4 rs 
—_—| — 
[ M3 ] 
L 


Example 12a. 3RC rhythm cell on m2, M3 in dan 2, Kurahashi and Aoki transnotations. 


AN AN AN 
@ @ @ 
@ Crore 


Example 12b. Repetition of 3RC rhythm cell on M3 in dan 2, Kurahashi and Aoki transnotations. 


ye ye ye 
A A A 


eo @wetr | )e ( )e 


Example i2c. Repetition of 3RC rhythm cell in dan 2, Aoki transnotation (interval is approximately 
M2). 
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GP 


L 


Example 12d. Repetition of 3RC rhythm cell on G, in dan 2; Aoki transnotation. 


As in dan 1, the three-note rhythm cell has a terminal function throughout the piece. It 
appears at the end of dan and long pitch cells, emerging as a contraction of these pitch cells. In 
the second dan, it is played repeatedly on G, (\ re), as in Example 12d, then transposed up a 
m2 to Ab, (F x chi-meri) following a C-Ab M3 interval. At the end of dan 2 (but omitted in the 
Kurahashi score), the rhythm is transposed up a semitone again, to A, (F chi), leading into the 
third dan, which begins on Bb, (7 = san no u). In this case, the Ab (F x chi-meri) could thus be 
understood as arising through successive chromatic transposition of the rhythm cell’s pitch 
material: G-Ab-A-Bb from cell 4 through 7. Alternatively, in terms of trichords, these repeated 
tones could result from a transposition in dan 2 from D-Eb-G, through G-Ab-C, to A-Bb-D. In 
Figure 8, highlighting of individual pitches and of trichords shows both alternatives. 


In addition to this 3RC pattern, ends of dan or large segments within dan are signaled by 
nayashi, a pitch slide technique used to repeat a sustained tone by beginning it approximately 
a semitone below pitch and sliding upwards.” Since nayashi figures in Sokaku Reibo consist of 
(1) a sustained tone, (2) a breath, (3) a nayashi slide to the same tone, and (4) a third iteration of 
the tone, sustained, this figure could be understood as an augmentation of quicker 3RC.”° In 
addition to marking the end of large segments within dan, nayashi directly precede 3RC cells at 
the end of dan 2 and 6, as in Example 13. This terminal rhythmic pattern is repeated in later 


dan. 
Dan 2 pitch cells (abridged) m2-M3 trichord 
4 Eb, D, Eb, G, A, Eb, D, D-Eb-G/ 
A-[Bb]-D 
3RC G, [D-Eb]-G 
5 C, Ab, [G]-Ab-C 
3RC Ab, [G]-Ab-[C] 
6 Bb, A, G+," A-Bb-[D] 
(NT: G+*) 
3RC A, A-[Bb-D] 
Dan 3 pitch cells (beginning only) 
‘i Bb, A, G+,* A, Bb, A-Bb-[D] 
(NT: G+*) 


Figure 8. Pitch cell analysis, dan 2 and 3. Highlighted notes show chromatic progression of rhythm cell 
and correspondence to trichord transpositions. 


19. Weisgarber (1968, 317) refers to nayashi as cadential. 
20. It is treated as such in Appendix B. 
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9 nayashi 4 
= 


R 


snayashi7N 


augmented 3RC 


Example 13. 3RC cell preceding and following nayashi slide in dan 2. Nayashi in the second phrase 
repeats G2 of the first phrase. Upper staff is Kurahashi score transnotation, lower staff is Aoki score. 


wv Fé 


AR 6 —— SSS be ewvese0eve0eveeee 


Example 14. 2RC rhythm cell in dan 6. 


Just as pitch cells are contracted, the three-note rhythm cell -#J (3RC) is frequently 
reduced to a two-note cell #4 (2RC) in Sokaku Reibo. In dan 6, after the D-Bb M3 is reiterated, Bb 
becomes the focal point of the middle of the dan. It is repeated in octaves in a 2RC pattern, 
notated or heard in most sources seven times in kan (upper octave), seven times in otsu (lower 
octave), then another seven times in kan, as shown in Example 14.” This cell is reiterated on Bb 
in dan 7, 8, and 9. For additional examples of 2RC on a single repeated tone, see Appendix B, 
where cells are labeled accordingly. 


REMAINING SEVEN DAN: RECURRING PITCH CELLS AND TRICHORDS 


As mentioned above, most of the melodic and rhythmic material of Sokaku Reibo has 
been presented by the end of the second dan. Intervallic relationships and trichord 
transpositions recur throughout the remainder of the piece. Below I discuss some additional 
notable cells and non-trichord tones that occur in the remaining optional dan. 


The first cell that uses tones from all three transpositions of the miyakobushi trichord is 


21. Yamaguchi plays it only six times in kan, and not in otsu. 
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. [ 3RC ] , 
i be e be be A A” 
_——— 
Sete ceceeeee nt Aces Die 


Example 15. Cell 8.1, dan 4, transnotation of Aoki score. Letters below staff indicate trichord 
transposition. 


presented in the fourth dan. Cell 8.1 begins with a descending M3-mz2 pattern as C-Ab-G, the 
miyakobushi trichord on G, a transposition first hinted at in dan 2. The cell continues with the 
recurring G-A-E} pattern, combining tones of the trichord on D and A.” The result, shown in 
Example 15, is cell 8.1: C-Ab-G-A#-Eb-G, a cell containing tones of all three trichord 
transpositions, as well as a terminal 3RC. 


At the beginning of dan 5, two tones pose questions with regard to trichord analysis: C, 
and F,. The C (7¥ ha) of cell 9 is played quickly before the main tone of the cell, D. Because of 
the manner in which it is notated and played in the sources I consulted, I consider this tone 
preparatory to the D,, rather than a hint at the trichord on G. The C is treated similarly in later 
dan. The F, (°7 tsu) of the next pitch cell occurs only once in the piece, in cell 10 (F,-G,), and 
only in the Aoki score and recording, and the Sato score. Kurahashi instead notates Eb, (*7 x 
tsu-meri) and Yamaguchi does not perform dan 5. Notably, Kurahashi notates cells 9 and Io in 
one breath; the resulting (C)-D-Eb-G thus outlines the trichord on D, with a preparatory C. In 
contrast, Aoki sustains the F in performance then lowers it approximately a semitone before 
sliding back up to F. Sato also notates a lowering then raising of the F before the G. Because of 
the lowering of the pitch, it is conceivable that the performer considers this movable tone 
(F,*7 tsu) to be in the same pitch area as Eb (‘7 x tsu-meri). According to Gutzwiller (1974, 103), 
“moving notes,” as opposed to “main notes,” “serve to introduce the main note of a phrase,” in 
this case, the G, and “[do] not have a fixed pitch.” The G in the Aoki recording is 
comparatively stable. 


A rare minor third interval (A-C, cell 12) appears at the beginning of dan 7. However, 
since dan 6 ends on A and the A-C cell is followed by a reiteration of cell 5 (C-Ab), the A-C cell 
could be understood as transitional: a brief departure from the A-Bb-D trichord to the G-Ab-C 
trichord. This departure is followed by a return to cell 11, the cell introduced at the beginning 
of dan 6. The highlighting in Figure 9 shows this interpretation. 


Another consideration in analyzing this uncommon m3 interval is performance practice. 
Aoki notates and performs a meri-komi type of pitch bend on the A before moving to the C.” 
Meri-komi is primarily executed by a change in head position: lowering the head changes the 


22. That is, ifthe A is understood as the lowest note of its trichord, and not as an embellishment of the Eb-G M3. 
23. Yamaguchi does not perform dan 7. 
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Dan 6 pitch cells Versions | m2-M3trichord 
mn |(C) D,; Eb, D; Bb, D; (C)) A, all D-E>-[G]/ 
A-Bb-D (NT:C) 
(C;) D; Eb, D, Bp, D, (C;) A; G+," A, all D-Eb-[G]/ 
A-Bb-D (NT:C, 
G+") 
D, Bb, A, Gt," A, AR, YG, | A-Bb-D (NT:G+*) 
SS 
D, Bb, all [A]-Bb-D 
Boon all [A]-Bb-[D] 
A, G+,* A, all A-Bb-[D] (NT:G+") 
A, G+," all 
A, all A-[Bb-D] 
Dan 7 pitch cells Versions | m2-M3trichord 
2 SG: AR,SS__ | [G-Ab]-C/ 
A-[Bb-D] 
5 G Ab, AR, SS [G]-Ab-C 
uv | (C3) D; Eb, D; Bb,  D; (G;) A, G+* A, Bb, | AR,SS D-Eb-[G]/ 
A-Bb-D (NT:C, 
G+*) 
Boj AR,SS | [A]-Bb-[D] 
(NT:G+) 
A, G+" A, AR, SS A-[Bb-D] (NT:G+*) 
A, G+," AR, SS 
A, AR, SS A-[Bb-D] 
3.2 D; Bb, AR [A]-Bb-D 


Figure 9. Pitch cell analysis, dan 6 and 7. Highlighted notes show trichord transition involving m3. 


angle of the airstream against the mouthpiece, resulting in lowered pitch. Thus, the notated A 
of the A-C m3 cell is lowered in practice, approaching the Ab played in the next breath. 


Another analysis would be to consider the A,-C; m3 as part of a min’yo trichord on A (A,- 
C,-D;). However, the rarity of the m3 in Sokaku Reibo, the absence of the upper note in this 
brief transition, and the optional nature of dan 7 make this theory less probable. Important 
motivic elements are repeated and emphasized in Sokaku Reibo. This does not occur with the 
m3 interval. 


The more common M2 is introduced in a new transposition and pitch cell in dan 9 (13: 
C,-C;-Bb,). Example 16 provides transnotation and a transcription of this cell. Unlike in 
previous cases (C-D), the C here is not treated as a preparatory tone—it is sustained and 
repeated in the Aoki score and recording, and in the Sato score (dan 9 is omitted in other 
sources), and in fact, in the Aoki recording, it is preceded by preparatory finger articulation on 
D, (see Example 16b). The descending M2 C,-Bb, cell is followed by an ascending M2 (C;)-D,, 
where the C is preparatory, and then by a M3 (Bb)-C-A> (Example 16a). If these cells are 
combined to create a conglomerate cell, C-Bb-(C)-D-(Bb)-C-A>, the initial C could be heard as 
belonging to the trichord on G, along with the end of the expanded cell; the Bb-(C)-D, with the 
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“ 


L R R 


Example I6a. Beginning of dan 9, transnotation of Aoki score. 


+21-33 simile 
+2] 
= te De. Sate, Aa Pets. ts © 
—— SS ——— 


Example 16b. First cell of dan 9, played three times, transcription of Aoki recording. 


C disregarded, would form part of the trichord on A. However, since these two trichords 
cannot be combined to create a rational scale (as either of them could in concert with the 
trichord on D), and breaths interrupt this conglomerate cell, a simpler approach is to consider 
the initial repeated C to be a foreshadowing of the C-Ab M3, or simply an oddity with regard 
to miyakobushi trichords (the C is likewise not related to the end of the preceding dan 8). 
Analysis based on an alternative trichord—min’yo (m3+M2: G-Bb-C)—is not useful since there 
is no G present in the entire dan to anchor a shift of modality. 


The analysis in Figure 10 indicates that two new cells are presented in dan i, but they 
are composites of earlier cells. Cell 14 (notated only in Sato and not performed on either 
recording) begins with the C-Ab M3 of cell 5 (dan 2) added to (C)-D-E}, the first cell of dan 8, to 
produce C-Ab-C-D-Eb, together making use of all but the middle tone of the conjunct 


Dan i pitch cells Versions m2-M3 trichord 
Eb, SS [D]-Eb-[G] 
D; Ss D-[Eb-G] 
14 C; Ab, C; OD; Eb, | SS [G]-Ab-C/ 
D-Ep-[G] 
15 C, D, Bb, A, G+," A; Bb, A, YG, SS A-Bb-D (NT:C, 
G+") 
Bb, A, G+* A, Bb, A; YG, SS A-Bb-[D] 
(NT:G+*) 
D; A, G+," A; Bb, A, YG, SS A-Bb-D (NT:G+*) 
Bb, A, G+,* A, Bb, YG, SS A-Bb-[D] 
7.11 Bb, A, G+," A, YG, SS (NT:G+*) 
3.2 D;, Bb, SS [A]-Bb-D 
C; SS [G-Ab]-C 


Figure Io. Pitch cell analysis, dan u. 
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miyakobushi scale (D-Eb-G-Ab-C). This cell does not recur. Cell 15 is a composite of (C)-D (cell 
9), added to the beginning of recurring cell variant 7.1.1 (Bb-A-G+-G+-A). With an added 
ending as well, together they form the cell (C)-D-Bb-A-G+-G+-A-Bb-A. Yamaguchi performs 
the initial C as a trill to D, as in cell 11, dan 6, so if the C is labeled as preparatory and the G+ as 
a lower neighbor to A, the remaining notes all fit into the trichord on A. Analysis of these two 
cells (14 and 15) shows that the introduction of new melodic material this late in the piece can 
in fact be traced to earlier dan. 


Remaining Dan: Terminal Three-Note Rhythm Cell 


Dan 3 through 7 conclude with the three-note rhythm cell (3RC) on a single tone, as did 
dan 2. At the end of the second, third, sixth and seventh dan (as well as dan 8, 9 and Io in the 
Sat6 score only), the cell is repeated on A, (F chi), whereas in the fourth and fifth it is 
repeated on G, (l re or D; [7 a] in the Kurahashi score, dan 5 only), tones that correspond to 
the lowest note of the trichord transpositions. 


Nayashi augmentations of 3RC directly precede 3RC cells at the end of dan 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 (and 8, 9 and 10 in Sato). A nayashi also precedes the final breath of the piece in the 
Kurahashi score. 


CONCLUSION 


I have identified 15 main pitch cells in Sokaku Reibo (see Figure 3 and Appendix B). The 
melodic content of these pitch cells can be understood in terms of frequently occurring 
intervals (m2, M3, P4) and their transpositions up a P4 and Ps, as well as miyakobushi trichords 
(m2+M3=P4) on D, G, and A, with some exceptions, such as M2 and A4 intervals and the 
exceptional tones G+ and Db. Some pitch cells bear close resemblance to one other; for 
example, the pitch content of cell 6 (Bb-A-G+-) recurs in cells 7, 8, and 15. Some pitch cells 
occur only once, or rarely, whereas others occur frequently in their original or variant 
(contracted or expanded) forms. 


Some variants occur more frequently than the main pitch cells from which they are 
contracted or expanded. For example, cell 4.2 (G-A-Eb-Eb-E}), a contraction of cell 4, is found 
in dan 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12, whereas the original cell is heard only in dan 2. Contractions that 
correspond to the prominent M3 and mz intervals of the piece also occur frequently. For 
example, cell 3.2 (D-Bb), a descending M3 and part of the trichord transposition on A, 
comprises the first two tones of cell 3 (D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D). This D-B> contraction is heard in dan 6 
through 11. Additional examples of recurring contracted cell variants appear in Appendix B. 
These examples include single-note rhythm cells (2RC, 3RC), patterns which also emerge as 
contractions of pitch cells. 


The five dan common to all of the notated and recorded sources I consulted are I, 2, 6, 
10, and 12. With respect to miyakobushi trichords and frequently occurring intervals, 
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transpositions on D, G, and A heard throughout the piece have been introduced by the end of 
the second dan, as have M2 and A4 intervals and G+ and Db exceptional tones. These two 
tones, though exceptional with respect to miyakobushi trichord transpositions, can be said to 
function within the frameworks of frequently occurring intervals and pitch cell patterns. 
Regarding the Db, the resulting programmatic effect of the multiphonic tremolo can be 
assumed to take priority over modal considerations. However, the fundamental does form a 
M2 with the adjacent Eb (cell 2am) as well as an augmented prime relationship heard as a m2 
with D (cell 2). The G+, chosen perhaps for its timbral characteristics or for fingering 
considerations, is performed exclusively within a 3RC pattern with A, forming an interval that 
approximates a M2 (cells 6-8, 12), thereby repeating established intervallic and rhythmic 
patterns. 


In addition to trichords and intervals, the first two dan also present the first six of the 15 
main pitch cells, as well as the 3RC rhythm cell. The main pitch cells or their variants found in 
the five dan common to all sources are 1 through 9, 11, and 15, as summarized in Figure 11. 


Missing from this group are cells 10 and 12 to 14. However, these four cells do not recur in 
the piece. Cell 10 (F-G) appears only at the beginning of dan 5 and is notated instead as Eb-G in 
the Kurahashi score. Cell 12 (A-C) is only heard at the beginning of dan 7, and cell 13 (C-C-Bb) 
at the beginning of dan 9. Cell 14 (C-Ab-C-D-Eb), an extension of cell 5, occurs only in the Sato 
score in dan 11. In contrast, cells 1 to 9 and 11 are heard frequently in their original and variant 
forms throughout the piece, as well as in dan 1, 2, 6, and 10 (Cell 15, found only in dan 11 and 12, 
is a combination of cells 9 and 7). In dan 12, cells from dan 1 recur in a sort of recapitulation of 
the opening of the piece, after the recurrence of a few other prominent cell variants (4.2, 9ae 
and II.1). 


Fitch Rhythm Exce 
Dan Miyakobushi trichords or scales Intervals cells or y P- 
2 cells tones 
variants 
: D Eb G m2/Aq, M2, RC ~ 
D bb Cc M3, P4 o ? 
D Eb G A Bb D m2/Ar, M2, Db 
° EG eae M3, A4 ay sae G+ 
6 D Ep [G] A Bb D m2, a M3, 3, 7, I 2RC, 3RC G+ 
A Bb D m2, M2, M3, 
D Eb G A Bb D P4 
sf) [D] Eb G Ab Cc (KY only: 3,4, 7-8 3RC, 4RC G+ 
[D] Eb G Pa) 
D Ep G A Bb D m2/Aqr, M2, I-4, 9, Ul, G+ 
12 D Eb G M3, P4 5 2RC, 3RC Db 


Figure 11. Musical material found in each of the five dan common to all consulted sources. 
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In summaty, the five dan heard in all of the sources I consulted could be understood as 
containing the main musical material of the piece—that is, pitch cells (1-9, 11), rhythm cells 
(2RC, 3RC), frequently occurring intervals (m2, M2, M3, P4, A4), exceptional tones (G+, Db) 
and m2-M3 trichord transpositions (on D, G, and A)—with most of this material being 
introduced by the end of the second dan. Applying the framework of an octave-species 
miyakobushi scale to the melodic content of the piece was not necessary to this study. Nor was 
the trichord sufficient as an investigative tool. Rather, an analysis of smaller elements, notably 
melodic and rhythmic motives, exposed the greater structure of the piece. 
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APPENDIX A: SYMBOLS USED IN TRANSNOTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION OF SOKAKU REIBO 


| Note values are approximate and loosely relative. Rhythmic groupings show 
wa/ emphasis (e.g., a dynamic or agogic accent on the first of three beamed eighth 
: notes). 


| Ura-ma/omote-ma metric dots; given only for first note of breath phrase. Beaming 
L/R _ of eighth notes in transnotation corresponds to R-L relationship: 
J=R-L ff=L-R fJJ = L-R-L 


#/b | Accidentals are effective until the end ofa breath phrase. 


9 _ End of breath phrase in transnotation. (Barlines used instead in transcription.) 


| Given above the note for tones with more than one fingering (e.g., 7 a for D,). If 
tablature symbols not indicated, the basic fingering is assumed (e.g., ro for D,). Simile refers to 
_ tablature. 


A Atari (finger articulation), using standard fingering. 


| Atari (hit/push) indicated hole (hole 1 is at the lower end, hole 5 is on the back); ru 
_ is a special articulation fingering. 


| Pitch bends and slides are shown graphically. Nayashi and hiku types are 
specifically indicated above the note. (All D, 7 a fingerings in the Kurahashi 


mi ¥ _ score are accompanied by a hiku symbol; these cases are not indicated in the 
a= — _ transnotation.) 


_ Koro-koro multiphonic tremolo effect. Db, represents the approximate average 


= pitch of the tremolo. Db is notated rather than C# because the “ro” of koro-koro 
_ refers to D. 
tamane 
be 


- Flutter tonguing; notated as tamane or tam., depending on space. 


fukikomi “Strong breath,” i.e., no diminuendo. 


3 


| Yuri (vibrato); type, depth, etc. not shown. 


» Microtonal inflections are indicated numerically (in cents) above notes (e.g. +25). 


+/- th ae 
/ _ Values smaller than Io cents (+/-) are not indicated. 
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APPENDIX B: SOKAKU REIBO: IDENTIFICATION OF CELLS AND THEIR VARIANTS 


Versions: 

KY = score by Kurahashi Yodo I (Jin Nyodé Honkyoku) 

AR = score by Aoki Reibo II (variations in AR recording indicated in parentheses) 
YG = recording by Yamaguchi Goro 

SS = score by Sato Seibi 


Variations: Repetitions (across all 12 dan): 
db = deleted beginning 

dm = deleted middle immediate/iterative 

de = deleted end non-immediate/recursive 


ab = added beginning 
am = added middle 


ae = added end Notes: 

sb = substituted beginning Not distinguishing between different fingerings for same tone 
se = substituted end Db* = koro-koro multiphonic tremolo effect 

’ = varied a second time in this way G+* = tone between G and Ab (occurs only after A; followed by 
” = varied a third time in this way A with one exception in dan 12, where it is followed by Eb) 


kan = upper octave (dan 6-8) 

otsu = lower octave (dan 6-8) 

3RC = three-note rhythm cell on given note: FT7 oy £7 [ ] = preparatory or passing tone 

(koro) = trill using koro-koro fingering in lower hand (distinct 
from koro-koro technique) 


2RC = two-note rhythm cell on given note: fq 


4RC = four-note rhythm cell on given note: fTFs 


(Only single-note rhythm cells are indicated) 
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Dani 


Pitch cells 

1: Eb-G-D 

LI: Eb-D 

2: Db*-D 

3: D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D 


I Idm =L1 I 1db 
KY E>-G-D x9 Eb-D x3 Eb-G-D D 
I 
AR Eb-G-D xz2 (13) 
I 
YG E>-G-D xio 
I 
SS Eb-G-D x19 
2 2db 
KY Db*-D x9 D 
2am 2 2db 2 2db 
AR Db*-Eb-D Db*-D x5 D Db*-D x3 D 
2am 2 2db 
YG Db*-Eb-D Db*-D x3 D 
2am 2 2db 2 2db 2 2db 
SS Db*-Eb-D x9 Db*-D x12 D Dp*-D x3 D Db*-D x3 D 
2 2am’ 2am” 2am’ 2am” 
KY Db*-D x3 Db*-Eb-Eb-E>-D Db*-Ep-G-D Db*-Eb-Eb-E>-D Db*-Eb-G-D 
2 2am’ 2am” 2am’ (2am”’) (2am’) 
AR Db*-D x3 Db*-Eb-Eb-E>-D Db*-Ep-G-D Db*-Eb-Eb-E>-D (Db*-Eb-G-D) (Db*-Eb-Eb-Eb-D) 
2am” 2am’ 
YG Db*-Ep-G-D Db*-Eb-Eb-Eb-D 
2 2am’ 2am” 2am’ 
SS Db*-D x3 Db*-Eb-Eb-Eb-D x3. _Db*-Eb-G-D Db*-Eb-Eb-Eb-D x3 


3 3db 
KY D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D x2. Eb-Eb-D x5 
3 3db 
AR D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D x2. Eb-Eb-D x7 
(3) 
3 
YG D-Bb-Eb-E>-D 
3 3db 
Ss D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D x3 Eb-Eb-D x7 
Dan 2 
Pitch and rhythm cells 


4: Eb-Eb-D-Eb-Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-D 


4.2: G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb 
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5: C-Ab-Ab-Ab 
6: Bb-A-A-G+*-G+* 
3RC 
A 4sb 4 4sb/de Adb/de = 4.2 4.2dm/de 4.2de & 3RC 
KY Eb-Eb-D-Eb- Db*-D-Eb-Eb- Eb-Eb-D-Eb- Db*-D-Eb-Eb- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x6 
Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb- | Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb 
Eb-D D Eb-D 
4 4sb 4de 4db/de = 4.2 4.2dm/de 4.2de & 3RC 
AR Eb-Eb-D-Eb-Eb- Db*-D-Eb-Eb- Eb-Eb-D-Eb- G-A-Eb-Eb-E} G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x6 
G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb- | G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb- Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb- x2 (1) 
D x2 (1) D Ep 
4 Ade 4db/de = 4.2 4.2dm/de 4.2de & 3RC 
YG Eb-Eb-D-Eb- Eb-Eb-D-Eb- G-A-Eb-Eb-E} G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x6 
Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb- Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb- x2 
Eb-D Ep 
4 4sb 4 4de 4db/de = 4.2 4.2dm/de 4.2de & 3RC 
SS Eb-Eb-D-Eb-Eb- Db*-D-Eb-Eb- Eb-Eb-D-Eb- Eb-Eb-D-Eb- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x6 
G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb- Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb- Eb-G-A-Eb-Eb- x3 
D x3 Dx3 Eb-D x2 Eb 
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5 5db & 3RC 
KY C-Ab-Ab-Ab Ab-Ap-Ab x3 G+* 
5 5db & 3RC 
AR [Bb]-C-Ab-Ab-Ab  Ab-Ab-Ab x 
5 5db & 3RC 
YG [Bb]-C-Ab-Ab-Ab  Ab-Ab-Ab x7 
5 5db & 3RC 
SS C-Ab-Ab-Ab Ap-Ab-Ab x9 
KY 
6 6db 6db’ 3RC 
AR Bb-A-A-G+*-G+* | A-A-G+*-G+* x3 A-G+*-G+* x3 A-A-A x8 
6 6db 6db’ 3RC 
YG Bb-A-A-G+*#-G+* A-A-G+*-G+* x2 A-G+*-G+* x3 A-A-A x8 
6 6db 6db’ 3RC 
SS Bb-A-A-G+*-G+*  A-A-G+"-G+"x3-A-G+*-G+"x3 A-A-A x8 
Dan 3 
Pitch and rhythm cells 
7: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb (similar to 6) 
7.1: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 
7.1.1: Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 
3RC 
7 7de =7.1 7db/de = 7.1.1 7db/de’ 7db’/de’ 3RC 
AR Bb-Bb-A-G+*- Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A — Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A Bb-A-G+*-G+*  A-G+™-G+* x4 A-A-A x8 
G+*-A-Bp x2 
7 7de =7.1 7db/de = 7.1.1 7db/de’ 7db’/de’ 3RC 
YG Bb-Bb-A-G+*- Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A — Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A Bb-A-G+*-G+*  A-G+™-G+* x4 A-A-A x8 
G+*-A-Bp x2 
7 7de =7.1 7db/de = 7.1.1 7db/de’ 7db’/de’ 3RC 
SS Bb-Bb-A-G+*- Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A  Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A x2 Bb-A-G+*-G+*  A-G+"-G+* x4 A-A-A x8 
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Dan 4 


Pitch and rhythm cells 

4.2: G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb 

8: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-D-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G (= 7.1ae + 4.2ae) 
8.1: C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G 


3RC 
8 8sb (or 5de + 4.2ae)=8.1 8sb/de 8db/de or 4.2 4.2dm/de 3RC 

AR Bpo-Bp-A-G+*- C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb-Eb- C-Ab-Ab-G-A- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x8 
G+*-A-D-G-A- Eb-G Eb-Eb-Eb 
Eb-Eb-Eb-G 
8 8sb/de 8db/de or 4.2 4.2dm/de 3RC 

YG Bo-Bp-A-G+*- C-Ab-Ab-Ab-G-  G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb x2 G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x7 
G+*-A-D-G-A- A-Eb-Eb-Eb 
Eb-Eb-Eb-G 
8 8sb (or 5de + 4.2ae) =8.1 8sb/de 8db/de or 4.2 4.2dm/de 3RC 

SS Bpo-Bp-A-G+*- C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb- C-Ab-Ab-G-A- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb x3 G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x8 
G+*-A-[C]-D-G- Gx Eb-Eb-Eb 
A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G 
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Dan 5 
Pitch and rhythm cells 
Li: Eb-D 
4.2: G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb 
5: C-Ab-Ab-Ab 
8.1: C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G 
9: [C]-D 
10: F-G 
2RC, 3RC 

9 Ide 8sb/de = 8.1 8.1de or 

5de 
KY [C]-D  Eb-G C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb- C-Ab 
Eb-Eb-G x2 

9 10 8sb/de = 8.1 8sb/de 8db/de or 4.2 4.2de 4.2de’ 4.2dm/de 3RC 

AR [C]-D F-G C-Ab-Ab (-Ab)-G- .C-Ab-Ab-G- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb (G-A) (G-A-Eb-Eb x2) G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x8 
(F-F-G)  A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G A-Eb-Eb-Eb X2 (1) (absent) 

9 10 8sb/de = 8.1 8sb/de 8db/de or 4.2 4.2dm/de 3RC 

SS [C]-D  F-G C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb-  C-Ab-Ab-G-  G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G-G x8 
Eb-Eb-G x2 A-Eb-Eb-Eb x3 
gae 2RC gdb LI 3RC LI 2RC gdb 2RC gdb 
KY [C]-D-E} Eb-Eb x6 D Eb-Eb x7 Eb-Eb-Eb-D- Eb-Eb-D-D x3 D-D x6 D 
D-D x2 


Dan 6 


Pitch and rhythm cells 
3.2: D-Bb 

7: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb 
7.1: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 

ut: [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D-[C]-A 
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2RC, 3RC 
II Ilae 3.2db 2RC 3.2ae 3db = 3.2 3.2ae 2RC 
KY [C]-D-Eb-D- —_ [C]-D-Eb-D- Bb Bb-Bb x7 [Bb-]D-Bb-[Bb-]Bb x2 [Bb-]D-Bb — [Bb-]D-Bb- Bb-Bb x7 kan, x7 
Bb-D-[C]-A Bb-D-[C]-A- x2 [Bb-]Bb otsu, x7 kan 
G+*-G+*-A 
II Ilae 7.1ab 3db = 3.2 2RC 
AR [C]-D-Eb-D- [C]-D-Eb-D- D-Bb-Bb-A- D-Bb Bb-Bb x7 kan, x7 
Bb-D-[C]-A Bb-D-[C]-A- G+*G+*-A x3 otsu, x7 kan 
G+*-G+*-A (B-Bb) 
II Ilae 7.1ab 3db = 3.2 3.2db 
YG [C]-D-Eb-D- | [C]-D-Eb-D- | D-Bb-Bb-A- D-Bb Bb x6 
Bb-D-[C]-A Bb-D-[C]-A- G+*-G+*-A 
G+*-G+*-A 
II Ilae 7.1ab 3db = 3.2 2RC 
Ss [C]-D-Eb-D- [C]-D-Eb-D-  D-Bb-Bb-A- D-Bb x3 Bb-Bb x7 kan, x7 
Bb-D-[C]-A x2 Bb-D-[C]-A- G+*G+*A x3 otsu, x7 kan 
G+*-G+*-A 
7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 
KY A-G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+* x3 A-A-A x6 
7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 
AR A-G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+* x6 A-A-A x8 
7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 
YG A-G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+* x3 A-A-A 
7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 
SS A-G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+* x6 A-A-A x8 
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Dan 7 


Pitch and rhythm cells 
3.2: D-Bb 
5: C-Ab-Ab-Ab 


7: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb 


7-1: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+?-A 


u: [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D-[C]-A 


12: A-C 
2RC, 3RC 
12 5de Ilae’ 2RC 
AR A-C C-Ab x2 [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D- Bb-Bb x7 kan, x7 otsu, X7 
[C]-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb — kan 
12 5de Ilae’ 2RC 
SS A-C C-Ab x2 [C]-D-E}>-D-B}-D- Bb-Bb x7 kan, x7 otsu, x7 
[C]-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb kan, x7 otsu, x7 kan 
7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 3.2 3RC 
AR A-G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+* x6 A-A-A D-Bb x8 A-A-A x7 (8x 
interrupted by D-Bb) 
7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 
SS A-G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+* x6 A-A-A x8 


Dan 8 


Pitch and rhythm cells 
11: Eb-D 

3.2: D-Bb 

5: C-Ab-Ab-Ab 

7: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb 
7.1: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 
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9: [C]-D 
u: [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D-[C]-A 
2RC, 3RC 

gae 2RC gdb 2RC gdb L13RC LI 2RC 2RC gdb 
Ss C-D-Eb Eb-Eb x7 D D-D x7 D Eb-Eb-Eb-D- Eb-Eb-D-D D-D x7 D 

D-D x3 x3 

gae 2RC gdb gdb L1 2RC LI gdb 
YG [C]-D-Eb Eb-Eb x6 D Dx7 Eb-Eb-D-D —_ Eb-D x2 Dx7 

Ilae’ 
SS [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D- 

[C]-A-G+*-G+*-A- 

Bb 

Ilae’ 9 5de [2RC including finger 

articulation] 

YG [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D-  [C]-D _[Bb-]C-Ab Ab x7 

[C]-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb 

2RC 3RC 2RC 3.2ab/ae’ 2RC 3.2 2RC 
Ss Bb-Bb x7 D-D-D Bb-Bb x7 Bb-D-Bb- Bb-Bb x7 D-Bb x8 Bb-Bb x7 

kan, x7 otsu, Bb-Bb kan, x7 otsu, 
x7 kan x7 kan 

7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 

SS A-G+*-G+*-A A-G+*-G+* x6 A-A-Ax8 


x2 
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Dan 9 


Pitch and rhythm cells 
3.2: D-Bb 

5: C-Ab-Ab-Ab 

7: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb 
7.1: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 


9: [C]-D 
ut: [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D-[C]-A 
13: C-C-Bb 
2RC, 3RC 
3 9 5de 5db’ & 2RC 
AR C-C-Bb x2 (3) [C]-D C-Ab Ab-Ab x7 
3 2RC 9 5de 5db’ & 2RC 
SS C-C-Bb x3 Bb-Bb x21 [C]-D [Bb-]C-Ab Ab-Ab x7 
Ilae’ 
AR [C]-D-E>-D-Bb- 
D-[C]-A-G+*- 
G+*-A-Bb 
3 2RC Ilae’ 2RC 3.2ab/ae’ 2RC 
SS C-C-Bb x3 Bb-Bb x7 [C]-D-E>-D-Bb- Bb-Bb x7 Bb-D-Bb-Bb-Bb Bb-Bb x7 
D-[C]-A-G+*- x3 
G+*-A-Bb 
AR 
7de =7.1 7de’ & 2RC 3.2 7.1db 7db’/de’ 3RC 
SS Bb-Bb-A-G+*- Bb-Bb x7 D-Bb x8 A-G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+* x6 A-A-A x8 
G+*-A x3 
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Dan 10 


Pitch and rhythm cells 

3.2: D-Bb 

4.2: G-A- Eb-Eb-Eb 

7: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb 

7.1: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 

7.1.1: Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 

8: Bb-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-D-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G 
8.1: C-Ab-Ab-G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb-G 


3RC, 4RC 
KY 
RC 3.2de 
AR C x1o (8) D (koro) 
7.1.1 7.1.1 3.2 retrograde RC 3.2de 
YG Bb (koro)-A-G+*- Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A Bb-D Cx8 D (koro) 
G+*-A 
7.1.1 7db 3de = 3.2 RC 3.2de 
SS Bb (koro)-A-G+*- Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A- _D-Bb x3 C x8 Dx8 
G+*-A Bb 
3.2 
KY D-Bb x3 
3.2 & 4RC 
AR D-D-D-D-Bb-Bb- 
Bb-Bb x3 
3.2 & 4RC 3.2 3.2 3db’ 
YG D-D-D-D-C-C-C- __D (koro)-Bb D-Bb x3 D 
C x2 [C=B}?] (koro) x2 
3.2 & 4RC 3.2 3.2 3db’ 
SS D-D-D-D-Bb-Bb- __D (koro)-Bb (koro) D-Bb x3 D 
Bb-Bb x3 x3 
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7.11 7.11 7.1.1sb 
KY Bb (koro)-A-G+*- | Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A —_D (koro)-A-G+*- Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 
G+*-A G+*-A 
AR 
7.LI 
YG Bb (koro)-A-G+*- 
G+*-A 
7.11 7.11 7.1.1ae 7db’/de’ 3RC 
SS Bb (koro)-A-G+*- Bb-A-G+*-G+*A Bb (koro)-A-G+*-  A-G+"-G+* x3 A-A-A x7 
G+*-A X5 G+*-A-G+*-G+* 
7de” 7.1 7.11 7de” 7.1ae 8db 7.1ae 8db 
KY Bb Bb-Bb-A-G+*- Bb-A-G+*-G+*- Bb Bb-Bb-A-G+*- Eb-Eb-Eb-G Bb-Bb-A-G+*- Eb-Eb-Eb-G 
GH" -A A G+*-A-D-G-A G+*-A-D-G-A 
8.1 8.1de 8db/de or 4.2 4.2dm/de 3RC 
KY C-Ab-Ab-G-A- C-Ab-Ab-G-A- G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb G-Eb-Eb x2 G-G-G x2 
Eb-Eb-Eb-G Eb-Eb-Eb x2 
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Dan 
Pitch and rhythm cells 
LI: Eb-D 
3.2: D-Bb 
7.1.1: Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A 
14: C-Ab-C-D-Eb 
15: [C]-D-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb-A 
2RC 
YG 
2RC Lidb 14 2RC Lidb 2RC Lidb 
Ss Eb-Eb x7 D C-Ab-C-D-Eb Eb-Eb x7 D Eb-Eb x7 D 
5 15sb or 7.1.1ae’ 15sb’ 7.11 7db or 15db/de 
YG [C]-D-Bb-A-G+*- Bb (koro)-A-G+*- _ D (koro)-A-G+*- Bb (koro)-A-G+*- | Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A- 
G+*-A-Bb-A G+*-A-Bb-A G+*A-Bb-A x3 Gt*-A Bb 
5 15sb or 7.1.1ae’ 15sb’ 7.11 7db or 15db/de 
SS [C]-D-Bb-A-G+*- Bb (koro)-A-G+*- DD (koro)-A-G+*- Bb (koro)-A-G+*-  Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A- 
G+*-A-Bb-A G+*-A-Bb-A G+*A-Bb-A x3 G+*-A Bb 
YG 
3.2 RC 
SS D-Bb x3 Cx8 
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Dan 12 


Pitch and rhythm cells 

1: Eb-G-D 

2: Db*-D 

3: D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D 

4.2: G-A-Eb-Eb-Eb 

9: [C]-D 

ut: [C]-D-E>-D-Bb-D-[C]-A 

ut: [C]-D-Eb-D-Bb-D-[C]-A-G+*-G+*-A 
15: [C]-D-Bb-A-G+*-G+*-A-Bb-A 

2RC 


KY 
gae 2RC odb 
AR [C]-D-Eb Eb-Eb x7 D 
gae 2RC gdb 
YG [C]-D-E} Eb-Eb x6 D 
gae 2RC gdb 
Ss [C]-D-E} Eb-Eb x7 D 
KY 
15de 1.1db 11.1db/se 11.1db’/se 2RC gdb 
or 7.1db/se 
AR [C]-D-Bb-A-  D-Bb-D-[C]-A- D-Bb-D-[C]-  A-G+*G+* Eb-Eb x7 D 
G+*-G+*-A G+*-G+*-A A-G+*-G+*-Eb Eb x3 
15de m.1db 11.1db/se 1.1db’/se 2RC 4.2dm/de 2RC 2RC gdb 
or 7.1db/se 
YG [C]-D-Bb-A- | D-Bb-D-[C]-A-  D-Bb-D-[C]-  A-G+*G+" — Eb-Eb x7 G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G Eb-Eb x7 D 
G+*-G+*-A G+*-G+*-A A-G+*-G+*-Eb Eb x2 
15de 1.1db 11.1db/se 1.1db’/se 2RC 4.2dm/de 2RC 2RC gdb 
or 7.1db/se 
Ss [C]-D-Bb-A- D-Bb-D-[C]-A- | D-Bb-D-[C]- A-G+*-G+*- Eb-Eb x7 G-Eb-Eb x3 G-G Eb-Eb x7 D 
G+*-G+*-A G+*-G+*-A x2 A-G+*-G+*-Eb Eb x3 


Simon: Shakuhachi Honkyoku 


gae”’ gae’” 
KY [C]-D-D-Eb-E>-D [C]-D-D-Eb-G-Eb-Eb-D 
gae’” 
AR [C]-D-D-Eb-G-Eb-Eb-D 
gae” gae’” 
YG [C]-D-D-Eb-E>-D [C]-D-D-Eb-G-Eb-Eb-D 
gae”’ gae’” 
SS [C]-D-D-Eb-E>-D [C]-D-D-Eb-G-Eb-Eb-D x3 
2 2db 2 2db 
KY Dp*-D x3 D Db*-D x3 D 
2 2db 2 
AR Dp*-D x3 D Db*-D x3 
2 2db 
YG Dp*-D x3 D 
2 2db 2 2db 2 2db 2 
SS Dpb*-D x3 D Db*-D x3 D Db*-D x3 D Db*-D x3 
2am’ 2am” 2am’ 2am” 
KY Db*-Ep-Ep-Eb-D Db*-Ep-G-D Db*-Ep-Ep-Eb-D Db*-Eb-G-D 
2am’ 2am” 2am’ 2am” 
AR Db*-Ep-Ep-Eb-D Db*-Ep-G-D Db*-Ep-Ep-Eb-D Db*-Eb-G-D 
(omitted) 
2am’ 2am” 2am’ 
YG Db*-Eb-E>-Eb-D Db*-Eb-G-D Db*-Eb-Eb-Eb-D 
2am’ 2am” 2am’ 2am” 2am’ 2am” 2am’ 
SS Db*-Ep-Ep-Eb-D Db*-Ep-G-D Db*-Ep-Ep-Eb-D Db*-Ep-G-D Db*-Eb-Eb-Eb-D Db*-Eb-G-D Db*-Eb-Eb-Eb-D 
3 3db 3.2 2am 2db 1db’ 
KY D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D x2 Eb-Eb-D x3 D-Bp Db*-Eb-D D x2 G-D 
3 3.2 2am 1db’ 
AR D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D D-Bp Db*-Epb-D G-D 
3 3.2 2am 1db’ 
YG D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D D-Bp Db*-Eb-D G-D 
3 3.2 2am 1db’ 
SS D-Bb-Eb-Eb-D x3 D-Bp Db*-Eb-D G-D 
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APPENDIX C: PITCH CELL ANALYSIS FOR EMBEDDED FIGURES 


For each dan, all occurring pitch cells are given. They are aligned vertically to match 
intervallic/pitch patterns wherever possible. See example below. 


D},* = koro-koro tremolo effect on approximately Db, 
G+,* = a tone played between G, and Ab,, using the fingering ichi san no u (AR) or u dai meri (KY) 


“ 


The left column gives cell numbers for main pitch cells. Some variants are indicated with “v, 
€.g., 3V. 


Versions in which cells appear are given in the second column from the right: 


KY = Kurahashi Yodo I score 

AR = Aoki Reibo II score and recording 
YG = Yamaguchi Goro recording 

SS = Sato Seibi score 

all = all of the above 


The far right column shows corresponding m2-M3 (miyakobushi) trichords on D, G, or A. (NT = 
non-trichord tone, [ ] = absent notes) 


The note C is an NT when it is a preparatory or passing tone (notated as either a sixteenth-note 
preparation to D ora grace note). It is indicated as: (C). 


Dan 1 pitch cells Versions m2-M3 trichord 
I Eb, G, D, all D-Eb-G 
2 Db,* D, all D-[Eb-G] 
(NT: Db*) 
D, all D-[Eb-G] 
Db," Eb, D; all D-Eb-[G] 
(NT: Db*) 
Db," Eb, G, D, all D-Eb-G 
(NT: Db*) 
3 | D, Bb, Eb, D, all [A]-Bb-D/ 
D-Ep-[G] 
Eb, D; KY, AR, SS_ | D-Eb-[G] 
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Abstract 


A method of analysing timbre in melody that takes account of its multidimensional 
characteristic is described. The aim of this analysis technique is to uncover the role of timbre 
as a structural element in melody. Gaining an understanding of how an_ abstract, 
multidimensional sound phenomenon such as timbre is used in a structured manner can lead 
to important insights into potential cognitive abilities; our ability to form mental 
representations of abstract phenomena so that they can be conserved and, subsequently, 
used in an organised or structured manner. This method of analysis comprises two main 
components, a first which carries out a time-frequency analysis of the melodic signal and 
processes the signal data using DSP techniques that model aspects of auditory processing 
before calculating the timbre descriptors, and a second that represents the melody in terms of 
its timbral changes rather than its absolute timbral values. A self-organising feature map is 
used to reduce the timbral detail and the dimensionality of the timbral representation, and to 
contrast-enhance the timbral changes. An example of the implementation of this analysis 
technique is presented using an extract from a Japanese shakuhachi honkyoku melody, 
chosen because of its accepted exploitation of timbre. 


Introduction 


Traditionally, analyses of the structure of recorded music have been notation-based in their focus, 
concentrating on the musical elements of pitch and rhythm. If the musical style being analysed is 
structured principally through an interaction of these two musical elements, such an analyses can 
yield a very comprehensive account its structure. The fact that pitch and rhythm based analyses of 
musical structure have been so popular is due, in no small part, to the fact that both these musical 
elements are of central importance in Western music. However, by focussing on pitch and rhythm, we 
are neglecting the possible contribution of another, very important, musical phenomenon, that of 
timbre. 


The timbre or sound quality of a sonic event plays a very important role in our perception of sounds 
and is considered by some as the most important sound phenomenon due to its contribution to sound 
identification and discrimination (Schellenberg et al, 1999; Menon et al, 2001). However, despite its 
importance, the comprehensive analysis of its use in musical structuring has been hampered by its, 
now, well accepted multidimensionality. Unlike pitch and rhythm, which can be well described by 
changes along a single physical dimension, the timbre of a sound results from the interaction of 
several physical attributes, particularly frequency and amplitude and can be described by several 
descriptors. To use a sound element as a structuring device in creating music, it has to be possible to 
structure that element in a systematic manner. Pitch structures take the form of scales, which consist 
of orderings of discrete pitch entities according to their frequency and rhythmic structures consist of a 
hierarchy of relative durations. These basic structures allow one to build up complex pitch and 
rhythmic relationships that lend coherence to musical compositions. Attempts to build timbre 
structures that show the same hierarchical characteristics as those of pitch and rhythm are fraught 
with difficulty given its abstract, multidimensional nature (Lerdahl, 1987). However, our ability to 
conserve, identify and discriminate timbre strongly suggests that we must employ some mechanism of 
structuring it and these mechanisms may also apply in musical contexts. 


The extent to which timbre is used in a structured manner in music creation differs depending on the 
musical style in question. The dominant feature of Western music is its reliance on pitch and harmonic 
pitch relations as the principal carrier of musical structure, the contrast between the timbres of 
individual instruments is exploited but, as a structural element, it plays a lesser role than pitch and 
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rhythm. In contrast, melodic music, which does not rely on harmony for structure, is more likely to 
exploit timbre in this capacity. Given that a vast number of musical cultures worldwide are primarily 
melodic, non-Western melodic musical styles provide a very good platform for the investigation of 
timbre structures. This paper employs an example from a Japanese shakuhachi honkyoku melody to 
describe the implementation of a multidimensional analysis of timbre in a melodic context. 


Japanese shakuhachi honkyoku 


In carrying out an investigation of timbre as a structural element in melody, it was important to base 
it in a melodic style in which timbre plays an important role. For this reason Japanese shakuhachi 
melodies of the honkyoku tradition were chosen. The shakuhachi is a bamboo end-blown flute that 
was traditionally played by mendicant Buddhist monks called komuso. The honkyoku style of 
shakuhachi melody was pioneered by the komuso as a meditative tool or hoki. For this reason the 
melodies are solo, rhythmically free and have a structure that is governed in no small part by the 
breathing patterns of the musician. The central role of breathing in the execution of honkyoku 
melodies has given rise to "tone-cells" known as "one-breath-tones" or issokuon (Gutzwiller and 
Bennett, 1991) that compose all pieces of this style. These tone-cells are executed in a single breath 
and are separated by a pause during which the musicians inhales and prepares for the followng tone- 
cell, thus, they can be perceived as distinct structural elements. 


As a form bearing musical element, timbre plays a role in the internal structure of tone-cells. 
Gutzwiller and Bennet have shown that individual tone-cells have a tri-partite structure caused by 
variations in pitch, tone quality and dynamics. Such variations are a result of the execution of the 
techniques of meri and kari, which flatten and sharpen the tone respectively. Both are executed by 
movements of the head. A meri tone has a sound that is softer and less stable in terms of pitch. In 
contrast, a kari tone is strong, with a more stable pitch and higher amplitude and, as a result, is 
considered the "main sound" of a tone-cell’. Gitzwiller and Bennett describe the evolution within a 
tone-cell as generally constituting a change from a meri to a kari and back to a meri. As will be shown 
in the section on the timbre descriptors, this meri-kari evolution has implications for the timbre of the 
tone-cells and the change in their timbre over time. Thus, using Tsang's concept of timbre 
segmentation, each of the three phases of a tone-cell may constitute a timbral segment. Given this 
pre-defined timbral structure, it provides a very good platform for investigating the effectiveness of 
the timbre analysis technique in extracting significant changes. In describing the implementation of 
the multidimensional timbre analysis, use is made of an extract from a recording of a famous 
honkyoku melody, "Koka", performed by shakuhachi master, Kozan Kitahara. 


Timbre analysis technique 
The timbre analysis technique is composed of three main parts, 


1. The input melodic signal data is analysed using short-time-Fourier-transform (STFT) and 
processed to take account of frequency weighting (equal loudness curves), spectral masking. 


2. The timbral descriptors are calculated and the time-dependent timbre representation is integrated 
over time. 


3. A SOFM is used to cluster the time-dependent multidimensional timbre data allowing the 
calculation of timbre differences. The calculated timbre differences are used to extract significant 
timbral changes in the melodic signal. 


Part 1: Analysis and processing of melodic signal 


The melodic signal is analysed using a STFT, which yields a time-dependent representation. 
Shakuhachi honkyoku melodies can often be in the order of 5 to 10 minutes, which means that the 
analysis of an entire melody is not possible due to computational constraints. However, the fact that 
honkyoku melodies are composed of distinct melodic phrases known as "tone cells" makes it possible 
to isolate sections for analysis. For the following analysis, a single tone-cell has been isolated from 
Kitahara's performance of "Kokt". This tone-cell was chosen as it constitutes a motif that is evident in 
all performances of "Kokt" and, from listening, appears to play an important role as a perceptual 


' From communication with shakuhachi player, Jurg ZUrmuhle (9/9/01). 
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anchor in this, often very long, melody. The transcription and waveform of this motif is shown in 
figure 1. 


Figure 1: Transcription of tone-cell motif from recordings of "Kokt" by Kitahara. 


The STFT is implemented using a sample frequency of 44.1kHz and a window length of 2048 samples, 
thus giving a frequency resolution (Af) of 43Hz and a time resolution (At) of 0.0116 seconds. This 
time-dependent representation of the melodic signal will be preserved throughout subsequent stages 
of the analysis. Before calculating the timbre descriptors, the signal data undergoes the following 
processes: 


1. A peak detection routine is applied to each time frame (t) of the input signal, which discards 
spurious components that arise as a result of the windowing applied in the STFT calculation. 


2. Equal-loudness curves (Fletcher and Munson, 1933) are applied to each of the spectral 
components for every t. This converts the "sound intensity level" (dB) of a component to 
"loudness level" (dB) by taking account of its frequency. Thus, values of "loudness level", also 
known as "phons", are measured on a frequency-compensated decibel scale. 


3. A simultaneous masking algorithm is implemented for each value of t, thus isolating those 
components that are most perceptually significant. Auditory masking is not simply a function of 
the relative intensity of components, but also relates to the frequency resolving characteristics of 
the peripheral auditory system, which is evident in the frequency response of the basilar 
membrane (BM). The frequency sensitivity of the BM is tonotopically organised so that certain 
points along it display a maximum responses to particular frequencies and a progressive decay in 
the response to these frequencies as one either increases or decreases the input frequencies. The 
limit of the response to a particular frequency is governed by the width of the frequency band, 
referred to as the "critical band", around a point of maximum response. Thus, if two components 
that are so close in frequency that they fall in the same critical band are sounded simultaneously, 
their BM response will interact. Based upon this understanding, this masking algorithm involves 
the generation of the BM response to the input frequencies, known as the "excitation pattern" 
(Moore and Glasberg, 1983, 1986 and 1987). To represent the excitation pattern, an 
approximation of the shape of an auditory filter response is applied to the energy calculated at 
each point along the BM, broken into steps of Y% critical-band. This approximation is generated 
using the linear gammatone filter function (Johannesma, 1972, Patterson et al, 1995). It is from 
the excitation pattern that the unmasked components are isolated before the calculation of timbre 
descriptors. 


Part 2: Calculating timbre descriptors 


Four timbre descriptors were selected to describe the timbre space of of the melodic extract: spectral 
centroid, irregularity, harmonicity and roughness, all four of which are spectrally-based. While it is 
accepted that a comprehensive account of timbre should include timbre dimensions that are temporal, 
such as the attack time, it was decided to confine this analysis to four spectral descriptors as it is 
based on melody and also because of certain characteristics of shakuhachi melody. Grey (1977) 
concluded, on the basis of experiments on the discrimination of timbres in a melodic context, that the 
spectral aspects of a tone are emphasised in a melodic context, while the temporal aspects of a tone 
are emphasised in an isolated context. This finding along with the fact that shakuhachi honkyoku is 
generally characterised by long, sustained tones that feature pitch and timbral changes is taken as a 
justification for the concentration on spectrally-based timbre descriptors in this analysis. However, 
future implementations of the analysis could very easily incorporate both spectral and temporal 
timbral measures. 
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Spectral centroid 


This descriptor accounts for the concentration of energy in the spectrum of the input tone is correlated 
with the attribute of brightness. A high spectral centroid value implies a concentration of energy at the 
higher end of the spectrum, while a low spectral centroid value indicates that the energy is 
concentrated in the lower frequencies. It is calculated for each value of t as follows: 


(= f2,| equation 1 


n=l 


2% 
n=l 


centroid(t) = 


where t is the current time (in seconds), n is the partial index, N is the total number of partials, f, is 
the frequency of partial n and a, is the amplitude in linear intensity (W/m?) of partial n. The resulting 
centroid(t) value is normalised by the fundamental, fy, calculated for the spectrum at time t. 


Irregularity 


The calculation used here defines irregularity as the sum of the squares of the difference in the 
amplitude of adjacent components (Jensen, 1994). In other words, the irregularity value is based on 
the magnitude of amplitude change between adjacent partials and is, therefore, related to the spectral 
envelope at each time interval, t. Thus, a tone whose spectrum at time, t, is highly fluctuating will 
yield a high irregularity value. Due to its reported perceptual significance (Krimphoff, 1994; Jensen, 
1994), it is included among the timbre descriptors used in this analysis. It is calculated as follows: 


Mz 


(a, =n), equation 2 
irregularity(t) = “-—;——— 
da 


n=l 


where t is the current time (seconds), n is the partial index, N is the total number of partials and a, is 
the amplitude of the n“ partial (W/m72). This irregularity calculation yields values that are generally 
below 1 and never any higher than 2. 


Harmonicity 


This attribute is generally described as the balance between the harmonic and inharmonic components 
of a spectrum. The harmonicity calculation is composed of two parts, a first which calculates the 
percentage frequency deviation from harmonic values, %fdiff_harm, , for each component, n, of a 
complex at time, t, and a second part that calculates the proportion of the total intensity of the 
spectrum relating to harmonic, %harm, , and inharmonic, %inharm, ,components for every n and 
time, t, and which is is also expressed as a percentage. The %harm, is weighted by the % fdiff_harm, 
for each n and a total inharmonicity value for time, t, is found through summation, which is expressed 
as a percentage giving %harm_fdifficta. A total value of %inharm, is also found through summation for 
time, t, and expressed as a percentage giving %inharmtcta. The final harmonicity value is derived by 
expressing the relationship between between %harm_fdiffiotg, and Y%inharmMiotas aS a signal-to-noise 
ratio (SNR), which is defined in dBs, as follows: 


SNR=](]o Yoharm _ fdiffcca (aB), equation 3 
om %inharm 


total 


The SNR of a complex can have a maximum value of 20dB. This maximum SNR value implies that 
99% to 100% of the total intensity of a complex for time, t, corresponds to the energy of harmonic 
components. On the other hand, a SNR of OdB implies an equal division of intensity between harmonic 
and inharmonic components in the spectrum for time, t. 


Roughness 


Like spectral centroid, irregularity and harmonicity, the degree of roughness of a sound is based on 
the spectrum of a sound. However, a significant difference between roughness and the other three 
timbre descriptors is that while they can be calculated on the basis of the acoustic data only, the 
calculation of roughness requires that one takes account of both the acoustical signal data and 
perceptual processes. The reason for this is that the sensation of roughness is a result of the inability 
of the auditory system to resolve spectral components that are very close in frequency. Thus, the 
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presence of stochastic components in the spectrum will have implications for the its calculated 
roughness value. In relation to shakuhachi melody, a consideration of roughness is important as the 
presence of noise in the shakuhachi sound is a desired characteristic. The standard "big sound" in 
shakuhachi blowing techniques is produced by directing about 80% of air over the top of the flute, 
resulting in the characteristic "windy" sound of shakuhachi music. 


The calculation of roughness is based on a model of roughness developed by Vassilakis (2001), which 
integrates a psychoacoustical model of dissonance (Sethares, 1993), which focuses on frequency 
distance and a calculation of roughness that concentrates on the temporal aspect of roughness, i.e. 
the phenomenon of beating. The calculation of temporal roughness used is that of Vassilakis (2001) 
and equates the energy of the amplitude fluctuations caused by the interaction of components in the 
time domain with the perceived roughness. 


Given two components with amplitudes A; and Az the roughness sensation resulting from the 
amplitude fluctuations, Rtemp, is calculated as follows: 


3.11 
Remp = (4,A,)*" x asf 28s ) u equation 4 
A, +A, 


where _ 24> _ isthe degree of amplitude fluctuation, AFueg. 


(A, +A,) 


Sethares' psychoacoustic dissonance calculation uses a parameterisation of Plomp and Levelt 
characteristic V-curves, which relates consonance values to the relative distances of spectral 
components within a single critical-band. The final expression for the dissonance of two pure tones 
with frequencies, f; and f2 with amplitudes, A; and A; is as follows: 


d( fr for Av Ay) = Anle 4 eA), equation 5 


where a=3.5, b=5.75, s=  d°_, S;=0,0207, s.=18.96 and d* is the frequency point of maximum 
(sf, + f:) 
dissonance, which is set at 0.24. 


Integrating the two elements of the final roughness calculation gives the the following expression for 
the two components in a spectrum: 


R( fis fas As Ay) = (A, + AL)” of P|  x(emrtl eit equation 6 


In comparing the four timbre descriptors it has proved very useful to normalise the timbre values. This 
normalisation is carried out by dividing the timbre values at every time interval, t, by the maximum 
timbre value of all values of t. This limits the timbral range between O and 1 and allows for easy 
comparison of the timbral measures. 


Time integration 


The timbral descriptor calculations described in the previous sections were calculated for a value of At 
of 0.0116 seconds, giving very detailed time-dependent representations that exceed the level of 
granularity at which we are thought to perceive owing to limitations in temporal resolving ability of our 
auditory system. Therefore, it was decided to apply a temporal integration to the time-dependent 
timbral representations to yield representations that are more perceptually valid. This temporal 
integration involves the "smearing" or averaging of temporal detail. The degree of the averaging is 
determined by the chosen constant of integration, 7, over which the averaging is performed. The 
method of integration used here is taken from the process of intensity summation employed in the 
"long-time" theories of temporal integration (Munson, 1947; Green, 1960; Green and Swets, 1966; 
Zwislocki, 1960 and 1969), which presume values of 7 in the order of hundreds of milliseconds. The 
value of 7 employed here is set at 0.2 seconds. The "smoothing" effect of the temporal integration can 
be seen in the figure 2 for a single shakuhachi tone. 
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Normalised centroid: shakuhachi tone, re Normalised, integrated centroid: shakuhachi tone, re 
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Figure 2: Comparison of non-integrated and integrated spectral centroid of shakuhachi tone, re or G4. 


Part 3: Extraction of timbral changes 


Once the timbre descriptors have been calculated using the processed signal data and the resulting 
time-dependent timbral representations have been time integrated, they proceed to the final stage of 
the analysis, the extraction of points of timbral change at certain values of t in the melody with the 
aim of investigating the interaction between timbre and significant elements of melodic structure. 


Tsang (2002) and Malloch (2004) both tackled this question in the context of 20 century 
compositions. Their analysis techniques, while different from that described here, offer very useful 
insights into issues that need to be taken into account when analysing the role of timbre in a musical 
context. The most crucial point emphasised by both Tsang and Malloch is the importance of relative 
timbral values or timbral change. "Change" is considered an important phenomenon in cognition, if not 
more significant than absolute values (Grossberg, 2000). In both analysis techniques, different 
degrees of timbral change are related to structural points of varying significance. Both Tsang and 
Malloch are concerned with reducing the timbral data with a view to investigating patterns of timbre 
use that coincide with elements of musical structure. To this end, Tsang introduces the notion of 
"timbral segments" that are isolated on the basis of their contrasting timbre and their relative 
salience. Similarly, Malloch defined contrasting textures as A-textures and B-textures. Thus, in the 
current analysis, it was considered necessary to find a method of clustering timbres on the basis of 
some criteria of similarity to reduce the timbral data. 


Grey (1975 and 1977) employed a multidimensional scaling technique (MDS) to create a timbre space 
of different instrumental timbres that is representative of a cognitive map of timbre similarity. 
However, this timbre classification technique required performing listening tests in which listeners 
gave verbal ratings of similarity. For analysis purposes, what is desired is a purely analytical method 
of deriving clustering timbres within a multidimensional timbre space but in a manner that is 
cognitively relevant. Attempts to do this have led to the use of neural networks, particularly self- 
organising maps (de Poli and Tonella, 1993; de Poli et al, 1993; Cose, de Poli and Lauzanna, 1994; de 
Poli and Prandoni, 1997). Cosi et al (1994) used a combination of auditory modelling and Self- 
Organising Feature Maps (SOFM) to classify instrumental timbres in a multidimensional space and 
achieved results that compared very well with Grey's subjective timbre space generated using MDS. 
The analysis method described here employs a SOFM (Kohonen, 1989) to cluster the timbre values for 
every time frame, which due to time integration, has a value of At of 0.2 seconds. The similarity 
between the timbral events is measured by the Euclidean distance. In implementing this classification 
two issues have to be carefully considered as they will strongly affect the final representation of 
timbral variation within the melody analysed: 


1. The number of categories or classes into which the timbral events will be clustered. 


A high number of categories implies that each category will be represented by a smaller portion of the 
timbre space and will capture the finer details of timbral change within the melody. However, with too 
many categories it will be more difficult to derive a structured use of timbre in the melody. 
Conversely, a small number of categories will mean that a larger portion of the timbre space will be 
represented by each cluster, which will have the effect of smoothing the noisiness in the timbre 
representation but may also cause smaller but potentially structurally significant timbral changes to be 
discarded. To deal with this problem it was decided to carry out a number of classifications using a 
different number of categories as part of every analysis, with the hope of achieving a hierarchical 
relationship between the timbral change representations resulting from the use of a different number 
of categories. As an initial test, three types of categorisations were used; a 10-by-10 (10x10) yielding 
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100 categories, 5-by-5 (5x5) yielding 25 categories, a 3-by-3 (3x3) categorisation yielding 9 
categories and a 2-by-2 (2x2) giving 4 categories. It was hypothesised that the lower resolution 
categorisations, such as 2x2 would highlight only the most significant changes while the higher 
resolution categorisations, for example 10x10 and 5x5, would capture the smaller changes. Because 
of the simplification of the timbral representation resulting from this classification, it was decided to 
refer to the final representations of timbral change in the melodies as "timbral reductions". 


2. The number of timbral dimensions (1, 2, 3 or 4D) on which the classification will be based. 


As well as clustering the timbral data on the basis of similarity, the implementation of the SOFM also 
has the effect of reducing the dimensionality of the timbre space by mapping the 3D or 4D space onto 
a 2D feature map. In this analysis, the timbral data is presented to the SOFM in two-dimensional 
(2D), three-dimensional (3D) and four-dimensional (4D) form and the results of each compared. 


Timbral reduction of standard motif from "Koka" 


Once the SOFM classification has been carried out, the result is 100, 25, 9 and 4 timbral clusters that 
will be used to represent the timbral changes in the timbral reduction. At this stage each time- 
dependent timbral event is assigned to a particular timbre cluster by finding the cluster which yields 
the lowest Euclidean distance between it and the timbral measure at time, t. However, the focus is on 
the magnitude of the change between these timbral clusters so we need to find a way of extracting 
and classifying these changes. It was decided to measure the timbral change by comparing the 
distance between categories, d, with the maximum Euclidean distance between the categories, dmax, in 
the following way: 


x= di, equation 7 


max 


To categorise the values of x we applied an adapted version of Lerdahl's characterisation of timbral 
change described in his "timbral hierarchy theory" (Lerdahl, 1987). Lerdahl defined three degrees of 
timbre change, "strong prolongation" or an exact repetition, a "weak prolongation" or a change in a 
single timbre dimension and a "progression" a change on all timbre dimensions. As an initial step it 
was decided to define the change between timbral categories using the following three rules: 


1. If 0<=x<=0.1, the timbral change is classed as a "strong prolongation" (SP). 
2. If 0.1<x<0.7, the timbral change is classed as a "weak prolongation" (WP). 
3. If 0.7<=x<=1.0, the timbral change is classed as a "progression" (P). 


It may be necessary to adjust these thresholds depending on the range of the timbral space of the 
melodic extract being analysed. In the timbral reductions, the timbral change categories range from 0 
to 1. A SP is assigned a value of 0.25, a WP a value of 0.5 and a P a value of 1. 


Figure 3 presents a 4D 3x3. timbral reduction, in green, of the standard motif of the honkyoku 
melody, "Koku" (notated in figure in figure 1) performed by Kitahara. In each case it is plotted against 
the pitch contour of the motif, in blue. 


4D, 3*3 timbral reduction of Koku motif (Kitahara) 
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Figure 3. 4D, 3x3 timbral reduction of standard against pitch contour motif from "Kokt" performed by Kitahara. 
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The 4D reduction takes account of the inter-relationship between all four timbre descriptors and this is 
reflected in the resulting timbral reduction. Due to the interaction of all four descriptors in the 
classification, only the most significant changes are highlighted (circled in figure 3). Unlike 4D case, 
the 2D and 3D timbral reductions cannot take account of all the timbre descriptors in a single 
representation. For example, a 2D timbral reduction can only take account of pairs of descriptors at a 
time, implying that one would have to compare six 2D timbral reductions for each type of 
classification, 2x2, 3x3, 5x5 and 10x10. In order to make the 2D and 3D timbral reductions easier to 
interpret, it was decided to integrate all the timbral reductions that result from both dimensionalities. 
The resulting representations are called "summary timbral reductions" (STR). A 2D STR, for example, 
comprises the mean of the timbral reductions of the pair-wise timbral classifications. The STR 
emphasises features of timbral change that are consistent across all of the component timbral 
reductions, thus, if a "progression" occurs in all six of the 2D timbral reductions, it will feature as a 
"strong prolongation" in the STR. Figure 4 presents an example of a 2D and 3D, 3x3 STR for the motif 
performed by Kitahara. The significant points of timbral change evident in the 4D timbral reduction in 
figure 3 are also evident in the STRs, with the further indication of their relative significance. 


2D 3*3 sumunary timbral reduction of Koku motif (Kitahara) 3D 3*3 summary timbral reduction of Koku motif (Kitahara) 
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Figure 4. 2D, 3x3 STR (left) and 3D, 3x3 STR (right) of standard motif from performance of "Kok" by Kitahara. 


To get a clearer picture of the relationship between the derived STR and the evolution of the timbre 
measures over time in this motif, the 2D, 3x3 STR is plotted against the "mean timbral contour", 
shown in figure 5a, and the first-order-difference (LOD) of the "mean timbral contour", shown in 
figure 5b. The "mean timbral contour" is calculated as the mean of the four normalised, time 
integrated timbre descriptors. A comparison of the STRs and both timbral contours indicates that the 
reduction is effective in isolating points of significant timbre change. 


@ Mean tirbral contour against 2D, 3*3 STR (Kitahara) 2 - 10D of mean timbral contour against 2D, 3*3 STR (Kitahara) 
1 5 


P 


Mean normalised timbre 
10D of mean normalised timbre 
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Figure 5. Mean timbral contour (a) and 10D of mean timbral contour (b) against 2D, 3x3 STR of motif in "Koku" 
performed by Kitahara. 


A comparison of the 4D, 3x3 timbral reduction in figure 3 and the 2D and 3D, 3x3 STRs in figure 4 
reveals a consistency in the occurrence of points of significant timbral change. These common points, 
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which have been highlighted with red circles, occur at the attack points of each repetition of the basic 
motif and at the end of the second motif. A clearer picture of the relationship between these three 
timbral reductions is given in the outline "summary timbral reductions" in figure 6 (left), which were 
derived by hand from the timbral reductions and STRs. Figure 6 (right) shows the relationship 
between the 2D, 3x3 and 3D,5x5 STRs and a 4D, 10x10 timbral reduction. 


A comparison of the 2D and 3D outline STRs and the 4D outline timbral reductions in both examples in 
figure 6 indicate a strong relationship between them, especially in terms of the consistent presence of 
significant points of timbre change (highlighted by blue circles). The relationship between the three 
dimensionalities can be described as hierarchical due to the decreasing level of change detail evident 
from the 2D STR to the 4D timbral reduction. The 4D timbral reduction provides the clearest picture of 
an overall change structure but does not indicate the relative significance of the changes. In the 2D 
and 3D STRs for both the 3x3 and 5x5 conditions, a relative significance between the three significant 
points of change can be observed, with the first "progression" as the most dominant. 
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Figure 6: (Left) A comparison of 2D,3x3 STR (a), 3D, 3x3 STR (b) and 4D, 10x10 timbral reduction (c). 
(Right) A comparison of 2D,3x3 STR (a), 3D,5x5 STR (b) and 4D, 10x10 timbral reduction(c) of motif. 


In terms of using the timbral reductions to uncover a role of timbre as a structuring element, an 
interesting question relates to the extent to which these timbral change representations account for 
the tripartite, meri-kari, form of tone-cells in honkyoku melodies (Gutzwiller and Bennett, 1991). In 
terms of timbral change, a progression from meri to kari involves a movement from an area of less 
stability (meri) to an area of greater stability (kari). The problem with attempting to isolate the meri 
and kari portions of a tone cell is that they do not have a prescribed relative duration. The dominance 
of the meri or kari sound in a tone-cell is governed by the interpretation and technical ability of the 
musician. In their present form, the outline STRs and timbral reductions do not show a clear pattern of 
timbral change within the tone-cells, indeed, the timbre of the tone-cell appears to be in a constant 
state of flux with change values oscillating around the category of "weak prolongation". However, one 
could consider the significant points of timbre change at the attack and decay portions of each tone- 
cell as constituting the meri portion of the tone, with the lesser changes that are characterised as 
"weak prolongations" in the 4D timbral reductions being considered as the more stable kari portions. 


Conclusions 


We have outlined a method of analysing timbre use in melody with a view to relating values of timbre 
change to aspects of melodic structure and to implement this analysis in a perceptually relevant 
manner. The preprocessing of the signal data before calculating the timbre descriptors, the 
subsequent time integration of the time-dependent timbre measures and the use of a SOFM to cluster 
the timbre events, to reduce the dimensionality of the timbre representation and to reduce the timbral 
information for easier interpretation all give perceptual and cognitive relevance to this analysis 
technique. The most promising result gained from applying this analysis method to the investigation of 
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timbre in an extract of a shakuhachi melody is the hierarchical relationship between the timbral 
reductions of differing dimensionalities. Such a representation can indicate the role of timbre at 
different structural levels within a melody. For example, the 4D timbral reductions give prominence to 
the most significant changes while smoothing out the smaller ones, thus highlighting its role in the 
higher level structuring of the melody. The 2D and 3D STRs, on the other hand, do not indicate as 
clearly these significant points of change but, in detailing the smaller changes indicate the contribution 
of timbre to finer melodic structure. In the case of shakuhachi honkyoku, the higher granularity of the 
timbre change representation provided by the 2D and 3D STRs can indicate the meri-kari structure of 
individual tone-cells. 


The analysis technique presented here is still undergoing development and its further development will 
require taking into account certain issues. Firstly, given that shakuhachi honkyoku is an oral musical 
tradition a particular melody can show differences from one performance to another. Therefore, in 
attempting to uncover a structured use of timbre in shakuhachi honkyoku melodies, a single motif 
from one version of a melody is not sufficient. What is required is an analysis of the same motif in 
different versions of the same melody to obtain an understanding of the general characteristics of 
timbre use. Bolger (2004) carried out such an analysis on two characteristic motifs, including the one 
used here, from three different performances of "Kokd". This initial investigation revealed a pattern of 
similarities at a higher level of structure along with variations at a finer level. Secondly, although the 
application of the SOFM reduces timbre data, there still remains a need to identify and classify the less 
significant patterns of change revealed by the 2D and 3D STRs. Lastly, any conclusions regarding the 
role of timbre in melody have to be supported by input from native musicians to ensure that they have 
emic relevance. To this end,further development of this work will require the input of 
ethnomusicological investigation and experimentation. 
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Let's say we're working on ro. Adding to the halfway point in the bore will sharpen the 
pitch of ro. Removing will flatten it. 


Below is the fine tuning section of my pdf: Ken 

A pitch usually goes flat if material is removed at the 1/2 way point and sharpens if 
removed from under the hole or utaguchi. The differences are noticed more on Jiari 
flutes that are more pitch specific. Sometimes doing additions or removals on Jinashi 
flutes do very little to the pitch. If a pitch is more than 30 cents off on a Jinashi flute, it 
would be better to plug and move the finger hole. 


Ro and ro kan octave tuning problems are often the result of 1/2 the bore length having 
too much or too little volume (space). If you slide a chopstick or two into the top half of 
the bore, ro kan should sharpen considerably. If it balances the two pitches, you can fill in 
the upper half or remove in the bottom half. 


A few other options would be to spot fill at the 1/4 and 3/4 points in the bore or remove at 
the 1/2 point. 


Opening from the choke point to the end of the flute will most likely sharpen both ro and 
ro kan. Also, you might want to doublecheck that you are blowing ro kan with enough 
power. It can be easy to play this note flat. 


Some possible fixes for ro are looking at the choke point, opening up the bottom end, 
adjusting the top end opening, adjusting in the middle of the bore. However, it's always 
better to look at all the problems of the flute at once as well as the strong points, figure 
out all the possible fixes of multiple problems without messing up the strengths, then try 
to do things in the most efficient way. 


If you still have a problem, note that a flat kan means that the area of the bore ~1/2 the 
distance between the last open tone hole and the top of the utaguchi is too large. In your 
case this would mean the point just slightly beyond the midpoint of the flute. Of course 
this also means that the area above must also be filled proportionately so that the taper of 
the bore is more or less even. Bamboo culms grow differently and have different 
proportions, and it is not always possible to have a purely jinashi flute in tune. 
Alternately, you can spend a huge amount of time opening up the whole bottom of the 
bore, but if the bore is too wide the tone and response of the flute will suffer, even if it is 
in tune. 


Depending on where the additions are in the bore and the overall bore profile, there are 
often times when an action will influence pitch and not tone or even tone and not pitch. 
Or, maybe disproportionate amounts of each. Also, it's not always easy to exactly mimic 
the influence of a bead with ji. It's more of an approximation. 


Perry and Toby make good points about temperature and overall bore profile. Using spot 


tuning to correct 30-40 cent octave differences can cause problems in other areas. That 
much difference usually suggests that half the bore is disproportionately larger or smaller 
than the other half. So, it's likely best to get the bore profile dimensions closer to an 
established average. That should take care of the major problems before starting on spot 
tuning. 


The extra "compliance" (as the scientists say) added by the fingerholes is relatively 
minor, especially on the shakuhachi with its small holes (as compared to sax or flute, for 
instance). What effect it does have is manifested as a slight lowering of pitch when 
compared to an identical bore without such fingerholes, but the effect is global, and does 
not change between the octaves. There is a further effect called the "tonehole lattice 
effect", in which a series of open holes acts as a kind of high-pass filter. Smaller holes 
have a low cutoff frequency and so give a mellower tone, while larger holes have the 
opposite effect. I think this is what you are referring to. 


The sounding frequency of any hole in the bore is determined by two quantities: the 
position and the size. As a rough guide, variations of 10% in the hole diameter, or 1% in 
distance to the acoustical top of the instrument cause variations in tuning of about 10 
cents. 


True octaves depend on having the paritals line up correctly, and this is a function of the 
bore profile, not the fingerholes. Because a certain amount of what is called "mode 
locking" exists, bore profiles can vary somewhat and still have at least some of the 
partials at the correct frequencies, but this can break down as you go higher, giving a lot 
of trouble (for us) in the dai-kan. And in fact up there moving or changing the postion 
and/or size of the fingerholes can have a large effect, but not so in the otsu or kan. 
Trouble with any note in the otsu or kan almost always can be traced to a bore problem at 
a displacement antinode of the fundamental of the problem note, or of one of its 
significant partials. 


It should also be realized that there is no "ideal" bore, just as there is no ideal animal or 
ideal child. Each bore is a compromise, with strengths and weaknesses. For instance a 
thinner bore tends to make the high notes easier to sound and the response lively, but at 
the cost of thinness of tone and poorer response in the lows. A wide bore gives a strong 
low register, but the sound is often rather dull and lacking focus, with slower response 
and a difficult top end. I believe that what we wish to achieve is "balance". 


One further note: I have been studying the acoustic effects of sharp fingerhole edges in 
the bore. These always lead to significant acoustic losses, especially with small holes 
such as on the shakuhachi, and especially at louder playing volumes. It is acoustically 
very advantageous to undercut all your fingerholes, or at the very least to round the inner 
edges. Rounding the edges on the outside is also highly recommended. 


That all being said, you do have to get within certain limits in order to have a decent bore, 
and this is where the published bore profiles are extremely valuable. Those will at least 
get you in the right neighborhood, and from there it is the "art" that Perry speaks of that 


can create a truly outstanding, balanced instrument as opposed to a merely adequate one. 
But if you are outside that "sweet spot" no amount of fiddling is ever going to solve all 
the various problems of response and intonation that you will encounter. 


There is a reason that dedicated shakuhachi makers study and apprentice themselves for 
years: it is to give them a solid foundation in the basics and a feel for and control of the 
effects of fine adjustments to those basics. 


There are only two "mathematically correct" woodwind bores: a cylinder and a cone. 
Theoretically, only these pure shapes produce partials at perfect harmonic intervals. I'll 
come back to that in a minute... 


Essentially what is happening is that a standing wave is set up between the utaguchi and 
the first open tone hole (although that is super-oversimplified). That determines the 
fundamental frequency. However along with that frequency, the air column vibrates in 
smaller segments, which (for musical purposes) should be exactly 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5...1/n 
the wavelength of the fundamental. These sound as contributing pitches and add richness 
to the fundamental: 1/2 is the octave, 1/3 the twelfth, 1/4 the second octave, etc. 


If the bore is not of the correct shape, you get something like 1/1(fundamental), 1/2.1, 
1/3.2, 1/4.4...or perhaps 1/1.9, 1/2.8, 1/3.7--the ratios are incorrect and the partials 
inharmonic in respect to the fundamental. 


This works OK in the otsu, where the fundamental predominates. Mistuned partials can 
even be desirable, giving a complex, "hollow" "woody" tone. Many jinashi flutes have 
this characteristic to some extent or another. 


The problem begins in the kan. When you overblow to the kan, what you are doing is 
creating a condition where the fundamental is inhibited and the first partial (1/2: the 
octave) predominates. If the bore creates non-harmonic partials, your kan register will not 
be in tune with the otsu. 


The dai-kan gets even nastier, as it uses a shorter air jet and faster airstream to inhibit the 
fundamental, first and second partials and so jumps to sounding the third partial (1/4: 
second octave). Since this partial is weaker than the lower partials, and harder to maintain 
in a bore optimized for a decent fundamental, it must be close to harmonic to sound at all. 
If it is not, and is missing in the otsu and kan, that is not a huge problem; its absence will 
only make the sound a bit less edgy, as the fundamental or first partial predominates. But 
if you blow so as to inhibit the fundamental and first and second partials and there is no 
decent third partial, you won't get the note in the dai-kan, no matter how good your 
embouchure. 


There is also a thing called "mode-locking", in which partials that should sound slightly 
out-of-tune will be pulled into a harmonic relationship with other strong frequencies 
present. It's a bit like "snap to grid" in a graphics app: if its close, it will jump into place, 


but after a certain point it will not do so. So there is some "forgiveness" for a bore which 
normally would create inharmonic partials, but only up to a point. 


Now, let's back up a minute. The bore of the shakuhachi is basically a reverse cone, 
which is certainly not a cylinder, so what gives with that? Essentially, this acts 
mathematically like a cylinder, however with a modified impedance curve which tends to 
increase pitch stability with blowing pressure. It stretches the partials somewhat, which 
helps to offset an acoustic phenomenon whereby blowing harder raises the pitch, making 
it possible to blow the lower notes harder and upper notes softer and stay in tune. 
Piccolos are made in two styles: cylindrical and reverse conical, with the former used in 
bands where volume is needed, and the latter used in orchestras where more control is 
desirable. Recorders and pre-Boehm simple system flutes also have reverse-conical 
bores. 


So generally, as long as the reverse cone is constant (possibly with a widening at the end 
to bring the partials of the lowest notes into tune (let's not go into it)), it will act 
mathematically almost like a cylinder (and actually help compensate some defects of a 
cylinder under real-world playing conditions), but not if the angle of conicity changes in 
the main part of the bore. That will create inharmonic partials. 


Of course there are small local changes to the cone angle in the bore of all reverse-conical 
(and conical and even cylindrical instruments), which makers have come up with after 
long empirical trial-and-error experimenting, and which are necessary to compensate for 
many factors in actual instruments, such as the extra compliances introduced by side 
holes, some characteristics of the way the air jet works (in flutes), etc. 


There is another factor to consider, apart from generally incorrect bore profiles. There are 
two important points for any standing wave: 1) a pressure node, where the air molecules 
do not move, but alternately get compressed and rarefied, and 2) a displacement antinode, 
where the air molecules move back and forth, but where the pressure does not change. If 
you constrict the bore at a node, it raises the pitch, but if you constrict it at an antinode, it 
lowers the pitch. If you widen (instead of constrict) the bore at those points it has the 
opposite effect. 


So perhaps you have a constriction at a certain point that is a node for note A in the kan, 
but an antinode for kan note B. What happens? Even if your otsu A and B notes are in 
tune because you have put the fingerholes in the right places, (and that point of 
perturbation does not lie in a critical point for those otsu notes), the kan note A will be 
sharp and the kan note B will be flat :-/ 


So you are dealing with a whole bunch of interactive factors: the overall bore profile, 
local variations in the bore, and the size and position of the fingerholes, any one of which 
changes tuning of a given note to some extent, but which affects the partials differently. 
The main point of the game is to correctly align all factors so that the flute has decent 
intonation in all three registers, and further has balanced response and timbre as well. 


Shakuhachi makers, after a few hundred years of trial and error, have come up with some 
reasonable bores which behave decently and allow for instruments with adequate 
intonation and response across the compass of the instrument. There is some wiggle room 
due to mode locking and other factors--a bit of range in which we can adjust flutes: "fine 
tune" them, or create our own characteristic response or timbre. Generally, though, the 
bore profile remains pretty much the same, or the profile is altered across the range-- 
keeping the general cone angle--without large local variations. 


The intonation of jiari flutes depends in large part on the correct bore profile no matter 
what the hole position (at least in terms of correct intonation of the octaves and 
harmonics and response up higher, which is related), but the overall diameter has a great 
effect on the timbre. This can be adjusted while keeping the geometry correct for 
intonation (by enlarging or reducing the whole bore while keeping the same shape). In 
addition there is much that can be done in this direction in the upper part of the bore, 
which corresponds to the headjoint on a concert flute. A great deal of the global character 
of the sound originates there, and adjustments can be made to it (to some extent) which 
change the timbre without overly affecting the intonation, although response in the third 
octave especially can be tricky. 


My sensei told me that the area from around 6-8 cm down from the top should be slightly 
widened before starting the contraction, and adjustments to this area can be quite critical 
to the tone and overall response 


Fine tuning the bore is the main challenge in constructing a quality shakuhachi. It is a 
combination of mathematics, luck, educated guess, intuition, patience and perseverance. 


This process is, essentially, adding and/or preferably removing space along various areas 
of the bore until all the tones play well. The actual space along the bore that will need to 
be removed or added will most likely be minute, but nonetheless, critical to the potential 
sound quality of the instrument. 


Each note has corresponding 'critical points' along the bore which can be adjusted to 
affect tone and tuning. For the low octave notes, these points are found at the 1/2 point 
between the blowing edge and the open hole of the note being played (1/4 & 3/4 points 
for second octave), as well as directly under the open hole. If a particular note is not 
playing well or out of tune, it can be corrected by adding or removing space at one or 
more of these areas. To check if space needs to be added, fold up a small piece of wet 
newspaper (approximately | 1/2" by 1/2") and apply it to the 1/2 point in the bore. Play 
the flute to check for tone improvement. (A long split bamboo stick with foam rubber tied 
to the end works well to slide the newspaper to the desired spots.) If it improves the note, 
the newspaper can be removed and the area can be built up with a dab of glue and 
sawdust, ji paste, or paste resin. If there is no improvement, try adding newspaper to the 
other critical points. Then try adding in different combinations, then at every centimeter 
along the bore. You can also experiment with smaller or larger pieces. If there is no 


improvement after exhausting all the possibilities, you will need to remove space at one 
or more of the critical points. Various tools will work to remove space. You can wrap a 
thin strip of coarse sandpaper around the end of a dowel or weld a 1/2" section of a 
bastard file to a metal rod. A dremel sanding drum bit on the end of a long rod also works 
well. If the tone improves after grinding one or more critical areas, stop and move on to 
the next note that needs improvement. If there is still no improvement or the tone sounds 
worse, the areas will need to be refilled. It is also possible that a combination of adding 
and removing will be needed. This is where experience helps. A good rule of thumb is to 
exhaust every possible simple solution before attempting the complicated combinations. 
Altering the critical points for one tone can also affect the other notes as well so it is 
important to work slowly to get a feel of what is happening to the flute on a whole. 


It takes patience and experience to develop a mental map of the shakuhachi bore using 
this fine tuning method. It may be helpful to work a little every day or two to slowly get 
to know the peculiarities of each flute. Each is unique, requiring an approach which is 
beyond pure mechanics. The shakuhachi is much more than physics. Listen to the 
bamboo. 
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Komus6o and “Shakuhachi-Zen” 


From Historical Legitimation to the Spiritualisation 
of a Buddhist denomination in the Edo Period** 


1. Introduction 


The history of Zen-Buddhism in the West is well-known for its uncon- 
ventional tales of monks chopping off their arms, of their burning of Buddha 
statues, and their suggestions that one kill the Buddha if one meets him — these 
images having been spread through such propagators of Zen ii! in the West, like 
Daisetsu Teitard Suzuki Afi AHIGA (1870-1966). As a result Zen in the West 
is mainly conceived as an iconoclastic, anti-literal, anti-formal and highly mystico- 
spiritual form of Buddhism. The fact that Zen in the West was mainly received 
in its Japanese form has also led to the conception that it is a typical expression of 
‘Japaneseness’, a reflection of Yamato-damashii K#ilst. Modern scholars such as 
Bernard Faure (1991 and 1993) have shown, in fascinating depth, that there is a gap 
between Zen rhetoric in the texts and the historical reality of Zen. 

Early Chinese Chan ii# did have a degree of conformity with its social environ- 
ment as, without this, it could not have survived and developed into a strong 
religious movement in the centuries to follow. It was, then, by no means the anti- 
and a-social “freak” of Chinese Buddhism as is reflected in some East-Asian 
sources and their modern epigones. An indication of this is that the relatively early 
historiographical tradition of Chan (cf. Schmidt-Glintzer 1982) did not suffer a 
setback when it was transferred to Japan (mainly in the Song period). 

Rinzai-sha fifa inherited the Chinese tradition of demonstrating a conti- 
nuous, and thus legitimate, transmission of the dharma — the “transmission of the 
lamp,” Chin. chuandeng / Jap. dento (i — through historiographical-narrative 
works that constructed an unbroken line from the Buddha Sakyamuni / Chin. 
Shijiamoni-fo / Jap.’ Shakamuni-butsu Pu0l)/E through Kasyapa / Jiaye / Kasha 
w4 and the first patriarch in China, Bodhidharma / Putidamo / Botdaidatsuma 
77 $222, to their respective historical presents. This is also the case, of course, for 
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the sub-denominations of this school which claimed certain Chinese or Japanese 
founders and temples as their origin. 


2. Construction of a Zen denomination? 


One of the sub-denominations that is represented on a regular basis in 
Japanese samurai soap-operas (dorama * 7?) and cartoons (manga }2itHil) is the Fuke- 
sha 1(Kas, although probably most of the Japanese are not aware of its concrete 
Buddhist background. The figure representing this Zen sub-denomination is a 
kind of belligerent and somewhat rough monk called komusa Ke #4 who bears 
a head-cover resembling a bee-basket, the tengai K#s, which hides his face; he 
also wears a kesa 2X, the garment of a Buddhist monk or priest, and plays a long 
bamboo flute, the shakuhachi R/\. 

‘This somewhat naive popularisation of a conception of a “species” of religious 
specialists, the komusd, is not solely a Japanese matter; this becomes clear when 
one considers the level of general knowledge of Christian monasticism amongst 
average Westerners. What is of more significance, however, is that one finds 
information on the Fuke-shi in dictionaries like the standard Japanese Kojien JAii¥ 
yi uncritically reproduced: 


A subgroup (4a }R) of the Zenshi, active in the Edo-period. Fuke ##(K of 
the Tang(-period) was the founder (so #1), and in the year 1254 (Kencho # 
§ 6) Kakushin $f) from Tofuku-ji 42#i5¥ brought this tradition (to Japan). 
Its followers were called komuso, played the shakubachi and roamed the whole 
country. The main temples were Ichigetsu-ji —H? in Shimosa Pi and 
Reiho-ji #8385 in Musashi EAE; it was abolished in the year 1871 (Meiji 4).’ 


This image of the komuso in Japan is counterbalanced by the Western image of a 
Shakuhachi-Zen which parallels the more general reception of Zen as a spiritual 
practice closely connected with Japan. This is an image which is both projected 
and reinforced by Western players of the shakubachi, as for example in Ray Brooks’ 
autobiography Blowing Zen.’ This ‘spiritualisation’ of an originally historical Zen 


Shinmura 1986: 2091d. See also Takayanagi and Takeuchi 1976: 818a., entry Fuke-shi : 
“Also called Fuke-zensha. A denomination (4a) of Zen. The founder is the Zen-master 
Fuke from the Tang(-period). In the year 1249 (Kencho 1) the Zen-monk Shinchi 
Kakushin went to Song-China and studied the teaching of the denomination and the 
playing of the shakuhachi under the sixteenth patriarch of the Fuke-sha, Cho Yt Sk hfe ; 
after he had returned to Japan he built the Kokoku-ji S€IS? in Yura HH in Kii cpt 
and it is said that he had been the first who spread the teaching of this denomination (in 
Japan). Officially the denomination was recognized at the beginning of the Edo period. 
Called the denomination of the komusd it became gradually a hiding place for rénin 
because no other than members of the bushi were admitted. The main temples were the 
Reiho-ji in Musashi and the Ichigetsu-ji in Shimdsa. It was abolished in 1871.” Even 
more detailed is the article Fuke-sht in: Otsuki 1956: 1788df., where a historical source 
of the Fuke-shi is quoted which is obviously identical with the Denki (see below). 
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denomination which had its roots in the late Edo period LF IRFf< (1603-1868) and 
early Meiji period HAWAlKFf< (1868-1912) can be comprehended with the aid of two 
concepts, those of “attaining buddhahood through one sound” (ichion-jobutsu —1% 
WBE) and “the Zen of blowing (the flute)” (suizen iH). 

In the West playing the shakuhachi is connected to religio-spiritual 
connotations which it basically does not have, and never has had, in Japan.* This 
seems to reflect what the German musicologist Helga de la Motte-Haber (1995) 
has stated for the history of European religious music: a gradual desacralization of 
everyday’s life brings with it a complementary sacralization of music — in our case 
of non-European music; and this also seems to be true for certain circles of the late 
‘Tokugawa period ##JIIIRFf& (Edo period) and for Japanese modernity. 

My main assumptions, which I will develop on in the following paper, are: 
First, flute playing mendicant monks of the early Edo period were integrated in 
the late Edo period into the existing system of the Zen denominations: During 
this process a line of legitimation had to be created which was connected with 
the specific feature of this new denomination, the playing of the shakuhachi. 
Simultaneously, there was a process of laicization, spiritualization and 
aesthetization of this distinguishing feature, the playing of the shakuhachi, which 
consisted of an amalgamation of virtuous musical practice and Zen-Buddhist 
conceptions of spirituality. This development occured during the 19" century, and 
intensified after the Meiji-restoration. Second, it was this line of interpretation 
of the tradition which prevailed after the abolishment of the Fuke-shi in certain 
circles playing the shakuhachi. It was this that, in turn, determined the Western 
reception of classical Japanese music as a kind of spiritual practice. 


3. Komuso and Fuke-shit in Buddhological literature 


Who are these flute-playing Zen monks? It is astonishing that the entries in 
relevant Buddhist studies handbooks do not add much information to what is given 
in the already quoted Kojien article. As for an early Western description, the entry 
Fuke-shi in the still widely used Historical and Geographical Dictionary of fapan by 
the French Catholic missionary E. Papinot may be quoted: 


A branch of the Zen sect, founded by the Chinese bonze Fuke-Zenji. In 1248, 
the bonze Kakushin went to China, where the famous Busshd-Zenji of the 
Gokoku-ji temple taught him the doctrines of the sect. There was a certain 
Choy in the temple who was very skilful in playing the flute (shakuhachi) and 
from him Kakushin received lessons. After his return to Japan (1254), he went 


> Brooks 2000; a German translation appeared in the same year in the esoteric 


publishing house Ansata-Verlag under a more suggestive title than the original: Ich ging 
den Weg der Zen Flite. Eine spirituelle und ktinstlerische Autobiographie, Miinchen 2000. 
See also the content of the two published volumes of the Annals of the International 
Shakubachi Society (ISS): http://www.komuso.com/sales. 
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through the country preaching and playing the flute. His successors Kichiku 
and Komu did likewise, and the name of the latter, komusé has become the 
generic name by which travelling bonzes of the sect were designated. Under 
the Tokugawa, many samurai without masters enrolled in the Fuke-shi sect, 
dressed in the traditional costume and wore large hats so as to hide their faces. 
They went through the country begging and playing the flute. To avoid justice 
or the supervision of the shogunate, it became customary to become a komus6; 
but disorders having ensued, Ieyasu published a regulation to fix their privileges 
and their obligations. The sect had seventy-three temples, all depending on 
Ichigetsu-ji at Kaganei (Shim6sa). It was interdicted at the Restoration.” 


Compared with the article in the Kojien we gain some complementary pieces of 
information on the history of the komusé and of their Fuke-shu, which is dated 
back to the Tang period in China. The history of the “sect” is divided in four main 
events and three periods: 1. the origin of the “sect” leading back to a Chinese 
Zen master called Fuke; 2. the transmission of the tradition to Japan through 
the Buddhist monk Kakushin and reference to flute-playing; 3. control of the 
denomination through the Tokugawa-bakufu #UIl#/N; 4. the abolition of the 
Fuke-sht during the laicization and persecution of Buddhism during the Meiji 
period. At the same time a negative picture of the members of the Fuke-shii is 
projected: it consists mainly of masterless samurai, so-called ronin i. As usual in 
Papinot’s dictionary no historical sources are given, however, Papinot has become 
to a certain degree authoritative for Western literature.° The only historical and 
critical study in a Western language on the Fuke-shi is an article written by the 
American Japanologist James H. Sanford (1977) who focuses on the history of the 
denomination during the Edo period. 

It is somehow striking that there is no real detailed study of the Fuke-sht in 
Japanese Buddhist Studies literature. In the Japanese dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
there is almost the same information as in Papinot’s book. In the still very much 
consulted Bukkyo-daijiten BK HEL, compiled by Oda Tokuno #ikH He at the end 
of the Meiji period and edited in the year ‘Taisho XE 5 (1917) there is at least a hint 
that there is no proof that the alleged founder and patron of the Fuke-shi had indeed 
played the shakubachi.’ It is interesting that Oda obviously did not know, or at least 


* Papinot 1973: 106; in appendix XII. “Table of the Buddhist Sects” (p. 825) Papinot 
refers to six main temples (bonzan SIL) of the Fuke-shi the founder of which should 
have been Roan. 

° Eliot 1935: 285; Matsunaga 1993: 261. This “myth” is repeated in German handbooks 
and dictionaries — and certainly in those of other languages which I have not checked: 
see Dumoulin 1986: 27; Schneider 1986: 114; von Briick 1998: 259. So one may wonder 
what John Jorgensen (1991: 392), in his review of the English translation of Dumoulin’s 
quoted book, means: “I would have liked to have seen more on the Fuke-shi, and not 
just a few lines, ...”: more myth or a deconstruction of it? 

Oda 1917: 1516b, entry Fuke-sha: “These are the komuso,; the southern Myoan-ji with 

the Great Buddha in Kyoto is their main temple; (Bodhi)dharma and the Zen master 

Fuke from the Tang period are its patriarchs; because they copy the art of striking the 
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did not use, the main source by which the Fuke-shi legitimized its authenticity as a 
Zen denomination, the Kyotaku-denki ki##(4ic a text which will be discussed below 
and which refers to folk tradition (yo mi iu tic 33). 

In the popular terminological dictionary of Nakamura Hajime (1981: 1179c) 
we only find the short remark: “Name of the founder of the sect (shaizo) of the 
Fuke-sha.” Here the term Fuke-shi is not explained at all, thus suggesting that 
Puhua / Fuke had indeed been the patriarch of the denomination called after him. 
Checking the entry komuso in the same dictionary one reads: “[They] are also 
called Komo-so fff or Fuke-so. Name of the monks of the Fuke-sha. They do 
not wear monastic garbs, put put on a kesa 2X and a hoben-bukuro Ji{k32, beg 
for money by playing the shakuhachi and, as a religious practice, roam the whole 
country. Their name is derived from the conception that the world is vain illusion 
and has no substance and that the mind has to be emptied.” (Nakamura 1981: 351c) 
In the Bukkyo-daijiten PAK HEL, edited by Mochizuki Shinko A fas, the 
lemma “Fuke-sha” gives an exact reproduction of the Fuke legend discussed below 
(Mochizuki 1932-1964 [vol. 5]: 4400a ff). The main source for the legend of the 
transmission of the Fuke tradition to Japan through Kakushin is recognisably 
taken from the Denki which is listed in the bibliography between other Chinese 
and Japanese historiographical material of Zen or local origin. 

In the light of the Japanese standard dictionary of Buddhism lacking a ‘critical- 
historical’ view of the Fuke-shai — and the repetition of this uncritical attitude 
to the sources in the few Japanese articles on the subject published in scholarly 
journals which I have been able to find® — it is not surprising that the history of 


bell of Zen master Fuke and roam the townships playing the shakubachi they are called 
Fuke-shi. According to a folk tradition once the wind had entered the bamboo stick 
of the Zen master Fuke and had evoked a sound when he was on his way so that he 
suddenly attained enlightenment and performed Buddhist rites by using the flute. At 
the beginning of the era Kencho the Japanese founder of the Kokoku-ji in Yura, (in the 
province) Kishi (Wakayama), Hotto Kokushi Kakushin, went to Song-China, heard of 
the practice of the Zen master Fuke, experienced great enlightenment and transmitted 
the tradition after his return to Japan. A more detailled examination of the monks’ 
biographies and the Zen-historiographies (reveals) that although Fuke strikes the bell 
he never blows a flute; but even if one checks the biographies of Hotto Kokushi there 
is no report on his roaming by playing the flute — a fact which should raise some doubt. 
In the “Tomeisho-zukai-shar’ #bAAitlel@ fai (‘Collection of Pictures of Famous Places 
in the Capital’), section 4, we read: The grave of Fuke is located in the second town 
district to the south of the Imperial Gate and the legend reports that it is there where 
the patriarch of the komusd, Fuke Ryoan E)Ai , is enterred. In former times this was a 
bamboo grove where the komuso of the capital and from the countryside fought with 
each other and cut bamboo to make their shakuhachis but now (this grove) is deserted. 
Originally master Fuke has been a foreigner and it may well be that the mentioned 
Rydan was mainly attracted by the practice of this school because he liked the 
shakubachi and roamed the country and that people therefore called him the Japanese 
Fuke (wacho-fuke FUEL ).” 
§ See Kochi (1958) and Shibata (1976 and 1979). 
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the denomination as it is constructed by the main schools of the shakubachi, the 
Kinko-rya #1 }it and the Tozan-ryia #IL it, and also the minor Mydan-kyokai 
#22 (founded in 1890 and seen as having received the legacy of the Fuke-shi), 
reflect a similar and rather naive picture. The main focus in these publications 
is on the historical development of the instrument and the history of the Fuke- 
sha and its connection with Zen practice all of which is presented in a rather 
unquestioning and traditional way. It is, however, also the case that one of the 
most comprehensive historical studies originates from exactly these circles: the 
Shakuhachi no rekishi, “History of Shakuhachi,” whose author, Ueno Katami,’ is the 
head of the Tozan-ryt’s headquarter in Tokyo. This book contains a quite detailed 
chapter on the komusd and the Fuke-shu."° 


4. Shakuhachi — the instrument 


The shakuhachi is made of the root- or bottom-piece of the madake E11, 
the so-called “real bamboo,” which differs from the vulgar kinds of bamboo as a 
consequence of its harder and wood-like quality and its stronger and thicker side. 
The name of the instrument is derived from its normative measure or length: one 
Sino-Japanese foot, isshaku —)X, and eight (achi /\) Sino-Japanese inches (sun “f 
— hassun /\f). The specific feature of the flute is that the diameter is relatively large 
compared with its length and that the five fingering holes — one being positioned on 
the underside of the instrument — are also relatively wide, thus allowing the player 
to modify the tone through different techniques of fingering and covering. The 
sound is produced by blowing against a labium consisting of horn or bone. The 
flutist has to cover almost the complete opening of the cane with parts of his chin 
below the lower lip. The basic tone - all fingering holes covered — of the standard 
length (sshaku-hassun —/\f) is the small re, the basic scale being a pentatonic one. 
The amazing flexibility of intermediate tones is achieved by techniques of varying 
the distance between upper lip and mouth-piece — called utaguchi ak, the “chant- 
mouth” — and thus changing the angle of embouchure. Another tone-modulating 
device is the different grade of covering the fingering holes. 

In contrast to modern instruments which consist of two pieces, the shakuhachi 
of the komusé of the Tokugawa period, the so-called Fuke-shakubachi, are made from 
one piece of bamboo, and are not as elaborate as the professional instruments from 
the late Tokugawa period on. 

The oldest examples in Japan are five shakuhachi made of stone or jade from 
the seventh century, four of which came as presents of the king of the Korean 
kingdom of Paekche Hiv; these instruments are now stored in the treasure- 


Ueno 2002: 176-262. See also the entry Fuke-shi in the Japanese wikipedia: http:// 
ja.wikipedia.org/wiki (accessed 30/10/06). 

For a similar presentation see Gutzwiller 1974 and, as a very short overview, Gutzwiller 
1996. 
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house of the Shds6-in iE fhe in Nara 4. This early type had six fingering holes 
instead of the five holes of the later flutes and was used in Japanese court music, 
gagaku Hex, of the Heian period -#IFF FX (794-1185). 

In modern China, the instrument which corresponds to the Japanese 
shakuhachi"' is called dongxiao iii, but in the province Fujian ### it is still 
called the “Southern shakuhachi,” nan-chiba FAR/\.° In Medieval Japan a similar 
instrument was used which was called hitoyogiri —ftiW, literally meaning: “cut 
from a one-knotted (piece of bamboo).” Later on, the Japanese seem to have used 
the names hitoyogiri and shakuhachi alternatively for different types of flutes. 


5. Komo-so and related issues 


It is exactly the Aitoyogiri which was used by a class of mendicants in the late 
medieval period who seem to be the predecessors of the later komuso. These were 
the so-called “straw-mat monks,” the komo-so #5, who got their name from the 
straw mats (komo ff) which they wore as protection against the weather. In the 
history of Medieval Japanese religion, they belong to a non-institutionalized class 
of mendicant “saints” called Aijiri #2. They roamed the country, did not belong 
to any of the official Buddhist denominations and their teachings and practices 
were a hodgepodge of different religious traditions. According to the orthodox 
Japanese view they were neither clerics nor laypeople but hansd-hanzoku *FAHAE, 


"Tt is an interesting side-line of the modern re-mythologisation of the shakuhachi that 


Chinese circles playing the dongxiao are obviously starting to “respiritualize” their 
instrument by referring to the Japanese Fuke-shii tradition; see: http://www.wenhuacn. 
com/guoyue/article.asp?classid=60 &articleid=4436, http://www.wenhuacn.com/ 
guoyue/article.asp?classid=60&articleid=4438, http://www.huain.com/music_zhuanti/ 
news_read.php?no=566, http://www.huain.com/music_zhuanti/news_read.php?no=567, 
http://donsiao.net/BIN_ANG/binan.htm (accessed 30/10/06). 

For a description of the nan-chiba see Zhao 1992: 116b. The instruments have 
approximately the same length as a shakuhachi but have six fingering holes and are 
endowed with a V-shaped mouth-piece. Beside these minor differences the Chinese 
flutes are cut from the same segment of the bamboo plant as the shakubachi, namely 
the root piece with the first seven knots (shakuhachi) or the first ten knots (dongxiao). In 
the history of the Tang, in the Jiu-Tangshu if, the term shakuhachi, Chin. chiba, is 
used for the first time in Chinese literature but it is used in a completely secular context 
and without any religious connotation. Morohashi (1955-60: vol. 4, 129, no. 7632.77), 
remarks that the chiba / shakuhachi was already used in the Tang ff period (618-906) 
in Buddhist monasteries; but as no original Chinese sources are given but only late 
Japanese texts this may have been deducted from the Japanese legend of the Fuke-shi. 
The oldest reference to the chiba in a Chinese piece of literature is found in the novel 
Youxianku iftiliet , “Travelling to the grotto of the immortals,” by the Tang author 
Zhang Zu 4k , alias Zhang Wencheng Chk (c. 651-721): ”Wusao played the harp and a 
boy played the chiba.”; cf. Luo 1990: vol. 4, 5b. 


8" For the obscure history of the instrument see: Ueno 2002: 11-175. 
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“half-monk, half-layman,” whatsu 432, “having hairs [i.e.: without the tonsure of a 
monk];” in contemporary literature they are frequently called ubosaku 382 3€ (Skt. 
upasaka), “laypeople.” (Nakamura 1981: 92d) 

From the early Kamakura period #@ (1185-1382) on, these mendicants 
appear under different names such as boroboro — written with Chinese characters as 
4s &% , literally: “dew of dawn.” This name is, as a reduplication, an allegro form 
of the word boro #ii#2, “rags,” indicating the pejorative nature of the term. The 
oldest occurrence is found in the Tswrezure-gusa tE% by Yoshida Kenko 7 HARe 
(ca. 1330 / 31). In the section called Shukugawara {a4} Jit it is stated: 


It seems to be that boroboro (\EA'EA monks did not exist in former times; ... (it 
may be that the monks Boronji (EStU, Bonji HF and Kanji HE were the 
first of them). These monks are stubborn although they have abandoned the 
world and they fight constantly, even if they appear to strive for the path of the 
Buddha. They are without any self-restriction and break their vows shamelessly, 
but they take death lightly and do not engulf in vain deploration. — This I have 
recorded as people have told me."* 

There is not yet any connection of the boroboro with the bamboo flute, it is in the 
commentary of the Tsurezure-gusa, the Tsurezure-gusa-nozuchi (E77 EFHE, the 
“Hammer of the Tsurezure-gusa,” (section 70-no-hachi +.2/\), written in 1621 
by the Confucian scholar and advisor of the first Tokugawa-shogun Ieyasu Atk, 
Hayashi Doshun Razan Phi HELL) (1583-1657), that we find a clear identification 
of boroboro with komo-sé and a description of these mendicant monks which reflects 
the general idea of the later komuso: 


These [i-e.: the boro-boro] were later on called komo-so; they did neither look like 
monks nor like laypeople. They wore a sword (katana), blew the shakuhachi, had 


4 Tsurezure-gusa 115, after Sanari 1952: 237; see also the translation by Keene 1981: 


98 f. In the context of an identification of the boroboro with the later komusé but also 
considering the question of the religious orientation of these mendicants the precedent 
passage of the Tswrezure-gusa is of some importance (after Sanari 1952: 236f.): “At a 
place called Shukugawara many boroboro-monks had come together and they prayed 
the nenbutusu of nine stages (kuhon no nenbutsu FuinO «eth ) when suddenly an(other) 
boroboro-monks entered and asked (the others): “Hey! Is someone of you called Irooshi- 
bo WABLH 2” One of them answered: “Yes, that is right. Who are you?” — “My 
name is Shirabonji L 5%. I have heard that my master so-and-so has been killed by 
a boroboro-monk called Irooshi in the Eastern Provinces and therefore I ask (you). I 
would like to meet him to take revenge.” Irooshi answered: “You have come to the right 
place. It is true what has been reported to you. But if we fight here we would implicate 
this holy place. Should we not go down to the river-bed before the temple and finish 
our matter? And you, my friends, I ask you not to help any of us! The holy ceremonies 
would be disturbed if there is a too big turmoil here.” After this had been arranged like 
this they went to the dried-out river-bed, took position facing each other, pierced each 
as they wanted to until they both fell to the ground and were dead.” Note that Keene 
1981: 98, translates boroboro with “mendicant priest.” 
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a straw mat on their back, wandered in the streets, stood in front of people’s 
doors and begged. It is said that they belonged to the school of the Loroboro.'” 


The name komo-sé first occurs in a poem in the anthology Sanjiiniban-shokunin- 
utaawase =+— IK AMKE, “Collection of poems (or: songs) from thirty-two 
professions” — compiled at the end of the Muromachi 2! period (1333-1573) 
before 1539 — bearing the title Komoso: 


(uta *iK:) Inmidst of the spring flowers — who should be disturbed by the blowing? 
It is not the wind but the shakuhachi of the komo <."° 

(kotobagaki i#l##:) The samadhi of the komo-so"’ consists of putting a paper-cape 
around his shoulder,'* hanging a rice bowl” at his hip going in front of the doors 
of the rich and the poor and playing the shakuhachi — they are of no other use. ° 


In the title of this poem the name of the monk is written as komd-so HRA, 
literally meaning: “monk of voidness and idleness” connotating at the same time 
the meaning of “monk of lies, of betrayal.” The poem and the commentary show 
that the kind of mendicant described was not very highly respected or was at least 
regarded in an ambivalent way as were the other types of biiri. 

What can be derived from these sources is that there were, from the 14'" 
century on, religious mendicants who where known under different names; some 
of them obviously had the special sign of playing a bamboo flute. It has to be 
emphasized, however, that there is no connection to a Zen denomination and 
that the name Fuke is not used. The quoted passage from the Tsurezure-gusa 
demonstrates that the boroboro practiced the nenbutsu of nine stages (kuhon no 
nenbutsu Jui xih),”' connotating the invocation of the Buddha Amida(-butsu) bil 
if hE. These mendicants seem to have placed themselves, or have been placed, 
in the context of Pure-Land Buddhism (jodo 44+) and not in connection with 
Zen. This religious type was obviously a special kind of Aijiri.” Like the Aiiri, 


Translated after Ueno 2002: 185. 

'© Translated after Ueno 2002: 184. See also Blasdel and Kamisango 1988: 82. 

Here sanmai = Wk is certainly used in a ambivalent and ironic way: the state of 
meditative concentration is interpreted as a superficial outer phenomenon of the “three 
obscurations (ignorance)” of the paper cape and of playing the shakuhachi. 

Capes made of lacquered paper used by the mountain ascetics, the yamabushi (Witt: , 
which were also called ma-gesa F282 , “real kesa” (Ono 1982: 329a). 

Mentsti or mentsu thitfi: bowls made of cypress (4inoki) or ceder (sugi) wood, having 
an elliptic form and being used for one portion of food (men) (Ono 1982: 1272a, who 
quotes a passage from Dogen’s j#i7G Shobo-genzo EY in which the term occurs); 
see also Todo 1978: 1459b. 

0 Translated after Ueno 2002: 184. 

According to the Guan-wuliangshou-jing / Kan-murydju-kyd ACER , there are nine 
forms of birth into the Pure Land and accordingly nine stages of nenbutsu (Nakamura 
1981: 1157). 

In the peotic anthology Shichijitichi-ban-shokunin-utaawase E+ RK MAKE (Meio- 
shokunin-utaawase VAKENR AKG ), compiled between 1492 and 1501, poem no. 46 refers 
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the boroboro did not belong to a specific monastic institution and spent their lives 
begging for alms (takubatsu 494); the later komo-so used the flute as a kind of 
signal instrument for begging, but also for identifying themselves as members 
of the same group. This kind of identification is also found in the case of the 
yamabushi \WsX+ of Shagend6 {é8%H who recognised each others by ritualized 
dialogues, mondo [#%,"*> and this custom is designated in the same way for the 
komusé of the late Tokugawa period. 

It is not clear from the sources when the “zenized” term komusé, “monk 
of voidness (ko or kyo) and nothingness (mu)” replaced the older komo-so. A still 
somewhat polemical transitional form is found in Miura Jéshin’s = ii # D 
(1564-1644) Keicho-kenbun-shii BER VUEIS8, “Collection of (Things) Observed and 
Heard from the Era Keichd” (ca. 1614), where he speaks of komuso ‘#44, literally 
meaning: “old (monk who) is no monk.” (Ueno 2002: 191) The earliest evidence of 
the form komusd seems to be in the Keichiku-shoshin-shii RV IPDS, “Anthology 
for beginners of string instrument and bamboo (flutes),” by Nakamura Sdsan 1 
Hae =, published in 1664.** Up to the beginning of the 18" century, however, the 
komuso were not directly connected with any Zen denomination and were still 
considered to be boro — as can be seen in the Wakan-shinsen-kagaku-shii FBT F 
2448 (1714) — without mentioning the instrument shakuhachi -: “In the east of Japan 
the boro ¥4% are called komusa.”” 


to “horse saints,” wma-hijiri 7 OU / 842 in connection with the boroboro: “The moon 
of the dharma dwells broadly and calmly above Musashino sy — 0, the grass bed of 
the boro who has risen (from it)! The heart of the boro — the radiance of the dharma at the 
origin of the moon should, alas, be spread. Being awaken without faith — 0 do not forsake 
the world! Even the Lhorse-ascetic’ with his heart always returning — this should be well 
known — does not utter such a sound.” (Translated after Ueno 2002: 187 f.) 

3 Hartmut O. Rotermund in: Hammitzsch 1984: 1547. 

+ “The shakuhachi of the komusd is cut to one shaku and eight sun: that is how it got its 
name. Its origin is not clear. Even if it is now (sonokami O24.) said that Hotto of Yura 
is the ancestor of this Way this cannot be proved. It is said that (the shakuhachi) had 
been used by members of the boroboro from ancient times on. They were called bonji # 
+: , kanshi WA: , irooshi 48 , shirabonji LS*E4:, and it is said that they practiced the 
shakubachi.” (Translated after Ueno 2002: [151 and] 182) In the Yoshi-fushi HENGE (see 
next note) the komuso were connected with Roan; see Kurihara 1918: 110. 

> See Ueno 2002: 187. In the Yosha-fushi HENNA of Kurokawa Doyu ILE (1686, Jokyo 

E174 3) komo-so is the category and boroboro refers to a specific type: “In medieval times 

there where some called boroboro. They also belonged to the komo-sa.” (Ueno 2002: 152; 

translated from p.187) This quotation shows that, at least at the end of the 17" century, 

the komuso were not really known as a specific group of their own right. 
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6. The Kyotaku-denki (kokuji-kai) and the Fuke-shi: 
the construction of a legitimation 


The special feature of the Fuke-sht as a Zen denomination is not only the 
fact that an instrument, that is sound and music, stands in the very center of 
its religious and meditative practice, but that the establishing of this group in 
the religious context of late medieval Japan of the Edo period was constructed 
deliberately by means of a “fake” line of tradition that traced its origin to early 
Chinese Chan circles of the Tang period.” The compilers of the respective 
texts used the usual self-legitimating and historiographical patterns which were 
already used by earlier Japanese denominations, namely, the (re)construction of a 
transmission line from master to student (or from student to master) followed by 
a link of some sort to a famous Chinese master or monk through whom the line 
was further connected to the Indian patriarchs of Buddhism until it reached the 
Buddha, Buddha Sakyamuni. This scheme, which was followed by most of the 
Japanese denominations, was also closely followed by the “makers” of the history 
of the Fuke-sha. 

The only source for the foundation legend of the Fuke-shi is the Kyotaku- 
denki We Setad, “Traditional report of the ‘Empty Bell’” (subsequently abridged as 
Denki), a treatise from the end of the 18" century said to have been composed in 
classical Chinese (kanbun }!X) by a certain Ton’6 i8§. It is completely unknown 
from other sources and dates to the period Kan’ei a7 (1624-1629). It was 
transmitted in the noble family (chanagon Pit) Aya bff’ and compiled in its 
existing form between 1765 and 1770.** The earliest extent redaction of the Denki 
is from the year 1781 (Tenmei-gennen K17t4£),” the Kyotaku-denki-gokuji-kai 
Hee al, “Explanations to the Kyotaku-denki in National Characters (i.e.: 
Japanese),”*? which is attributed to a certain Yamamoto Morihide IL AS<F%. 

‘The transmission line of the dharma at the beginning of the Denki is completely 
in agreement with the mainstream Zen tradition, it lists the patriarchs in a 


6 Sanford (1977: 412) writes: “In spite of its widespread acceptance, this picture of the 


komus@ as an ancient sect of Zen Buddhism with roots in China and a long subsequent 

history in Japan is in reality almost wholly false.” 

Court nobles (kuge 4% ) claiming as their ancestor Fujiwara Sanjo Kinnori (1103-1160). 

8 Cf. Ueno 2002: 182, note 1. Sanford (1977: 416, note 21) mentions a tradition according 
to which the author should be the shakubachi-player and komusd Muft f€/G\ , a disciple 
of Ton’6 W3§ ; another tradition gives his teacher about whom nothing is known from 
other sources. The text is printed in Kojiruien HBHU , Shikyobu 1 RBCB— , Tokyo 
1901 (Meiji 34) (quoted subsequently as: Rwien), 1130 ff., and in Kurihara 1918: 94 ff. It 
is my pleasure to thank Dr. Funayama Toru fall , Kyoto University, for sending me 
copies of these texts which were not accessible in Germany and Austria when I wrote 
the bulk of this article. 

? Sanford 1977: 416, note 21, gives 1779. 

30 See Sanford 1977: 416, note 21. 
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continuous line from the Buddha to the alleged founder of the denomination, that 
is, in this case: Shejiamouni-fo / Shakamuni-butsu f2l42/E Hb / Sakyamuni Buddha 
to Mohejiashe / Makakasha {3 / Mahakasyapa and A’nan bel #é / Ananda to 
Shangnahexiu / Shonawashu #iAKAME / Sana(ka)vasa, Youpojuduo / Ubagutta #& 
¥S/ Upagupta, etc., including Maming / Memyo J5!"§ / Asvaghosa (no. 13), 
Longshu / Ryuju fff / Nagarjuna (no. 15), Poxiupantou / Bashuhanzu 2(sHeui / 
Vasubandhu (no. 22), up to the first Chinese patriarch Putidamo / Bodaidatsuma * 
$222) / Bodhidharma (no. 29) and then the Chinese patriarchs Huike Dashi / Eka 
Daishi 4XCEii (no. 30), Huineng Dajian / E’no Daikan He (no. 34), Nanyue 
(Huairang) / Nangaku (Fjo) Pas) (no. 35), Mazu (Daoyi) / Baso (Doitsu) /5 4H 
Gti—) (no. 36), Panshan (Baoji) / Banzan (Hoshaku) #81 (#%#8) (no. 37) to Puhua / 
Fuke ##({t as the thirty-eighth patriarch.*! 

The “traditional” line ends with the Chinese Zen-monk Puhua, Jap. Fuke, 
who is not found as a patriarch in any other Zen source. The Denki, however, 
develops its own individual transmission line: 


Ton’6 says: Fuke Zenshi lived in the Tang-(period) as a successor in the 
teaching of Sakya in the 38" generation. In his days he was a great sage and he 
practised crazed idleness in Chinshit / Zhenzhou #4)", beat the bell in the city 
and always told people: ‘If there comes a bright head I beat the bright head; if 
there comes a dark head I beat the dark head; if all the four directions and all 
the eight sides come I beat like a whirlwind; if the void comes I beat with the 
pestle.’ One day a (certain) Cho Haku / Zhang Bo ‘k{H of the district Ka’nan / 
Henan j"J—ad heard these words and he very much longed for the great virtue 
of the Zen-master. He asked him (to be allowed) to follow him (but) the Zen- 
master did not allow it. As Cho Haku liked the (bamboo-)can he immediately 
cut a measured (bamboo-)can after he had heard the sound of the Zen-master’s 
bell; he constantly played the sound (of the bell) and did not dare to play 
another melody. (Thus) he imitated the sound of the bell (by using a bamboo-) 
can and that is why (this piece) was called ‘Empty Bell’ (Kyotaku }it#). This 
(tradition) was transmitted for sixteen generations in (Ché Haku’s) family.” 


Up to this point, the only figure in the Denki who is also found in authentic Zen- 
sources is the alleged founder of the Fuke-sht, the Chinese Chan-monk Puhua / 
Fuke about whom the Chinese sources only report short episodes. These are not 
very significant for the general history of Chinese Chan. According to the sources 
he lived in and around the time of the famous patriarch Linji liii?# (Jap. Rinzai), who 
died in the year 876. Puhua / Fuke’s character is marked by a peculiar eccentricity 
and — at least on the outside — by his not accepting the authority of master Linji.** 


Ruien, 1130. The list is a complete one and is similar to the one found in the Baolin- 
zhuan F244 ; cf. the list in Yampolsky 1967: 8 f. 

In the translation of the Japanese text I quote the Japanese pronunciation first and then 
give the Chinese spelling. 

Translation after Ruien, 1131. 

There is an Indian monk called Luomo #é / (Rama?) who visits the mountain 
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The affiliation of the Fuke-sht with Rinzai-Zen in the Denki is clearly connected 
with the Tang-record Linji-lu (Jap. Rinzai-roku ii#*#), “Records on Linji”:* 


(1.) As follows: Puhua often roamed the streets of the city, beat a bell and said: “If 
my common essence [lit.: a bright head] comes I hit my common essence; if 
there comes my hidden essence [lit.: a dark head] I beat the hidden essence;*° 
if all the four directions and all eight sided come I beat like a whirlwind; if 
heaven (or: void) comes I beat like a pestle.” Master (Linji) ordered a servant 
to approach him who first observed how he acted, kept it in his memory and 
said to him as (Linji) had ordered him: “If absolutely nothing comes, what will 
you do?” Puhua put (the bell) on his palm and said: “Tomorrow there will be a 
vegetarian feast in Dabei-yuan Ade.” The servant went back and told it his 
master. The master said: “I always mistrusted this fellow.”*” 

(2.) One day Puhua begged for a monk’s robe from the people in the streets of 
the city. They gave it to him but (suddenly) Puhua did not want it (any more). 
Master (Linji) gave an order to the prefect of the monastery to buy a coffin. 
When Puhua came back the master said: “I ordered a monk’s robe to be made 
for you.” But Puhua took (the coffin) on his shoulders and ran around in the 
streets of the city and shouted: “Linji has ordered a monk’s robe to be made 
for me. I will go to the eastern gate and there I will die.” The citizens of the 
city followed him and wanted to watch. Puhua said: “Today I will not (die), 
but tomorrow I will go to the eastern gate and will die.” Thus it went for three 
days. People did not believe it any more. On the fourth day nobody followed 
him to watch, and he went alone in front of the city, entered the coffin and 
ordered a passer-by to nail (the cover). Thereupon (news) spread and the 
citizens came running to open the coffin. They saw that his complete body had 
already disappeared and only heard the sound of the bell vaguely fading away.**® 


The founding legend of the Fuke-sht and the terminology in the Denki is full of 
loans from, and allusions to, this story in the Linji-/u which was very well known in 
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Wutaishan 7.4L to see Mafijusri and who is also called Puhua in the Dunhuang 
manuscript P. 3931 (cf. Schneider 1987). 

In the Fingde-chuandeng-lu S48 EE KG (T. 2076.253b.29 f. = T. 2036.612a.29 ff, Fozu- 
lidai-tongzai wet pA 5 cf. T. 2077.558a). Puhua is the renitent as a pupil of the 
Chan-master Baoji. In the texts Puhua is in a constant fight with Linji questioning his 
authority. 

AMER, BYOEFT, Mook, MFMIH, ... Ltake this meaning from Iriya 1989: 81, note 4. 
Translated after Iriya 1989: 157 f. See also the translation by Sanford 1977, Appendix A: 
439. 

Translated after Iriya 1989: 175 f. A short version of these two episodes is found 
in the Shishi-qigu-lie FEE t8 lg , a chronologically structured “church history.” 
(T. 2037.840b.20 ff) Additional pieces of information on Puhua are almost absent 
but this was, of course, in the sense of the Japanese compilator(s) of the Denki as he 
or they could use the narrative “vacuum.” A condensed version of all stories found 
in Tang-sources is given in Puhua’s biography in the Song-Gaoseng-zhuan Rieti vh 
(T. 2061.837b.14ff). 
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Japan at the end of the 18" century and it is clear that this text was one of the main 
sources for the fabrication of the legend. 

The Japanese nestor of Zen studies, Yanagida Seizan HITZ, in his paper 
Fuke no fikyo Y${tO)RE , “The craziness of Fuke,” aptly defines the function of 
Puhua in the Zen tradition as follows: 


If we remove the story of Fuke from the Rinzai-roku the attraction of this text 
would probably be reduced by 50%. (Yanagida 1969: 1083) 


Puhua / Fuke was the important, if not the only connecting element between 
a Japanese form of musical activity of a Japanese Zen denomination and the 
flourishing of Chan in the Tang period. In the respective processes, Puhua / Fuke is 
eventually separated from his original function: almost ironically, he is transformed 
in the Denki from an extreme Zen-fool who has his counter-part, the famous 
Zen-excentric Linji / Rinzai, who appears as a lame hare — Yanagida calls this the 
“unification of contrasts” (hantai no itchi koxtD—BO) — to something which he was 
never supposed to be, a Zen-master and patriarch.” It seems to be important to note 
that it is not before the Denki that the name of Puhua / Fuke is mentioned, before 
this we only find flute-playing mendicants called komo-sé or komuso. 

Let us review our observations so far: A superficial analysis of the Japanese 
Kyotaku-denki already reveals some inconsistencies in the narrative and its 
historical claims: 


1. The Chinese monk Puhua, who was never a Zen-master but was rather a 
rebel monk loosely connected to Linji. The quest of Zhang Bo / Cho Haku 
to become his lay-disciple is completely external to the Chinese sources and 
reflects rather the realities of Japanese Zen of the late 18'" century, where 
laypeople could indeed be part of monastic life. 

2. According to the Denki, it is not Puhua / Fuke but the non-historical layman 
Cho Haku® who used the bamboo flute and identified it with Puhua’s bell. 


Cf. Faure (1993: 200) who writes: “... his feigned madness prevents him from becoming 


a master and taking a position in the authorized discourse. Because of his reluctance to 
accept a patriarchal seat, he strikes us as the ‘true man without rank’ idealized by Linji.” 
In note 9 he writes: “However, Puhua himself was not without spiritual posterity: he 
was later ‘tamed’ by the Zen tradition, which promoted him as the ‘founder’ of the Fuke 
(Ch. Puhua) school, a relatively obscure school introduced to Japan by the flute player 
Kakua and Muhon Kakushin (...)” Although he quotes Sanford’s work which is critical 
in this point, Faure seems to suppose that the tradition about Kakushin and the Fuke- 
shi is not without substance. It was Puhua’s “crazy Zen” image which recommended 
him to Zenist circles in America during the sixties and early seventies, so that he 
eventually became mentioned under his Japanese name Fuke in Jack Kerouac’s novel 
The Dharma Bums (originally published in 1958); it was, however, still some time to go 
until the musical aspect of Fuke was discovered. 

The first Chinese novel Youxianku weil , “Travels to the caverns of the immortals,” 
may have motivated the author of the Denki to choose the Chinese name Zhang / 
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3. The initial shakubachi-piece, which Cho Haku imitates rather than composes, and 
which is called “Empty Bell” (or “Bell of the Void”), Kyotaku /## and Kyorei ki 
i respectively, has no direct connection with the episodes of Fuke / Puhua which 
the Denki takes from other Zen-sources. Thus the connection between void and 
bell is a constructed one. Indeed, a certain amount of imagination is necessary to 
establish a connection between a bell and a bamboo flute. 


The Denki attributes the honour of having brought the art of meditation with 
the bamboo flute to Japan to Hott Kokushi Shinchi Kakushin 34/6 Bi dth 
ity (1207-1298). This figure is, as in the case of Puhua / Fuke, selected quite 
deliberately. Kakushin is well-known for his various interests; he combined esoteric 
Shingon #3 and Zen and he spent some time between 1249 and 1254 in Song- 
China where he practiced Zen under the famous master Wumen Huikai f€/"Ii% 
BH, Jap. Mumon Ekai (1183-1260), who was the compiler of the gong’an / koan- 
collection 3 Wumen-guan / Mumon-kan #€\"\, “Gateless Passage.” Kakushin is 
considered to be the patriarch and founder of the Rinzai sub-denomination Hott6 
YEE which made him a candidate for the construction of a personal connection 
between Fuke-shi and Rinzai-sha. In Kakushin’s own writing, however, there is no 
evidence of either the events or the personal connections postulated in the Denki.” 

The line of transmission perpetuated in the Denki, from the layman Cho 
Haku up to the Song period when Kakushin studied in China, consists of a 
tradition of laypeople from the family Cho / Zhang: 1. Cho Haku / **Zhang Bo if 
4H, 2. Cho Kin / *Zhang Jin #42, 3. Cho Atsu / * Zhang Ya 4 (2),** 4. Cho Ken / 
*Zhang Quan ‘kf, 5. Cho Tei / *Zhang Ting 4k 5%, 6. Cho Ryo / Zhang Ling 5k 
, 7. Cho Cha / Zhang Chong ‘ky, 8. Cho Gen / *Zhang Xuan 4X, 9. Cho Shi 
/ *Zhang Si del, 10. Cho An / *Zhang An 4k, 11. Cho Kon/ *Zhang Kan ik 
HE, 12. Cho Ren / *Zhang Lian 5k, 13. Cho Sho / *Zhang Zhang ‘ket, 14. Cho 
Yu / *Zhang You 4k#E. It is remarkable that there is a gap in this line between 
generation 14, Cho Yu / *Zhang Zou and generation 16, Cho San / *Zhang Can 4k 
8, the latter being important for what is to follow in the Denki. 


Cho for his protagonist because it is in this piece of literature that we seem to find the 
oldest occurrence of the term chiba / shakubachi. Both the author and the hero in the 
Chinese novel bear the name Zhang, and the Youwianku was well-read in Japan. On the 
Youxianku see Wang 1948: 153 f, Egan 1976: 136; Nienhauser 1987: 209, entry Chang 
Cho; English translation Levy 1965: 75 ff. It may well be that the famous explorer of 
the Western Regions of the Former Han period, Zhang Qian 4% , may have had an 
influence on the decision to pick up the surname Zhang / Cho (Levy 1965: 19). 

A discussion of Kakushin’s role as the transmitter of the Fuke-practice to Japan, the 
conflicting source of the transmission through the four Chinese householders (koji 
+:) Hofu ##f% , Sodo #4 , Kokusa BaF , Rijo #A4E — rather unusual names in a Chinese 
context — in another source, the Fukeshii-mon 7${t7RF1, see Kochi (1958), who too 
positivistically takes the sources as completely objective historical evidence. 

*” Yampolsky 1993-1994; Ueno 2002: 179 f. 

* The asterisk (*) indicates that these names are not documented in Chinese. 

I have not been able to find the character given in the Ruien: ## +c. 
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Having reached the Song period through this constructed line of succession, 
the Denki now reports a meeting between Kakushin and Cho San; Kakushin had 
allegedly moved to the monastery Lingdong-Huguo-si / Reito-Gokoku-ji #FFi# 
Bus? in Shuzhou / Joshi fif/il to practice Zen; the name of Kakushin is written as 
Gakushin #2.b:: 


The monk monk Gakushin from our country travelled there in order to study 
and (they) learnt and recited (sa#tras) together. (Gakushin) befriended (Ch6) San 
(ydizen KH: Skt. kalyanamitra). Once, while they were having a conversation, 
they talked about who first transmitted the (piece) Kyotaku (“Void Bell”) and 
the existence of the melody to this day. (Cho San) tuned (his instrument) and 
played (the melody). As soon as he began to play (it was like) entering in a 
mystery (myo #2). Gakushin sat reverently on his knees (kiza HAA) and said: 
“How strange! How wonderful (yd #2)! One never has heard such a pure tune, 
such a wonderful melody, amazing and touching the heart (kawai FJ3), from 
any (bamboo) cane. I beg you*’ to teach me the melody so that I can transfer 
this wonderful sound to Japan.” Thereupon (Cho San) played this melody 
again for Gakushin, taught it to him, and Gakushin learnt it. One day, when 
(Gakushin’s) Zen had matured, and after he had mastered the melody, he bid 
Cho San farewell, ... and he returned to his home country by ship.*° 


As a connection between the transmission line of the Chinese Chan denomination 
of Linji / Rinzai*’ and a Japanese denomination tracing its origins back to Puhua 
/ Fuke, Kakushin is a cleverly chosen membrum coniunctum. In Kakushin’s 
biography there are at least two points which qualified him as a patriarch for the 
Fuke-shi and its mendicants: on the one hand he had a connection to the so-called 
Kayado-hijiri “¢¢22, “reed-hall saints,” a group practising the nmenbutsu. On the 
other hand, there is the legend that Kakushin had sent a disciple, after having 
given him his own name, to Koya-san 2/1, the center of Shingon HG, to recite 
the nenbutsu while using drums and bells. When the monks of Koya-san sought 
to prevent these activities, the drums and bells suddenly flew through the air, 
resounding.** The motive for the connection of Kakushin and the Fuke may have 
been, despite the differences in terms of context, the formal similarity of both 
narratives with the Fuke legend. 


* It is strange that a fully ordained monk addresses the layman by the honorific 


expression fuse {Xk ; in the twisted logic of the narrative and intentional logic of the 

Denki, however, where the layman Cho has to be the master of the monk Kakushin / 

Gakushin, this wording is rather essential. 

Translated after Ruien, 1131. 

*’ See the tables in Dumoulin 1986: 359 and 361. 

8 Yampolsky 1993-1994: 252 f; the story is found in: Hijiri shireki JES#UE=4KE , Shintei zoho 
shiseki shtiran ®trEX ALE 32, Kyoto 1968, 387-390. One of the new conventions 
introduced by Kyomu was a kind of deep-rimed hat which later was called tengai but is 
called kaya-maru-gasa &\AI%2 , “round reed hat,” in the Denki. 
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Subsequently the Denki narrates that Kakushin, after he had founded the 
monastery Saiho-ji PuYASF in Wakayama AlaKkiL (Kisha #u/I), accepted a disciple 
called Kichiku #777, literally “Mysterious bamboo,” whom he taught the shakubachi- 
piece Kyotaku, “Empty Bell,” and thus founded the transmission line of Fuke in 
Japan. It is this Kichiku*’ who is considered to be the real first patriarch (shiso #41) 
of the Fuke-shi. It is said that in a dream he had had two shakubachi pieces revealed 
to him which were, in this way, legitimated as authentic Fuke melodies. 

‘The transmission line construed by the Denki then goes from Kichiku to 
Ton’6 is: 1. Kichiku 4777, 2. Jinsai Héa&, 3. Gihaku (#8(4, 4. Rinmei HiHA, 5. Kyofa 
kelal,”° 6. Kyomu ef, 7. Gido #238, 8. Jido Ait, 9. Kasho AIX, 10. Kurai 224K, 
11. Jika AZ? 12. Echo 4, 13. Ichimoku —3, 14. Fumyo 44H, 15. Chirai 2K, 16. 
Ton’6, (17. Mufa €)a°'). The pattern of this transmission line seems to reflect the 
sixteen generations of the Chinese line of the Cho / Zhang family. 

For the origin of the term komuso and for some of the paraphernalia of the 
Edo-period monks, the Denki presents an aetiological legend: the sixth patriarch 
Kyomu iz#€ is said to have been the name-patron of the monks who, originally, 
should have been the noble Kusunoki Masakatsu ##IE/%. With this figure the 
Denki introduces the only historical personality from Japanese history besides 
Kakushin in the entire text. In the year 1399 Kusunoki Masakatsu, together with 
Ouchi Yoshihiro AMA (1355-1400), revolted against the third Ashikaga (il) 
shogun Yoshimitsu #€ij (1358-1408) (Papinot 1973: 335); they were both defeated 
and all trace of them was lost in the mists of history. In this way, Kusunoki was 
available for the role of the first bushi- and ronin-komuso and this was not a bad 
choice for the author of the Denki. He was, after all, writing in a period in which 
the Tokugawa shoguns still had relative control over the country. The author of 
the Denki may have intended to please the regime with his choice: like Masakatsu, 
many members of the Kusunoki clan had been opponents of the Ashikaga-bakufu 
JEFFEI (1392-1573) which preceded the Tokugawas. It is said in the Denki that 
Kyomu introduced the formal signs of monkhood such as the tonsure (tathatsu / 
kami-zori #|32) and the monastic robe (oe 12K), and he is also held responsible 
for the convention of covering the face by use of the tengai — a practice which is, 
however, not found until the middle of the 18" century — nor the specific dharma- 


* Shibata 1976: 67 f, refers to a memorial stone at the “grave” of Kichiku — written as 


Kyochiku s/t in the quoted text — in Uji from the year 1843 (Tenpo 14) as an external 
source but this is, of course, a source which has been produced after the production 
of the Denki and, by the name variant Kyochiku, even may reflect some concurring 
tradition or uncertainty about this patriarch at that very time. 
°° The text of the Ruien (1132) drops no.3. and no. 4. but the text in Kurihara (1918: 100) 
has the complete transmission line. 
Muft cannot be considered as a generation of his own in the transmission line as the 
text points out that there was a kind of heterodoxy at that time — see Ruien, 1132: “I have 
transmitted this (tradition) to Mufa. Mufw also learnt from other teachers and made 
(or: played) an infinitive number of melodies.” 
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rules, hotto Y&FE£, for funerals of the komuséd. He is also said to have initiated 
reference to Puhua / Fuke” while at the same time originating the term for the 
members of the denomination.” 


7. [kkyit Sojun — a possible but unused membrum coniectum 
between Kakushin and the komuso? 


The Denki, having constructed a narrative of the introduction of the “old” 
tradition of Puhua / Fuke into Japan by the patriarch Kakushin, was also to 
attempt to fill in the gaps between Kamakura-Japan of the 13" century and the 17" 
century; the time of the first presence of organized komuso which did not develop 
in shakuhachi circles before the Meiji period and not until after the abolishment of 
the Fuke-shu. There must have been Zen-adherents playing the shakuhachi, and 
there was indeed one paradigmatic figure: Ikkya Sojun —fhasi# (1394-1481), an 
eccentric Zen monk and “prototype” of a kyds0 44, a “mad monk.”™* 

One of Ikkyi’s poems, “Eulogy on Fuke,” San-Fuke i###(t, clearly shows that 
Ikkya highly venerated Fuke — a fact which is not really that astonishing when one 
considers the similarity in character: 


How could Tozan (Dongshan) ##LU and Rinzai (Linji) socialize with (Fuke)? 
The fool in the streets and on the markets frightened people. Many die sitting 
or die standing: great defeat! Softly (and) vaguely reverbates the sound of 
(Fuke’s) bell.” 


Ikkyi’s predilection for the shakuhachi is also well known and can be seen in 
various poems as e.g. “Portrait of Ami playing the shakuhachi”*® (Dai-Ton-Ami- 


Ruien, 1132: “The confused Kyofa asked (Kyomu about his outfit): ‘You foolish fellow! 
What kind of appearance is this?’ (Kyomu) answered: ‘Once (our) first master, the Zen 
master Fuke, roamed towns and markets, hit the bell and pretended to be fool. I humbly 
want to imitate (it) ...”” 

Ruien, 1132: “Then Kyomu travelled through the five central provinces (ki i , around 

Kyoto) and through the seven districts (do i ) and played the sound of the Kyotaku 

(empty bowl). or asked him: ‘Master, who are you?’ He answered: “The monk (s0) 

Kyomu ff.” Thereupon people called his disciples kyomu-so and a lot of people 

imitated his appearance.” 

On Ikkyi and Fuke see Sanford 1981: 146ff.; on Ikkya and shakubachi see Sanford 1981: 
147 and 180 f, and Fritsch 1983: 7 ff. 

* No. 126, translated after Ueno 2002: 192; Sanford (1981: 147) translates: “In Praise of 
P’u-k’o: Who could walk beside Te-shan and Lin-chi? That old madman from Chen really 
startled the crowds. Some die in meditation, some on their feet, but he beat them all. Like 
a distant bird call, his bell rang faintly.” 

6 According to Sanford (1981: 180), this is the poet Ton’a Nikaido Sadamune tibia] — at 
JES (1310-1384); according to Fritsch (1983: 29, note 37), and to (Ueno 2002: 128 f), he 
was the disciple of the denraku H13§ master ZOa(mi) "bel (4). Beside the court-music 
(gagaku) denraku was a popular form of music practiced from the Kamakura period 
onwards whereby flutes, shakuhachis, were used, too. 
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suishakuhachi-zo elite YK R/ VR) in the anthology “Collection of the Crazy 
Cloud,” Kyoun-shu 4£ 222: 


The play of the shakubachi (even) evokes feeling in ghosts. As a wanderer 
between heaven and earth (I am) again without companion (tagui {fif). In all 
things there is only this melody — the man steps out of the painting into the 
flute from the mulberry-island.*”” 


As Ikkyi is officially recognized as belonging to the Rinzai tradition, and as 
he roamed the country like the komusé, he was the ideal missing link between 
Kakushin, whose Zen affiliation was more connected with the Soto tradition, and 
the Fuke-shii associated as they were with Rinzai.* 

However, except for Ikkyi’s playing the flute and his mendicant lifestyle, 
there are no parallels with the komuso of the Tokugawa period as e.g. the use of the 
paraphernalia of the tengai or the begging for alms by using the flute. There is also 
no historical relation with, or reference to, Kakushin. Ikkyi’s playing the flute is 
not in any way an expression of Zen spirituality but represents, instead, Ikkyt’s 
solitude’ and his unconventional lifestyle which was directed against the Zen 
establishment of his time. By using the flute, he expresses his indentification with 
the Aijiri, the mendicants (like the boroboro) who were mistrusted by the Buddhist 
orthodoxy. No connection is drawn between the shakuhachi and Fuke (Puhua). 
— This is something one would expect if such a connection already existed during 
the lifetime of Ikkya. 

The connection between the wind and the bell of Fuke is referred to in a 
poem called “Wind Bells” (no. 111): 


The realm of sight and sound is endless, Yet, imperceptibility, a pure note 
crystallizes. That old fellow P’u-k’o knew a trick or two. Wind and bell hang 
together, there above the jewelled railing” 


” Translated after Ueno 2002: 129; “mulberry-island” is Jap. Fuso (Chin. Fusang) #& 
3 , which according to Chinese legends is an island lying in the east on which a huge 
mulberry tree is crowing; it also means Japan: T6d6 1978: 517c. See also the slightly 
different translation of the passage by Sanford 1981: 180: “Shakuhachi music stirs up 
both gods and demons. Once again the world’s number-one rake lacks a friend. In the 
teeming universe just that music. He leaves the painting to enter a bamboo flute.” I am 
unable to understand the reasoning behind the German translation of the last line by 
Fritsch (1983: 9): “... Abbild fiir uns Menschen des Gotterlandes.” 

His flute is still shown today in the Hoshun-in #4 , a branch temple of the Daitoku- 
ji AfSsF in Kyoto, but it is an instrument of the type of the /itoyogiri different from the 
shakubachis of the later komuso. 

On the almost archetypical expressional spectre of flutes see Brunotte and Treibel 
1999; Fritsch 1986-87. On the various poems by Ikkyt describing the connection of the 
shakubachi with Ikkyi’s loneliness and his position as a social outcast see Fritsch 1983: 10f. 
Translation by Sanford 1981: 146; see also poem no. 110: “With motion it rings, when 
still it is silent. Does the bell hold the sound, or does the wind? An old monk jangled 
out of his midday nap. How is this? The midnight bell at high noon?” 
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‘The emphasis of Puhua / Fukes’ “motto” “dark head — bright head” (Chin. 
antou — mingtou, Jap. anzu — myozu Wo — WAS) is found in Ikkyw’s poem “Monk 
Fuke [P’u-k’o]”: 


The Monk P’u-k’o: Arguing first the Bright Head, then the Dark, That Zen- 
fellow’s tricks fooled them all. Now, blowing up again, the same old madman, A 
sensual youth, howling at the door. (Sanford 1981: 148, no. 595) 


A poem bearing the title “Shakuhachi” (no. 969) may have been the motivation 
for scholars such as Fritsch to draw an historically problematic line between Fuke 
and Ikkya on the one hand and with the shakuhachi-playing mendicants on the 
other hand: 


Shakuhachi: even now I remember the recluse of Uji. Empty belly, no wine, 
colder than ice. Yet, the sound of the angel’s shining cloak. Lost among 
refugees, the rural priest takes comfort. 


In the light of all this, it seems strange that Ikky@ is not officially incorporated 
into the story of the Fuke-sha” and this again shows, in my opinion, that the 
making of the Fuke-legitimation legend took place considerably after the lifetime 
of Ikkyw. 


8. Privilegation or control? The self-made official recognition 


Beside the Denki which represents, of course, the view of the komuso / 
Fuke-shi-“ideologists” some other documents about the komusé exist from the side 
of the bakufu. In these documents, the privileges of the komuso are recorded which, 
one assumes, had been awarded to them by the first shogun of the Tokugawa, 
Teyasu ABE (1542-1616). One of these is the Keicho-sadamegaki BESTE, “Decree 


* Translation by Sanford 1981: 181; the “angel” is a reference to the famous No-play 


Hagoromo 34% , “Robe of Feathers,” by Zeami thi (1363-1444). 

As, for instance, Ikkyi’s “colleague” Roan — different versions of his name are If 
45 , EZ, ELE, We — on which the Yoshi-fushi #6 of Kurokawa Doyu SB) Hi 
(1686, Jokyo 4 3) records in the chapter about the temple Myoan-ji, the later Meiji 
headquarter of the Fuke-shi: “In the recent past there was a strange monk called Roan. 
Nobody knows where he comes from. At his time he was very close to master Ikkyt of 
the Daitoku-ji, Ryigoku-zan if€##11| . He had a predilection for the practice of the wind- 
holes (that is: flutes) and he loved to blow the shakubachi. He called himself ‘the ascetic 
wind-hole’ (fiketsu-dosha JNG4% ). Originally he lived in the district of Uji #78 in 
the (hermitage) Kyiko-an "KiL# . He also lived in this temple (Myodan-ji) for a while. 
As people say, this is the main temple of the komuso.” (kanbun in Kurihara 1918: 109, 
and Shibata 1976: 66, Japanese reading in Ueno 2002: 152) Cf. on this in more detail 
Ueno 2002: 152ff. On the uncertain identification of Roan with the Fuke-shi patriarch 
Kichiku (Ryden) 4 (47 ) R (SIE) ) from the Denki see Shibata 1976: 64 ff. 
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from the Keiché era,” dated to Keiché 19 (1614) the full title of which is Gonya 
koku-no-(migiriose-)watasaresoro-osadamegaki i A EM -Z WW PNY ARE FE, “Decree 
about bestowing entrance to the different provinces” — which, in fact, is extant in 
several, quite different, versions — as Sanford remarks: “rather too many, in fact.” ® 
The original does not exist any more; only late copies from the end of the 18" 
century are still extant. 

These later versions enumerate in eight, eleven, seventeen or twenty 
paragraphs the privileges and duties of the komusé — not of the institution Fuke- 
shu (!) — such as extra-territoriality and their submission to the jurisdiction and 
authority of a given main temple or of the office for religious affairs of the bakufu; 
they also are allowed freedom of travel, the right to bear swords, free use of ferries, 
free admission to theatres, sumo tournaments, etc. Mention is also made of the 
restriction of recruiting komuso only from the ranks of the bushi. 

The oldest attested form of the document was sent to the “office for temples 
and shrines” (Jisha-bugyo =#¢t48{T) of the bakufu by the two main temples of the 
Fuke-shia, the Ichigetsu-ji —A=# and the Reiho-ji ##%k5# in Edo YF, in the year 
1792. The request for this document was, in my opinion, a reaction by the bakufu 
to the publication of the Denki one year earlier, a document which, quite naturally, 
made the case for a considerably higher degree of historicity and legitimacy for the 
Fuke-shi as an institutionalised subsect of the Rinzai-sht. This was a far higher 
status than the komusd organisation — whatever this was — had had before. 

Another even longer document, bearing the same name as the older version, 
and quite consistent with the other extant versions, was sent by the two temples on 
receipt of the request of the office in the year 1846 (Koka 5M{t 3); this document 
has a note saying that the originals from the year 1614 had been destroyed in the 
temple fires of the years 1707 (Hoei 7% 4, Ichigetsu-ji) and 1703 (Genroku tik 
16, Reiho-ji). The authenticity of this document had already been questioned as 
early as in the 18™ century by the scholar Arai Hakuseki #f3FH4 (1656-1725) on 
the basis of linguistic and historical “irregularities.” 

The character of the members of the Fuke-shtii became more and subject to 
the suspicion of being uncontrollable by the bakufu. This became more alarming as 
the sect became increasingly open to ordinary shakuhachi players and in the second 
half of the 19 century the bakufu obviously tried unsuccessfully to liquidate the 
privileges of the Fuke-shia. 


% Sanford 1977: 418. Only in Kurihara (1918: 130-143) four different versions are quoted. 

* From the side of the bakufu there are only documents from the year 1677 (Enpo 42% 5) in 
which the infrastructure of the main monasteries is laid down, the restriction of admission 
to the sect is emphasized and Ichigetsu-ji and Reih6-ji are recognized as the principal 
monasteries of the sect (cf. Sanford 1977: 420, note 38). Myoan-ji, which originally has 
been a subtemple (matsuji ASF) of the Reih6-ji, in the year 1767 was recognised as a 
subtemple of the Kokoku-ji 8&5? , founded by Kakushin and thus obtained a higher 
degree of independence and a legitimation of its own (cf. Sanford 1977: 431 f). 
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9. Fuke-shi — a “late-born” Zen denomination? 


It is important to keep in mind that the term Fuke-shu does not actually occur 
before the Denki and that the other documents (decrees) discussed right up until the 
first half of the 19" century only use the name komusd. In my opinion, this clearly 
shows that it was the tradition of the Denki which first capitalised on the name of 
Fuke - although there were already indirect connections between Fuke and the 
shakuhachi (Ikkyi) on the one hand and Fuke and the komusé on the other.” One 
had to make Fuke a Zen patriarch — something which he had never been in Zen 
literature — in order to create a legitimate affiliation between the komusd and the 
Rinzai-sha. There are no Rinzai-shi documents before the date of composition of 
the Denki which posit a connection between the komuso and themselves. 

Another point to be discussed is the assumed repertoire of the Fuke-sha, which 
is more or less identical with the oldest shakubachi school Kinko-ryt 4 Tifit (ee 
below). The old lists of the repertoire, none of which is earlier than the second half of 
the 18" century, are comprised of pieces which do not show a direct reference to the 
content and terminology of the Denki; instead they contain a large number of names 
which point to the local mendicant movements of the komzusd and their “ancestors.” © 
This, again, seems to indicate that the amalgamation of the kommusé and shakuhachi- 
Zen is a relatively late phenomenon of which the Denki is a culmination. 

It is not before the appearance of the Denki, that is after around 1780, that 
the lists demonstrate the increasing influence of the text and its symbolism. The 
only list, which is said to originate from the time before the establishment of the 
Kinko-rya around the middle of the 18" century, is the one from the year Kyoho 
=® 17 (1732), which is signed by an “idler (sanjin #A) Kakushin from Fuso 4&3 
(Japan).” (Ueno 2002: 248) It lists the three “original” pieces, honkyoku Axi, of the 
Kinko-rya, Mukai-ji #i#§€,° “Flute in misty sea,” Koka }i#2%, “Void” and Kyorei 
i$, “Empty Bell,” which are all either referred to, or which have their origin 
described, in the Denki. There should be some doubt concerning the authenticity 
of this list because of the way in which the names of the honkyoku at the beginning 
of the list are written. These are too similar to the classical names of the later 
Kinko-rya. What is more important is that in “Kinko’s notebook,” Kinko-techo # 


See Ueno 2002: 191 f, who also refers to the entry in the a dictionary of the second half 
of the 15", first half of the 16" century, the Kwromoto-Hajime-Setsuyd-sha BAAS 
SWS (2-€v 7) + HK (lel) , which states: “komusd is the same as Fuke”; this entry is, 
however, not an historical jdestifeaion komusod = Fuke-shi but, fastead, only shows 
an early connection between the komusé (and their strange behaviour) and the crazy 
Chinese Zen monk par excellence, Puhua / Fuke. 

For an interpretation of these titles see Fritsch 1983: 16 ff, whose discussion of the 
three original honkyoku on page 14 f follows the inner tradition of the shakuhachi schools 
without any critical differentiation. 

It should be noticed that Chin. chi, Jap. ji ifé is a traverse flute and not a vertical flute 
like the shakubachi. 
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ti Fil, a work ascribed to the founder of the Kinko-ryai, the same three honkyoku 
are registered under the year Kyoho f* 13 (1728) with varying titles: Mukai-ji- 
reibo #s##/@ #2, “Longing for the flute of the misty sea,” Koku i#2#, Shinkyorei 
FLwi#, “Exhaling soul of truth” ®*; in this list the archetypical piece referring 
to the legend of the Denki, reflecting Fuke’s beating of the bell and Cho Haku’s 
imitation on the bamboo, the Kyotaku or Kyorei, the “Empty Bell,” is absent — That 
is without mentioning the inverted order of the pieces with Kyotaku = Kyorei at the 
end of the list. This piece, which is, from the standpoint of the Denki, the most 
important one, appears first in a repertoire-list Takuhatsu-shugyo-shintoku tC2MEtT 
if, “Rules (or: understanding) of the religious practice of alms-begging,” which 
was produced between 1789 and 1818 (eras Kansei ai and Bunsei 5<8) in the 
context of the Mydan-ji in Kyoto. It was not recorded, however, before the second 
half of the 19" century (Ueno 2002: 251 f). 

From all this, we can conclude that the canonised musical tradition, and the 
systematisation of certainly already existing elements legitimising Fuke-sht in 
the Denki, probably originated in the proto-organisation of the Kinko-rya which 
was itself starting towards the end of the 18" century. This proto-organisation, 
with its legend and related musical tradition, consolidated the Fuke-shi as a Zen 
denomination in its own right. The Kinko-rya was also emerging in the context 
of the Tokugawa policy towards religion, but it could, at the same time, find its 
“spiritual” roots in the religious institution of the Fuke-shi. 


10. Spiritualization and laicization 


Given the establishment of the Fuke-sht through the - in reality rather 
belated - recognition of the Tokugawa-bakufu and the creation of the 
historiography of the Denki — which incorporated the denomination into the 
mainstream Zen tradition — the creation of a religio-ideological “Uberbau” was 
well under way. All this took place in the context of the establishment of the 
Kinko-rya (17562”) through the agency of Kurosawa Kohachi Kinko I. 4y#32/\ 
ty (1710-1770) who originated from a lower bushi-(samurai-) family from Fukuoka 
fail] and had become a komusd at the age of nineteen. He is said to have collected 
pieces for shakuhachi while travelling through Japan and to have added thirty-five 
of them to the repertoire of the Kinko-ryi. In the year 1768, he was appointed shi’ 
nanban tata, shakubachi teacher of the music schools of the two main temples of 
the Fuke-sht in Edo and also of his own schools.” 


Ueno 2002: 248. It should be noted that kyo it is ambivalent: in a Japanese context it 
may mean — and originally probably meant — “lie”; the title could also be interpreted as 
“Soul of truth and lie.” 

® Cf. Gutzwiller 1974: 23. 

See Gutzwiller 1974: 22 f; unfortunately the diaries ascribed to him were assumedly 
destroyed during a bomb raid on Tokyo and the extant copies have never been 
published. He is held responsible for the Zen-ideological trait which is found in 
Hisamatsu Fiyo’s work (Gutzwiller 1974: 23). 
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The only extant writing which really has Zen-inspired content was composed 
by Hisamatsu Masagoro Fayo (1790-1845) AtA#E AW) who was a disciple 
and factual successor of the third head of school (éemoto 4st) of the Kinko-ryt 
Kurosawa Masajiro Kinko Mii — 21h (d. 1816). These works bear the titles 
Hitori-gotoba % 4, “Monologue” (before 1830), Hitori-mondo #8\H\4%, “Monologous 
dialogues” (1823) and Kaisei-hogo i##iti% a, “Dharma-words of the silent sea” 
(1838).”' In them the Zen-Buddhist ideology and rhetoric is combined with forms 
of musical practice. This is evident in such sentences as ichion jobutsu 1 BUL (ih), 
“to achieve enlightenment by one sound” or chikuzen ichinyo Vt#i—4, “bamboo 
[i.e.: the shakubachi] and Zen are one and the same,” which are quoted over and 
over again; the instrument itself is called hoki i tH, “instrument of the dharma.” 

A passage from the Hitori-mondo reads: “I become the bamboo and the bamboo 
becomes me: dwelling in the void, acting in reality — when this is achieved one is an 
extraordinary (shakuhachi-)player (meijin 4).”” 

Despite all these catchphrases, Hisamatsu’s texts contain amazingly few 
“Zenist” expressions and instead focus on the actual practice of the playing of 
the instrument. Especially in Kaisei-hogo, Hisamatsu comments in a nostalgic 
way about the Fuke-shi, a comment which, at the same time, expresses criticism 
of the present in general’ while also directing a captatio benevolentiae towards the 
‘Tokugawa-bakufu: 


The way of the (Fuke-)order has been transmitted for thousand years” and 
during this time, since (the era) Oei f€7K (1394-1412) and the (era) Eikyo * 
= (1429-1441) mainly warriors (buf DXA) have been ordained into the order, 
but, alas, through swords, halberds, arrows and guns the religious practice of 
trodding the realm of truth has not been realised. Fortunately the essence of 
(the teaching) (4<@ shiishi) of the order has not fallen into decay, and during 
these (past) two hundred years in which the Great Peace has returned (this 
teaching)’° has become bright. Nevertheless, there are no proven masters 
any more and there is nobody to show the way of practice. Only idle words of 


Texts and German translation in Gutzwiller 1983: 164-198. 

The connotational range of this term includes the ambiguous meaning of musical 
instrument / tool and the meaning “recipient.” 

My translation is slightly different from Gutzwiller’s (1983: 180). 

But also of contemporary Zen: “’Not practicing, walking ten thousand (miles) without 
stopping, not (reaching) the end — that is the silence of the see.’ — and that is how one 
should act. What is called the dharma instrument (boki Hat ), the shakubachi, eludicates 
the deeper sense of the Zen of all schools, (but) the schools (shoba iffk ) have split off 
the deeper sense of Zen (zenshi ii#'% ), do not use the sitras as measures (of teaching), do 
not use scriptures; that is why one should realize enlightenment (satori {# ) on the basis 
of non-action (mui fs) and of (spiritual) breath (a's, kisoku).” See, slightly different, 
Gutzwiller 1983: 192. 

® T cannot accept Gutzwiller’s (1983: 189) over-negative interpretation of megurikite i# 
ARC , “hat sich sehr veriindert” (“has changed a lot”). 

Le.: the period of the Tokugawa bakufu. 
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egocentrism are skilfully used, the narrow view” of hypocrisy is prevailing, and 
therefore the (true) meaning of the shakubachi as an instrument of the dharma is 


distorted and the (deeper) meaning of Buddhism (butsu’i {#H38) is destroyed.”* 


‘The phenomena expressed here is certainly a late spiritualisation and aesthetization 
of shakubachi practice and theory, and it is to be placed in the context of laicization of 
a religious group, the Fuke-shu. One sign of this development is that all the zezotos of 
the Kinko-rya taught in their own schools in Edo, in schools which were only partly 
training places for the two main temples of the Fuke-shi in the capital of the bakufu; 
here mainly laypeople were instructed. These headmasters were — with the probable, 
but not fully proven, exception of Kinko I. — not fully ordained komuso but, in the 
terminology of the order, so-called shiien josui “RiKWI"K, “assistant flutists related” to 
the (Fuke-)sha.” The komuso are hardly mentioned in the documents of this period, 
and they seem to have been, at least, very passive in their “public relations” activities. 
We might conclude from these facts that the religious and ideological “Uberbau” 
of the Fuke-shi is not an authentic product developing from within the order but a 
strategy of legitimation for a more and more bourgeois musical tradition of the late 
‘Tokugawa-period, a tradition which, not least, was attempting to fix nostalgically the 
glorious past of the komuso as a full-fledged Zen-tradition. 

Seen from this point of view, some of the inconsistencies of the Denki, the 
historiography of the Fuke-sht, become explicable: For instance, the fact that 
“Zen-master” Fuke is depicted as only an indirect patriarch, while the complete 
Chinese transmission line after him up to the movement to Japan (Kakushin) is 
that of a family of laypeople, the clan of the Cho. This is in line with the way in 
which the Denki explicitly emphasises the fact that, beside the Japanese patriarch 
of the order, Kichiku, Kakushin had four other disciples who were called the “four 
householders” (koji J#i-t:) and were assumed to have been non-ordained persons.*! 

The function of these “lay-motives and -elements” in the Denki was probably 
to be able to legitimate a stronger interest in the musical practice of the shakuhachi 


Kanken #54 certainly is ambiguous: “view of the (bamboo-)cane [i-e.: the shakuhachi].” 
Text according to Gutzwiller 1983: 195, and Kuritani 1918: 216; note again that my 
translation in some places is substantially different from Gutzwiller’s. It is striking that 
in Hisamatsu’s text the introduction of Neo-Confucian concepts (e.g. in [2 — yo by ) is 
obviously used as a sign of “spirituality” but is at the same time a kowtow towards the 
official Neo-Confucian ideology of the bakufu. 

There is the Buddhist connotation or karmatic interconnection in the term en *& , 
“relation.” 

80 See Ueno 2002: 179. 

8! Ruien, 1131: “Other disciples (of Gakushin) were Kokusaku Ei ff , Risho BIE , Hofu Y# 
and Sojo “4% (who) were also capable to learn (the art of the bamboo) cane. They were 
called the ‘four householders’ (shi-koji Vt: ) by people.” Tsuge 1977: 51, translates 
shi-koji ambiguously as “Four Devoted Men.” An inconsistency is, of course, the fact that 
these laypeople often have distinctly Buddhist monastic names (bdmya 1&% ); this may 
be due to an attempt to imply a semi-religious status for these disciples. 
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among rich laypeople even on a historiographical level. This reflects the tendency 
of the time, counteracting the official class order of the Tokugawa regime, to 
facilitate social mobility, especially between the merchant and the samurai, shonin 
and buke, on the one side,” and between monastics and laypeople on the other. 
The concrete meeting places of music practitioners and connoisseurs from the 
strands of the samurai and the shonin were the so-called fukiawase(-dokoro) F(A), 
“(places) of common flute(-practice).” * These places were music schools which 
had a rather loose connection with the head-monasteries of the Fuke-shu, and it 
is completely unclear if, and to what extent, ordained komusé were taught in these 
schools. This shows again the secondary role of the assumed historical subjects 
of shakubachi-Zen. The woodblock prints (wkiyo-e ¥# ttt?) of the late Edo-period 
depicting komusé often show the dandy-version called date- {Ft or santo-komuso = 
#ibue {e49. They are also known under the ironical name tabako-komuso Uke SHE, 
as they were said to only stick the shakubachi into their mouth like a cigar without 
being able to really play the instrument. 

This laicization, or even “bourgoisization,” ** is in line with the art genre 
and the aesthetic of wkiyo-e #AlH& whose name, “pictures from a floating world,” 
already evokes Buddhist connotations without a real and clear Buddhist content. 
There is also a counter-tendency of rationalization which can be found expressed 
in the well-balanced critique of religion of Tominaga Nakamoto 7K {HAS 
(1715-1746) in his Shutsujo-kogo HHa2#a4).* It can also be observed in a direct and 
biting polemical attack against Fuke by the Neo-Confucian Hayashi Razan (1650): 


The fool Fuke — this name — I laugh at him (whose) tricks are without success. 
I would like to hear the sound of the bell in his two hands, to hear the superb 
sound without sound. (Ruien, 1146) 


11. National aesthetisation in the Meiji period 


The Fuke-shi, like other Buddhist denominations, was finally prohibited in 
the year 1871 during the wave of laicization and persecution (haibutsu-kishaku Bet 
32, “throw away the Buddha, abolish the monks”) in early years of the Meiji-period. 
There are no direct sources that indicate that this dismantlement of the Fuke- 
shai was due to a special strategy of the Meiji-administration on account of the 
perception that the Fuke-sht was thought to have conspired with the Tokugawa 


* For a general discussion see the case-study by Bellah 1985, well-known, although not 


undisputed, but still convincing in some of its basic analysis. 
See Ueno 2002: 236 ff. 
Another early semi-mythical figure of the merchant-Zen connoisseur is Sen no Rikya 
FAI (1522-1591), the famous tea master and iemoto princeps of the two main tea- 
ceremony branches in Japan, Ura-senke 32-4 and Omote-senke #F2% . 
CF Pye 1990. 
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regime®’ — although it is suggested in almost all subsequent writing on the 
Fuke-sht. Rather, the opposite is the case: the laicization of the sect’s temples in 
the framework of state restrictions and the persecution of Buddhism between 1869 
and 1871*” occurred rather late and was relatively mild. It also seems to me that the 
marginality and loose connection of the order with the main institutional body of 
the Rinzai-shi, to which it had belonged, and the strong involvement of laypeople 
in the shakubachi practice (leading to the formation of the different shakuhachi 
schools during the Meiji-period), may have been the primary reasons for the lack 
of effort from the Buddhist mainstream to re-establish the Fuke-shi. 

Another aspect of the legacy of the myth of the Fuke-shua from the late Edo- 
period is that it has been assumed that its bushi-monks occupied a privileged 
position as spies and collaborators with the Tokugawa-bakufu which had led to the 
complete ban of the Fuke-sht during the first years of the Meiji administration — 
this is a mixture of conspiracy theory and preconceptions regarding the decadence 
of the late Tokugawa period which fit perfectly into the bourgeois, anti- Tokugawa 
and conservative nationalism of the Meiji period. 

Among the three main temples of the Fuke-shi, it is only the MyGan-ji HAH 
=# in Kyoto which is said to continue the now secularised tradition of the order 
in the form of the Mydan-kyokai "WANs, the “Mydan-association,”** which was 
founded in the year 1890, one year after the establishment of religious freedom in 
Meiji-Japan. Its members wore — and still wear — the costume of the komuso during 
public events. 

Despite all the differences between the shakubachi-schools — the Kinko-ryi, 
the Tozan-rya #biLiit which were officially founded in 1905 by Nakao Tozan 1 
FE #BLU (1876-1956) (and which were very receptive to the introduction of Western 
musical elements and new compositions) and the Myoan-ryu’ (which, originally, 
was a rather ideological trans-denominational institution) — they are united in 
developing the tendencies towards spiritualising and aesthetisizing the legacy of 


8° The text of the decree can be found in Ueno 2002, 234: “(According) to the article on 


the abolishing of the rules of the Fuke-shi, (effective) from today, monastic officials 
and monks (juso {E:{# ) are to be restored into the status of citizens (minseki FA#% ), to be 
transferred to the fixed conditions and it should be arranged that they enter professions 
appropriate to the region. The temples left after the abolishing of the order (haishit Bé 
a ), however, be sold for an appropriate price, a duty and auxiliary service to their 
original inhabitants after they have returned to laity (kizoku bii{# ). Shinmatsu 32 , 10" 
month, Daijokan ABE .” 

*” See Ketelaar 1990: 96. 

88 The Myoan-ji did not play a real role as a main temple of the Fuke-shi in the documents 
before the Meiji-era. It was probably gaining this value after the abolishment of the sect 
as a temple which was still “available” and did not have the direct Tokugawa connections 
of the two head-temples in Tokyo. 

See Weisgarber 1968: 314. The Myoan-kyokai WIc@ was established in 1889 (Meiji 
22) (Shibata 1979: 5). For a short description of Mydan-“komuso” in Taisho-Japan, after 
the institution of the Fuke-shi had already been abolished, see Shibata 1976: 57. 
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pre-Meiji shakuhachi music. One could call these attempts the national legacy of 
the komusé in a form which had been purified of the aberrant phenomena of the 
Edo period.” At the same time, the rise of these schools constituted the clear 
and consequent victory of the bourgeois shakuhachi players over the — be it real or 
constructed — exclusivity of the bushi-komuso. 


12. Conclusion 


The complex “real” and textual history of the komusé, the Fuke-sha and 
shakuhachi-Zen is, admittedly, an example from the periphery of the history of 
Japanese religions; however, what makes it special is, in my opinion, the fact that 
the concept of “invented traditions,” postulated and exemplified by Eric Hobsbawm 
und Terence Ranger (1983) is so relevant. This concept, was applied representatively 
in the volume “Mirror of Modernity — Invented Traditions of Modern Fapan””! in 
the case of several social and cultural developments in Meiji-Japan; but it can be 
dated back to late Tokugawa-Japan and thus calls into question standard narratives 
of a rather abrupt change of paradigms as a consequence of the foundation and 
consolidation of the Meiji regime. The formation of the history and ideology of 
the Fuke-shi goes back to a period which was marked by social tensions between 
a wealthy class of merchant-bourgeoiserie (shonin FA) striving for cultural and 
intellectual emancipation in the context of the decline and impoverishment of 
much of the warrior class (bushi #\--). This context — despite and because of Robert 
Bellah’s notion of a Weberian protestant working ethic during the Tokugawa- 
period — made claims to religiosity and spirituality through the appropriation or 
creation of “fictive” lines of transmission and tradition. This tradition was finally 
transferred into the secular context of Meiji-Japan in order to contribute, in the case 
of shakuhachi-music, to the creation of a national identity” in the sense of an ancient 
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This development ran parallel with the official doctrine of kosei isshin Sill —# , 
“renovation of Imperial rulership,” in the historical blueprint of which the Tokugawa- 
bakufu represented the last one of the six “impurities” in the Imperial history of Japan 
(Cp. Ketelaar 1990: 119). 

Vlastos (1998: 3) states: “... tradition is not the sum of actual past practices that 
have perdured into the present; rather, tradition is as a modern trope, a prescriptive 
representation of socially desirable (or sometimes undesirable) institutions and ideas 
thought to have been handed down from generation to generation.” 

This is probably also the reason for the construction of the conspiracy “myth” around 
the Fuke-shii and its collaboration with the Tokugawa-bakufu: it was indeed a difficult 
task for the new shakuhachi establishment to legitimize the abolition of the sect through 
the Meiji administration with the help of a theory of decadence while at the same time 
preserving the “lineage of tradition.” In reality the Fuke-sht belonged rather to the 
groups which were judged as a conspiring organisation; let alone that the Myoan-ji in 
Kyoto had been a supporter of the Imperial case: see Sanford 1977: 432, note 193. on the 
so-called Sengoku-case (Sengoku-s6d6 {ili #4) ) and on an incident in the Myéan-ji. 
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tradition which is only preserved in Japan (Cf. Kikkawa 1984). Such a musical 
tradition could then eventually enter into a new, second period of spiritualisation 
in the postwar period of Zen-enthusiasm in the West. Paradoxically, in Japan this 
assumed spirituality was lost in the more and more secularised and formalised 
world of Japanese shakuhachi practice of the main schools. It seems, however, latterly, 
to be more and more the case that shakuhachi practice is constructed in terms of a 
consciousness of it, “re”transferred as this has been from the West, as a spiritual 
Zen-instrument.”° 
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Theory “Between Inside and Outside”: A Response to Zachary Wallmark’s 
“Sacred Abjection in Zen Shakuhachi” 


James Rhys Edwards 


Assessing the shakuhachi tradition of the Fuke sect of Zen Buddhism through French psychoanalytic optics, 
Zachary Wallmark engages in a type of scholarly practice that many ethnomusicologists would find problematic—if 
not, indeed, abject: the application of Western theoretical paradigms to non-Western music cultures. Wallmark is 
aware of this problem: after introducing Julia Kristeva’s concept of abjection as reliant upon “a strictly policed 
binary logic founded on the fundamental duality between ‘I’ and ‘not-|,’”” he asks whether this logic can be 

credibly mapped onto “cultures and musical systems that reject binary logic,” an appellation which Japanese Zen 
Buddhism might seem to exemplify. Rather than attempting to answer this question through etic theoretical 
maneuvering, Wallmark, a shakuhachi player himself, turns to fellow tradition-bearers Bill Shozan Schultz, Kentaro 
Idemitsu, and Watazumi Doso (among others); scholar Tsuneko Tsukitani; and, most revealingly, a set of early 
nineteenth-century manuscripts by Hisamatsu Fuyo; “virtually the only [premodern] sources for the spiritual 
background of the musical practices of the Fuke-Sect” (Gutzwiller 1984:57). The resulting dialogue between 
practitioners unfolds a multifaceted insider exegesis of the nuanced relationship between sound and spiritual 
practice, the dynamics of which are modified in each instance by personal as well as subcultural, cultural, and 
transcultural values. 


Wallmark’s emic turn facilitates a suturing with ethnomusicology’s cultural relativist theoretical doxa; in light of 
recent calls to re-examine the place of theory within ethnomusicology, however, | would like to temporarily re-open 
the suture (see Rice 2010, etc.). Setting aside Japan for a moment, it is interesting to note that the emic/etic 
binary—anthropological shorthand for insider/outsider—can itself be juxtaposed with Kristeva’s concept of the 
abject. Critiquing the classical Freudian assumption that an a priori opposition exists between subject and object, 
Kristeva hypothesizes that in order to establish a “defensive position” of bounded subjectivity, we must constantly 
abject, or cast away, that which recalls the primal indeterminacy “between |/Other or, in more archaic fashion, 
between Inside and Outside” (1982:7). Whereas for Freud, primary repression is the repression of the 
already-constituted subject's forbidden desire for a particular relation to a particular object (the mother), Kristeva 
suggests that primary repression is the repression of the original ambiguity of the subject-object relation itself, and 
posits abjection as an almost autonomic response to objects which portend a return to this repressed 
proto-subjective condition. Bodily fluids, wounds, vomit-inducing foods, and the act of vomiting: such things do not 
provoke unease because they recall specific psychological traumas, but rather, because their quality of 
in-between-ness recalls the fragility of the Inside/Outside border on which our individuated existence depends. 


Because Kristeva's concept of abjection is not bound to any one general theory of psychodynamics, it can serve as 
a pivot point between microanalysis of the subject and macroanalysis of any social field in which affectively 
over-determined Inside/Outside binaries come into play. As previously hinted at, academia itself is one such field. 
There is significant social capital invested in the disciplinary criteria by which areas and methods of inquiry are 
deemed legitimate or illegitimate, and the disciplinary vocabularies with which we represent our ‘informants’ and 
ourselves. For all the debate within ethnomusicology over the transcultural portability of certain culturally loaded 
theoretical concepts—“the aesthetic,” for example, or “the abject’—other concepts are often exempted from 
interrogation; perhaps, to borrow from the contemporary pop-political vernacular, they are implicitly regarded as 
“too big to fail.” At the root of our own disciplinary vocabulary, of course, there is “music’—a word that is itself far 
from unproblematic. To write about “Japanese music” as if the term were transparent, for example, would be to 
ignore the fact that “before contact with the West, Japan had no all-embracing term referring to any [and all] 
humanly organized sound, religious or secular, vocal or instrumental, aristocratic or plebian” (Hosokawa 2012:2).* 


Of course, this is no longer the case: beginning in the 1880s, the Japanese state proactively introduced the word 
ongaku as a translational equivalent to “music,” largely to facilitate the implementation of standardized music 
education programs in the newly centralized schools and military. It is telling that the concept of “music” entered 
Japan as a matter of policy; indeed, the lack of a premodern concept-word for anthropogenic sound applicable 
across stylistic and social boundaries speaks eloquently to the Meiji government’s monumental task of forging “a 
new concept of a national people that would overcome . . . the painful realities of a nation divided by class and 
regional differences” (Doak 1996:94). While certainly useful as a classifier, this concept-word did not enter the 
Japanese language without friction, nor was it devoid of baggage. In part due to the circumstances of its 
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introduction and in part because it had been used in the past to refer to musics of Tang Chinese origin, ongaku 
initially carried a connotation of foreign-ness (Western-ness) that made scholars of Japanese music hesitant to 
adopt it (Hosokawa 2012:6). To others, this very connotation ennobled the term: when prewar ethnographer 
Tanabe Hisao asked a Japanese colonial official in Taiwan whether the aboriginal population had ongaku, “the 
officer's reply was categorical: ‘they have songs but no ongaku’”’ (7). His meaning, of course, was that the 
aboriginals had no civilized music. Introduced as a means of nationalizing structures of feeling, the concept of 
“music” quickly emerged as an index of the new Japanese nation-state’s progress toward a Euro-American 
standard of civilization, as well as toward the realization of its desire for geopolitical parity with the Western imperial 
powers—a desire of which Tanabe’s and the dismissive colonial official’s very presence in Taiwan was 
symptomatic. 


Ironically, Western visitors to Japan had been making similarly dismissive pronouncements for centuries. 
Portuguese missionary Luis Frois wrote in 1588 that “Japanese music, since they all howl together in one single 
voice in falsetto, is the most horrid that can exist” (Eppstein 2007:192), while the first British minister to Japan, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, asserted in 1863 that “the discord they make, when they set themselves to produce what they 
call music, is something that baffles all description” (195). Japan was not the only non-Western society to be 
judged by its humanly organized sound: Western scholars have long deployed the music/non-music binary as a 
means of marking the border between the civilized and the savage, the human and the non-human worlds. The first 
work of comparative transcription, a 1636 study of Canadian and Brazilian indigenous songs by Marin Marsenne, 
introduced “a logical-analytical chain of reasoning that linked the sounds of nature, inanimate objects, animals, 
children, and women with non-European people and their music” (Ellingson 1992:113); just over two centuries 
later, in his canonical work On the Musically Beautiful, Eduard Hanslick lamented that “when the South Sea 
Islander bangs rhythmically with bits of metal and wooden staves and along with it sets up an unintelligible wailing, 
this is the natural kind of ‘music’, yet it just is not music” (1986:70). Hanslick’s quasi-Hegelian speculation on the 
progression of “the musically competent Spirit” from “the natural kind of ‘music’ to proper "music’” foreshadowed 
early comparative musicological narratives of a linear evolution from inarticulate noise, through various "primitive" 
stages (of which non-Western musics are vestigial traces), to mature Western polyphony. Remarkably, this 
evolutionism persisted in musicological discourse well into the twentieth century, as evidenced by Curt Sachs’s 
1943 exclamation that “it is exciting to learn that the earliest known stage of music reappears in the babble songs 
of small children in European countries. For once the ontogenic law is fully confirmed: the individual summarized 
the evolution of mankind” (44). 


It is, of course, the impulse to reject the violence implicit in such statements that drives contemporary 
ethnomusicologists to police against theoretical imperialism.* Yet might the very vehemence of our rejection—or 
abjection—testify to the uncanny realization that our Eurocentric past is not as external to us as we would like to 
think? In a structural sense, after all, it is very much alive; imperialism established the historical preconditions for 
the development of the social structures and contradictions which we, as students of contemporary non-Western 
cultures, have set ourselves to decoding—as well as the institutionalized Euro-American privilege which affords us 
the luxury of doing so within the relatively autonomous social field of the academy. The "line in the sand" often 
drawn between cultural relativism and (Eurocentric) universalism dissembles the fact that both ideologies are 
discursive constructs of a particular expansionist political-economic system—identified by Jameson as late 
capitalism, by Wallerstein as the modern world-system, etc.—which has achieved a previously inconceivable 
degree of global saturation. When we ontologize cultural difference as it appears at any one point in time, we 
unwittingly occlude the dialectical interplay of systemic historical forces within which real and imagined differences 
(in ideology, artistic practices, the practice of everyday life, etc.) take shape. As Jameson, Wallerstein, and others 
have pointed out, this occlusion cripples our ability to formulate meaningful anti-systemic critique. 


My point here is not to advocate “the arrogant and wholesale imposition by Western scholars of theories created in 
the crucible of one culture on other cultures” (Sorgenfrei 2007:312)—this is not a mode of scholarly practice that 
deserves recuperation. Neither, however, is the thinly veiled racial or environmental determinism toward which 
radical evocations of cultural relativism sometimes point (313). The concept of dwelling between these extremes is 
hardly new; few ethnomusicologists today would defend either the grand theories of high modernism or the 
essentialist models of culture invoked by nationalist politicians. It is, however, a perpetual challenge, one that 
demands a continual testing and expansion of the limits and norms of discourse. Often, this can be done through 
tried-and-true (ethno)musicological methods: in graphing the audible difference between recordings made by 
master shakuhachi players Doso Watazumi and Richard Stagg, for example, Wallmark renders visible the 
heterogeneity of what non-tradition-bearers might perceive as a unified "Inside," reminding us that difference 
obtains within the emic and etic as well as between them. Sometimes, however, adopting an extra-disciplinary 
perspective proves more fruitful: Wallmark’s use of Kristeva and Bataille to illuminate the seemingly paradoxical 
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relationship between spiritual and aesthetic experience in the Fuke tradition demonstrates this admirably. 


The paper’s greatest strength, though, is not these deductions but the discursive framework through which it 
arrives at them: dialogue. If we are sincere in our desire to attune our disciplinary norms to the intellectual and 
artistic needs of a rapidly changing and increasingly multi-polar world, we should consider the benefit of treating the 
bearers of the musical traditions we study as interlocutors rather than ‘informants’; as equally capable of 

theoretical and methodological inquiry as ourselves, and often invested in applying the fruits of their own 
intellectual journeys to their musical (and spiritual) practice. Interestingly, Kristeva’s re-assessment of the 
self-Other distinction as the permutable trace of a continual interplay of internal and external forces rather than an a 
priori binary intersects with the dialogic model of ethnography adopted by Wallmark and other recent scholars. 
Dialogic ethnography, which assumes an ethical and intellectual (if not necessarily political or economic) parity with 
the tradition-bearer, seeks to give the Inside/Outside binary an in-between, a space of mediation. In this model, etic 
theory can be introduced into discourse less as an exegetical fiat than as an incitement to further dialogue and the 
collaborative creation of synthetic theory: | can testify, for example, to the tremendous contributions my Japanese 
and Indonesian interlocutors have made to my own understanding and application of Euro-American theoretical 
and methodological models, and am guessing Wallmark can say the same. At risk of courting the reader’s 
abjection one last time with an epigrammatic cliché, perhaps the final place of theory in a developed work of 
dialogic ethnography can be glimpsed in the second half of a well-worn Zen aphorism: once you have seen the 
moon, you no longer need the finger. 
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Notes 


1 According to Kikkawa (1984), the word ongaku was used as early as the eighth century to refer to music of 
Chinese origin (courtly gagaku). During the Edo period, it was picked up by theatre musicians to refer to 
gagaku-flavored sound effects used in Buddhist temple scenes, for the appearance of Chinese celestial nymphs, 
and other special scenes. Shamisen music and other popular musics, on the other hand, were referred to as 
ongyoku, a term which excluded religious genres, rural genres, children’s songs, and other styles. 
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2 | am borrowing this term from Carol Sorgenfrei’s “Countering ‘Theoretical Imperialism’: Some Possibilities From 
Japan” (2007). While Sorgenfrei does not discuss music per se, she demonstrates how “Japanese critical theories 
that modify or fuse Japanese and Western psychoanalytic and aesthetic concepts” can offer new perspectives on 
contemporary and traditional performing arts. 
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The Shakuhachi and the Ney: A Comparison of Two 
Flutes from the Far Reaches of Asia 


Daniel B. RIBBLE 
English 


Abstract. This paper compares and contrasts two bamboo flutes found at the opposite ends of 
the continent of Asia. There are a number of similarities between the ney, or West Asian reed 
flute and the shakuhachi or Japanese bamboo flute. and certain parallels in their historical 
development, even though the two flutes originated in completely different socio-cultural 
contexts. One flute developed at the edge of West Asia, and can be traced back to an origin in 
ancient Egypt. and the other arrived in Japan from China in the 8" century and subsequently 
underwent various changes over the next millenium. Despite the differences in the flutes today. 


there may be some common origin for both flutes centuries ago. 


Two reed-less woodwinds 


Both flutes are vertical, endblown instruments. The nay, also spelled ney, as it is referred 
to in Turkey or Iran, and as the nai in Arab lands, is a rim blown flute of Turkey, Iran, the 
Arab countries, and Central Asia, which has a bevelled edge made sharp on the inside, while 
the shakuhachi is an endblown flute of Japan which has a blowing edge which is cut at a 
downward angle towards the outside from the inner rim of the flute. Both flutes are reed- 
less woodwinds or air reed flutes. The shakuhachi has a blowing edge which is usually 
fitted with a protective sliver of water buffalo horn or ivory, a development begun in the 
17" century. The rim of the nay is often covered by a metal band to prevent damage to 
the flute, and the Turkish ney has a separate conical mouthpiece called the baspare which is 
produced from materials such as water buffalo horn, ivory, ebony or other wood (and more 
recently, plastic) a development dating from the beginning of the 13" century, The Persian 
ney has a cylindrical mouthpiece called the sari, often made of brass, which is to protect the 


reed flute from damage. 
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The meaning of names 


As for the Japanese vertical flute, the name shakuhachi refers to the length of the 
instrument, shakuhachi meaning “one shaku, eight sun,” the shaku being a traditional unit 
of measurement in Japan regarded as equivalent to 30.3 centimeters, with the sun being 
1/10" of a shaku (Ikuya Kitahara, Misao Matsumoto, and Akira Matsuda, p. 188). The 
standard length of shakuhachi is one shaku eight sun (1.8), equivalent to about 54.5 cm, and 
is an instrument in the key of D, but other lengths are played, for example. the 1.6 
shakuhachi, in the key of E, for Japanese twentieth century traditional music compositions 
such as Miyagi Michio’s Haru No Umi, and the common range of instruments is from about 
1.3-2.4 shaku (33.3 — 72.7 cm), though longer flutes are played, especially for the shakuhacht’s 


solo repertoire. 


The shakuhachi has been traditionally constructed of bamboo though today there are 
wooden models and plastic flutes which are often used by beginning students, and in 
Australia, high quality wooden shakuhachis are sometimes made from various tropical 
hardwoods (notably by flute maker David Brown) as Australia’s climate is rather dry, 


leading to problems with cracking in the bamboo shakuhachis., 


The term nay derives from the old Persian word for bamboo or reed, and the instrument 
was originally made from a bamboo reed, but today it is also sometimes made of wood or 
metal. Nowadays, both shakuhachi and nay flutes are often constructed from the ubiquitous 
PVC pipe for the beginning player. The plant traditionally used for the nay is a yellow cane 
reed called Arundo Donax, a pseudo bamboo which resembles “real” bamboos in appearance 
and in the uses to which it is put (David Farrelly, 1984, p.198). (The other prominent 
woodwind connection arundo donax has is as a source for saxophone and clarinet reeds). 
The length of the nay varies according to the region in which it is found, for example, the 
Persian Nay ranges from 40-80 cm, while the Azerbaijan nay is 60-70cm long. The reed 
pipe nay is said to vary in length from 20-80 cm (Stanley Sadie, ed. vol. 17, p. 854). Both 


shakuhachi and nay flutes have aa similar length range. 
Fundamental notes 


For playing the traditional Japanese music dating from the Edo period (1600-1868) the 1.8 
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flute with D as the base note predominates, while in Arab music there is no predominant 
length as such, but the Arabic standard nay, or nay Dukah, has D as its fundamental note. 
The shakuhachi is pitched at the note made when all five finger holes are covered, as is the 
Turkish ney, while the Arabie ney is pitched at the note made with the first fingerhole (the 
one nearest the bottom end of the flute) open. The modern shakuhachi, which took its 
present shape in the 17th century, has four finger holes in front and one thumb hole in back, 
situated higher up on the flute. The Persian nay has five finger holes in front and one 
thumb hole in back, also situated higher up on the flute, while the Turkish and Egyptian 
neys have six finger holes in front and one thumb hole in back. There are nays with other 
numbers of fingerholes, the Azerbaijan ney, for example, having from three to six finger 
holes (Anthony Baines, 1992. p. 220). In recent years shakuhachis with different numbers of 
finger holes have been made, in particular, seven and nine hole shakuhachis, often crafted in 
order to play jazz or modern music more easily, but these have never managed to 
supercede the five hole flutes in popularity, and some traditional shakuhachi players do not 
even regard flutes having other than five holes as being true shakuhachi. The ancient 
shakuhachi, eight instruments of which are found in the &th century Shosoin, or National 
Treasure House, in Nara, have five finger holes in front and one thumb hole in back, the 


same number as today’s Persian ney. 


Diameter of ney and shakuhachi 


The ancient flutes kept in Nara are made not only of bamboo, but also of stone and ivory, 
The bamboo flutes found in Nara are made from a bamboo called hachiku (phyllostachys 
nigra,. var. henonis), while shakuhachi made from the Edo period up through modern times 
are in most cases made from madake (phyllostachys bambusoides), a bamboo with a wider 
internal diameter. The nay has a diameter that varies between 1.5-2.5 cm (Sadie, ed. vol. 
17, p.154). close to that of the ancient shakuhachi's kept in the Shosoin, which have an 
external diameter of about 2.5 cm. Today's standard 1.8 {one shaku, eight sun) shakuhachi 
usually has a slightly larger external diameter of about 3.5 cm, flaring to 5.0 cm at the root, 
and an internal diameter ranging from 1.5-2.0 cm, with longer flutes having a slighter larger 


internal diameter and shorter flutes having a slightly smaller diameter. 


The Persian ney is commonly referred to as the ney-e haftband, which means the ney 


with seven nodes (Sadie. ed., v. 12, p. 540), while the standard shakuhachi of today also has 


+ -—-- —-—__, 
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seven fushi, or nodes. The Turkish ney is usually one made up of nine segments of reed. 
One length of bamboo reed is usually used for the nay, and one length of bamboo is also 
used in make a shakuhachi, though today’s shakuhachis are usually given a middle joint 
and the one length of bamboo is cut into two pieces, though one piece flutes, or nobekan, are 


still crafted by some makers of shakuhachi. 
Banding 


Both instruments are sometimes banded to keep the bamboo from splitting, the ney with 
metal bands at the top and bottom of the flute, and the shakuhachi often with thinner metal 
or ceramic bands on either side of the center joint, and sometimes with bamboo strips at 
various points along the length of the instrument. The shakuhachi usually has a lacquered 
inner bore, though there are also ji-nashi flutes. those without ji, or “material,” consisting of 
urushi, or lacquer, and tonoko, or polishing powder, and the inner bore of the ney, though 
not lacquered, is often coated several times a year with almond or another type of 
transparent vegetable oil. Some shakuhachi players oil the outside of their flutes with 
walnut or another vegelable oil, but the majority do not, the oils from one’s hands being 


considered sufficient. 


The nay is usually a straight length of reed, though not always, and while the shakuhachi 
is sometimes a straight length of bamboo, the aesthetic ideal is a curved instrument, and the 
bell of the vertical bamboo flute is often made to curve a bit outwards when the flute is 


made, 
Reputations as difficult instruments 


Both the shakuhachi and the ney have reputations as being very difficult instruments to 
learn to play. There is a well-known saying associated with the shakuhachi, “kubi furi san 
nen” (“to shake the head three years”) which is used to indicate the difficulty connected 
with playing the instrument, and also a second part to that saying, known primarily among 
shakuhachi players. “koro hachi-nen.”-- “to do the koro technique (a finger tremelo), eight 
years, also a reference to the long period of time needed to master the instrument. As for 
the nay, according to Anthony Baines, “to most Europeans the nay is the most difficult of 


flutes to sound.” ( Baines, p. 220), and according to The Turkish Ney F.A.Q. on Heruka's 
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Original Homepage of the Ney (www.bardoworks.it/ney. html). “it is normal that you try for 


several weeks before getting the first sound.” 


For beth instruments it is generally thought to be difficult even to produce an initial 
sound. Both flutes are played at an oblique angle, and the blowing techniques for the two 
flutes are somewhat different. With the shakuhachi, one must hold the flute at about a 45 
degree angle, fit the lips into the top of bamboo rim while keeping them rounded and 
relaxed, and blow outwards across the obliquely cut edge or utaguchi, keeping the impact 
point of the breath at the center of the blowing edge. With the ney one must block off the 
top of the instrument with the lips using a bilabial technique and blow against the inside 
edge of the flute, aiming the air stream either towards the left or right edge of the 
instrument. In addition, for the Persian ney, a blowing technique developed in the 19th 
century where the player holds the top rim of the bamboo reed between the front teeth, 
using an interdental technique, and air is directed by the tongue in order to produce a more 
powerful tone. For both flutes, once one masters the difficult to learn technique of blowing, 
one is on the road to gaining control over pitch, timbre, and the ability to play a progression 
of microtones between the standard pitches, in addilion to a wide range of ornamental 
patterns. Both instruments have about a two and a half octave range, though talented 


players of the ney are said ito be able to play three octaves. 
On playing one note well 


In the teaching traditions of both flutes, there is an emphasis placed on the importance of 
playing one note well, Ney players or Neyzen have a saying “one breath, onc life,” while 
shakuhachi players have a saying “Ichion Jobutsu,” or “enlightenment in one sound,” which 
comes from the komuso, or wandering shakuhachi playing monks of the Edo Period (1603- 
1868). For both instruments, the term “blowing” as in “blowing ney” or “blowing 
shakuhachi” generally appears to be more commonly used than the terms “playing ney.” or 


“playing shakuhachi.” 


Players of both instruments often use alternate fingerings for the same note in order to 
produce different tone colors. and ney players as well as shakuhachi players use movements 
of the lips and of the head for different musical effects. An essential part of playing the 


shakuhachi is moving the head or chin down to get meri or flattened notes and moving the 
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head or chin up slightly to gct kari or sharp notes. 
Name seals 


The makers of the shakuhachi stamp their hanke or name seal on each instrument after it 
is made, with instruments the makers feel are exceptional pieces of work getting two or 
three hanko, Egyptian and Lebanese neys also get the signature of their maker burned into 


the flute or carved in and filled with ink, 
Traditions of ensemble and solo music 


Both instruments have distinct traditions of ensemble and solo music The vertical bamboo 
flute started out as an instrument of the gagaku orchestra, thought to have been introduced 
into Japan in the 8" century from the orchestra of the Chinese court along with other 
instruments which are still used today in Japan’s national gagaku orchestra -- the sho, 
hichiriki, and ryuteki, among others -- but by the 10" century it had disappeared from the 
court orchestra and also managed to vanish from the historical record for several centuries, 
to reappear in the Muromachi Period (1333-1568) as a flute called the hitoyogiri (literally 
“one-node cutting”), an instrument played by wandering beggar monks called komoso, 
literally “straw mat monks.” In the Edo period it underwent yet another transition to 
become the chosen instrument of another group of monks, the komuso, “monks of 
emptiness,” a sect of wandering Zen priests which only admitted members of the samurai 
class, who were often ronin, or masterless samurai who had lost their original ranks in 


conflicts among clans in the latter part of the 16'" century. 


Just as the ney has legends associated with its invention, it is generally believed that the 
komuso sect gave the shakuhachi a fabricated, or “legendary” history which traced the 
instrument's origin back to a 9" century Chinese priest named Fuke, whose chanting 
supposedly inspired a piece called Kyorei, or Empty Bell, the first of the “honkyoku,” 
literally “original music” pieces of the Zen Buddhist sect. In association with the komuso, 
and their sect of Zen, called the Fuke-shu, with its 50 or more temples (according to various 
sources, the number of temples has been listed as 55, 64, 72. or 77), the distinct solo 
repertoire referred to as honkyoku developed for the shakuhachi (Blaesdel, 1983, p. 108). 


The instrument itself was referred to by the komuso as a religious instrument, or “hoki,” as 


(6) 
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opposed io “gakki,” or musical instrument. and the playing of the shakuhachi became a 
spiritual discipline (though not all of the komuso were religiously inclined). The breath 
became the primary element in the honkyoku, with rhythm being defined by the breathing 
pattern in the “original music” pieces, which often had themes based on Zen concepts or 
phenomena in nature, and which were passed down orally for several centuries before 
finally being written down and arranged in the 18th century by a komuso named Kurosawa 
Kinko (1710-1771), who may also have started the practice of teaching Fuke sect shakuhachi 
to laymen. The kari and meri, or sharp and flattened notes on the shakuhachi were thought 
to represent yo and in (yang and yin). respectively, and playing the combination of both 
types of notes in traditional Zen pieces was symbolic of playing the universe itself. Ney 
pieces also appear to have been passed down orally until Ottoman art music began to be 


transcribed in the mid 17" century. 


It is thought that near the beginning of the Edo period the shakuhachi evolved from the 
straight and narrow six holed hitoyogiri to a stouter five holed flute with a curved bell 
displaying the prominent flaring root end of the bamboo, though the hitoyogiri still 
continued to be used until the 18" century, both for vocal accompaniment and in sankyoku 
(literally “music for three,” in this case the koto, shamisen, and hitoyogiri) ensembles in the 
Edo pleasure districts. The thicker walled Edo period shakuhachi, with its knoblike root- 
end may have developed to serve as a defensive weapon for the komuso on their travels 
through the Japanese countryside, though there is also a theory that the shape may have 
been influenced by the development in South China of a similar looking vertical dongxiao 
fluie which may have been brought into Japan by Chinese immigrants in the 17" century 
(Sadie, ed.,. v. 12, p. 833). 


Towards the end of the Edo Period the instrument began to be used in Japanese 
ensemble music as part of a trio with the koto, a bridged, plucked zither, and the shamisen, 
the Japanese banjo-like lute. just as the hitoyogiri was. In this trio, or sankyoku, the 
shakuhachi took the place of the kokyu or Japanese bowed lute, which had accompanied the 
sangen, or shamisen, and the koto. The shakuhachi pieces for ensemble music were called 
“gaikyoku,” literally, “outside pieccs,” to distinguish them from the honkyoku. Jn the early 
twentieth century the music of the instrument underwent further changes influenced by by 
19th century European music arriving in Japan, and pieces from that period came to be 


referred to as “shinkyoku,” or “new pieces,” with pieces composed after the Second World 
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War given yet another name, that of “gendai kyoku,” or modern pieces. 


The ney also had distinct ensemble and solo traditions. In the countryside it was often an 
instrument played by shepherds, but it also became the only wind instrument used in the 
classical Persian orchestra, and was played along with the Jute’s ancestor, the oud, and with 
the qanum, a plucked trapezium box zither which was plucked with plectra on the fingers, 
just as the Japanese koto was, though the instruments themselves were quite different in 
appearance. Later the medieval Iranian ensemble was replaced by a smaller cnsemble 
which included the ney and the tanbur, a long necked lute. Both the shakuhachi and the 
ney were played with a lute and a zither in their respective culture's classical music 
traditions. While the gaikyoku, or shakuhachi music pieces played together with koto and 
shamisen, were played in the entertainment districts of Edo as well as in the home, the 
Persian classical pieces were limited to special private gatherings, usually in aristocratic 
homes, as Islam imposed religious constraints which tended to discourage large public 
forums for musical events. (Sadie, vol. 12, p. 536). One key difference in the ensemble 
traditions of the two flutes is that in the Iranian ensemble, the ney was the lead melodic 
instrument, but in the Japanese classical music of the latter 19" century, the main melody 
line was either played by the koto or the shamisen, with the shakuhachi playing a 


supporting melody or a melismatic revision of the shamisen melody. 


In its solo tradition, the nay also became associated with a particular religious sect, that 
of the Mevlevi Ayin, founded by Jala) Al-Din Rumi in the 13” century; its followers known 
in the West as ‘whirling dervishes.’ The “whirling dervishes” stressed the use of dance, 
poetry. and music in their religious ceremonies. and for the Mevelvi, “ecstatic movements of 
the body were rccognized as expressions of a spontaneous emotion caused by experience of 
the divine.” (Sadie, ed., vol. 12, p. 603) This whirling ceremony, called the Sewa, was a 
driving force in the sufi’s search for truth, just as the shakuhachi in its role as a hoki, or 
religious tool, provided a focus for the komuso’s search for enlightenment through what was 
called suizen, or blowing zen. The standardized musical form of the dervishes ceremonial 
dances, which used the ney as a solo instrument accompanied by the percussive 
instruments def (a frame drum), and kudim (a small kettledrum) is thought to have 
originated in the 17" century, about the same time the komuso sect in Japan became 
established and began playing their honkyoku pieces as aids to enlightenment. In the 


Mevlevi Sufi sect. introductory passages before the ceremonial dance included a non-metric 
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taksim (meaning “division”), or improvisatory solo, on the ney. Melodic segments of varying 
length and intensity alternated with periods of silence (Bearman, P.J., ed, volume X, p. 143) . 
in some ways similar to shakuhachi honkyoku, where the “ma,” or space between the notes 
was and is considered as important as the notes themselves. In the case of the free rhythm 
pieces on the ney, they were often supported by a rhythmic drone on one of several 
percussion instruments, whereas the shakuhachi honkyoku pieces were always performed 
solo (though some modern renditions of honkyoku or pieces derived from honkyoku have 
been accompanied by percussion or other instruments). Komuso honkyoku pieces for 
shakuhachi were also non-metric or non-rhythmic in character. with the bamboo flute pieces 
retaining an improvisatory character to a degree which allowed different versions of various 
honkyoku pieces to develop. The shakuhachi honkyoku tended to subject one basic melodic 
idea to constant subtle variation. The ney had a repertory (radif} of pieces exclusively 
reserved for it, just as the shakuhachi had its solo repertoire in the honkyoku. The taksim 
pieces on the ney are thought to have originally been borrowed from vocal forms, as the 
rhythm of the nonmetric music is similar to the prosody of Near Eastern poetry. Solo pieces 
from both traditions often tended to progress from the lower to the higher register, and 


then back again to the lower octave. 
The influence of Western music 


By the early 20° century, the music for the ney began to emphasize western music 
notation and the use of composed forms over improvised taksim. Similarty, at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century in Japan, one main school of 
shakuhachi, the Tozan school, developed solo pieces influenced by Western music, and 
certain occidentally based symbols began to make their way into the traditional music 
notation. Honkyoku and gaikyoku pieces began to be played en masse, in imitation of the 


western orchestra. 
Religious traditions connected with the flutes 


There are certain similarities between the religious traditions connected with both flutes, 
though, of course, there are great differences as well. In the Edo period, the komuso 
shakuhachi players begged for alms while taking their pilgrimages across the Japanese 


countryside. They received three tools and three seals before they could begin life as 


es 
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komuso monks, The three tools were the shakuhachi itself, a tengai basket hat which 
concealed most of the wearer's face and symbolized non-attachment to ego, and the kesa, a 
priest's sash worn over the kimono. The three seals were the honsoku, or komuso’s license, 
the kai‘in. or personal identity papers, and the tsuin, a pass which enabled the komuso to 
travel throughout the country without hindrance, There were originally only two ranks of 
komuso, the jushoku, those who were fully ordained priests who lived in the temples, and 
the kyogal, or wandering monks, the latter of which made up the majority of komuso (Riley 
Kelley Lee, p. 128). 


The Mehvievi sect members in the Near East also begged for alms. After the novice had 
finished his instruction he received the equivalent of a license from his teacher, and a rough 
cloak, which served as an external sign of his status, similar to the tengai in the case of the 
komuso, though not providing the anonymity the komuso’s basket hat offered. The 
Mehvlevi sect member also often carried a prayer rug, a rosary, and a begging bowl. 
(Bearman, ed., Volume X, p. 315). The most important practice of the Sufis was the 
remembrance of God (dhiku), and for the Mehvlevi sect, dance and music could help to bring 
the practicioner to the point where he could have mukashafat, or “unveilings” which he 
interepreted as coming from higher worlds, or from the Absolute. (Bearman, ed., volume X, 


p. 315} 


Support from governments for the Mevlevi sect and the komuso 


The Mevlevi Sufi order received strong support and political influence from the Ottoman 
Empire and so was able to further develop its own music. just as the Edo era komuso or 
wandering Zen monks were given certain privelages by the Edo era Shogunate in return 
for acting as government spies. Komuso monks had permission to travel freely from place 
to place, retained free access to roads and checkpoints. were assured free passages on river 
boats which connected with the roads used for traveling within Japan and were allowed to 
demand payment in exchange for the playing of honkyoku on the bamboo flute. The 
shakuhachi with its honkyoku pieces served as an instrument of enlightenment for komuso 
priests, at least for those who had a sincere religious purpose in mind, and in the Fuke sect 
there were rules against teaching secular tunes on the shakuhachi or permitting commoners 


to play it {though these restrictions were often flaunted). The members of the Sufi order 
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were also told to avoid secular tunes, and were not allowed to use instruments other than 


the ney flute and def and kudim drums for the whirling ceremony. (Sadic, ed., vol. 12. p. 603). 


Under government support, and also the Shogunate’s watchful eye on the activitics of 
komuso - one reason the Fuke sect was given official recognition by the authorities was so 
that the Shogunate could keep tabs on potentially troublesome ronin —- the Fuke sect moved 
its headquarters from Kyoto to Edo, the center of the shogun’s government in Japan, and 
the religious center of the the Fuke sect was established in the Ichigatsuji and Reihoji 
temples outside the city, while the “business” center was based in the city. in Asakusa 
(William P. Malm, 2000, p. 169). Also with government support, the Mevlevi dervish order 
moved their focus to the Ottoman capital of Istanbul and began making a mystical art music 
which had a notable influence on the elite in urban society, with even sultans becoming 


proficient players of the the flute (Sadie, ed. vol. 18, p. 809). 
Trouble with the authorities 


Both sects eventually ran into trouble with the authorities. The Fuke Sect, ostensibly 
because of corruption and probably because it was associated with the Shogunate, was 
outlawed by the new Meiji government at the beginning of the Meiji Period (1868-1912). 
Following the ban of the Fuke sect, the instrument became fully secularized and an official 
member of the sankyoku (three instrument trio) with the koto and shamisen, playing the 
gaikyoku (“outside music”) pieces, though the komuso tradition of shakuhachi as hoki was 
still passed down through a guild called the Meian ryu, based in Kyoto: the honkyoku pieces 
were also being passed down through the Kinko ryu, named after the samurai Kurosawa 
Kinko, though with Kinko the instrument itself was regarded as a gakki, or musical 
instrument, and not as a religious tool. As mentioned earlier, the Tozan ryu, which 
developed in the latter 19" century, was the first main shakuhachi school to alter 
shakuhachi music and performance methods due to the influence of Western musical forms 


which had entered Japan in the 19" century. 


The Mevievi sect, along with other Sufi orders, was outlawed in 1925 by the new 
government of Turkey created under Kemal Ataturk, seven years after the collapse of the 
old order, the Ottoman Empire, The Mevlevi whirling ceremony is still officially outlawed in 


Turkey today, but continues to be practiced in private. 
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Ultimate origins 


It is interesting to speculate as to whether it is possible that the ney could have made 
the journey across Central Asia to China and then to Japan, becoming the Japanese 
shakuhachi. According to Stephan Blum, “Five of the ten court orchestras of the T'ang 
dynasty (618-907) bore the names of Central Asian oases and city states. — Turfan, Kucha, 
Kashgar, Samarkand, and Bukhara.” (Sadie, ed, vol. 5, p. 369). Today the ney is found from 
North Africa to fran and the Caucasus, and it is not unthinkable that it could have been 
carried across Central Asia to end up being an instrument at the Chinese court. Current 
scholarship traces the origin of the shakuhachi back to a notched Chinese flute called the 
chiba. Shakuhachi is the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese ideograms for chiba, where 
chi is equivalent to shaku, and ba to hachi. (Sadie, ed. volume 12, p. 832). It is not 
impossible that the chiba could have been the modification of a ney that had been carried 


across Central Asia by travelers journeying the Silk Road. 


Flutes similar to the ney arc pictorially represented in Egyptian tombs from the time of 
the Old Kingdom (c 2575-2134 BCE), where the players depicted were mostly male, though 
women are at times depicted playing harps (Sadie, ed., volume 6, p. 2). By the time of the 
Middle Kingdom (c2040-1640 BCE) women are represented more [frequently in wall 
paintings of chamber groups. In tombs from the New Kingdom (1550-1070 BCE) chamber 
music groups are represented, playing a lute, a lyre, and a pipe of an oboe type, perhaps the 
original sankyoku (three instrument) ensemble. Surviving end-blown flutes date back to the 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom (c. 2040-1640), with the number of playing holes ranging from 4-6, 
though recently even older vertical flutes have been discovered, with the oldest playable 
instrument discovered so far being a 9,000 year old flute carved from the wing bone of a 
crane, having been found in the village of Jiahu, along the Yellow River in China (Juzhong 
Zhang. 1999, p. 366). Both ney and shakuhachi continue to evolve, with some players of both 
flutes using the instruments more frequently in modern compositions and genres in addition 


to preserving the traditional repertoires. 
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